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OP  TOB 


OHIO  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1878. 


In  accordance  with  the  law  creating  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 

*ture,  I  herewith  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  the  thirty-third 

annual  report  of  the  Board,  embracing,  as  required  by  the  law,  abstracts 

of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  county  agricultural  societies,  and  such 

other  matter  as  has  been  deemed  interesting  and  useful. 

The  compilation  of  matter  for  this  report,  thotigh  being  for  the  year 
1878,  was  not  begun  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  annual  agricultural 
convention,  January  7,  1879.  This,  however,  is  no  deviation  from  the 
rule  of  former  years.  The  matter  could  not  be  sooner  prepared,  from  the 
fact  that  the  several  county  societies  cannot  make  their  reports  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  are  not  required  to  deliver  the  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  until  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  agricultural  convention  in  each  year.  After  the  receiving  of 
these  reports  it  requires  from  two  to  three  months'  time  in  making  tables 
of  abstracts,  corrections,  etc.  Then  we  are  unable  to  get  the  statistics  of 
crops  for  any  one  year  until  July  of  the  following  year,  and  it  requiring 
about  three  months  to  print  and  bind  the  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
report,  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  have  the  report  ready  for  distri- 
bution until  the  fall  of  the  year. 

The  present  report,  besides  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  reports  from 
county  societies,  statistics  of  live  stock,  crops,  etc.,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  contains  articles  and  translations 
from  several  of  our  well-known  agricultural  writers.  To  such  as  are 
interested  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State  they  will  proT# 
interesting  and  valuable. 

The  reports  from  the  several  county  agricultural  societieB  indicate 
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that  the  results  of  the  year  1878  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  State.  Crops  of  all  kinds  yielded  abundantly,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  wheat  crop,  it  being  the  largest  yield  for 
many  years  past.  Reports  to  this  department  show,  in  many  instances, 
yields  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Crops  sustained  but  little  damage  by  insects.  The  Colorado  potato 
beetle  is  still  in  the  land,  but  the  farmers  have  managed  to  counteract 
its  destructive  proclivities,  so  that  the  damage  to  the  potato  crop  from 
this  source,  generally  speaking,  was  light. 

During  the  year,  hog  cholera  prevailed  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
State,  and  the  loss  of  swine  by  this  scourge  has  been  almost  unparalleled. 
As  yet  science  has  demonstrated  no  specific  remedy  for  the  disease. 
N.  S.  Townshend,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Ohio  University,  has 
given  the  disease  much  attention,  and  in  his  article  on  the  "  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,"  he  makes  special  mention 
of  hog  cholera. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  the  several  committees,  the  State 
Fair  of  1878,  in  point  of  exhibition,  was  a  decided  success ;  and  though 
not  so  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather,  the  Board 
feel  en(!ouraged  that  its  efibrts  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  have  not  been  in  vain,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  improved 
crops,  better  strains  of  live  stock,  improved  agricultural  machinery,  etc., 
exhibited  at  each  succeeding  fair. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  having  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  has,  during  its  ex- 
istence, offered  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  in  cash  for  pre- 
miumSj  for  the  purpose  of  calling  together  the  best  products  of  the  soil 
and  dairy,  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery  and  implements  for 
aiding  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  lightening  the  burdens  of  the 
household,  that  all  might  be  shown  in  one  grand  exhibition,  when  the 
people,  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  competition,  might  be  excited  to  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  emulation  in  all  that  relates  to  true  progress  in  the 
various  industries  of  the  State. 

A  majority  of  the  county  agricultural  societies  are  reported  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  counties 
in  all  that  pertains  to  improvement  in  agriculture  and  stock-breeding 
insures  the  future  prosperity  of  the  county  societies. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  matter  for  the  report  of  1877,  the  State, 
and  especially  the  agriculturists  of  the  State,  have  met  with  a  sad  and 
almost  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Hon.  John  H.  Klippart,  who  for 
nearly  twenty-two  years  was  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri 
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ealtore,  and  prepared  for  publication  the  annual  reports.  He  was  elected 
to  the  position  in  the  winter  of  1856,  and  continued  in  office  until  the 
time  of  his  decease,  Octol^er  26, 1878 ;  was  a  constant  student  and  a  hard 
worker,  his  greatest  ambition  being  the  elevation  and  promotion  of  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board,  expressive  of  the  life,  character^ 
and  public  services  of  the  late  Secretary  Klippart,  will  be  found  embodied 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Board,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  agricul- 
tural convention,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  in  addition  to 
which  I  desire  to  quote  the  following  from  the  address  of  his  co-worker 
in  the  scientific  world.  President  Edward  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  University, 
which  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who  for  so  many  years  devoted  his  life 
and  energies  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture : 

"L  The  first  fact  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  and  the  one  that  to  my  mind 
nnderlies  and  explains  all  others,  is  the  eager  love  of  knowledge  which  characterized 
all  the  years  of  his  manhood.  This  was  a  fire  that  never  went  oat — that  never  bnmed 
low.  His  eye  had  been  opened  to  the  order  of  the  world.  He  had  come  to  see  that 
number  and  right  and  law  onderlie  the  varied  phenomena  that  pass  before  ns,  and  the 
ohann  of  this  knowledge  was  for  him  never  worn  oat.  While  his  range  of  interest  was 
wide,  it  was  especially  nataral  science  in  its  later  phases  that  attracted,  him  most 
strongly. 

''He  enjoyed  bat  common  or  even  meager  opportanities  for  edacation  in  his  early  life^ 
and  to  his  last  day  he  bitterly  deplored  this  lack  of  eariy  training  in  the  fields  to  which 
he  afterward  devoted  himself.  He  had  reached  the  years  of  man's  estate  before  his 
interest  in  science  was  aroased,  and  then  he  made  good  the  deficiencies  of  his  edacation 
as  best  he  could,  by  labor  that  knew  no  intermission.  But  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  life  were  npon  him  now,  and  the  firagments  of  time  that  could  be  taken  from  a  busy 
and  exacting  career  could  never  make  amends  for  the  lost  opportunities  of  youth.  It 
was  his  own  bitter  experience  that  led  him  to  take  so  active  an  interest  in  scientific 
education.  He  counted  those  happy  who  could  lay  good  foundations  for  a  thorough  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  great  branches  of  science,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
lay  nearest  his  heart  was  the  widest  possible  extension  of  such  training.  He  rejoiced 
most  heartily  in  the  revolution  that  has  gone  on  in  our  educational  schemes,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  by  which  the  branches  that  seemed  to  him  so  rich  in  service  to 
humanity  are  coming  to  their  proper  place. 

"His  early  and  long  continued  identification  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  obliged  him  to  extend  his  range  of  thought  and  knowledge  over  a  wide  field,  for 
agriculture  is  in  some  sort  an  epitome  and  condensation  of  all  science.  The  breadth  of 
the  field  which  interested  him  can  be  Judged  in  some  degree  from  the  books  that  he 
gathered. 

"2.  I  note  in  the  second  place  as  a  marked  and  most  honorable  characteristic  of 
Secretary  Klippart  the  desire  to  extend  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed, or  the  knowledge  of  other  men  that  could  be  rendered  available.  He  believed 
in  science— in  its  adaptation  to  practical  life.  He  believed  that  many  of  the  ills  which 
the  world  suffers  are  remediable  ills,  and  that  for  many  of  them  science  is  the  proper 
•ore,  and  he  was  instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  bringing  this  knowledge  to 
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the  thoughts  of  men.  I  know  of  notfaiDg  that  lay  nearer  to  his  thought  and  heart  than 
this  dififasion  of  knowledge  with  a  practical  intent.  His  own  labors  were  abandani 
and  nntiring  in  this  direction.  He  ransacked  the  practical  scientific  literature  of  Europe 
for  oontribntioDs  to  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  ^Agriculture,  the  preparation  of 
which  oomtituted  so  large  and  honorable  a  part  of  his  work.  These  reports  will  remain 
a  lasting  monument  to  his  practical  sagacity  and  to  his  wide  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  varied  phases  of  the  great  subject  with  which  he  had  to  do.  They  stand  in  the  first 
rank  of  all  such  publications  in  this  country.  I  know  of  nothing  that  aroused  Mr. 
Elippart's  indignation  80  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  as  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
any  scicuiilio  man  to  keep  his  light  to  himself.  What  he  prized  science  for  was  its 
power  of  practical  service ;  and  for  any  man  to  hide  his  light  under  the  bushel  of  ex- 
clusiveuess  or  conceit,  or  to  selfishly  hoard  his  knowledge  without  any  effort  to  make 
it  stimulate  and  serve  the  masses  of  mankind,  seemed  to  him  a  profanation  of  a  sacred 
trust. 

'*!  think  that  Mr.  Klippart.held  his  scientific  truth  in  a  thoroughly  Chnstian  spirit 
in  this  regard.  He  con  u ted  modern  science  as  a  new  dispensation  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  wants  of  men,  and  he  considered  it  a  high  and  sacred  duty  to  bring  this 
light  to  the  guidauce  of  men,  so  far  as  in  him  lay. 

*'3.  I  note  in  the  third  place  as  a  characteristic  of  our  friend  which  necessarily 
commauds  our  honor^his  willingness  to  labor— the  steadiness  and  severity  of  his  intel- 
lectual toil.  He  was  emphatically  a  hard  worker.  He  bad  great  tenacity  of  constitution 
— neither  brain  nor  eye  nor  band  gave  out,  though  the  tasks  laid  upon  them  were  exces- 
sive and  unrelaxiog,  until  many  years  of  too  arduous  service  had  been  rendered.  This 
love  of  work  has  been  implied  in  what  I  have  already  said,  but  it  was  so  prominent  a 
trait  in  the  character  of  our  friend  that  I  canuot  forbear  making  special  mention  of  it 
here.  The  steadiness  of  his  application  and  his  mental  energy,  even  when  disease  had 
laid  its  hand  upon  him,  shamed  many  of  us  who  were  in  sounder  health.  The  disposi- 
tion to  labor,  the  impulse  to  action,  was  too  imperious  for  even  his  strength.  I  take  it 
that  he  was  clearly  a  victim  to  prolonged  overwork.  He  could  see  the  law  for  others, 
but  he  could  not  apply  it  to  his  own  case.  There  was  so  much  to  be  done  which  none 
but  he  could  do,  or  which  none  could  do  as  well  as  he,  that  the  moment  that  his  physi- 
cal strength  allowed,  he  threw  himself  into  the  harness  again.  It  has  been  painful  to 
his  friends  to  see  through  the  years  in  which  his  strength  and  vitality  were  being  slowly 
bat  surely  sapped,  his  inability  to  re^t.  When  rest  came  to  him  perforce  in  any  way, 
the  results  of  it  were  always  obvious  and  gratifying ;  but  he  could  not  learn  the  lesson. 
While  we  regret  most  deeply  the  fact  that  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  overwork,  to 
excessive  mental  labor,  we  are  obliged  to  put  a  very  different  estimate  on  a  misjndgment 
of  this  sort  from  that  which  we  attach  to  the  selfish  and  indolent  life  of  such  as  go 
through  the  world  getting  rid  of  all  the  work  they  can.  We  cannot  but  honor  the  man 
who  wears  out  in  a  worthy  work.  Wearing  out  has  a  very  different  place  in  our  judg- 
ment from  rusting  out.-' 

Respectfully, 


James  W.  Fleming. 


Acting  Secretary. 
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[Members  are  elected  to  serve  two  years.    The  Board  consists  of  ten  members — the  term 
of  service  of  five  expires  aDoaally.*] 


Name. 


Tears  of  serv- 
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Post-office. 


M.  L.  Snllivant 

S.  Medaryt 

M.  B.  Bateham 

D.  Lapbamt 

F.R.  Elliott 

J.  T.  Pogaley 
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Lather  Smith 

Thomas  S.  Webb 

Norton  S.  Townshend 

L.  Q.  Kawson 

James  M.  Trimble  t.. 

John  Keber 

D.E.  Gardner  t 

William  De Witt t..-. 

C.  W.  Potwln 

T.  C.Jones 


1850-53 

1850-53 

1850 

1850 

ia')0-51 

1850-51 

1850-52 

1850-52 

1850-52 

1850-54 

1851 

1850-51 

1852-53 

1852-53 

1852-57 

1853-56 

1853-56 

185.3^4 

1853-56 

1854-55 

1854^7 

1854-55 

1854-57 

1855-60 

1855-58 

1856-59 

1856-57 

1857-62 

1857-58 

1857-58 

1858-63 

1858-59 

1858-61 

1858-61 

1859-64 

1859-64 

1859-62 

1860-67 


Colnmbns. 
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Painesville. 
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Years  of  serv- 
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1861-66 
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18()2-69 

1863-70 
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1864-71 

1865-70 

1865-68 
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1867-70 
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1869-74 
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1871-76 

1871-76 

1872-73 

1872 
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1874 
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1875-76 
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1876 
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1877-78 

1877-78 
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Post-office. 


Warren, 
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Quaker  City. 
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*  The  old  members  were  re-elected  in  1^^66 — no  change  in  the  Board. 

t  Deceased. 

}  Removed  to  Columbus. 
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OF  THE 


OHIO  STATE   BOARD    OF   AGRICULTURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1878. 


State  Agricultural  Rooms, 
Thursday,  January  10,  1878. 
JohnM.  Pugh,  of  Columbus;  L.  B.  Wing,  Newark;  B.  W.  Carlisle, 
Hookers'  Station ;  D.  L.  Pope,  Welshfield;  Lso  Weltz,  Wilmington ;  Chas. 
Smith,  Marion ;  Peter  Murphy,  Hughes'  Station ;  E.  T.  Stickney,  Repub- 
lic; E.  A.  Stone,  Gallipolis;  and  W.  N.  Cowden,  of  Quaker  City,  of  the 
new  Board,  met  and  organized  for  the  yiear,  by  electing  ; 

John  M.  Pugh President, 

L.  B.  Wing Treasurer. 

John  H.  Klippart Secretary. 

The  President  appointed  D.  L.  Pope,  Leo  Weltz,  L.  B.  Wing,  and  B. 
W.  Carlisle  as  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  year. 

On  motion,  agreed  that  the  Ohio  State  Fair  for  1878  be  held  on  Mond'jy, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  9th,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  and  13th. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


State  Agricultural  Rooms, 
March  5,  1878. 
Members  all  present. 

Agreed  that  the  different  departments  be  in  charge  of  the  following 

members  of  the  Board : 

D.  L.  Pope,  Welshfield Horses. 

E.  T.  Stickney,  Repablio Cattle  and  Farm  Prodocts. 

B.  W.  Carlisle,  Hooker's  Station Swine  and  Poultry. 

E.  A.  Stone,  Gallipolis Sheep. 

Chas.  Smith,  Marion Machinery,  Implements,  etc. 

Peter  Murphy,  Haghes'  Station Mechanics  and  Manafactarers'  Products. 

W.  N.  Cowden,  Quaker  City Textile  and  Domestic  Manufactures. 

Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington Horticulture  and  Fine  Arts. 
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8.  H.  Matheuman,  Xenia, 

Flowers. 

„     \  ...Fruits. 

N.  A.  Sims,  Colombas, 

"^  Fine  Arte. 


10  TRANSACTIONS  OF  TH£  BOABD. 

The  members  in  charge  appointed  the  following  superintendents  in  the 
different  departments : 

L.  L.  POPB,  Chagrin  Falls,  Cnyahoga  county,    > 

Frank  Dayton,  Madison,  Lake  county,  ] Horses. 

W.  B.  McPhkrson,  Xenia Cattle. 

Upton  C.  Drardorf,  Canal  Dover Sheep. 

Abraham  Fuck,  Pickeriogton Swine. 

George  W.  See,  Lancaster Poultry. 

Major  S.N.  Titus,  Marion,     ^ Machinery. 

Jas.  M.  Thompson,  Toledo,     5 
Chas.  E.  Smith,  Marion,       > 

Col.  Parks,  Columbus,        \ Manufactures  and  Mechanics. 

Major  L.  P.  Coman,  Hanover,  \ 

J.  W.  Stewart,  Quaker  City,  > Textile  Fabrics,  etc. 

Miss  JosiE  Klippart,  Columbus,        ^ 

Harvky  Gates,  Newark Farm  Products. 

Fedor  Weltz,  Wilmington,    ) 
Samuel  Irons,  Lebanon, 
Tedor  Weltz,  Wilmington, 

Jas.  Webster,  Sandusky,    >  ' 
On  motion,  proceeded  to  revise  the  premium  list. 

Agreed,  That  special  premiums  be  offered  for  essays,  etc.,  as  follows :  The  essays  to  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  Columbus,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1879,  and  the 
awards  to  be  made  during  the  month  of  January. 

Drainage, — For  the  best  accepted  essay  on  thorough  under-draining,  based  on  actual 
experience,  giving  an  account  of  the  products  of  the  land  before  and  after  drainage,  to- 
gether with  the  mode  and  cost  of  drainage,  a  premium  of  |25  00. 

Boada. — For  the  best  accepted  essay  on  county  road-making,  based  on  actual  exper- 
ience, the  different  soils  and  surroundings  of  the  road  to  be  considered,  a  premium  of 
$25.00. 

FartM. — ^For  the  best  accepted  detailed  report  of  the  best  and  most  profitably  man- 
aged farm,  stating  the  number  of  acres  in  each  crop  and  the  method  of  managetaient,  a 
premium  of  $25.00. 

Bat  taiU. — To  the  county  exhibiting  the  greatest  number,  but  in  no  case  less  than  ten 
thousand  (10,000)  tails  of  rats  killed  within  the  county  since  January,  1878;  the  tails 
to  be  put  up  in  bundles  of  one  hundred  tails  in  each  bundle,  and  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  of  1878,  a  premium  of  $25.00. 

Orderedf  That  under  the  head  of  entry  book  88  a  premium  of  $25.00  be  offered  for  the 
best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  insects ;  the  collection  must  not  have  been  pre- 
viously 'exhibited,  and  shall  be  properly  named  and  classified  as  destructive  or  ben- 
eficial. 

Ordered,  That  under  the  same  head  a  premium  of  ;^25.00  be  offered  for  the  best  collec- 
tion and  greatest  variety  of  Ohio  birds,  prepared,  and  not  previously  exhibited,  the  col- 
lection to  be  properly  named  and  classified  as  follows :  Insectiverons,  gramniveroos, 
and  omnivorous. 
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The  Secretary  submitted  the  following,  which  was  accepted  : 

"  For  the  parpose  of  enooaraging  the  culture  and  love  of  flowers,  I  authorize  the  of- 
ficers of  every  State  and  Territorial  agrionltnral  society  in  the  United  States  (and  where 
there  are  two  prominent  societies,  both),  and  the  Province  of  Canada,  to  offer,  in  my 
behalf,  the  following  premiams : 

For  the  best  collection  of  oat  flowers $20  00 

Second  best 10  00 

Third  best 6  00 

Foorth  best Floral  chromo 

''The  offer  is  made  to  amateurs  only,  and  the  flowers  to  be  exhibited  at  their  regular 
annual  fairs.    The  awards  to  be  made  by  the  regular  judges,  or  by  any  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.    When  only  one  collection  is  exhibited,  the  judges  may  award 
the  first,  or  any  other  premium,  according  to  merit;  but  the  exhibition  must  be  a  credi- 
table one,  and  if  not  so,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  no  premium  to  be  awarded.    The 
flowers  not  to  be  made  up  in  bouquets,  but  exhibited  separate  and  named.    The  object 
being  to  award  the  premiums  to  the  flowers,  and  not  for  the  tasteful  arrangement.    Also, . 
For  the  best  ornamental  floral  work  (either  bouquet  or  floral  ornament,  $5.00. 
''I  shall  not  consider  the  offer  accepted  by  any  society,  unless  published  in  the  regular 
premium  list,  so  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  compete.    The  officers  of  societies  . 
will  please  to  see  that  disinterested  and  competent  Judges  are  appointed. 

''I  also  authorize  the  officers  of  every  county  society  in  America  to  offer  one  of  my 
floral  chromos  for  best  exhibition  of  cut  flowers.  Now,  let  us  have  some  grand  exhibi- 
tions of  flowers." 

^  James  Vick. 

Jgreedf  That  the  premium  for  essay  on  the  **  Deterioration  of  Soils"  in  Ohio  be  awarded 
to  Major  J.  M.  Millikin,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  M.  B.  Bateham,  of  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  invite  proposals  for  printing  premium  lists,  posters,  etc., 
for  the  ensuiog  State  Fair. 

Agreed,  That  when  presented,  the  President  and  Secretary  shall  examine  the  pro- 
posals for  printing,  and  award  the  contract  as,  in  their  Judgment,  is  for  the  best  inte»> 
ests  of  the  Board. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


Rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricultubb, 
Columbus,  FHda^,  May  24,  1878. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee  all  present  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  for  the  sale  of  privileges,  etc. 

Agreed,  That  the  usual  cold  lunch  stands  be  sold  to  Messrs.  Gumble  &,  Wiatt,  as  per 
their  proposition  submitted,  the  Board  reserving  the  right  to  seU  other  stands  not  con- 
flicting with  their  business. 

The  Secretary  submitted  propositions  for  other  privileges,  and  was 
ordered  to  let  to  the  highest  responsible  bidders. 

An  appraisement  was  made  on  privileges  for  which  there  were  no 
propositions  submitted,  and  the  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized 
to  dispose  of  them  at  appraised  value. 
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Ordered,  Tbat  the  minor  privileges  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Treasurer. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


Agricultubal  Rooms,  August  1,  1878. 
Members  all  present,  in  pursuance  to  the  call  of  the  President. 
On  motion,  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  awarding  committees  for 
the  ensuing  fair. 

Jgreedf  That  for  the  live  stock  departments,  committees  shall  be  appointed  who  shall 
receive  compensation  for  their  services,  and  tba^  one  member  of  each  of  the  live  stock 
committees  shall  act  as  reporter  and  write  np  for  publication  the  interests  of  his  de- 
partment. 

For  the  live  stock  departments  the  following  appointments  were  agreed 
upon,  and  compensation  fixed  at  $20  for  committeemen  and  $30  for  re- 
porter : 

Horses.— T.  H.  Bagley,  Tiffin ;  Jas.  Campbell,  Gallipolis;  Walter  Morrison,  Colnmbns; 
L.  G.  Delano,  Kinnikinnick.    The  last  named  to  act  as  reporter. 

Cattle, — Jas.  Fallington,  Irwin  Station ;  R.  Baker,  Elyria;  Jno.  Scott,  Middletownf 
D.  8.  King,  Wilmington;  Peter  Hitchcock,  Burton.    Mr,  Baker  to  act  as  reporter. 

Sheep. — Andrew  McFarland,  New  Athens;  J.  0.  Gist,  Independence;  Thos.  Chapman, 
Navarre ;  Thos.  Keber,  Upper  Sandnsky ;  Geo.  Steams,  Repablic.  Andrew  McFarland 
to  act  as  reporter.  • 

«  Swine.— -Jauke  Bradley,  Hamilton ;  Thos.  Toong,  Marion ;  Chas.  H.  McCormiok,  Galli- 
polis; Senator  Benson,  Mt.  Gilead  ;  Major  J.  M.  Millikin,  Hamilton.  The  last  named  to 
act  as  reporter. 

The  following  nominations  were  made  for  the  other  departnjents : 

Poultry, — Norman  Jolian,  Circleville ;  O.  P.  Sharpless,  Marion ;  Chas.  Woods,  Newark ; 
Dr.  Beeler,  Hamilton ;  O.  P.  Bockingham,  Remingham. 

Machinery f  Engines^  cte.— Henry  Bamhart,  Marion ;  Dr.  Karshner,  Republic ;  B.  T.  Enos, 
Gallipolis ;  A.  T.  Barnes,  Toledo ;  Geo.  Lntz,  Lancaster ;  Wm.  Powell,  Prospect. 

Shop  Machinery. — Thos.  J.  Young,  Brjan;  C.  C.  Park, Tiffin;  Jno.  8.  Snyder,  Lancas- 
ter; David  Miller,  Batesville;  J.  M.  Richardson,  Wilmington. 

Hay  and  Harvesting  Machines  and  Tools,— T,  B.  McMnllen,  Bellefontalne;  Geo.  Nelson, 
Delaware;  James  Zaner,  Louisville  Cross  Roads;  C.  A.  Howe,  Milford;  Jas.  Campbell, 
Gallipolis. 

Agricultural  Machines  (First  Division). — Wm.  M.  Dunlap,  Delaware;  J.  T.  Labold, 
Attica;  Moses  H.  Henswger,  Republic;  Isaac  Carnes,  CarioU;  Jno.  Kerns,  Gallipolis; 
Richard  Thew,  Caledonia. 

Agricultural  Machines  (Second  Division)  —Jesse  Kirk,  Wilmington ;  E.  Canfield.  Woods; 
Baxter  Dairs,  Prospeo  ;  H.  C.  Dawson,  Dodsonville. 

Drills  and  CuUirators.—B.  FuUon,  Wilmington ;  E.  B.  Monnette,  Bnoyrus;  John  Ham- 
mitt,  Carthage;  Felix  Reber,  Mai  ion;  A.  S.  Beecher,  Mantaa. 

Plows.— John  Robinson,  West  Beaver ;  R.  N.  Taylor,  Upper  Sandnsky ;  Henry  Alspaoh, 
Hooker's  Station ;  Thomas  Hazard,  Wilmington ;  Christ  Wiest,  Little  Sandusky. 
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Worked  UeiaU  — O.  M.  Flenner,  Hamilton ;  Samuel  Whiloy,  Lancaster ;  John  M.  Lane, 
Zanesville ;  Allen  Levering,  Mt.  Gilead ;  A.  Pontias,  Cantpn. 

Stoves,  Coatings,  eto.—W.  H.  Hills,  Cincinnati;  H.  J.  Walls,  Colnrabus;  F.  B.  Sater, 
Marion;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Hamilton,  Republic;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Jones,  Columbus. 

VekicJes—J.  T.  Grey,  Riley,  Butler  Co.;  William  H.  Shaff,  Wilmington;  T.  D.  Petty, 
Barnesville;  Mr.  Riddle,  Ravenna ;  James  Vanden,  Gallipolis;  Watt  Watkius,  Prospect. 

Household  ImplemenU. — David  Furnas,  Waynesville;  Herman  GroscUner,  Napoleon ;  Jnoi 
Haley,  Kenton;  Mrs.  M.  Vandenbark,  Westervil!e>  Mrs.  Wm.  Harrison,  Columbus;  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Rich  wood. 

Glass,  Crockerif,  etc.—W.  B.  Law,  Cadiz;  Mr.  Love,  Mt.  Vernon;  P.  T.  Turpin,  Lin- 
wood  ;  William  Parr,  Newark ;  Samuel  E*.  Bay,  Logan. 

Minerals  and  Chemicals»—J,  D.  Poston,  Logan ;  B.  B.  Sheffield,  Floodwood ;  Elsa  Scott, 
Cambridge ;  General  Thomas,  Columbus ;  J.  S.  Elliott,  Coshocton. 

Household  Fabrics. — I.  M.  Riley,  St.  Clairsville;  Mrs.  Ervin  Moore,  Canal  Winchester; 
Mrs.  Andrew  Sayler,  Carroll;  Mrs.  James  Fullington,  Irwin  Station;  Mrs.  David  Fur- 
nas, Waynesville. 

Needle  Work. — S.  Harmount,  New  Philadelphia ;  Miss  Gussie  Strilletz,  Marion ;  Mrs. 
Van  Cleaf,  Ciroleviile;  Mrs.  M.  Godman,  Columbus;  Miss  Ella  B.  Rose,  Quaker  City; 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Hodder,  Columbus. 

Braiding  and  Embroiderg. — Josiah  Laughlin,  Cambridge ;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Kimball,  Colum- 
bus; Mrs.  E.  T.  Jones,  Columbus;  Mrs.  E.  K.  Stewart,  Columbus;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Pope, 
Chagrin  Falls. 

Crochet  and  other  Ornamental  Work. — W.  C.  Hay  ward,  Gallipolis ;  Miss  Caddie  Conrad, 
Columbus;  Mrs.  Amos  Layman,  Columbus;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Gillett,  Carroll;  Mrs.'Charles 
Wetmore,  Columbus. 

Cabinet  Ware, — David  Taylor,  Jr.,  Columbus ;  A.  Humbarger,  Lancaster ;  P.  B.  Osbom, 
Wilmington ;  Mrs.  Rodney  Foos,  Colnmbus;  Mrs.  L.  Backus,  Columbus. 

Factory  Goods, — J.  Mooney,  Port  Clinton ;  Asa  Shuler,  Hamilton ;  J.  T.  Halliday,  Gal- 
lipolis; Mrs.  W.  B.  Brooks,  Columbus;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stevens,  Kenton. 

Stationers^  TFaro.— J.  C.TuthiU,  Lancaster;  J.  Hildebrand,  Wilmington ;  S.  R.Dnmble, 
Bfarion ;  Hon.  Lewis  Green,  Logan  ;  L.  I.  Pope,  Chagrin  Falls.  * 

.  Merchants  and  Dealers*  Class.^C.  Hills,  Delaware;  Joseph  H.  Close,  St.  Clairsville; 
S.  Alex.  Leckey,  Sidney;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Miles,  Columbus;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Burt,  Columbus. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Leather  Manufactures.— Kenrj  Loresh,  Wilmington;  Hon.  W.  H. 
Stokes,  Waynesville;  Allen  Beech,  Mt  Vernon;  J.  C.  Steveos,  Kenton;  Jonathan  Rose, 
Quaker  City. 

Flour,  Grain,  and  /Seed«.— Isaac  Stanley,  Athens ;  R  P.  Cannon,  Aurora ;  Ervin  Moore, 
Canal  Winchester;  James  Davis,  Wilmington;  Morgan  D.  Hayes,  Bloomingsbnrg. 

Cheese* — W.  B.  Strait,  Hudson  ;  C.  B.  Chamberlin,  Medina;  S.  S.  Warner,  Welliugton; 
C.  R.  Harmon,  Aurora;  D.  W.  Brooks,  Columbus. 

Butter,  Bread,  etc, — Andrew Bauman,  Lancaster;  Dr  J.  B.  Williams,  Summcrfield ;  Mrs. 
T.  F.  Joy,  Delaware;  Miss  Ellie  Morrow,  Marion ;  Miss  Lizzie  Sutton,  Mt.  Washington. 

Honey,  Preserves,  Pickles,  etc.— T.  F.  Joy,  Delaware ;  Mrs.  F.  P.  Vergon,  Delaware ;  Mrs. 
Reed  Golden,  Athens ;  Mrs.  Sidney  Moore,  Delaware ;  Miss  Mary  Clark,  Belle  Center. 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables,— ^\,  Bader,  Basil ;  Ed.  McGary,  Urbana ;  J.  S.  Learning,  Wil- 
mington ;  Samuel  Coobly,  Mt.  Washington. 

Summer  and  Fall  A iii)lc$ —Dz,  Ilurat,  Williamsport;  Geo.  H.  Miller,  Norwich;  Frank 
Ford,  Ravenna;  Harvoy  Kellf^gj;,  Toledo;  0.  S.  InniP,  Coiu:iib:is. 
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Winter  AppU$,--J,  J.  Harrison,  Painesville ;  J.  8.  Sntton,  Mt.  Washington ;  B.  J.  Black, 
Bremen ;  F.  M.  Black,  Darbyville ;  H.  M.  Chapman,  Cleveland. 

Plate  Apples. — S.  R.  Moore,  West  Zanesville ;  Francis  Granger,  West  Toledo  j  Jas.  W. 
Ross,  Perrysborg ;  8.  H.  Horst,  Chillicothe ;  M.  E.  Dreesbacli,  Ciroleyille- 

Peacheij  QainceSf  and  Plums,— M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville ;  Lyman  White,  Tififtn ;  J.  T. 
Bnsby,  Lancaster ;  W.  K.  Tipton,  Bamesville ;  Asa  Toberin,  Defiance. 

Pear«.— Henry  Qalick,  Bevis;  Geo.  H.  Conlson,  Backs;  8.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland; 
Chas.  Carpenter,  Kelley's  Island  ;  U.  Xeenan,  Quaker  City. 

County  Fruits.—Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Cleves ;  Dr.  8.  8.  Boyd,  Wilmington ;  F.  R.  Palmer, 
Mansfield ;  N.  Ohmer,  Dayton  ;  Jno.  A.  Fetters,  Lancaster. 

Grapes.— O.  F.  Newton,  Millersbarg ;  T.  B.  Fisher,  Marion  ;  Hon.  Wm.  Bandy,  Bames- 
ville ;  Addison  Kelley,  Eelley's  Island  ;  Wm.  H.  Mills,  Sandnsky. 

Native  TTinea.— Theodore  Mithoff,  Lancaster ;  Wm.  Van  Heyde,  Lancaster ;  Col.  F.  F. 
Remple,  Logan. 

'  Plants  and  Flowers  {Professional  list).— Fraifik  Pentland,  Lookland ;  8.  8.  Jaokaon,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Wm.  McKellar,  Chillicothe ;  J.  W.  Penney,  Newark ;  Aag.  8anderbrook,  Corry- 
ville. 

Plants  and  FUncers  {Amateur  list). — Frank  McGregor,  8pringfield ;  J.  L.  Btebrig,  Co- 
lambos ;  Mrs.  CoL  Bloant,  Colambas ;  Jno.  R.  Hall,  Qaaker  City ;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Brooks, 
Colambas. 

Drawings,  Paintings,  6to.— Reese  G.  Richards,  8teabenville ;  Lindsey  Kelly,  Ironton ; 
H.  W.  Cnrtiss,  Chagrin  Falls ;  Chas.  Martin,  Lancaster ;  Jas.  W.  Owen,  Newark. 

Sculpture.— Hon.  Mr.  Thorpe ;  John  Kirkpatrick,  Cambridge  ,*  8aml  McBride,  Zanaa- 
ville ;  Jas.  Cox,  Zanesville ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Wheaton,  Colambas. 

Philosophical  Instruments.— Dr.  Jas.  Lytic,  Logan ;  Dr.  Toland  Jones,  London ;  Dr.  P.  E. 
Blesch,  Colambas ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Black,  Darbyville. 

Musical  Instruments. — ^The  leaders  of  the  bands  famishing  maaic  daring  the  fair. 

Agreed,  that  the  Board  contract  with  E.  E.  Stewart  in  the  sum  of  $20 
for  sprinkling  the  entire  fair  grounds  and  Broad  street  during  the  fair. 

Messrs.  Renick  and  Fuson,  of  the  Franklin  County  Board,  agreed  to 
make  any  and  all  needed  repairs  on  the  fair  grounds,  but  not  to  put  up 
any  new  structures. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  invite  proposals  for  famishing  the  necessary  amount  of 
hay  and  straw  to  be  used  daring  the  fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Coman  should  make 
such  improvements  in  Domestic  Hall  as  he  deemed  necessary,  proTided 
such  improvements  shall  not  incur  an  expense  to  exceed  $20. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  the  President. 


Btatb  Aqricultural  Rooms, 

Columbus,  Septemher  4, 1S78. 


Executive  Committee  all  present  except  Mr.  Pope. 
The  following  communication  was  ordered : 
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Columbus,  September  4, 1878. 
Hie  ExceUency  Governor  B,  if.  Bishop : 

Dbab  Sir  :    The  undersigned  respectfally  invite  yoa,  with  yonr  Staff  and  Qaard,  to 

attend  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  at  Colnmbns,  at  such  time  during  its  progress  as  will  snit 

yonr  convenience. 

Sespeotfuily, 

J.  M.  PUGH, 

B.  W.  Caruslb, 

L.  B.  Wing, 

Executive  Committee  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  invitation  was  accepted. 

Columbus,  September  4, 1878. 

Mkssrs.  J.  M.  PuGH,  B.  W.  Caruslv,  Aia>  L.  B.  Wing,  Executive  Committee^  etc. : 

Gbmtlemsn  :  Tonr  polite  inyitation  to  name  some  day  when  it  will  suit  my  conyenl- 
enoe  to  attend  the  State  Fair  at  Colnmbns  is  received,  and  in  reply  beg  leave  to  say  it 
will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  with  you  on  so  interesting  an  occasion,  and 
hereby  name  Wednesday,  September  11,  as  the  earliest  day  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to 
attend. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  refer  your  conmiunication  to  my  staff  and  the  Governor's  Guard. 

Very  respectfally  yours,  etc., 

R.  M.  Bishop. 

Oapt.  Phisterer  replied  to  the  communication  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, accepting,  on  behalf  of  tho  Guard,  stating  the  company  would 
give  a  short  drill,  followed  by  dress  parade,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  communication: 

0FF7CB  OF  THS  BOARD  OF  POUCB  COMMISSIONBBS, 

Columbus,  September  3, 1678. 

X  H.  KUPPAKT,  Esq.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

DxAR  Sir:  The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  last  eyening  petitioned  the  City 
Oouncil  for  means  to  supply  the  special  police  protectidi  required  during  the  State  Fait^ 
which  petition  was  not  granted. 

The  Police  CommissionerB  being  without  means,  of  conrse  will  be  unable  to  police  the 
Ikir,  unless  means  are  supplied  by  your  Board. 

Vciy  respectfuUy, 

Chas.  G.  Lord,  Secretary, 
On  motion, 

Agreed,  That  in  order  to  give  the  Board  time  for  consultation,  the  matter  of  policing 
ike  grounds  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

The  Secretary  presented  an  invitation  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Franklin  County  Board  to  visit  the  Ross  County  Fair,  at 
Ohillicothe. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow,  September  6. 
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Sbptkmber  5. 

Executive  Committee,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Luther  Donaldson  and 
other  citizens  of  Columbus,  completed  arrangements  for  policing  the 
grounds,  Mr.  Donaldson  having  taken  charge  and  raised  suiBcient  monej 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  address  a  communication  to  the  Mayor 
of  Columbus,  asking  that  he  invest  Capt.  Alexis  Keeler  with  the  proper 
authority  for  discharging  the  duties  of  chief  of  fair  ground  police. 

Agreed,  That  the  foUowiDg  bands  be  employed  to  famish  mnsio  dariDg  the  progress  of 
the  fair :  Marion  band,  for  Wednesday,  Thnrsday,  and  Friday ;  Lancaster,  for  Toesday ; 
Tiffin,  for  Friday ;  Circleyille,  for  Thursday ;  Hemmersbach's,  for  Thnrsday  and  Friday ; 
Xenia,  for  Wednesday. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


State  Fair  Grounds,  FHday,  September  13, 1878. 

Members  all  present  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  request  from 
quite  a  numbet  of  prominent  citizens  of  Columbus  to  continue  the  fair 
for  the  first  three  days  of  next  week. 

After  due  consideration  the  Board  proposed  that  if  citizens  would  raise 
the  sum  of  $1,200,  being  $300  per  day  for  current  expenses,  that  it  would 
continue  the  fair  as  requested. 

T.  Ewing  Miller  and  George  D.  Chapman  went  to  the  city  as  a  com- 
mittee to  consult  with  other  citizens  in  regard  to  furnishing  a  proportion 
of  the  requisite  amount  necessary  to  continue  the  fair — Mr.  W.  Morrison 
and  S.  N.  Fields  a  committee  to  canvass  the  grounds  for  a  certain  amount 
of  that  required — said  committees  to  report  to  the  Board  not  later  than 
three  o'clock  P.M. 

There  being  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  to  be  raised  on  the  grounds, 
Mr.  Theodore  Comstock  supplied  the  deficiency. 

THREE  o'clock   P.  M. 

r  The  committees  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  necessary  amount  had 
been  raised,  when  it  was 

Beeolvedf  Tliat  the  Ohio  State  Fair  be  continued  until  Wednesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 18. 

Besolcedf  That  the  gates  be  closed  and  no  yisitors  allowed  on  the  grounds  during  Sun- 
dmj,  September  15. 

Agreed,  That  the  following  extra  premiums  be  offered : 

IN  FLORAL  HALL. 

Commercial  LUt,  to  he  examined  Monday,  September  16,  at  1  o^doek  P,Ji£, 

Best  collection  of  cut  flowers 110 

O&oond  beet  collection  of  cut  flowers i 
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Third  beet  oollection  of  out  flowers $4 

Best  colleotion  of  cat  roses 5 

SecoDd  best  collection  of  oat  roses 3 

Best  collection  of  cat  dahlias 5 

Second  best  colleotion  of  cat  dahlias 3 

Best  oollection  of  oat  verbenas 5 

Second  best  collection  of  cat  verbenas 3 

Best  collection  of  cat  geraninms 5 

Second  best  collection  of  cat  geraninms 3 

Best  display  of  bntton-liole  bonqaets 2 

Second  best  display  of  batton-hole  bonqaets 1 

Best  pair  hand  bonqaets 5 

Second  best  pair  hand  bonqaets 3 

Amateur  List,  to  he  examined  Mondajf,  September  16,  at  1  o^cloch  P,M. 

Best  collection  of  cat  flowers $8 

Seoond  best  collection  of  cat  flowers 5 

Third  best  collection  of  cat  flowers 3 

Best  collection  of  cnt  verbenas 3 

Second  best  collection  of  cnt  verbenas 2 

Best  collection  of  cnt  petunias 3 

Seoond  best  collection  of  cnt  petnnias 2 

Best  collection  of  cnt  balsams 3 

Second  best  collection  of  cat  balsams 2 

Best  pair  hand  bonqaets 3 

Second  best  pair  hand  bonqaets 1 

Best  pair  table  bonqaets  (15  inches) 3 

Second  best  pair  table  bonqaets  (15  inches) 1 

Best  oollection  of  cat  geraniams 2 

Second  best  collection  of  cnt  geraninms 1 

Commercial  Hat,  to  le  examined  on  Tuesday ,  SepUmber  17,  at  1  o'dook  P,M, 

Best  collection  of  floral  designs $25 

Seoond  best  collection  of  floral  designs 15 

Best  table  design  cnt  flowers 15 

Second  best  table  design  cnt  flowers 10 

Amateur  lAst,  to  he  examined  Tuesday  j  September  17,  at  1  &  clock  P.M, 

Best  floral  designs,  snitable  for  dinner  or  drawing-room  table f7 

8^  oond  best  floral  designs,  snitable  for  dinner  or  drawing-room  table 5 

Third  best  floral  designs,  snitable  for  dinner  or  drawing-room  table 3 

IN  THE  SPEED  RING. 

2:30  Class—Purse  of  $180. 

l^t>  premium $100 

2d         " 60 

3d  "        20 

2 
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2:40  CUuB^PwTBe  of  $150. 

1st  premium t75 

2d         •*        50 

3d  "        ^ 

Bunners. 

Best  and  fastest  mnniDg  horaei  mare,  or  geldiog |60 

Beoond  best  and  fastest  rnnning  horse,  mare,  or  gelding 30 

Third  best  and  fastest  ronning  horse,  mare,  or  gelding 10 

Three  Minuie  Claee^Puree  of  $160. 

1st  premium f75 

2d         "        50 

3d  "        25 

Troitere—Puree  of  $110. 

1st  premium |50 

2d         "        30 

3d         "        20 

4th        "        10 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  telegraph  the  extension  of  the  Fair,  to 
the  cities  and  towns  along  the  lines  of  railroad,  and  to  secure  from  the 
railroad  companies  an  extension  of  their  agreements  to  carry  freights 
free,  and  passengers  at  excursion  rates. 

Mr.  Jas.  W.  Fleming  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  programme  ad- 
vertising, and  to  issue  (such  matter  as  in  his  judgment  was  necessary  to 
judiciously  advertise  the  extension  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


Toledo,  SepUmher  19,  1878. 
•    At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, held  on  the  Tri-State  Fair  Grounds,  it  was 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  tendered  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Tri-State  Fair  for  their  kind  invitation,  very  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  generous  entertainment  at  their  second  annual  fair ;  and  further,  they  cheer- 
fuUy  congratulate  them  for  the  very  excellent  attendance  with  which  they  are  favored, 
and  for  their  very  successful  exhibition  of  the  leading  articles  of  productive  industry  of 
the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Jno.  M.  Pugh,  PreeidenU 

B.  W.  Caruslb, 

D.  L.  Popk, 

Jno.  H.  Kuppart,  Secretary. 
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State  AoRicuLTUiuif  Rooms, 

Columbus,  Ootoher  3, 1878. 

Present — The  President,  Messrs.  Stick ney,  Wing,  Pope,  Carlisle,  Smith, 
and  Cowden.    Absent — Messrs.  Murphy,  Stone,  and  Weltz. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  statement  of  the  fiDancial  condition  of  the 
Board,  from  which  it  appeared  the  funds  were  about  exhausted,  when  it 
was 

Agrtedf  That,  for  the  present,  do  farther  payment  of  preminms  be  made. 

Beiolvedf  That  the  Execntiye  Committee  shaU— in  case  there  are  no  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury— at  its  next  meeting,  consider  the  propriety  of  issuing  oertificates  of  indebtedness 
to  parties  applying  for  premiums  awarded  at  the  late  Fair. 

On  motion,  the  Board  proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  on  file. 

Mr.  Pope  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  hay  and  straw  used  during  the  Fair,  and  to  report  the  amount  to  the 
Secretary. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


State  Aqricultural  Booms, 

Saturday y  October  26,  1878. 

Members  present  in  accordan<ie  with  the  call  of  President  J.  M.  Pugh, 
announcing  the  death  of  Secretary  Jno.  H.  Klippart. 

The  President,  agreeable  to  the  wish  of  the  family  of  our  deceased 
Secretary,  stated  the  Board  would  take  charge  of  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
and  proceeeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  life, 
character,  and  public  services  of  the  late  Secretary  Klippart,  said  com-' 
mittee  being  instructed  to  report  on  Sunday,  November  27,  when  there 
would  be  a  number  of  the  ex-members  of  the  Board  present. 

Adjourned. 


Sunday,  October  27, 1878. 

Joint  meeting  of  members  and  ex-members  of  the  Board. 

Judge  T.  C.  Jones,  as  chairman  of  tlie  committee,  appointed  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting  to  draft  resolutions,  after  a  few  very  appropriate  remarks, 
presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

The  sadden  and  nnexpected  death  of  John  H.  Klippart  wiU  be  regarded  by  all  who 
are  connected  with  the  agricnltnral  interest  of  the  ooontry,  as  a  most  severe  and  irre- 
parable loss.  To  ns  who  have  been  more  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Klippart  in  the 
great  work  of  his  life — some  of  ns  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry — this  is 
a  most  serioos  affliction.   We  know  how  constantly  and  nnremittingly  his  energies  have 
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been  devoted  to  this  work — how  generomly,  and  without  thought  of  pecaniary  gain,  his 
life  has  been  given  to  the  prof  notion  of  the  welfare  of  the  agrionltnral  population  of  the 
eooutry.  We  look  abont  iu  rahs  for  a  man  of  the  same  capacity,  and  the  same  general 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  connected  with  agricnltnre  in  their  practical  application 
that  will  devote  himself  to  the  work,  with  the  same  patient  and  nnselfish  assiduity,  to 
fill  his  place }  and  as  we  aro  here  assembled  to  participate  in  these  last  sad  eeremoniet, 
we  add  to  these  brief  expressions  of  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  public  services 
of  our  deceased  friend,  our  testimony  to  the  many  good  and  amiable  traits  of  his  ehar- 
acter  as  developed  in  social  and  official  life.  > 

In  our  visits  to  the  Capitol  of  the  State,  as  we  made  our  aobustomed  calls  at  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  we  were  ever  met  with  bis  kindly  greetings,  with  a  readiness 
to  serve  us  in  any  possible  way — and  these  kindly  offices  were  shared  by  people  of  all 
classes  that  had  business  at  these  rooms — the  poor  and  the  humble,  as  well  as  men  of 
wealth  and  position.  His  enthusiasm  and  hope  rendered  him  always  confident  and  per- 
severing under  the  most  discouraging  circumstauees,  and  inspired  lK>pe  and  enthusiasm 
in  others.  Whether  at  thn  office,  ibn  annual  exhibition  of  the  Board,  or  in  his  own 
happy  honsehold,  we  have  ever  found  him  the  same  genial,  benevolent  and  kind-hearted 
and  companionable  friend }  and, 

Beeolvedf  That  we  offer  the  family  of  the  deceased,  who  have  lost  a  kind  husband  and 
father,  our  sincere  condolence  in  this  sad  hour,  and  that  we  commend  them  to  that  One 
who  is  the  widow's  stay  and  the  orpbau^H  help. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  testimony  of  our  profound  respect  fur  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  the  members  and  ex-members  of  the  Ohio.  State  Board  of  Agricaltnre  attend 
his  funeral  in  a  body,  and,  also,  that  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  be  draped  in  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

Eeeolvedf  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  spread  upon  our  minutes,  and  a  copy  also  Ihi^ 
nished  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  to  the  press  of  the  State. 

T.  C.  JONBS, 
J.  M.  PUOH, 
Ja8.  B.  Jamison, 
w.  n.  cowdbn, 
B.  W.  Carlisle, 

Committee. 

The  Secretary  of  a  meeting^  of  the  State  oflBcers,  Supreme  Court  and 
Commission,  reported  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  from  our  midst  Hon.  John  H.  Klip- 
part,  late  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  and  whereas,  in  this  afiSictive 
dispensation  of  Providence^  society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  citizens,  the  State  a 
useful  and  upright  officer,  his  friends  a  genial  and  esteemed  companion,  his  family  a 
beloved  husband  and  father;  and  whereas,  in  our  personal  and  official  relations,  we 
have  ever  found  him  a  genial,  cultured,  and  refined  associate ;  therefore, 

Beeolvedf  That  we  tender  to  his  family  our  warmest  sympathies  in  this,  their  heart- 
felt affliction. 

Besolred,  That  we  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

Beeolvedf  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  papers, 
and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
oeased. 
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AORUJULTUSAL  RoOMS, 

Mondatf  Morning,  October  28,  1878. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  it  was 

Agreed,  That  Jas.  W.  Fleming  be  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Board  aotil  the  annual 
meeting  in  Jannary. 

The  Acting  Secretary  was  insttucte  I  to  complete  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  year,  and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
annual  agricultaral  convention. 

Adjourned. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms, 
Columbus,  November  15,  1878. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  President,  the  Executive  Committee  met  to 
prepare  for  the  closing  up  of  the  year's  proceedings. 

Members  of  committee  all  present  except  Mr.  Pope. 

The  bills  on  file  and  not  paid  were  examined,  found  correct,  and  ap- 
proved, but  ordered  to  await  the  full  meeting  of  the  Board  for  payment. 

Ordered,  That  Treasarer  Wing,  assisted  by  the  Acting  Secretary,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  late  Secretuy  against  the  Board,  and  make  settlement  as  they  iind  them  ren- 
dered. 

Agreed,  That  certificates  of  indebtedness  be  isened  to  parties  applying  for  premiums 
at  the  last  Fair,  said  certificates  to  be  as  follows : 

BooMd  or  THifi  Ouio  State  Board  of  Agkiculiurk, 
Columbus, ',  187-—. 

This  ie  to  certify  that was  awarded  premiums  amounting  to  the 

0iini  of dollars  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  held  at  Columbus,  September,  1878, 

which  amoant  will  be  paid  as  soon  as  there  are  funds  in  the  treasary. 


A-eHng  Secretary, 
ISr  A  duplicate  copy  of  this  certificate  is  kept  on  file,  and  as  soon  as  there  are  funds 
in  the  treasury  you  wiii  be  notified,  when  yon  can  send  this  certificate  ikro^g}^  any  bank 
Ibr  collection. 

Oa  motion,  adjournecL 


State  Aoricultural  Rooms, 
Columbus,  Monday  evening,  January  6,  1878. 

Members  present — President  Pugh,  Messrs.  Carlisle,  Smith,  Weltz, 
Cowden,  and  Murphy.  Absent — Messrs.  Stone,  Stickney,  Wing,  and 
Pope. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Carlisle,  Weltz,  and  Cowden  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Acting  Secretary. 

Agroed,  That  the  commended  list  be  taken  up  for  consideration. 
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Ordered^  Tb»t  the  following  be  inoorporated  in  the  premium  list  for  1879:  Trio 
Sumatra  pheasants;  folding  bedstead;  child's  bedstead;  lodge  and  military  supplies ; 
pneumatic  middlings  purifier ;  lawn  mower ;  wool  press  and  tier ;  hay  tedder ;  three^ 
horbe  plow ;  apple-parer }  display  of  minerals ;  traction  farm  engine ;  ai^nstable  buggy 
top ;  hand-carying ;  airoastleei ;  dinplay  gents'  furnishing  goods ;  gent's  overooat ;  pre- 
pared ferns ;  medley  pictures. 

Ordered,  That  diplomas  be  awarded  as  follows : 

Davidson  A  Butlidge,  for  farm  traction  engine. 

Buffalo  Forge  Company,  for  portable  forge. 

Thos.  B.  Whiley,  for  automatic  gate. 

Halm,  Bellows  A  Butler,  for  parlor  inlaid  table. 

Geo.  Bobb,  a^ent,  for  lot  of  Eureka  salt. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Murphy,  Smith,  and  Wing  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  and  report  on  essays. 
Adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


Tuesday  Mornuio,  10  o'clock. 

Members  all  present  except  Messrs.  Stickney  and  Stone. 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Acting  Secretary  reported  as  follows  : 

We,  the  undersigned  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  aeoonnts  of  the  Treasurer 

and  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Board,  would  respectfully  report  that  we  have  carefully 

examined  the  same,  and  find  the  books  accurately  and  neatly  kept,  and  that  all  the 

eheckn  issued  correspond  in  amount  with  the  Yoochera  for  the  same,  as  required  by  the 

by-laws  ot  the  Board. 

B.  W.  Caruslb, 

Lbo  Wbltz, 

W.  N.  COWDBN, 

C^mwnttee. 
Recess  until  2  o'cock  P.M. 

9  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

Agreed,  That  Mr.  Poynta,  of  Kentucky^  be  allowed  the  premium  on  milking  co^ 
'^  Madam  Kyle,''  provided  be  preeent  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  milk  and 
butter  produced  in  a  given  time. 

Ordered,  That  the  Acting  Secretary  communicate  with  J.  H.  Benson  relative  to  the 
exhibition  of  flour  at  the  late  Ohio  State  Fair. 

Agreed,  That  J.  B.  Howe  be  granted  a  Silver  Medal  for  '^Wanaer  Sewing  Machine'' 
exhibited  at  the  late  Fair. 

Agreed,.  Tliat  Leonard  Crow,  of  U eking  county,  be  awarded  the  premium  of  $30  for 
best  crop  of  five  acres  barley,  he  having  eomplied  fully  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  relative  to  sworn  statements,  etc. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  convention  in  the  Ohio  Senate  Chamber  Wed- 
nesday, 10  o'clock  A.M.,  January  8. 
Last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  1878. 

Attest :  Jas.  W.  Flbmikg, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 


[For  approval  of  the  following,  see  report  of  committee  to  examine 
accounts  of  Treasurer  and  acting  Secretary.] 

Columbus,  January  7, 1879. 

John  H.  Puqh,  Pretidehi  of  the  Ohio  8taU  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  exhibit  of  the  financial  transactions  and 
condition  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  as  appearing  from  the  several  accounts,  I  herewith  respectfully 

submit. 

Jas.  W.  Fleming,  Acting  Secretary. 

TOTAL  RE0SIPT8  DURINO  THE  YEAR. 

From  State  appropriation $3,000  00 

"     contingent  fnnd 233  32 

<*     snndriee,  cash 225  00 

"     M.  Gnmble 1,000  00 

"     DUI  Weigand 50  00 

**    State  Fair  receipts 9,541  75 

"     Osbome 1,050  00 

*'     Herehieer 75  00 

"     Hocking  Valley  tickets 37  75 

Total $15,812  82 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  bank  OTerdraft  at  beginning  of  year $3,580  41 

**    oatstandiDg  checks  of  former  years 198  00 

"    premiums  of  1878 1,303  00 

"    printing  and  adyertising 2,17190 

*<    lumber  and  material 233  81 

**    forage  and  refreshments • 659  25 

"    expenses  of  members  of  the  Board......... 51104 

'*    labor  and  assisCanoe.....^ 3,437  45 

**    express  and  freight 118  26 

«    office  expenses 302  35 

"    postage  and  telegraph 220  26 

**    Secretary 1,750  00 

"    clerk , 598  97 

**    interest  on  oyeidraft 168  06 

Total $16,252  76 

From  which  deduct  outstanding  unpaid  checks  of  present  year 399  00 

Showing  total  amount  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer  to  be $14,853  76 

Which  deducted  fh>m  gross  receipts  as  above,  shows  a  present  balance  of 
cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  of 359  06 
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The  liabilities  of  the  Board  are  as  follows : 

For  outstandiDg  checks  of  former  yean $231  95 

"                        1878 399  00 

For  premiams  of  1878|  as  foUows : 

On  horses 1,703  50 

On  cattle 1,456  UO 

On  sheep,  swine,*  and  poultry 1,587  00 

On  machinery,  etc 304  00 

On  mechanics'  and  manofactnrers'  products 341  00 

On  donjestio  fabrics,  etc 754  00 

On  farm  products 525  00 

On  fruits,  flowers,  and  fine  arts 1,171  00 

Horse  premiums,  extraordinary 142  50 

Flower      "                    "             153  00 

For  bills  for  adyertising  State  Fair  of  1878,  on  fiJe  and  awaiting 

payment 361  60 

For  printing  Bulletin  of  1878 200  00 

For  miscellaneous  accounts  awaiting  adj  ustment 547  65 

Total - $9,867  20 

Less  cash  on  hand 359  06 

Actual  liabilities $9,508  14 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 


OF  TlIB 

OHIO  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 


Sbnatb  Chambsr,  Columbus,  Omo, 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1879—10  o'clock  A.M. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.M.,  by  the  President,  Judge 
John  M.  Pugh,  and  the  roll  of  counties  called  by  the  Secretary,  James  W. 
Fleming,  representatives  from  sixty  eight  counties  being  present. 

Allen 8.  Sanford. 

Athens Isaac  Stanley. 

Belmont « J.  F.  Charlesworth. 

Batler Jas.  Giflftn. 

Carroll ^ George  H.  Allen. 

Clarke -Smith  Wallace. 

Clermont J.  O.  Rapp. 

Clinton Leo  Weltz. 

Columbiana John  Robinson. 

Coshocton J.  S.  filliot. 

Crawford E.  R.  Eearsley. 

Cuyahoga S.  W.  Enapp. 

Darke Charles  Negley. 

Delaware ..George  Neilson. 

Erie D.  H.  Benschoter. 

Fairfield R.  L.  Sharp. 

Fayette Charles  Palmer. 

Franklin J.  CB.  Reniok. 

Fulton J.  H.  Bringham. 

Gallia Charles  D.  Bailj. 

Geauga Peter  Hitchcock. 

Greene ^ William  McPherson. 

Guernsey John  Rose. 

Hamilton W.  H.  HilL 

Hardin W.  A-  Kelly. 

Harrison John  J.  MoFadden. 

Hocking Sam.  E.  Bay. 

Holmes Robert  F.  Gray. 

Huron John  A.  Williamson. 
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Jefferson « J.  T.  Eithcart. 

Knox John  C.  Levering. 

Lake E.  T.  C.  Aldrioh. 

Lawrence L.  Kelly. 

Licking William  Parr. 

Logan William  B.  Pool. 

Lorain C.  8.  Mills. 

Lncae 8.  8.  Eetohnpi. 

Mahoning ^.^  ..J.  H.  8hields. 

Marion George  Siterer. 

Medina .*. Geo.  MtGanyard. 

Meigs J.  L.  Carpenter. 

Mercer D,  J.  Root. 

Miami W.  A.  B.  Tenny. 

Monroe ^ I....  Dr.  Williams. 

Montgomery  Ed.  Thomas. 

Morgan £.  8.  Fawcett. 

Morrow Minor  Harrod. 

Muskingum Jno.  M.  Lane. 

Noble Dalzell. 

Panlding -. J.  W.  Fleming. 

Perry ^ 8amnel  Arnold. 

Pickaway F.  M.  Black. 

Portage H.  Y.  Beebe. 

fhreble J.  M.  Dangherty. 

Patnam C.  Mack. 

Boss.^ Jos.  W.  Clark. 

8andasky La  Q.  Bawson. 

Shelby ^ 8.  Alex.  Leckey. 

8tark J.  E.  Neiz. 

8nmmit John  F.  Moore. 

Tmmbnll 8.  N.  Edwards. 

Tuscarawas 8.  Harmount. 

Van  Wert v L  W.  McElwain. 

Warren Samnel  Irons. 

Washington P.  Palmer. 

Williams ..J.  P.  Marsh. 

Wood E.  B.  Beaverstock. 

Wyandot L.  B.  Harris. 

On  motion  of  B.  W.  Carlisle,  of  Fairfield,  the  chair  appointed,  as 

COMMTFISB  ON  BULBS  Ain>  ORDBR  OF  BUSIinBSS, 

W.  B.  McClun>(,  of  Fra.nklin ;  Simpson  Harmount,  of  Tuscarawas ; 
and  D.  L.  Pope,  of  Geauga. 

Isaac  Glaze  moved  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Convention,  which  was 
agreed  to. 
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THB  PRSeiDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDBKSB 

Was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

€^enilemen  of  the  Convention : 

It  affordB  me  great  pleaanre  to  welcome  yon  here  to-day,  not  meiy^Ly  as  the  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agrioaltare,  bnt  also  as  a  citizen  of  the  capital  city  of  Ohio,  and 
I  tmst  that  the  result  of  yonr  deliberations  this  day  will  be  snoh  that  they  will  innre  to 
the  beet  interests  of  the  great  cause  of  agriculture,  in  which  we  will  be  moved  to  re- 
newed energy  and  determination,  so  that  the  results  of  the  year  1879  shall  surpass  those 
of  any  former  year ;  if  this  can  be  done,  our  labor  will  not  be  in  yain. 

The  year  18^8  has  passed  away  and  its  results  are  before  us.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  that  this  country  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  the  agricultural  products  of  all  kinds, 
throughout  this  State  especially,  were  in  kind  and  quality  almost  unprecedented.  The 
winter  of  1877  and  1878  was  admirably  adapted  to  starting  the  growth  and  leading  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  that  staple  product — ^wheat.  The  spring  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  winter,  and  the  two  conspired  to  bring  about  the  glorious  results  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  harvests.  These  results  have  brought  agriculture  into  greater  prominence 
than  ever  before,  and  the  people  have  at  last  learned  that  this  country  is  not  only  des- 
tined to  be  in  the  advance  in  mechanical  productions  of  all  kinds,  and  to  continue  yield- 
ing its  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  and  add  to  its  wealth  by  these  m^ans  alone, 
but  that  the  products  of  agricultural  labor  will  continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  resources  of  the  country.  The  science  of  agriculture  is  keeping  pace  with  mechanics 
and  all  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

The  science  of  agriculture  has  for  its  object  the  enabling  man  the  better  to  obtain 
the  means  of  sustaining  life,  without  which  means  all  knowledge  of  nature  and  art  would 
be  of  no  avail ;  so  that  the  science  of  agriculture  is  the  objective  point  of  all  other 
sciences.  As,  by  means  of  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  history  tells  us  man  first  obtained 
the  means  of  life,  so  by  the  same  means  he  continues  to  live  and  move.  Agriculture 
gains  by  every  new  discovery  in  science  and  every  new  invention  in  the  arts.  Mechan- 
ics and  agriculture  go  hand  in  hand,  each  assisting  the  other,  so  that  greater  results  in 
each  are  thus  obtained.  The  principles  of  mechanics,  gleaned  from  the  truths  of  sci- 
ence, and  put  to  the  test  by  mechanical  inventions,  all  conspire  to  make  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  less  and  less  difficult,  and  its  results  the  more  easily  obtained.  The  sciences 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  too,  aside  from  their  connection  with  mechanics,  are  very 
important  factors  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  former, 
for  example,  imparts  to  us  those  truths  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  know  the  elements 
which  comprise  the  different  agricultural  products,  and  from  that  knowledge  to  con- 
clude what  fertilizer  is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  any  particular  vegetable  product. 
By  means  of  chemistry  we  are  also  enabled  to  analyze  and  classify  all  agricultural 
products,  and  from  that  analysis  and  claBsifioation  systematize  the  pursuits  of  their  cul- 
tivation. 

Need  I  tell  you  of  the  important  assistance  which  is  lent  to  our  science  by  the  other 
sciences— by  geology,  giving  us  accurate  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  qualities  of 
soils,  and  by  meteorology,  which  gives  us  almost  positive  information  as  to  the  weather 
which  is  near  at  hand  f  This  latter  branch  of  knowledge  is  rapidly  taking  rank  with 
the  most  accurate  of  sciences,  and  when  that  accuracy  shall  have  been  tested  and 
demonstrated  by  the  successes  of  many  years,  I  predict  that  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
our  signal  service  will  be  of  the  highest  use  to  the  farmer,  enabling  him  to  forestall  the 
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•  action  of  the  nataral  elements  and  garner  the  fraits  of  his  labor  with  greater  and  greater 
snccess  with  each  sncceeding  year. 

Many  yalnable  resnlts  have  been  attained  in  agricnltnre  with  the  aid  of  the  natural 
aeienoes,  and  who  can  tell  what  new  discoveries  in  these  fields  may  do  for  our  science  f 
Can  any  one  tell  what  ratio  the  labor  required  at  the  present  day  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  a  certain  agricultural  product  will  bear  to  the  labor  required  years  hdnoe  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  that  article  f 

We  know  the  results  obtained  in  the  years  that  have  gone.  They  are  matters  of  his- 
tory, but  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  is  before  us,  but  whatever  will  aid  In  bringing 
about  glorious  results  in  agriculture  should  be  fostered  by  us  with  a  benevolent  hand, 
and  as  the  sciencesi  and  arts  and  mechanics  have  aided  agriculture  so  materially  in  the 
past,  every  honest  effort  in  the  future  for  the  advancement  of  our  race  in  the  knowledge 
of  those  great  branches  of  learning,  should  be  energetically  assisted  by  us. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to,  which  require  dis- 
cussion and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  One  is  the  fact  that  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  personal  property  of  the  State  escapes  taxation,  and  the  result  is  that 
farmers  are  obliged  to  pay  that  much  more  than  their  rightful  proportion  of  the  taxes. 
This  ought  to  be  remedied.  No  farm  property  can  escape  taxation,  and  all  property 
ought  to  bear  its  equal  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  t'txation.  The  other  is  the  rate  of 
interest  on  money.  The  capital  invested  in  agriculture,  after  paying  for  labor  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  does  not  bring  an  averai^e  yearly  income  to  its  owners  of  above  three 
per  cent.  The  government  pays  four  per  cent,  for  its  capital.  By  the  laws  of  this  State 
eight  per  cent,  is  lawful  interest.  The  result  is  that  many  enterprising  farmers  sell 
their  farms  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  en- 
gage in  some  other  employment. 

The  productive  industries  of  the  State,  such  as  farming,  mining,  and  manufEUsturing, 
cannot  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  live ;  unproductive  or  speculative  business,  can 
and  does  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  one  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  other 
ought  to  be  discouraged.  Nothing  will  tend  more  to  increase  production,  and  thereby 
increase  wealth,  than  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  on  capital,  and  equal  taxation. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  the  State  Fair  of  187d  was  not  a  success,  financially,  owing 
entirely  to  the  great  rain  storm,  which  set  in  on  the  opening  and  continued  without 
cessation  throughout  the  entire  fair.  We  are,  however,  proud  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the 
exhibition  was  concerned,  none  better  was  ever  given  in  the  State.  Every  department 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  that,  too,  with  the  best  material  the  State  could  pro- 
duce. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  horse  department ;  it  may  be  true  that  there  was  not  so  many 
horses  present,  as  at  some  former  years,  but  that  they  were  of  a  better  quality,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  There  is  one  thing  apparent  to  all  who  attended  the  fair,  that  is,  that 
there  was  a  less  number  of  what  may  be  termed  '^  dead-head  "  horses  this  than  any  for- 
mer year.  The  same  can  be  said  as  to  the  cattle  department ;  it,  too,  was  well  repre- 
sented, and  I  can  safely  say  that  it  was  second  to  none  ever  held  in  the  State,  so  far  as 
the  quality  was  concerned ;  it  is  true,  in  this  department,  as  in  the  horse  department, 
that  there  may  not  have  been  so  many  entries  as  some  former  years,  but  it  was  more 
than  made  up  in  quality,  which,  we  think,  speaks  well  for  the  stock  men. 

Again,  take  the  swine  department,  and  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  use  the  language 
of  the  Hon.  John  H.  Milligan,  in  his  report,  in  which  he  says:  *' In  quality,  as  well  as 
numbers,  they  have  never  been  equaled  at  any  exhibition  of  swine  in  Ohio."    The  same 
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can  be  said  of  the  sheep  department ;  we  think  none  better  was  ever  shown  at  any  State 
fair. 

As  to  the  halls  I  can  hardly  tell  what  to  say  abont  them ;  they  were  literally  fnll  to 
overflowing,  with  the  fiuest  material  in  the  borate.  I  shall  content  myself  by  simply  re- 
marking that,  so  far  as  the  halls  were  concerned,  no  better  exhibition  was  ever  given  in 
the  State. 

Unfortunately  for  the  saooess  of  the  fair,  oircnmstanoes  have  been  snoh  that  the  at- 
tendance is  merged  into  two  days,  and  should  they  tnrn  oat  as  in  1876  and  1878,  fail  are 
is  inevitable ;  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  keeping  the  fair 
open  for  a  lunger  time,  or  else  to  have  the  baildings  so  arranged  that  whether  it  rained 
or  not  visitors  could  attend  in  the  ury. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  series  of  five  years,-  as  recommended  by  the  Convention  in  this 
room  in  1874,  terminated  with  the  btate  Fair  of  1878.  It  now  becomes  your  duty  to  thb 
St  Ate  Board  either  to  decide  to  looa.e  the  fair  permanently  or  not.  I  trust  that  your  de- 
liberations upon  thi8  subject  will  be  characterized  with  coolness,  and  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  argunients  advanced.  At  present  we  have  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  at  Clev- 
eland, the  Tri-State  Fair  at  Toledo,  the  Southern  Ohio  Fair  at  Dayton,  and  the  Exposition 
at  Cincinnati  (which  is  destined  to  be  a  permanent  affair),  and  neither  of  these  cities 
will  in  all  probability  desire  the  location  of  the  State  Fair.  The  competition  for  the 
location  is  accordingly  confined  to  a  less  number  of  cities  than  formerly.  There  are  ar- 
guments which  cau,  and  probably  will,  be  brought  forward  both  for  and  against  perma- 
nent location  of  the  State  Fair.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  advise  you  to  take  either  course, 
but  will  content  myself  with  counseling  you  to  decide  upon  taking  that  coarse  which 
may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  you  will  all  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  year  duty  regardless  of  criticism.  There  is  one  more  point 
connected  with  the  fair  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  Convention,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  discussed,  that  is  the  system  of  free  passes.  For  one  I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  issuing  free  passes  to  any  one.  Ist.  Because  our  experience  is  that  the  par- 
ties requiring  them  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  the  admission  fee;  2d.  Because  many 
who  receive  them  never  did  anything  to  assist  agriculture  in  any  way  whatever;  3d. 
Because  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  paying  public  at  large. 

The  question  as  to  the  price  of  admission  is  one  of  considerable  importance ;  that  is, 
whether  it  is  advisable  for  the  Board  to  continue  to  charge  fifty  cents,  or  to  go  back  to 
the  old  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  in- 
terebts  of  the  fair  to  charge  but  twenty -five  cents.    This  is  a  question  for  discussion. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  economize  in  every  possible  way  to  make  the  fair  a 
success. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  the  saddest  part  of  my  duty  has  come.  That  is, 
to  announce  to  you  the  death  of  your  late  Secretary,  John  H.  Klippart.  He  died  at  his 
late  residence  on  East  Town  street,  in  this  city,  on  the  afternoon  of  October  24,  1878. 
He  expired  witn  perfect  cumposare,  and  without  a  groan  or  struggle.  His  dlBtingnished 
services  as  your  Secretary  are  indelibly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  S  ate  Board  for 
more  than  twenty  years  past.  He  was  a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  father.  He  leaves 
a  widow  aud  one  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss.  As  a  companion  he  was  social,  and  a  good 
talker.  His  hospitable  mansion,  on  Town  street,  was  always  open  to  his  friends,  and  no 
guest  ever  purted  from  there  without  feeling  happier  for  his  visit.  I  shall  not  detain 
this  CoDventiou  with  an  extended  eulogy,  for  I  learn  that  there  are  several  gentlemen 
present  who  will  make  extended  remarks  in  regard  to  the  deceased. 
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Ii(  conolnsion,  I  now  return  to  one  and  all  my  sincere  thanks  for  kind  treatanent  in 
the  past. 

The  chair  now  announced  that  there  was  opportunity  for  any  counties 
which  were  not  represented  at  roll- call  to  report. 

J.  B.  Jamison  :  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report 
to  this  Convention  on  that  part  of  the  President's  address  which  refers 
to  the  death  of  our  late  Secretary,  John  H.  Klippart. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the  following  appointed 
by  the  chair  as  such  committee :  James  B.  Jamison,  Leo  Weltz,  J.  M. 
Millikin,  Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend,  and  Dr.  Black. 

REPORT  OF  COMMrrrEB  ON  BULBS  AKD  ORDBR  OF  BUSINESS. 

W.  B.  McClung,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business, 
now  made  the  following  report  : 

The  oomniitteey  by  leave,  recommend  that  the  uanal  parUamentaiy  mles  shall  be  need 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and  propose  the  following  snbjeots  for  discnssion, 
and  in  the  following  order,  to  wit : 

1.  What  is  the  most  ezhansting  crop  grown  in  Ohio  f 

2.  Whac  wiU  make  farming  more  desirable  f 

3.  Which  are  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  for  Ohio  f 

4.  Does  farming  pay  as  weU  as  the  learned  professions  in  Ohio  f 
&.    Does  tine  sheep  breeding  pay  in  Ohio  f 

6.  What  is  the  requisite  education  for  farmers'  sons  f 

7.  Belation  of  science  to  agricaltnre. 

The  committee  farther  recommend  that  nominations  for  members  of  the  Board  shall 
take  place  jast  preceding  the  noon  adjournment,  and  the  election  the  first  business  of 
the  evening  session. 

RKPORT  OF  THB  COMMnTBB  ON   RBS0LUTI0N8    RBSPBCTIMO  THB   DBATH  OF  SBCRBTABT 

JOHN  H.  KLIPPART. 

James  B.  Jamison,  from  this  committee,  reported  as  follows : 

Tour  committee,  appointed  to  report  resolutions  on  the  death  of  our  late  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  H.  Klippart,  are  now  ready  to  report.    Mi^or  Millikin  wiU  read  the  report. 

The  report  was  read  by  Major  Millikin,  as  follows : 

The  decease  of  our  long-time  associate  and- our  esteemed  friend,  John  H.  Klippart,  late 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  calls  loudly  upon  this 
Convention  for  an  expression  of  its  appreciation  of  his  character  as  a  man ;  of  his  ser- 
vices in  his  official  capacity ;  of  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  husbandry,  and 
the  great  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  his  death. 

While  we  strongly  reprobate  the  expression  of  insincere  and  extravagant  encomiums 
upon  the  dead,  we  nevertheless  deem  it  becoming  and  proper  to  speak  in  truthful  words 
of  commendation  of  the  sterling  qualities  and  worthy  and  useful  lives  of  our  departed 
friends. 

This  Convention  will  not  be  expected  to  prepare  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  history  and 
laborious  life  of  our  deceased  friend ;  that  labor  of  friendship  must  come  from  those  who 
shall  be  afforded  time  and  opportunity  for  the  Judicious  performance  of  such  a  duty.    A 
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brief  roferenoe,  however,  to  the  more  important  iDcidents  of  his  life  will  not  be  deemed 
either  nntimelj  or  inappropriate. 

Mr.  Klippart  wae  bom  in  Btark  connty,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1623;  he  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  24th  of  October,  1878.  Of  his  opportunities  in  early  life  for  ob- 
taining a  good  ednoation  we  are  not  prepared  to  speak.  The  aotive  temperament  of  the 
man,  the  peonliar  oharacteristics  of  his  mind,  and  his  qnalifications  for  such  employ- 
ment, led  him  to -become  an  associate  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  when  conducted 
by  Thomas  Brown,  deceased.  He  soon  thereafter  became  more  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  agrionltural  interests  of  Ohio  by  his  election  as  Corresponding  Secretary 
to  onr  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  early  in  Ddcember,  1856.  In  that  responsible  and 
honorable  capacity  he  dischaiged  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  for  nearly  twenty- 
two  consecutive  years,  to  the  acceptance  of  said  Board  and  in  the  interest  of  advanced 
husbandry. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  said  office  its  duties  were  generally  esteemed  to  be  almost 
exclusively  clerical,  or,  at  most,  such  as  specially  belong  to  the  business  of  a  mere  com- 
piler. Extensive  attainments  in  a  Knowledge  of  either  the  history  or  science  of  agricul- 
ture were  not  esteemed  to  be  indispensable  attainments  for  that  position,  although 
scientific  gentlemen  had  previously  occupied  said  position  with  credit. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  no  man  could  well  have  surpassed  Mr.  Klippart. 
He  was  quick  in  his  perceptions,  singularly  apt  in  doing  the  required  work,  and  always 
ready  and  prompt.  His  systematic  and  careful  habits  enabled  him  to  have  the  business 
of  his  office  in  each  trim  condition,  and  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  as  to  occasion  no 
delay,  no  embarrassment,  when  pressing'business  became  more  urgent. 

While  he  discharged  his  mere  office  duties  with  scrupulous  faithfulness,  yet  he  dili- 
gently li^bored  for  the  acquisition  of  higher  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of  not  only 
the  science  of  agriculture,  but  of  every  kindred  science,  so  that  he  might  year  by  year 
increase  the  value  of  our  agricultural  reports,  which  were  prepared  by  him,  and  pub- 
lished under  his  editorial  supervision.  He  bestowed  his  labor  upon  them  not  only 
assiduously,  but  with  an  intense  desire  to  make  them  of  great  value  as  a  reliable  reposi- 
tory of  useful  and  practical  information,  so  that  through  them  the  standard  of  Ohio  agri- 
cultural literature  might  be  improved  and  elevate<l. 

In  view  of  the  time  required  for  the  discharge  of  his  pressing  official  duties  as  Secre- 
tary, and  the  performance  of  other  scientific  and  official  obligations  which  he  had 
assumed,  it  is  a  marvel  that  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
valuable  scientific  knowledge  and  of  general  useful  information.  He,  however,  was  an 
enthusiastic,  persevering,  indefatigable  worker.  He  devoted  all  the  time  at  his  com- 
mand to  yigtirous  study.  Notwithstanding  the  frailty  of  his  physical  organizaiion  and 
his  impaired  strength,  he  continually  and  ambitiously  pressed  forward  in  his  studies,  so 
that  he  might  become  thorough  in  those  branches  of  learning  which  were  most  useful  to 
him  in  his  position,  and  which  were  congenial  to  his  tastes. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  intimate  knowledge  of  his  mental  characteristics,  and  have 
known  him  well,  can  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  kindliness  of  his  natare  and  the 
fjAithfulness  of  his  friendships.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  kind,  genial,  and 
affectionate. 

Mr.  Klippart  had  become  quite  extensively  known  as  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture— as  a  member  of  literary  and  scientific  associations — abroad  and 
at  home.  He  had  acquired  a  deservedly  high  standing  as  an  industrious,  inquiring 
worker  in  his  sphere,  and  as  a  man  entitled  to  public  confidence.  Valuable  and  honor- 
able as  the  testimonials  he  may  thus  have  acquired  are  to  his  worth,  they  are  of  inferior 
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Talue  when  oompared  with  the  high  testimonial  bestowed  npon  him  by  his  continnanoe 
for  tioenty  two  successive  years  in  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  year  by  year  won  his  reappointment  by  a  strict,  faithfnl,^and 
intelligent  discharge  of  his  duiies,  and  thos  he  acquired  the  high  honor  of  being  regarded 
as  an  honest,  faithiul,  and  competent  public  servant. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend  then  read  the  following  resolutionfl,  drawn  up  by 
the  committee : 

Besolvedf  That  in  the  death  of  John  H.  Klippart,  who  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  had 
been  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  State  sustains  a  serious  loss,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  loses  a  faith- 
ful and  accomplished  officer,  and  the  State  of  Ohio  a  citizen  who  labored  incessantly  for 
the  public  good. 

Besolvedf  That  the  careei:  of  Mr.  Elippart — ^begun  under  great  disadvantages,  but 
ended  iu  marked  usefulness  and  distinction — is  worthy  the  emulation  of  the  young  men 
of  our  State. 

Besolvedf  That  this  Convention  tenders  its  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, and  mourns  with  them  that  a  life  so  full  of  good  service  and  of  future  promise  should 
so  early  have  terminated.  Many  have  lived  longer,  but  very  few  have  done  more  to 
merit  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Besolvedf  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mr.  Klippart's  family,  and 
incorporated  with  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  Dr.  Townsend  said: 
Mr.  President,  to  what  has  been  reported  by  the  committee,  I  would  beg 
to  add  a  few  words,  which  I  have  prepared  hastily  in  writing  that  I  might 
save  the  time  of  the  Convention : 

Mr.  President  and  Qentlrmbn  op  the  Convention  :— To-day  we  cannot  fail  to 
note  the  absence  of  one  familiar  face  and  voice.  John  H.  EHippart,  for  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  the  Correspuudiug  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  died  on 
the  24th  of  October.  For  many  months  his  friends  had  observed  his  comparative  feeble- 
ness, but  their  solicitude  was  partly  set  at  re^tt  by  the  cheerful  answer  given  to  all 
inquiries  "  that  he  now  felt  much  better.''  His  physician  prescribed  relaxation,  and 
assured  him  that  he  could  discover  about  him  no  evidence  of  organic  disease ;  an  assur- 
ance which  a  post  mortem  examination  showed  to  be  fully  justified.  Mr.  Klippart  died 
from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  the  result  probably  of  nervous 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  overwork.  Pain  and  discomfort  though  often  felt,  were  as 
often  and  promptly  relieved  by  electricity  in  some  of  its  modes  of  application.  Unfor- 
tnoately,  however,  the  relief  and  strength  thus  obtained  were  as  uniformly  expended  in 
further  labors,  instead  of  in  seeking  rest  and  restoration,  until  finally  and  unexpectedly 
he  sank  beyond  the  help  of  his  accustomed  stimulus,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  but  little  past  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 

John  Hancock  Klippart  was  born  near  Canton,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  July  26,  1823.  His 
ancestors  were  German,  though  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States  for  two  or  three  generations. 
His  father,  Henry  Klippart,  was  a  man  of  Ifut  little  education,  but  of  more  than  average 
natural  ability,  and  it  is  probably  from  him  that  our  friend  inherited  his  peculiar  men- 
tal activity.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  were  able  to  secure  for  him  only  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  common  schools.  In  his  tenth  year,  he  went  to  live  with  an  aunt, 
that  he  might  render  her  what  assistance  he  could  in  her  work  of  weaving.   At  thirteen 
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he  became  erraDd  boy  in  a  store  in  Lonisyille,  Btark  connty,  but  remained  only  a  ftw 
months.  He  next  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  drag  store  of  Sala  &,  Kline)  of  Canton ;  after 
remaining  there  some  three  years,  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  drag  and  dry  goods  store  in 
llassillon,  and  afterward  in  a  similar  store  in  lit.  Eaton,  Wayne  connty.  In  1847,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-fonr,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emeline  Rahn,  of  Canton,  and  soon  after  set 
np  in  a  dry  goods  store  on  his  own  aoconnt.  In  184^  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Osnaling,  Stark  connty.  In  1852  he  became  a  contractor  on  the  Ohio  &,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  speedily  lost  all  of  his  previoas  earnings.  In  1853  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  political  paper  at  Canton  ;  this  veiitare  not  proving  a  snccess,  he  made 
another  newspaper  experiment  at  Cleveland,  which  was  equally  nnremanerative.  Early 
in  1856  he  was  employed  by  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  upon  the  Ohio  FarvMr^  and  near  the 
dose  of  the  same  year  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
col  tare.  From  that  time  he  has  been  identified  with  the  agricnltaral  interests  of  oar 
State,  and  perhaps  we  may,  for  a  few  moments,  be  permitted  to  speak  of  his  life-work. 

Mr.  Klippart  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State  Board — 
had  he  been  styled  Qeneral  Secretary,  it  woald  have  better  expressed  the  extent  and 
scope  of  his  duties.  Of  preceding  annual  conventions  he  acted  as  secretary,  and  arranged 
the  proceedings  for  publication. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  State  Board,  although  some  member  acted  as  recording  secre- 
tary, and  made  a  minute  of  the  basiness  transacted,  these  records  were  arranged  by  Mr. 
Klippart  for  publication  in  the  annual  report.  The  reports  ftom  the  several  county  socie- 
ties were  placed  in  his  charge,  and  by  him  arranged  and  sent  to  press.  Preparations 
for  each  State  Fair  were  made  by  the  whole  Board,  or  by  its  executive  committee,  bat  a 
large  share  of  the  work  unavoidably  fell  upon  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the  Board, 
without  compensation,  gave  their  time  to  arranging  for  and  attending  the  State  Fairs, 
often  at  great  sacrifice  of  personal  interests,  consequently  Mr.  Klippart,  the  only  salaried 
officer  connected  with  the  Board,  was  left  to  look  after  numerous  details.  During  the 
fairs  innumerable  matters  required  his  attention,  the  services  of  the  Secretary  were 
always  in  requisition ;  so,  when  the  fairs  were  oyer,  an  immense  number  of  settlements 
and  adjustments  required  his  attention.  Besides  this,  he  kept  the  office  throagh  the 
year,  where,  besides  his  legitimate  duties,  he  answered  orally,  or  by  letter,  innumerable 
questions.  Perhaps  none,  except  members  of  the  Board,  who,  of  necessity,  were  often 
in  the  office,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  multitude  of  sensible  and  senseless  questions  to 
which  the  Secretary  was  expected  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer.  But  this  was  merdy 
clerical  work,  and  an  immense  amount  of  it  required  to  be  done. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Klippart  performed  a  large  amount  of  literary  labor  of  hlgbar 
character.  He  wrote  essays  on  almost  all  agricultural  topics  of  interest,  and  these  re- 
quired extensive  research ;  for  he  brought  to  the  office  no  practical  knowledge  of  any 
branch  of  farming.  He  translated,  or  procured  the  translation  of  many  of  the  best  arti- 
cles from  French  and  German  periodicals.  He  made  laborious  compilations  of  statistics, 
showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  agriculture  within  the  Slate.  Two  elaborate 
treatisee  emanated  from  his  pen :  one  on  the  "  Wheat  Plant ; "  the  other  on  "  Drainage.'' 
These  were  first  published  In  the  annual  reports,  and  afterwards  in  book  form. 

In  1860  Governor  Dennison  appointed  him  one  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  examine  and  report  on  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle, 
which  was  then  creating  consternation  among  the  stockmen  of  the  country.  In  1865  he 
visited  Europe,  made  an  extended  tour,  and  an  able  report  upon  the  various  agricaltani|^ 
institutions  there  in  operation.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hayes  one  of  the 
Assistant  Geologists  for  the  State  survey.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Noyea 
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one  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  take  measures  for  restocking  the  waters  of  the  State 
with  edib]e  fish.  In  1876  he  attended  the  great  centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  to 
present  there  the  agricultural  products  of  Ohio. 

From  all  these  appointments,  and  consequent  services  rendered  to  the  State,  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Reports  have  been  enriched.  I  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  these  twenty-one  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Klippart.  Be-, 
cently,  however,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  look  them  all  over,  and  I  hazard  nothing  in 
saying  that  they  constitute  a  body  of  agricultural  literature  upon  which  the  people  of  ' 
any  State  might  look  with  satisfaction.  Of  course,  the  articles  that  fill  these  volumes 
were  not  all  written  by  Mr.  Klippart ;  for  almost  every  well-known  farmer  in  the  State 
has  addded  to  these  volumes  by  his  contributions.  Many  of  these  articles,  however, 
were  written  at  Mr.  Kilppart's  special  request,  and  but  for  his  interest  in  the  subjects 
discussed,  many  of  those  prepared  would  never  have  been  written.  These  twenty-one 
volumes  form  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory,  which,  being  iu  our  own  houses,  will 
serve  to  remind  us  of  his  services  to  the  State  much  better  than  any  stately  obelisk 
erected  in  a  cemetery.  I  regret  to  say  that  either  because  these  reports  were  distributed 
gratuitously,  or  for  some  other  cause,  they  have  not  been  fully  appreciated.  How  few 
fanners  have  taken  pains  to  procure  and  preserve  an  unbroken  set.  I  have  seen  some  of 
these  volumes  packed  away  in  various  court-houses  in  the  State,  and  the  county  audi- 
tors have  had  trouble  in  disposing  of  them.  It  would  seem  that  many  farmers  prefer 
that  some  one  should  tell  them  what  a  book  contains  to  reading  it  for  themselves.  I  have 
often  heard  Mr.  Klippart  answer  inquiries  by  saying,  *^  You  have  the  agricultural  reports  9 
read  there  what  Judge  Jones,  or  Dr.  Warder,  or  Major  Millikin,  or  others  have  said  on 
the  subject,  and  you  will  not  need  to  make  such  inquiries. 

Valuable  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  such  a  life  as  Mr.  Klippart's.  In  the  first  place, 
we  may  learn  from  it  that  work  is  a  good^  thing f  not  merely  for  its  objective  results,  but 
for  its  effect  upon  the  worker ;  it  is  in  the  struggle  for  existence  that  inherent  force  finds 
its  opportunity  and  means  of  development.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  not 
only,  but  it  is  equally  the  mother  of  industry,  and  enterprise,  and  economy. 

Mr.  Kiippart's  parents  could  give  him  but  little  help ;  they  gave  him  only  a  scanty 
education  and  no  money ;  consequently,  he  was  compelled  to  work,  and  his  work  not 
only  brought  bread  ^nd  butter,  but  it  afforded  him  practical  training  both  of  body  and 
mind.  While  a  dry  goods  chrk  he  became  a  handsome  penman,  and  also  acquired  the 
practice  of  book-keeping.  As  a  clerk  he  learned  to  be  accommodating  and  courteous, 
and  no  education  is  worth  more  to  a  person  than  agreeable  manners.  Better  even  than 
this,  he  learned  just  what  he  could  do,  and  to  rely  upon  himself.  Judging  of  its  effect 
upon  Mr.  Klippart,  no  young  man  need  regret  that  he  is  compelled  to  work, 

Mr.  Klippart's  life  may  teach  young  men  not  to  yield  to  discouragement.  Many 
things  that  he  undertook  did  not  succeed ;  he  tried  being  a  merchant,  u  railroad  con- 
tractor, and  an  editor ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other — not  necessarily  from  any  fault  of 
his  own — he  failed  in  all.  Then  he  became  Secretary  of  the  State  Board.  In  this  he 
proved  a  success,  and  found  a  field  where  all  his  previous  experiences  were  valuable  to 
him,  and  where  he  had  full  scope  for  the  exercise  and  growth  of  his  powers.  He  did  not 
yield  to  discouragements ;  when  he  failed  in  one  thing  he  tried  another ;  finally,  by  per- 
severance he  succeeded.  His  whole  life  is  an  illnstration  of  the  value  of  determination 
and  of  perseverance. 

Mr.  Klippart's  life  not  only  shows  that  it  pays  to  work ;  it  shows  that  it  pays  toell  to 
work  HARD.  Many  men  will  work  hard  to  make  a  fortune ;  they  will  leave  no  stone  on- 
taned ;  they  will  toil  early  and  lato  to  put  money  in  their  purse.    Others  will  work 
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•qoally  bard  to  win  fame ;  what  they  do  or  wLat  tbey  Boffer  counts  as  nothing,  so  that 
it  brings  distinotion.  They  wonld  seek  the  babble  repntation,  as  Shakespeare  says,  in 
the  cannon's  month.  Mr.  Klippart  was  not  less  earnest,  bnt  his  passion  was  not  for 
wealth  or  fame,  bnt  for  knowledge.  For  this  he  worked  incessantly,  in  season  and  oat 
of  season :  everything  within  reach  was  laid  nnder  contribntion ;  every  mineral,  every 
plant,  every  insect,  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  animal  was  made  to  tell  its  story  and  minister  to 
his  craving  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  more,  this  knowledge  when  acquired  was  turned 
to  good  account.  Those  of  yon  that  have  spent  time  in  his  ofiSce  know  how  frequently 
men  came,  having  in  their  bauds  a  mineral :  **  What  is  this  f  they  would  ask,  and  in 
reply  he  told,  that  is  pyrites,  or  hematite,  or  Galena,  or  bituminous  shale,  or  mica;  or 
the  question  wonld  be,  ''  What  plant  is  this;  what  is  its  name,  and  what  is  it  good  fort'' 
Or  "What  insect  is  this;  is  it  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  or  is  it  mischievous  f"  To  thoa- 
aands  of  such  inquiiies  he  usually  had  a  ready  and  instructive  answer,  and  the  relations 
of  such  facts  to  human  well-being  were  familiarly  and  courteously  explained.  Every 
farmer  of  the  State  he  regarded  as  his  client.  Every  department  of  natural  history,  be- 
cause of  its  close  alliance  with  agriculture,  he  cultivated  with  an  unflagging  zeal.  What 
seemed  to  many  only  insignificant  facts  were  by  him  seen  in  their  relation  to  use,  and 
that  he  better  understood  their  true  value.  Thus,  he  not  only  worked,  but  he  worked 
hard  and  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Klippart's  life  also  teaches  us  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  too  hard.  He  had  a  passion 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  the  acquisition  was  pleasant  to  him,  and  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  use  it  when  acquired.  He  never  satiated ;  the  more  he  learned,  the  more  he 
wished  to  learn.  In  consequence  of  this  desire  for  improvement,  he  became  a  member 
of  several  scientific  associations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  always  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  proceedings.  He  sought  and  obtained  an  appointment  upon  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  upon  the  Fish  Commission,  doubtless  thinking  that  both  appoint- 
ments might  be  made,  directly  or  indireotiy,  conducive  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
State.  Besides  this,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  remains  of  pre- historic  races 
scattered  over  the  State ;  and  hence,  the  State  ArchsDological  Society  found  in  him  a  zealous 
member.  The  varieties  of  race,  noticeable  in  the  population  of  this  and  other  States, 
raised  in  his  mind  many  questions;  and  hence,  ethnology  became  with  him  a  fa- 
vorite study.  Now,  but  for  a  single  reason,  all  these  pursuits  would  have  excited  our 
admiration,  and  have  been  commendable.  Bat  no  man  can  embrace  all  subjects  of 
thought,  or  acquire  all  knowledge.  Oar  humanity,  of  necessity,  has  its  limitations. 
Neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  can  be  worked  beyond  certain  bounds.  Could  Mr. 
Klippart  have  learned  in  time  the  measure  and  limit  of  his  strength,  he  might  probably 
have  continued  to  labor  another  twenty  years.  As  the  sad  result  proves,  more  ci  con- 
centration and  more  of  moderation  in  regard  to  work  would  have  been  more  pr  Qtable. 
How  difficult  it  id  for  any  man  to  be  thoroughly  wise,  but  where  one  errs  by  voluntarily 
accepting  work  beyond  his  strength,  ten  thousand  err  by  not  utilizing  half  :  -eir  force. 
In  conclusion,  then,  the  lesson  of  Mr.  Klippart's  life,  if  expressed  in  wck.s,  is  this: 

WORK,  WORK  HARD  ;  DON'T  WORK  TOO  HARD. 

B.  W.  Carlisle.    I  move  that  the  resolutions  reported  I  y  the  com- 
mittee be  adopted. 

Which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

B.  W.  Carlisle.    I  now  move  that  they,  together  wit)i  the  address  by 
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Dr.  Townshend,  following  the  same,  be  spread  upon  the  journal  and 
engrafted  in  our  next  annual  report. 

Agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  President.  The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  members  of  the  State  Board. 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  were  put  in  nomination:  Peter 
Murphy,  of  Butler  county,  for  re-election ;  Charles  Smith,  of  Marion,  for 
re-election;  L.  B.  Wing, of  Licking, for  re-election;  R.  Baker, of  Lorain; 
Arvine  C.  Wales,  of  Stark;  E.  J.  Hiatt,  of  Morgan;  Henry  Milner,  of 
Erie;  C.  C.  Cunningham,  of  Medina;  S.  H.  Pitkins,  of  Summit;  J.  B. 
Robison,  of  Allen ;  T.  P.  Joy,  of  Delaware ;  H.  B.  Perkins,  of  Trumbull ; 
R.  S.  Gilchrist,  of  Logan,  and  N.  H.  Hill,  of  Hamilton. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  1:30  P.M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  1:30  P.M.,  when  M.  B.  Bateham,  of 
Painesville,  read  the  following  paper: 

AXONS  or  PAOGRBSS  IN  OmO  AGRICULTURE,  AND  BENEFITS  RBSULTINa  FROM  HARD  TDOKS. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  CoHventUm:  It  giY66  me  pleasure  to  meet  this  large 
body  of  fnends  of  Ohio  agrlcnltare.  I  see  before  me  a  number  of  v^erana  in  this 
cause— thoee  who  enlisted  in  this  work  with  me  tMrty-four  years  agOf  when  I  commenced 
in  this  city  the  publication  of  the  Ohio  Cultiyator,  and  a  few  months  later  issued  a  call 
for  the  first  State  Convention  of  this  kind,  to  consider  the  wants  and  condition  of  our 
agriculture,  and  to  devise  means  for  its  improvement;  also  to  ask  of  the  Legislatuie 
some  recognition  of  this  great  but  then  negleoted  interest. 

I  was  young  then,  as  were  most  of  you.  The  men  who  composed  that  Conventlim 
were  generally  past  middle  age,  and  a  majority  of  them  have  gone  to  their  final  rest; 
but  their  works  remain.  Biany  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  the  recorded  doings 
of  that  Convention  and  the  early  history  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  which  grew 
out  of  it ;  but  there  are  some  items  of  the  unwritten  history  of  those  times  which  are  of 
interest  in  connection  with  my  present  theme. 

We  hear  much  said  in  these  times  of  the  evils  of  party  strife  and  the  blindness  of 
political  prejudice ;  but  these  were  much  worse  in  the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
Every  public  measure  at  that  time  was  approved  or  condemned  solely  fix>m  sporty  stand- 
point, according  as  it  was  deemed  a  Whig  or  a  DemocraUo  project  When  I  was  starting 
the  Ohio  Cultivatori  I  found  that  Sam.  Medary,  the  leading  Democratic  editor,  would  do 
my  printing  on  better  terms  than  the  printers  of  the  other  party ;  but  when  it  was 
known  that  the  paper  was  printed  on  a  Democratic  press,  a  number  of  the  Whig  editors 
revised  to  commend  it  to  their  fanning  readers,  from  the  belief  that  it  was  secretly 
owned  by  Medary,  or  would  in  some  way  aid  his  party.  Then  when  the  State  Board 
was  organized,  and  it  was  found  that  all  the  active  members  were  Whigs,  with  an  ex- 
Whig  Governor  (Allen  Trimble)  as  its  President,  we  were  told  that  it  would  be  vain  Id 
ask  for  any  aid  or  recognition  for  such  a  Board  firom  a  Democratic  Legislature,  so  the 
chief  of  the  Democrats,  Sam.  Medary,  was  persuaded  to  be  the  nominal  Secretary  of  tl«s 
Board,  on  my  promising  to  do  all  the  work.    This  satisfied  the  timid  ones,  and  after  the 
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Boud  hftd  worked  one  year  withoat  a  dollar  of  fands  to  defray  expenaeB,  it  was  resolred 
to  aak  the  Le|]^slatore  for  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  carry  on  its  plana. 
The  worthy  President  had  not  faith  that  a  dollar  wonld  be  obtained  from  that  sonroe; 
but  by  a  little  lobbying  the  Legislature  granted  the  Board  the  munificent  sum  of  two 
hmndred  dollarsy  to  be  expended  for  the  promotion  of  agrionltnre  in  Ohio ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  wasted  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  panty  wrangling,  and  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  United  States  Senator! 

Gratifying  as  is  the  contrast  in  many  respects  between  those  times  and  the  present,  I 
think  yon  will  agree  with  me  ab  much  progress  as  should  have  been  has  not  been  made, 
the  past  thirty-fonr  years,  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  Ohio— especially  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  improvement  ot  the  mass  of  oor  farmers — and  we  all  know  that 
the  first  and  greatest  step  in  agricultural  improvement  is  the  improvement  qf  the  farmers  and 
their  famUUes,  In  these  respects,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  progress  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion has  not  nearly  kept  pace  with  that  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

I  think  that  the  attention  of  our  State  Board,  and  their  late  Secretary,  has  been  too 
largely  devoted  to  the  mere  externals  of  agricultural  improvement ;  and  there  certainly 
has  been  great  progress  in  these— the  general  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  ani- 
mals, and  better  styles  of  implements  and  machines.  I  would  not  under-value  these, 
but  I  claim  that  they  are  of  less  importance  than  the  intellectual  and  social  elevation 
of  the  farmers  and  their  children.  It  is  to  the  signs  of  progress  in  this  direction  that  I 
wish  to  invite  attention. 

First  among  the  hopeful  signs,  is  the  general  waking  up  of  the  farmers  and  the  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  State,  to  the  importance  of  some  radical  amendment  to  our 
school  laws,  so  as  to  secure  the  means  of  better  education  for  farmers'  children  who  can 
not  attend  the  graded  schools  of  the  villages.  This  is  a  reform  which  has  long  been 
needed,  and  the  lack  of  which  has  been  a  sad  detriment  to  thousands  of  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  now  past  school  age.  The  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  year  on  this  subject,  and  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  by  the  ablest  edu* 
cators  in  the  State,  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  the  wisest  measures,  and 
the  better  education  of  our  coming  race  of  farmers. 

But  I  promised  to  speak  of  the  benefits  resulting  to  agriculture  from  the  late  ''hard 
times,"  and  it  is  in  this  direction,  I  conceive,  that  we  find  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
progress.  We  are  told  that  "  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  and  in  order  that  we  may 
the  better  appreciate  the  beneficial  results  of  the  hard  times,  we  need  to  glance  at  the 
influences  of  the  flush  times,  the  few  years  preceding.  Manufacture,  commerce,  and 
speculation  were  then  pushed  to  their  utmost  limit;  fortunes  seemed  easily  made,  and 
every  man  possessed  of  money  or  credit,  with  a  fair  amount  of  brains,  seemed  deter- 
mined CO  obtain  wealth  in  some  other  way  than  by 'Qod*  appointed  labor  or  doing  valua- 
ble service  for  others.  Many  farmers  caught  the  prevailiDg  mania  for  speculation,  and 
some  even  mortgaged  their  farms  to  raise  money  to  invest  in  railroad  schemes  or  specu- 
lation in  stocks  or  produce.  I  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  in  a  Hue  of  thirty  miles 
down  this  Scioto  Valley,  nearly  one-half  the  farmers  were  bankrupted  by  the  specula- 
tions of  those  times.  But  worst  of  all,  in  its  pernicious  effS^cts,  was  the  development  of 
the  popular  sentiment  that  labor  was  degrading  to  people  claiming  respectability ,  and  farming 
was  a  life  of  drudgery  which  all  young  people  should  avoid,  if  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  find  positions  or  employment  in  town  or  city.  Such  sentiments,  we  learn,  prevailed 
in  ancient  Rome,  and  hastened  her  downfall.  They  have  long  prevailed  to  some  extent 
in  this  country,  but  not  to  such  degree  as  during  this  time  of  our  great  fictitious  proa- 
perity. 
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The  ooDseqnence  was,  all  the  farmers'  sons  who  had  ednoation  and  ambition  enoagh 
to  have  made  leading,  progressive  farmers,  left  their  country  homes  for  the  town  or  citji 
or  to  Join  the  great  army  of  hammers  and  traveling  agents.  The  sons  and  daughters 
who  remained  on  the  farms  were  secretly  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  envied  their 
acqnaintances  in  town,  while  the  latter  felt  pity,  akin  to  contempt,  for  their  "conntry 
cousins."  All  this,  of  course,  affected  unhappily  the  minds  of  farmers  generally,  and 
there  was  very  little  effort  in  t!ie  way  of  improvement,  excepting  as  some  were  prompted 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  their  farms  in  the  hope  of  selling  them  shortly  for  better 
prices.  And  not  a  few  good  farmers  whose  sons  had  left  them,  sold  their  farms  and 
moved  into  the  towns,  to  please  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  give  the  latter  the 
advantages  of  better  education  and  society.  By  these  inflaences,  the  largest  share  of  the 
best  young  blood  of  our  farming  population  was  drawn  out  of  the  profeasionf  and  there  was 
little  chance  for  any  real  improvement  in  agriculture. 

But  the  crisis  came,  and  none  too  soon.  The  bubbles  of  speculation  bursted,  and  the 
over-stimulated  whirl  of  trade  and  manufacture  suddenly  ceased,  leaving  their  mana- 
gers bankrupt,  and  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands  of  workmen,  clerks,  and 
salesmen.  Then  came  the ''hard  times"  to  merchants,  mechanics,  and  townspeople 
generally,  with  hosts  of  failures  and  wasting  anxiety.  Many  young  men  who  had  com- 
menced business  failed,  and  many  more  who  had  been  employed  as  clerks  were  no  longer 
wanted.  Families  that  bad  been  thought  wealthy,  now  lacked  the  means  of  comforta- 
ble subsistence,  and  were  glad  to  receive  weekly  visits  and  contributions  to  their  larder 
fh>m  their  farming  relatives,  if  they  had  any.    . 

Now  commenced  the  change  of  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  farming  and  farm  life, 
which  is  working  most  beneficially  for  agriculture.  While  business  men  were  failing  or 
losing  heavily  by  the  failures  of  others,  and  the  accumulations  of  a  life-time  were  van- 
ishing, leaving  only  a  burden  of  debt  and  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  future  subsistence, 
it  was  natural  they  should  regard,  with  feelings  of  envy,  the  position  of  the  farmers, 
with  their  bountiful  crops  and  all  the  means  of  comfort,  with  freedom  from  debt  and 
oare. 

Many  of  the  farmers'  sons,  who  but  a  few  years  before  forsook  farm-life  because  it  was 
too  low  f  «r  their  ambition,  now,  schooled  by  adversity,  had  their  views  and  feelings  so 
changed  that  they  gladly  returned  to  their  father's  house,  and  to  manly  labor  on  the 
faixm.  Some  older  business  men,  also,  who  learned  farming  in  their  boyhood,  purchased 
faimB  with  the  remants  of  their  fortunes,  and  moved  on  to  them,  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  their  days  in  the  quietude  of  rural  life.  Both  these  classes  are  now  zealous  advo- 
cates of  improved  farming,  and  are  convinced  that  farm-life  need  not  be  such  drudgery 
as  it  is  often  made.  They  are  striving  by  reading  and  study,  combined  with  experience 
and  observation,  to  make  farming  an  intellectual  and  scientific  as  well  as  profitable  pur- 
suit.   This  feeling  is  happily  becoming  quite  general  in  some  ndghborhoods. 

The  increased  popular  esteem  for  farming,  and  the  disposition  of  the  sons  to  remain 
on  the  farms  is,  of  course,  giving  fresh  life  and  cheer  to  farmers  and  their  families,  and 
increasing  their  self  respect,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
advancement.  Hence  we  have  seen,  within  a  few  years,  a  disposition  to  read  agriool- 
tural  books  and  papers,  and  to  discuss  with  each  other  the  principles  and  practice  of 
their  profession,  and  all  matters  that  pertain  to  their  interests  or  duties  as  farmers  and 

•itizens. 

Hie  Grange  Movement. — One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress  among  farmers  is 
the  organization  and  operation  of  nearly  one  thousand  Oranges,  besides  numerous  far- 
mer^ clubs  in  our  State.    We  may  differ  in  opinions  respecting  some  of  the  features  of 
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the  QimDge,  bnt  I  think  all  will  admit  that  the  prlDciples  of  the  Order  are  Jast  and  bene- 
ficial ;  and  the  social  and  edocational  inflaences  aredeetined  to  accomplish  more  for  the 
promotion  of  agricalture,  by  the  improvement  of  farmers  and  their  families  than  any  other 
agency  that  has  ever  been  in  operation.  It  is  only  within  a  year  or  two  past  that 
the  real  infloence  of  the  Orange  movement  has  begon  to  make  itself  felt.  Mach  time 
was  spent  in  organizing  and  eradicating  erroneons  notions,  and  then  in  teaching  how 
their  work  can  best  be  done.  This  preliminary  woik  is  still  going  on  in  many  cases, 
along  with  the  more  practical  bosiness.  With  its  forty  thousand  members  in  the  State, 
working  harmonionsly  and  intelligently  for  the  benefit  of  agricaltare,  who  can  estimate 
the  amonnt  of  good  that  this  agency  may  accomplish  in  the  years  to  come ! 

The  Fertilizer  Movement. — Among  the  signs  of  progess  in  Ohio  agriculture,  I  mentior 
also  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  these  articles,  as  on  account  of  the  benefits  that  have  arisen  from 
their  nse,  in  setting  the  minds  of  farmers  to  thinking  and  reading  on  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples which  are  involved  therein,  and  thus  overcoming  the  prejudice  which  existed  in 
some  minds  against  scientific  farming. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  has  increased,  and  the  present  ex- 
tent of  their  use,  especially  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  are  quite  remarkable,  and 
may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  very  general  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  Orange 
meetings.  From  facts  that  have  come  to  me,  I  believe  that  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
tons  of  bone-dust  and  superphosphate  were  purchased  and  used  by  farmers  of  Ohio  the 
past  year.    Much  of  this  was  distributed  through  the  business  agencies  of  the  Orange. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  only  here  and  there  a  farmer  ventured  to  try  these  fertilizers,  in 
consequence  of  reading  about  them  in  the  agricultural  papers.  The  experiments  were 
on  a  small  scale  at  first,  but  finding  good  results,  larger  amounts  were  used  the  next 
season,  and  when  the  crops  matured  doubting  and  prejudiced  neighbors  were  invited  to 
note  the  results.  When  the  product  of  wheat  was  doubled  by  the  use  of  a  few  dollata' 
worth  of  bone-dnst,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  argument  was  of  a  convincing  kind,  even 
to  dull  intellects,  and  some  who  never  before  would  admit  that  they  could  derive  any 
benefit  from  agricultural  papers,  were  now  quite  desirous  of  reading  about  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  and  ready  to  admit  that  there  was  something  in  scientific  farming.  I  think  it 
is  quite  probable  that  some  farmers  who  are  now  so  enthusiastic  in  their  belief  that 
these  fertilizers  are  going  to  work  a  renovation  of  their  old  lands  will  be  measurably 
disappointed  after  a  few  years,  unless  other  well-known  methods  of  keeping  up  fertility 
are  also  used.  I  have  no  doubt  that  phosphoric  acid — the  active  principle  of  bone-dust — 
is  the  one  element  most  wanting  in  these  old  wheat  soils  at  this  time ;  but  after  a  few 
pretty  liberal  applications  of  bone  the  effect  may  be  very  slight,  showing  that  this  ele- 
ment is  present  in  sufficient  supply,  and  other  manures  or  fertilizers  are  needed.  All 
these  matters  will  soon  be  understood  by  those  who  have  set  to  work  investigating  this 
subject ;  and  the  grand  thing  about  the  fertilizer  movement  is,  that  it  has  set  thomsandi 
of  farmers  to  reading  and  earperimenling  in  a  manner  they  had  nerer  done  htfore,  and  it  is  now 
a  topic  of  discussion  in  hundreds  of  Orange  meetings,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly 
nseful  in  stimulating  young  farmers  especially,  to  thought  and  investigation.  Hence,  I 
say  again,  I  regard  this  movement  as  another  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  progress  in  Ohio 
agriculture. 

I  would  also  mention,  as  one  of  these  signs  of  progress,  the  arrangement  for  the  delivery 
of  the  course  of  lectures  for  farmers,  at  the  (Agricultural)  State  University,  Much  good 
will  no  doubt  result  therefrom,  not  only  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  themi 
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but  also,  throngh  their  teachings  and  practice,  to  many  of  their  neighbors.  I  tmst  thia 
will  be  bat  the  commencement  of  a  long  aeries  of  annual  lectores  bf  this  kind,  and  that 
the  nnmbers  who  will  attend  them  in  futare  years  may  be  indefinitely  increased. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  signs  are 
auspicious  for  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  greater  agricultural  progresa  than  we  have 
yet  seen  in  Ohio;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  asking  our  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  devi$e  and  adopt  some  advanced  measures  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  in- 
terest. It  is  quite  time,  for  instance,  that  we  had  in  this  great  State  at  least  one  eaeperi- 
menial  farm,  managed  by  men  of  science  and  practical  experience,  where  many  of  the 
problems  could  be  solved  pertainirg  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
serring  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  our  soils,  the  merits  and  Talue  of  the  yarious 
fertilizers  for  the  different  soils  and  crops,  etc.  But  I  will  leave  this  rauge  of  the  sub- 
ject for  others,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  well  considered  by  the  Board,  if  there  is  not 
time  for  its  discussion  by  this  Conyention. 

The  subject  for  discussion  now  being,  '^  What  is  the  most  exhaustive 
crop  grown  in  Ohio?"  it  was  opened,  as  follows,  by  W.  N.  Cowden: 

I  was  asked,  two  or  three  hours  ago,  to  make  some  remarks  upon  this  subject: 
''What  is  the  most  exhaustive  crop  grown  in  Ohiof  I  had  desired  to  speak  after 
some  one  had  open<  d  the  discussion,  following  him  for  a  few  moments.  However,  as 
that  is  not  the  condition  of  things,  I  must  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  saying 
something  with  regard  to  a  crop  which  we  in  southern  Ohio  are  raising,  I  think,  and  as 
I  will  prove  by  figures,  to  our  detriment.  It  is  a  ficbct  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  southern  Ohio  are  being  exhaasted  of  those  mineral  elements  which  feed 
plants  and  make  up  crops.  I  think  that  the  tobacco  crop,  which  we  in  southern  Ohio 
have  so  long  grown,  is  the  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soils  there.  It  is  very  difficult, 
on  our  hills,  now,  to  get  the  fields  reseeded — to  get  a  catch  of  grass,  as  we  call  it— after 
we  quit  cropping  in  tobacco,  and  other  crops  are  cultivated  in.  Now,  I  attribute  this  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  exhausted  our  soils  by  growing  tobacco  on  them.  We  have  ex- 
hausted our  soils  to  such  an  extent,  in  many  places,  that  we  can  not  restore  it  by  the  usa 
of  clover. 

Chemical  science  has  demonstrated  to  us  the  fact  that  tobacco  and  clover  feed  on  verr 
nearly  the  same  mineral  elements.  But  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  it  is  taken  off  the  soil — 
taken  out  of  our  State  and  country.  Ohio  tobacco  is  all  marketed  in  France  and  Berlin. 
But  in  the  case  of  clover  it  is  just  as  exhaustive,  if  we  take  the  hay  off,  and  take  all  the 
seed  off,  and  don't  restore  back  to  the  fields  the  plant  elements.  But  when  we  raisa 
clover  we  leave  a  great  part  of  the  plant  food  in  the  ground.  We  can  not  take  it  all  off 
when  we  make  hay  and  pasture ;  and  then  when  we  turn  it  under,  in  the  shape  of  green 
crops,  we  restore  all  the  elements  destroyed,  and  all  the  additional  elements  of  the  clover. 
While  growing  only  tobacco,  we  impoverish  the  soil. 

For  one  reason  and  another,  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  look  up  the  elements  on 
which  plants  feed  in  the  soils.  I  have  bad  access  to  some  authorities — ^perhaps  have  not 
found  as  many  as  some  of  you,  but  have  found  some.  Southern  Ohio,  and,  I  suppose, 
Brown  and  Montgomery  counties,  ought  to  quit  raising  tobacco.  I  have  some  facts  that 
show  to  me  that  we  in  southern  Ohio  ought  to  cease  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Here 
is  a  table  copied  from  the  Agricultnral  Report  for  1872,  prepared  by  Prof.  Wolff,  ot  the 
Agricultural  Academy  of  Hohenheim.  I  have  also  had  access  to  the  tables  of  Bosseit, 
Beiman,  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Pr.  Peters,  of  Kentucky,  who  all  substan- 
tially agree  in  the  elements  extracted  by  the  various  crops  we  produce.    I  need  not 
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mention  the  fact  that  there  are  oertain  non-esseotial  elements  in  the  prodnctiotn  of 
plants,  and  that  there  are  oertain  essential  elements.  There  are  oertain  elements  of  plant 
food  fonnd  in  onr  soils  withont  whioh  no  plant  oan  grow — ^withoat  which  no  plant  can 
live  at  all ;  for  instance,  potash,  nitrogen,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  solphnric  add. 
These,  I  believe,  onr  chemists  class  as  the  essential  elements.  In  other  words,  eoUs  In 
which  these  are  absent,  thongh  the  others  may  be  present  in  abondance,  can  not  snstaim 
plant  life.  While  there  are  other  elements  which  the  plants  feed  npon,  yet  if  they  are 
taken  ont  the  plants  will  grow, 

I  have,  in  this  table,  nearly  all  the  essential  elements  for  plant  life.  In  this  table  I 
have  shown  ordinary  plants.  First,  the  wheat  plant.  For  instance,  in  every  1,000  lbs 
of  wheat  sold  off  of  onr  farms,  we  take  away  20.8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  5.5  lbs.  of  potash,  2.2 
lbs.  of  magnesia,  .6  lb.  of  lime,  8.2  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  .4  lb.  of  salphoric  acid. 
These  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  plants,  withoat  which  plants  can  not  grow.  If 
we  take  1,000  lbs.  of  straw,  we  sell  3.2  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  4.9  lbs.  of  potash,  1.1  lbs.  of  mag- 
nesia, 2.7  lbs.  of  lime,  2.3  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1.2  lbs.  of  snlphuric  acid.  If  we 
sell  1,000  lbs.  of  rye,  we  sell  17.6  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  5.4  lbs.  of  potash,  1.9  lbs.  of  magnesia^ 
j5  lb.  of  lime,  SJi  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  .4  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  take  com  as 
another  example,  when  we  sell  1,000  lbs.  of  it  we  sell  16  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  3.3  lbs.  of  pot- 
ash, 1.8  lbs.  of  magnesia,  .3  lb.  of  lime,  5.5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  .1  lb.  of  snlphnrit 
add.  Now,  take  tobacco.  In  every  1,000  lbs.  we  sell  46  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  54.1  lbs.  of  pot- 
ash, 20.7  lbs.  of  magnesia,  73.1  lbs.  of  lime,  7.1  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  7.7  lbs.  of  snl- 
phnrio  acid.  In  other  words,  all  the  other  items  enumerated — wheat,  wheat  straw,  rye, 
lye  straw,  and  the  com—if  we  sell  1,000  lbs.  of  each  one  of  these,  the  total  amount  sold 
of  potash  does  not  equal  the  amount  of  potash  sold  in  1,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  And  in  the 
•ase  of  these  other  essential  elements,  the  contrast  is  still  greater ;  1,000  lbs.  of  tobacco 
•zhansts  the  soil  of  three  times  as  much  of  the  essential  elements  of  plant  life  as  any 
other  of  the  crops  grown  in  Ohio.  Hence  I  say,  I  do  hope  to  see,  in  the  near  fhture,  the 
onltivation  of  this  crop  abandoned  in  Ohio.  I  think  that,  in  view  of  its  effect  upon  tho 
soils,  it  is  not  a  remunerative  crop. 

The  next  topic,  ''What  will  make  farming  more  desirable?"  was  passed 
without  discussion. 
R.  Baker,  of  Lorain  county,  then  read  a  paper  on 

WHICH  ARE  THB  BEST  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE  FOR  OHIOf 

This  question  gives  a  wide  scope  for  discussion.  By  taking  in  the  whole  range  of  tho 
State,  it  cannot  be  expected  for  all  the  members  of  this  Convention  to  agree  upon  any 
one  or  two  breeds.  Almost  every  occupier  of  the  pastures  of  Ohio  have  their  minds 
settled  as  to  the  kind  of  cattle  they  prefer.  Some  men  have  a  fancy  for  the  Aldemey — 
they  are  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  for  dairy  purposes,  in  their  estimation  f 
and  some  men  will  insist  that  they  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  Just  as  good  for  beef  as  any 
other  race  of  cattle.  The  Ayrshires,  too,  have  their  admirers,  who  claim  that  for  milk 
they  cannot  be  excelled,  and  even  go  further,  and  contend  that  they  will  fatten  easily, 
and  also  are  to  be  admired  for  their  beauty.  Others  claim  that  the  hornless  Scotch 
•attle — Galloways  and  Aberdeens — ^are  to  take  the  field  against  all  other  breeds,  suggest* 
ing  that  it  would  be  well  to  cross  them  with  the  Shorthorns  and  others,  and  get  rid  of 
the  bones,  which  are  useless.  The  Holsteins,  too,  are  held  by  a  few  men  to  be  perfect 
as  milkers,  and  equally  as  good  as  any  breed  for  beef.  And  then  we  have  the  Hereford, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  breeding  this  class  but  claims  them  to  be  superior  to  aU  other 
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kinds.  One  large  breeder  iDsUts  that  they  are  destined  to  prevail  all  over  the  country, 
and  consequently y  most  prevail  in  Ohio.  The  handsome  and  somewhat  small  Devon  have 
still  a  claim,  and  are  looked  npon  as  the  better  breed,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
claim  a  standing  among  those  of  any  other  class.  Then  comes  the  Shorthorn,  by  many 
called  the  ''Noble  Shorthorn."  Some  breeders  and  admirers  of  the  race  claim  that  for 
dairying  purposes  this  breed  is  best  adapted,  others,  equally  interested,  insist  that  their 
place  is  for  beef.  Among  the  latter  are  some  of  our  large  ezhibiters  at  the  fairs.  If  such 
do  not  say  it,  their  cattle  speak  for  them. 

With  each  of  these  breeds  having  so  many  advocates,  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  nar- 
row down  to  one,  two,  or  even  three  of  them.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  a 
breed  merely  foi  a  few  to  pet,  but  such  breed  or  breeds,  with  their  grades,  that  are  best 
adapted  for  the  general^  farmer  of  Ohio.  The  bulk  of  the  cattle  in  our  State  are  not, 
and  probably  never  will  be,  "thoroughbreds."  I  will  first  endeavor  to  show  which  of 
the  above  named  breeds  are  not  adapted  for  the  general  farmer  of  Ohio.  The  Alderneys, 
now  fashionably  called  Jerseys,  etc.,  are  evidently  not  the  kind  tor  Ohio  farmers.  Their 
service  is  in  the  paddock  and  parks  of  the  rich,  or,  it  may  be,  for  a  city  family  cow. 
Their  cream  and  butter  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  mi  k,  when  skimmed,  is  very  inferior, 
and  when  the  cow  has  run  her  course  in  the  dairy  she  will  not  pay  to  fatten.  The  sur- 
plus bull  calves  will  not  pay  either  for  veal  or  to  castrate  for  steers.  The  Qalloways  are 
good  for  beef,  and  the  bulls  might  answer  to  reduce  the  horns  of  the  Texas  cattle.  They 
would  not  only  do  this,  but  would  improve  them  in  many  essential  points.  These,  with 
other  Scotch  breeds,  the  West  Highlander,  Angus  or  Aberdeen,  and  others,  are  not  sni^ 
passed  or  equaled  by  any  breed  for  their  rich  quality  of  fine,  marbled  beef.  But  these 
being  slow  in  their  growth  and  maturity,  and  also  lacking  the  milking  qualities,  are  not 
the  breeds  for  Ohio.  The  Hereford  is  a  hardy,  useful  animal,  and  this  breed,  where 
beef  alone  is  the  object,  might  answer.  They  will  fatten  easily  on  good  pastures,  and 
compare  with  or  surpass  almost  any  kind  to  be  sold  direct  from  the  pastures ;  but  for 
winter  feeding  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  as  the  Shorthorn.  But  with  all  their  ex- 
cellent qualities  as  beef-makers,  being  poor  milkers,  they  are  not  adapted  for  Ohio,  as 
may  be  easily  seen  by  their  slow  spreading.  Notwithstanding  their  attentive  and  ener- 
getic advocates,  who  have  done  their  best  to  push  them  along  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  they  have  not  got  a  foothold,  to  any  extent,  in  the  State,  south  of  the 

Reserve,''  and  but  very  few  of  the  breed  outside  of  Lorain  county.  The  Holsteins 
are  deep  milkers — ^have  the  character,  when  tcell  fed,  of  keeping  up  a  good  flow  of  milk 
all  through  the  season.  Many  claim  that  their  aptitude  to  fatten  is  equal  to  the  Short- 
horn's, and  that  the  steers  are  as  profitable  beef-makers  as  any  breed.  It  is  very  evident 
that  many  animals  of  this  breed  are  too  bony  ever  to  farnish  so  nice  a  quality  of  beef 
as  the  Shorthorn.  The  cross  of  the  bulls  on  to  the  common  cows  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  Shorthorn.  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  their  excellence 
supercedes  that  of  the  Shorthorn,  and  sufficiently  so  to  make  them  more  profit>able  for 
all  purposes,  or  even  as  milkers,  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  this  as  the  best,  or  one  of 
the  best,  breeds  for  Ohio. 

There  may  be  sections  of  Ohio,  where  the  land  is  high  and  rolling,  with  not  over  rich 
pastures.  And  there  certainly  is  much  comparatively  wild  land,  low  and  wet,  and  with 
inferior  herbage,  and  also  but  partially  cleared  land,  ^  here  it  would  not  be  profitable 
to  put  on  large,  heavy  cattle,  that  need  full  feed,  so  that  they  may  have  sufficient  time 
to  rest.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  that  the  Devon  breed,  being  active  and  small,  is  well 
adapted  for  hilly  land  and  where  pastures  are  short,  so  that  the  cattle  have  to  roam 
wide  to  get  their  filL    The  cows  are  not  extra  milkers,  but  the  milk  is  rich,  and  the 
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quality  of  batter  good.  The  steers,  when  well  fatted,  make  a  carcass  of  prime  bee£ 
This  breed  may  be  more  profitable  on  these  hilly  and  thin  pastures,  if  beef  is  the  object; 
then  on  the  low,  rough  land,  with  inferior  grass,  where  milk  is  the  object.  The  Ayrshires 
%re  well  adapted,  especially  if  the  milk  is  to  be  made  into  cheese.  The  breed  is  hardy 
and  active,  better  calculated  to  travel  after  their  feed  than  the  heavy  Shorthorn.  The 
heifers  will  breed  at  an  early  age,  and  they  are  as  a  class  true  milkers,  being  but  few 
that  will  not  supply  a  large  quantity,  and  keep  it  up  for  a  long  season.  If  more  than 
one  breed  is  desirable,  the  Devons  and  Ayrshlres,  for  the  purposes  above  named,  may  be 
best  for  such  portions  of  Ohio,  where  the  land  is  hilly  and  thin,  and  in  partially  cleared 
sections. 

We  come  now  to  the  Shorthorn.  This  class  of  cattle  has  been  successful  for  genera- 
tions as  pre-eminently  meritorious  as  milkers,  as  well  as  for  beef.  They  have  succeeded 
in  northern  countries  as  well  as  in  the  southern,  and  here  in  the  States  they  have  a 
strong  foothold  all  the  way  from  New  England  to  the  rich  pastures  of  the  far  West,  and 
here  in  Ohio  they  have  been  successful  in  adding  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
This  breed  has  so  thoroughly  established  itself  in  the  State  that  it  seems  almost  a  waste 
of  time  to  present  its  claims  for  the  consideration  of  the  majority  of  Ohio  farmerSi 
There  may  be  those  who  have  not  adopted  the  use  of  this  breed,  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  discarding  or  in  improving  their  scrubs,  which  were  good  enough  for  their 
forefathers,  and  just  an  good  for  them.  This  discussion  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  this 
class  of  farmers.  There  is  still  another  class  of  men  prejudiced  against  Shorthorns,  not 
being  prepared  with  a  very  good  reason.  Their  chief  reason,  if  one  at  all,  is  that  Mr. 
So-and-so  and  So-and-so  will  not  have  them ;  the  Herefords  and  Jerseys  are  better.  The 
parties  referred  to  are  evidently  interested  in  these  breeds,  and  have  used  every  influ- 
ence to  prejudice  these  people.  The  only  plan  I  know  of  respecting  this  class  of  men 
is,  they  being  so  closely  ''joined  to  their  idols" — let  them  alone. 

I  will  endeavor  to  show  wherein  this  breed  of  Shorthorns,  with  its  grades,  is  the  best 
for  Ohio.  Here  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  nor  in  favor  of  any  particu- 
lar family.  These  divisions  having  been  made  by  parties  for  their  special  gratification, 
and  these  men  have  been  building  up  this  and  the  other  family  till  many  of  them  claim 
that  these  peculiar  pet  strains  are  the  only  true  and  model  Shorthorn.  We  are  well 
aware  that  many  of  our  best  animals  are  in  these  selected  strains,  bat  we  now  wish  to 
advocate  the  merits  of  the  Shorthorn  as  a  class,  and  our  motto  is,  and  ever  has  been,  to 
look  upon  those  as  the  best  that  combine  the  most  of  those  points  which  go  to  make  up 
an  animal  of  the  greatest  excellence,  whether  they  belong  to  the  descendants  of  a  Batea, 
a  Booth,  or  to  those  (despised  by  many)  of  the  Kentucky  importation  of  1817. 

First — ^The  broad  and  deep  chest,  moderately  thick  and  mellow  skin,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  soft  fine  hair,  show  them  to  be  animals  of  undeniable  constitution,  which  is  the 
first  and  essential  point  to  be  considered  when  selecting  this  or  any  other  kind  of  live 
farm  stock.  Peihaps,  as  a  class,  no  other  race  of  cattle  are  superior  or  equal  in  this  good 
quality,  which  is  so  essential  for  a  robust,  vigorous,  and  healthy  growth. 

Secand^VlMlj  maturity  is  another  eminently  good  qnality  in  their  favor.  By  liberal 
feeding,  the  hsifers  make  sufficient  growth  that  they  can  be  bred  to  bring  a  calf  at  two 
years  and  three  months  old,  and  the  steers  may  be  put  into  market  at  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  months  old,  giving  a  carcass  of  fijiie  rich  beef,  not  to  be  excelled  or  equaled  by  any 
other  breed  at  this  early  age. 

jj^ji>i{_Anothei  characteristic  is,  that  when  not  pampered  and  held  back  for  show 
purposes,  the  cows  are  regular  breeders.  Unless  by  continued  in-and-in  breeding,  as  in 
the  Daohesfl  tribe,  snoh  families  may  be  more  uncertain. 
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Fmtrth— The  milking  properties  are  very  prominent.  In  their  native  country,  they 
have  stood  at  the  head  for  generations,  and  still  hold  the  position  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
of  the  large  city  dairies.  They  give  an  abundant  mess  at  every  milking,  and  oontiniie 
the  supply  for  nine  or  ten  months,  or  within  a  few  weeks  of  calving.  If  they  are  supers 
oeded  by  the  Aldemey  for  yellow  cream  and  batter,  they  are  not  for  qoantity,  nor  for 
richness  when  feeding  on  good  loxariant  herbage.  The  batter  made  from  the  milk  of 
the  Shorthorn  cows  can  not  be  surpassed  in  excllence  when  on  equal  feed.  There  have 
been  instances  of  large  amounts  of  butter  per  day ;  but  in  many  trials  there  have  been  ' 
individual  cows  that  would  produce  over  two  pounds  per  day,  and  this  is  not  uncom- 
mon. And  but  few.  cows  of  any  breed  have  yielded  so  large  amount  of  butter  during 
the  year  as  cows  of  this  breed.  Experience  has  made  it  clear  that  this  excellent  trait  la 
not  confined  to  any  one  of  the  so-called  families  or  strains.  We  often  hear  the  term 
used,  ''Milking  Shorthorns."  Why?  In  their  early  days  the  whole  race  were  looked 
upon  as  milkers,  their  fattening  qualities  being  secondary.  But  when  the  early  breeders 
became  saffioiently  interested  in  the  breeding  of  this  class,  and  gave  strict  attention  to 
the  business  of  coupling  the  animals  so  as  to  retain  the  milking  qualities  and  increase 
their  aptitude  to  fatten,  then  it  was  soon  made  clear  that  this  Was  the  most  desirable  of 
all  breeds  for  both  purposes.  The  aim  of  the  early  breeders  being  to  produce  a  useful 
animal— an  animal  to  meet  the  demand  for  bee^  butter,  and  cheese — ^they  required  of 
these  animals,  rather  than  pedigree,  milk,  beef,  moderately  thick  and  soft  skin,  covered 
with  dense  fine  hair. 

J^ik^The  pure  Shorthorn  is  also  best  for  beef.  At  an  early  age  they  will  produce  a 
very  level  carcass  of  fine  marbled  beef,  though  some  men  claim  that  this  is  not  "num- 
ber one  "  quality.  Here  let  us  look  at  the  fact :  that  there  are  but  few,  very  few,  pure 
Shorthorn  steers  put  into  market— the  demand  being  so  great  for  bulls  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  castrate  and  turn  them  into  beef.  Take  the  London  market,  for  instance.  The 
quotations  there  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  highest  for  "Scots,"  Shorthoma 
being  qaoted  lower.  Many  of  us  know  that  the  quotation  takes  in  aU  grades  of  this  breeds 
and  the  number  of  bullocks  of  the  class,  from  the  lowest  grade  up  to  thoroughbred,  la 
simply  "  legion ; "  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  cattle  are  represented  by  the 
best  calves  made  into  steers,  and  spayed  heifers.  Herefords,  likewise,  in  that  market, 
are  represented  by  the  very  best,  there  not  being  the  demand  for  bull  calves.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  well-bred  Shorthorn  can  not  be  excelled,  and  the  breeders  have 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  thie  beef  is  backed  up  by  cows  being  at  the  head  of  all  the 
homed  tribe  fox'  other  useful  purposes.  Daring  the  short  time  of  excitement  over  the 
fatihiendble  pedigrees  and  exorbitant  prices,  which  made  so  many  crazy,  the  general 
farmer  has  looked  shy  at  the  breed,  and  if  he  had  anticipated  making  purchases,  he  be- 
eame  disheartened,  and  by  the  continual  clamor  through  the  "  press"  of  this  and  that 
family  realizing  those  high  prices,  he  concluded  that  others  were  inferior,  and  not  being 
able  to  purchase  the  fashionable  ones,  would  not  invest  in  the  general  ran  of  useful 
Shorthorns.  The  days  of  high  prices  soon  run  their  course,  so  that  now  prices  have  be- 
come quite  reasonable,  and  the  general  farmers  of  Ohio  see  clearly  that  a  pedigree  with^ 
9Ut  individual  excellence  is  w&rthlese.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  large  m%}ori1«y 
of  Ohio  breeders  were  not  worked  up  by  those  fancy  and  ruinous  prices;  consequently^ 
Ohio  has  been  steadily  filling  up  with  this  desirable  breed,  which,  with  their  grades,  I 
claim  is  the  best  breed  for  the  larger  portion  of  Ohio. 

Sixth — No  other  breed  will  cross  so  well  on  all  kind  of  common  cows.  The  Shorthorn 
bull  leaves  the  stamp,  to  a  great  degree,  every  time,  so  that  the  first  cross  is  often  equal 
to  the  second  in  other  breeds.    We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  stamp  of  color 
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merely  is  giyen,  bat,  in  a  great  measure,  the  shape  and  general  charaoteristics  of  the 
breed.  Most  breeds  will  giro  the  oolor,  and  yet  laok  to  make  the  desired  improToments. 
The  Hereford,  for  instance,  is  almost  sore  to  give  the  white  face,  bat  does  not  make  a 
good  cross.  By  nsing  nothing  but  thoroaghbred  balls  on  the  common  or  grade  cows,  a 
class  of  animals  are  laised  that  are  suitable  and  remanerative  alike,  in  a  good  degree, 
for  the  farmers  of  Ohio.  The  cows  of  high  grades  are  nearly  equal,  and,  in  many  cases, 
for  milk  quite  so,  to  the  pure  blood.  They  are  abundant  milkers  and  easy  feeders ;  and 
if  not  quite  so  fine  in  quality  when  fatted,  will  give  a  good  serviceable  carcass  of  beet 
The  steers  and  surplus  heifers  from  these  cows  are  readily  fatted  at  an  early  age,  and 
the  beef  will  realize  more  than  the  average  price. 

We  cannot  put  these  grades  on  a  footing  with  the  pure  Shorthorns,  but  we  will  yen- 
tare  to  say  that  as  a  part  of  the  pure  they  are,  under  the  circumstances,  the  kind  for  the 
general  farmer  of  Ohio,  for  the  reason  that  all  are  not  able  to  procure  the  thoroughbred. 
It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  to  be  lamented,  that  the  grade  bulls  should  be  bied  to  cows 
having  one  or  more  crosses.  It  is  more  profitable  to  purchase  a  thoroughbred  calf^ 
which  can  be  had  for  the  price  of  a  good  fat  steer.  When  we  class  these  grades  with 
the  class  of  pare  Shorthorns  as  the  best  for  Ohio,  let  it  be  understood  that  these  grades 
should  be  bred  up  nearer  in  every  generation,  and  thus  making  them  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  very  desirable  class  of  cattle,  adapted  for  the  rich  pastures  of  our  State^ 
whether  as  cows  for  dairying  purposes,  and  raising  calves  to  be  graced  along  for  beef, 
or  as  steers,  capable  of  making  a  profitable  carcass  of  rich  beef  at  an  early  age. 

Many  will  agree  with  me  when  I  affirm  that  no  cattle  ever  brought  into  Ohio  combine 
so  many  desirable  and  strictly  useful  qualities  as  the  Shorthorns  and  their  grades.  One 
great  error  with  many  of  our  Ohio  farmers  is  that  they  expect  more  of  this  breed  than 
they  have  any  right  to  hope  for.  To  think  that  these  cattle  will  thrive  where  many 
others  would  starve  is  unwise  and  unreasonable ;  such  parties  should  not  purchase  them 
if  they  expect  them  to  succeed  when  left  to  shift  for  themselves  during  the  inclement 
weather,  or  to  expect  them  to  thrive  on  scanty  pastures,  or  with  a  short  supply  of  winter 
food.  The  cattle  to  be  abused  in  this  way  and  put  to  such  disadvantage,  we  would  not 
consider  them  the  best  for  Ohio.  No  grasier  or  farmer  has  a  right  to  expect  any  breed 
to  be  profitable  when  neglected  and  abused  in  this  way,  and  certainly  such  men  never 
ought  to  own  a  live  farm  animal.  Every  animal  should  have  an  abundance  of  good, 
wholesome  food,  as  they  have  a  capacity  to  lay  it  away  quite  profitably  to  all  who  em- 
ploy  them,  as  a  means  of  turning  the  farm  products  either  into  a  large  quantity  of  rioh 
milk,  to  be  made  into  butter  or  cheese,  or  into  a  large  carcass  of  rich  beef,  which  in 
either  case  will  realize  the  highest  market  price. 

I  have  said  that  the  Devone  and  Ayrshires,  under  some  circumstances,  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  State  may  be  best,  but  for  the  many  good  and  nsefal  qualities  which  have 
been  named,  and  for  their  adaptability  for  the  varying  climate  of  the  State,  I  clain 
tiiat  the  Shorthorns,  with  their  grades,  is  the  best  breed  of  caitle  for  Ohio. 

The  topic,  **Doe8  Farming  Pay  as  well  as  the  Learned  Professions  in 
Ohio)"  being  next  in  order,  was  passed. 

A  paper  by  E.  J.  Hiatt,  on  the  question,  *'Doe8  Fine  Sheep  Breeding 
Pay  in  Ohio?"  was  read  by  M.  J.  Lawrence,  as  follows : 

GxMTLBMEN :  Sheep  husbandry  is*  of  ancient  origin.  The  production  of  wool  and 
mutton  has  been  a  favoiite  and  necessary  pursuit  of  man  for  many  centuries.  We  oall 
attention  to  the  antiquity  of  this  pursuit  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  not 
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a  new  and  untried  branch  of  agrlcoltnre.  The  subject  on  which  yooi  Secretary  has 
invited  me  to  write  ia,  **  Does  fine  sheep  breeding  pay  in  Ohio  t ''  Oar  remarks  will  be 
brief,  and  only  embrace  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this  important  subject.  In  this 
climate  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  economy  and  comfort  in  the  abundant  use  of 
both  wool  and  mutton ;  these  products  may  be  styled  as  luxuries  and  also  as  necessaries 
of  life.  The  question  that  most  interests  the  members  of  this  Convention,  who  are 
representative  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  is,  does  it  pay  as  well  to  grow  Merino 
wool  and  mutton  in  Ohio  as  to  engage  in  other  branches  of  agriculture  t  The  first 
thought  should  be,  is  our  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  their  growth?  The  history  of 
more  than  half  a  century  will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  where  this  class  of  sheep  have 
been  and  are  beiog  profitably  grown,  and  are  also  being  improved  in  both  carcass  and 
fleece,  so  as  to  make  them  more  perfect,  therefore  making  them  profitable  as  wool  and 
mutton  producers.  The  question  very  naturally  arises,  what  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  sheep 
one  year  t  This  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  State ;  the 
estimate  herein  given  is  for  pasture  and  feed  remote  from  city  market :  One  hundred 
sheep  purchased  at  $4.00  per  head ;  the  interest  on  this  sum  at  7  per  cent,,  $28,00 ;  pas- 
ture for  seven  mouths,  from  May  1st  to  December  1st,  at  10  cents  per  month,  $70.00 ;  grain 
feed  for  five  months,  li  bushels  per  head,  to  consist  of  one-half  com,  the  remainder  to 
be  equal  parts  oats  and  bran,  or  their  equivalent  in  some  other  ground  feed^  this  mixed 
feed  to  cost  40  cents  per  bushel,  $60.00 ;  hay  at  $5.00  per  ton,  3  pounds  per  head  daily, 
$112.50 ;  cost  of  shearing  and  tying  wool,  $10.00;  one  year's  supply  of  salt,  $1.50.  The 
total  outlay  for  one  year  is  $282.00.  We  estimate  this  flock  when  purchased  to  consist 
of  forty  breeding  ewes,  twenty  lambs  (or  tegs),  twenty  yearlings,  and  twenty  two-year- 
olds  ;  the  last  sixty  are  half  wethers.  The  produce  of  the  flock  will  be  thirty-eight 
lambs;  this  allows  a  loss  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  lambs.  The  flock  will«prodnoe  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  wool,  washed  in  the  usual  way ;  this  at  36  cents  per  pound  brings 
$352.00.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  furnish  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  price  of  wooL  The  following  prices  were  furnished  by  Oeoige  Livermore  and 
Qeorge  W.  Bond,  of  Boston :  From  1827  to  1876,  both  years  inclusive,  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  the  average  price  of  fine  Merino  wool  in  the  Boston  market  has  been  53  cents,  of 
medium,  indudiog  half-blood  Merino,  47  cents,  and  of  coarse,  40  cents. 

Thirty-six  cents,  the  price  at  which  the  wool  of  this  flock  is  estimated,  is  eleven  cents 
below  the  average  price  of  medium  wool  in  Boston  during  the  fifty  years  above  referred 
to.  It  need  not  cost  to  exceed  four  cents  per  pound  to  place  the  wool  in  market,  this  to 
inolnde  freight,  drayage,  iosorance,  etc. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  should  be  deducted 
for  losses  by  disease,  etc  This  will  leave  ninety-five  of  the  original  purchase.  Add  the 
thirty-eight  tegs,  and  the  flock  will  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  whioh  will 
admit  of  selling  thirty-three  wethers  and  ewes  for  mutton,  at  $4  per  head,  $132.  Add 
this  sum  to  the  money  received  for  wool,  and  we  have  an  income  of  $384.  Deduct  from 
this  the  $282  of  outlay,  and  it  leaves  a  profit  of  $102,  and  the  flock  kept  up  to  its  fall 
number. 

This  calculation  is  on  a  flock  of  good  high-grade  merinoe,  the  grown  ewes  to  weigh 
one  hundred  pounds  each.  The  supply  of  hay  will  be  a  little  more  than  can  be  used  in 
the  five  months,  but  this  surplus  can  be  fed  during  the  seven  months  of  pasturing,  on 
lainy  and  very  hot  daya.  Twenty-five  or  even  fifty  pounds  of  good  hay  per  head  can  be 
profitably  consnmed  in  the  sheds  at  such  times.  The  manure  is  to  pay  for  the  labor  in 
earing  for  the  sheep.  The  neeesaity  and  value  of  manure  on  the  form  ia  yeady  becoming 
better  understood  and  acknowledged. 
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Allow  QB  to  call  atteDtion  to  at  least  three  different  ways  of  feeding  or  sostainiDg  the 
aoil.  The  first  is  applying  manure  from  stock  grown  or  fed  upon  the  farm ;  the  second 
is  plowing  nnder  green  crops,  and  the  third  is  purchasing  and  applying  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  last  is  a  direct  outlay  of  money,  therefjre  the  cost  can  more  readily  be 
estimated,  which  is  usually  about  three  dollars  per  acre  for  each  application.  When 
clover  is  plowed  under,  the  value  of  the  crop  thus  sacrificed  shonld  be  estimated  at  about 
two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars  per  acre,  for  this  amount  can  be  realized  from  a  good 
average  crop  of  clover  for  pasture  and  hay  for  sheep.  If  these  sacrifices  of  crops  to 
maimtsin  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  a  goodly  number  of 
sheep,  the  value  of  their  manure  may  be  better  understood.  Allow  us  to  qnote  the  fol- 
low^^from  the  late  M.  Thiers,  the  most  eminent  of  French  statesmen,  in  his  discourse 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  1870.  He  said :  **  Upon  fonr-fifths  of  the  territory,  where 
the  soil  is  stony  and  only  fine  grasses  abound,  the  fine  sheep  alone  can  convert  this  grass 
into  flesh  and  manure.  •  *  «  The  agricultural  industry  of  France  can  not  dispense 
with  sheep.''  There  is  abundant  evidence  showing  the  great  value  placed  upon  sheep 
in  France,  England,  and  other  European  countries,  as  fertilizers  of  the  soil.  , 

A  comparison  between  the  twelve  counties  of  this  State  that  have  the  largest  number 
of  sheep,  and  the  twelve  coufities  that  have  the  smallest  number,  is  herein  given.  In 
this  comparison  the  counties  having  cities  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  population  are 
not  considered.  The  State  of  Ohio,  in  1877,  had  3,724,040  sheep.  (See  State  Agricultu- 
ral Beport.)  Twelve  counties — ^Licking,  Harrison,  Guernsey,  Knox,  Muskingum,  Bel- 
mont, Columbiana,  Carroll,  Jefferson,  Morrow,  Coshocton,  and  Delaware — had  1,511,080 
sheep.  The  twelve  counties  having  the  smallest  number  of  sheep  embraced  in  this  com- 
parison— Paulding,  Lawrence,  Scioto,  Pike,  Adams,  Batler,  Darke,  Preble,  Miami,  Cler- 
mont, Van  Wert,  and  Jackson— had  93,159  sheep.  The  twelve  counties  first  named  had, 
in  round  numbers,  1,400,000  more  sheep  than  the  latter  twelve.  The  first  named  coun- 
ties plowed  under  for  manure,  in  1876, 752  acres  of  clover,  and  the  last  twelve  counties 
plowed  under  9,591  acres.  This  is  evidence  that  in  these  counties  where  but  few  sheep 
are  kept,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sacrifice  yearly  8,839  acres  of  clover  to  feed  the  soil. 
The  last  named  twelve  counties  grow  a  larger  amount  of  corn  anJ  hogs  than  the  first 
twelve,  but  the  first  twelve  counties  produce  more  horses,  cattle,  butter,  wheat,  timothy 
hay,  and  clover  hay,  showing  that  where  sheep  are  grown  in  considerable  numbers,  the 
land  yields  abundant  in  other  productions.  The  importance  of  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  fertility  of  our  soil  is  likely  to  receive  more  attention  in  the  near  fnture 
than  it  has  in  the  past.    The  necessity  for  this  is  forcing  itself  upon  us. 

A  portion  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  continue  to  keep  a  class  of  sheep  that  only  shear 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  pounds  per  )iead,  which  return  but  a  very  small  profit,  if 
indeed  any.  There  is  a  class  of  sheep  grown  in  Ohio  which  give  a  larger  profit  than  the 
flock  to  which  we  first  called  your  attention  in  this  article,  but  we  will  only  briefly  refer 
to  it  here.  The  pure  American  merino  is  of  good  size,  and  produces  an  abundant  fleece. 
Allow  us  to  present  the  record  of  one  of  this  variety — Sue,  177.  (For  her  pedigree,  see 
U.  S.  Merino  Sheep  Register,  page  135.)  She  was  lambed  in  1865,  and  has  produced  of 
unwashed  wool  182  lbs.,  which  has  sold  for  an  average  of  30  cents  per  pound — amount- 
ing to  $54.60— averaging  14  lbs.  to  the  fleece.  This  ewe  and  her  progeny,  tracing 
through  the  female  line,  has  produced  in  the  aggregate  1,759  lbs.  8  oz.,  selling  for  $527.85. 
Her  progeny,'  traced  as  stated  above,  now  number  twenty- seven.  The  full-grown  ewes 
average  in  weight  of  carcass  about  115  lbs.  This  ewe  is  living,  and  in  lamb  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Her  and  her  progeny  have  yielded  112  fleeces  of  wool  that  have  sold  for  an 
average  of  $4.80  per  fleece. 
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And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  if  this  brief  and  hastily  written  paper  may  ba 
the  canse  of  drawing  oat  some  able  discnssions  on  this  important  branch  of  Ohio  agrl- 
ooltnre  by  the  members  of  this  intelligent  body,  we  shall  have  accomplished  all  we  de- 
sired in  this  attempt. 

J.  C.  Stevens  then  read  the  following  paper  on  the  same  subject : 

In  detennining  the  kind  of  sheep  for  the  breeder  or  wool-grower  to  keep,  mnoh  de- 
pends upon  oironmstances,  climate,  soil,  statns  of  agricoltnre  and  local  demand  ibr 
meat  or  wool.  Of  the  six  hundred  millions  of  sheep  of  the  world,  England  has  thirty- 
five  millions,  and  not  a  Merino  kept  by  her,  while  nearly  all  of  the  improved  sheep  of 
continental  Europe  have  descended  from  the  several  Spanish  Merino  families.  Why  fine- 
wool  sheep  are  kept  in  continental  Europe  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  a  question 
worthy  of  note.  One  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  peasantry  and  working  men 
of  the  Continent  live  largely  on  bread  and  beer,  eating  very  little  meat,  while  they 
must  have  clothing.  Another  reason  exists  in  the  agricultural  status,  climate,  and  soil 
of  these  continental  countries :  more  pasture,  less  roots  and  grains,  and  less  intensive  • 
culture.  While  England,  with  a  dense  population  to  feed,  and  high-priced  lands,  her 
necessity  for  quickly-grown  meat,  and  her  unfavorable  soil  and  climate  for  the  growth 
of  fine-wool  sheep,  has  compelled  her  to  grow  mutton  and  long-wools,  of  which  the 
flesh-producing  aptitudes  is  found  in  the  highest  degree,  realizing  from  her  thirty-five 
millions  of  sheep  an  annual  product  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  On  high-priced  lands,  with  intensive  culture,  with  but  few  in  a  fiock,  and  on 
small  farms,  convenient  to  a  good  meat  market,  there  is  no  sheep  that  will  pay  better  to 
keep  than  the  mutton  varieties ;  likewise,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  English  comb'ng^ 
wools.  Our  consumption  of  these  wools  is  eight  millions  of  pounds,  while  we  produee 
only  about  four  millions  of  pounds ;  hence  we  import  from  England  and  Canada  the 
other  four  millions.  We  therefore  annually  send  abroad  for  these  wools  about  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  ooght,  and  may  be  profitably  produced  at  home,  saying  nothing 
about  the  value  of  goods,  the  products  of  these  wools  imported  from  England  and  else- 
where. 

If  we  aspire  to  industrial  independence,  we  must  speedily  put  a  stop  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  grow  these  woois  for  the  American  manufae- 
turer.  But  the  question  for  discussion  is.  Does  fine  sheep  breeding  pay  in  Ohio  t  In 
answer  to  this  question,  I  will  say  that,  if  it  does  not,  there  is  no  system  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry that  will  pay  in  Ohio.  But  I  have  no  doubt  the  question  is  asked  in  view  of  its 
relative  profits,  compared  with  the  growing  of  other  sheep  in  this  State  at  the  present 
time.  A  trial  of  three-fourths  of  a  century  ought  to  have  tested  this  question  pretty 
thoroughly.  In  1801  Seth  Adams,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  imported  a  pair  of  Spanish  Me- 
rino sheep  from  France  into  this  State.  What  afterwards  became  of  them  we  can  leam 
but  little.  In  1793  Wm.  Foster,  of  Boston,  imported  three  sheep  from  Spain  into  that 
city,  which  were  given  to  a  friend,  who  killed  them  for  mutton.  In  1802  Col.  Hum- 
phreys, our  Minister  to  Spain,  brought  home  with  him  ninety-one  head.  In  1803  a  few 
weie  imported  into  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1809-10,  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  American  consul  at 
Madrid,  brought  home  with  him  3,850,  and  subsequently  about  5,000  were  imported  by 
other  parties,  which  has  laid  the  foandation  of  our  present  flocks  of  fine-wool  sheep. 
In  Ohio  our  soil,  climate,  and  condition  of  agriculture  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  race 
of  ovine  animals* 

A  nobler  race  never  existed  than  the  American  Merino.  They  are  to  other  sheep  what 
Shorthorn  cattle  are  to  the  other  breeds  in  this  country ;  possessed  with  the  superior 
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power  of  transmitting  their  excellence  in  the  highest  degree  to  other  breeds  with  which 
they  are  crossed.  These  sheep  are  large,  symmetrical  in  form,  having  robust  constitn- 
tionsi  and  thoroughly  covered  with  a  dense,  and  valnable  fleece,  and  no  others  yield  a 
greater  per  cent,  of  profits  in  dollars  and  cents  than  the  American  Merino.  With  a 
fleece  weighing  from  eight  to  thirty-flve  pounds  of  wool,  and  carcass  for  mutton  weigh- 
ing from  125  to  150  pounds,  qnite  as  good  as  the  best  varieties  of  strictly  mutton  sheep, 
and  when  crossed  with  other  breeds  are  surpassed  by  none,  save  only  the  Southdowns. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  wool  now  being  grown  from  these  sheep,  is  long  and  fine 
enough  for  combing  purposes,  and  fine  enough  for  all  card  goods,  except  the  finest 
broadcloths  and  a  few  other  very  fine  goods.  Well  were  they  worthy  the  first  prize 
awarded  them  at  the  World's  Exposition  at  Hamburg.  These  wools  supply  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  card  or  clothing  wools  consumed  in  American  mills.  The  American  Merino 
grows  a  long,  fine,  dense  fleece,  with  the  outside  surface  so  compact  as  to  exclude  the 
cold  and  storms,  and  when  bred  with  care  are  a  hardy  sheep,  well  adapted  to  every 
variety  of  climate  on  the  American  continent,  which  you  can  say  of  no  other  race. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  wool  consumed  in  this  country  is  from  the  Merino  and 
their  crosses,  and  quite  all  the  mutton  that  is  shipped  to  the  cities  is  from  the  Merino  or 
orosses  of  this  breed.  These  sheep  are  annually  shipped  from  Ohio  and  other  States  to 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  California,  t<o  cross  upon  their  inferior 
breeds,  and  the  result  has  been  astonishing.  Of  the  thirty-six  millions  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States,  California  has  now  over  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  is  now  the  first 
wool-growing  State  in  the  Union.  While  sheep  and  wool-growing  has  decreased  in 
the  older  States,  it  has  increased  beyond  calculation  in  the  Western  States  and  Territo- 
ries ;  and  to-day  Merino  wool  is  for  clothing  what  wheat  is  for  food  ;  it  is  the  chief  ma- 
terial for  cloth  at  the  present  time,  entering  into  the  coarsest  as  well  as  the  finest. 
While  the  softest,  it  is  the  strongest  of  all  wool  fibers ;  from  the  number  of  its  fila- 
ments which  may  be  spun  in  a  yam  of  a  given  diameter ;  from  its  fulling  and  spinning 
qualities,  or  what  is  called  its  carrying  power.  It  is  the  best  adhesive  for  the  cheaper 
fabrics,  such  as  coarse  wool,  cotton,  or  shoddy — the  mixture  of  Merino  wool  increasing 
indefinitely  the  material  for  cheap  clothing. 

Abundant  Merino  wool  is  the  greatest  boon  the  world  has  received  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  dethrone  King  Cotton  in  this  country, 
and  be  king  over  all  American  products.  '*The  Golden  Fleece"  will  soon  be  the  flower 
and  strength,  the  blood  and  revenue  of  this  country.  It  will  contribute  more  to  the 
comfort,  happiness,  and  wealth  of  our  people  and  the  nation  than  any  other  product  of 
Mother  Earth.  The  question  is  often  asked  why  we  do  not  grow  more  Saxony  and 
Silesian  wools,  such  as  are  in  request  for  the  flnest  broadcloths.  It  is  not  because  these 
sheep  do  not  do  well  here,  for  there  is  no  place  on  the  globe  better  adapted  to  them  than 
portions  of  Ohio.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  wool-buyers  do  not  pay  enough 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  these  wools,  compared  to  what  they  pay  for  other  yarieties, 
they  are  not  as  large  and  heavy  shearing  sheep  as  the  American  Merino. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  wools  are  indispensable  for  making  the  finest  broadcloths, 
flannels,  shawls,  French  Merinos,  thibets,  felts  for  pianos,  Jewelry  work,  and  many  other 
novelties.  In  conclusion,  the  question  may  be  asked  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  fine 
wool  sheep  breeding  in  Ohio.  In  reply  I  will  say,  that  the  business  has  its  nps  and  downs 
like  every  other  business.  In  1868  we  had  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  sheep  in  our 
State  of  all  kinds,  to-day  only  three  million  nine  hundred  thonsaDd  six  hundred  and  four, 
whieh  have  mainly  descended  from  the  Spanish  Merino  families.  While  we  have  less 
sheep  by  one-half  than  we  had  in  1668,  our  flE^ng  off  in  wool  is  less  than  one-third, 
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though  we  may  never  again  keep  as  many  sheep  as  was  in  Ohio  in  1868,  this  industry 
being  stimulated  by  the  abnormal  demand  for  wool  to  olothe  the  army  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion, yet  as  our  population  increases,  the  demand  for  these  sheep  and  these  wools  will 
likewise  increase.  The  western  States  and  Territories  will  draw  upon  Ohio  for  stock 
sheep  with  which  to  improve  their  inferior  animals,  and  none  will  do  it  more  speedily 
than  the  Ohio  fine  wool  flocks.  Below  I  append  the  price  of  Ohio  medium  wools  in  Bos- 
ton for  fifty  years,  averaging  about  forty- two  cents  per  pound,  while  to-day  the  so-called 
half-bred  wools  from  a  cross  of  the  American  Merino  with  Cotswools  and  Leicester  sheep 
bring  five  cents  more  per  pound  than  the  wools  from  the  pure  Leicester  and  Cotswool 
sheep,  these  wools  being  in  demand  for  worsted  coatings  and  for  certain  classes  of  dress 
goods.  The  deficiency  of  superfine  wools  in  this  country  is  quite  limited,  and  we  have 
a  partial  deficiency  of  English  combing  wools.  We  grow  no  carpet  wools ;  these  are 
grown  in  barbarous  countries,  and  all  but  the  latter  may  be  profitably  grown  in  Ohio* 
The  foreign  demand  for  mutton  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  We  shipped  from  Boston 
alone  from  January  to  July  1,  1878,  8,163  sheep,  and  in  one  year  272,000  sheep  and  lambs 
were  slaughtered  at  Brighton.  During  the  last  week  in  October,  1878,  there  arrived  at 
Liverpool  from  America  6,509  sheep,  and  535  carcasses  of  mutton.  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  fine  wool  sheep  breeding  will  pay  in  Ohio,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  other 
breeds,  but  in  profits  in  dollars  and  cents  compared  to  other  varieties,  for  in  Ohio  we 
must  keep  large  flocks  on  our  grazing  lands  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  an  admitted 
fkot  that  no  sheep  do  so  well  in  large  flocks  as  the  fine  wools.  Finally,  our  aim  should 
be,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  wool, 
and  the  flesh  producing  aptitudes  of  our  cherished  American  Merinos,  that  we  may  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  produce  a  better  ovine  animal.  Let  it  be  said  of  our  sheep  as  it  haa 
already  been  of  our  wool,  ''  that  none  others  surpass  those  of  Ohio."  We  export  no  wool 
and  ought  not  to  import  a  single  pound,  and  were  we  represented  in  Congress  by  the 
right  kind  of  men,  the  day  would  not  be  distant  when  we  would  grow  all  the  sheep  and 
wool  necessary  for  home  consumption  and  have  a  surplus  to  export,  thereby  enriching 
our  farms,  adding  wealth  to  our  people,  prosperity  and  independence  to  our  country. 

WHAT  IS  THE  REQUISITE  EDUCATION  FOR  FARBiERS'  SONS? 

PAPER  BT  MAJOR  J.  M.  MILLIKHT. 

Mr.  Prssidbnt  :  I  respond  the  more  cheerfully  to  the  invitation,  to  open  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  question  of  ''what  is  the  requisite  education  for  farmer's  sons?"  because 
of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  question  itself,  the  diversity  of  opinions  entertained, 
and  the  prevalence  of  some  peculiar  proceedings  which  I  believe  to  be  not  only  erroneous 
but  mischievious,  and  well  calculated  to  do  infinite  harm. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  very  radical  and  extreme  opinions  are  entertained  by 
some  persons  connected  with  agricultural  education.  They  are  not  only  held,  but  they 
are  sometimes  expressed  with  a  confidence  and  a  pertinacity  that  is  indicative  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly illiberal  if  not  intolerant  spirit.  And  it  so  happens  that  the  more  dogmatic 
the  opinions  expressed  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  many  other  grave  topics,  are  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  are  neither  qualified  by  high  attainments,  rich  experience,  nor 
wide  observation,  to  give  an  enlightened  and  trust-worthy  opinion. 

Without  assuming  to  have  any  superior  qualifications  for  arriving  at  a  sound  conclu- 
sion upon  this  question,  yet,  as  I  have  for  many  years  had  very  decided  convictions  in. 
relation  to  it,  I  will  endeavor,  with  becoming  frankness,  to  present  them  to  the  fair- 
minded  inteiligenoe  of  this  Convention. 
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The  kind  of  education  reqaisite  for  farmer's  sons,  which  we  are  invited  to  oonsidery  I 
take  it  for  granted,  refers  to  a  higher,  to  a  collegiate  education.  The  presentation  of 
this  question  was  snrely  not  intended  to  invite  a  disonssion  npon  the  extent  to  which 
farmer's  sons  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  acquiring  an  edu- 
cation in  our  country  common  schools.  That  it  is  advisable  for  our  sons,  and  our  daugh- 
ters too,  so  far  as  oircumstauces  will  permit,  to  obtain  the  best  education  possible  at  our 
common  schools,  I  apprehend  is  not  at  this  time  a  debateable  question.  Hence  the  con- 
clusion is  legitimate,  that  the  question  has  reference  to  collegiate  education— such  an 
advanced  education  as  was  strongly  indicated  by  the  Hon.  Morrill,  the  conceded  and 
distiDguisbed  author  of  the  law  of  Cougress  for  the  eodowment  of  colleges,  passed  July 
2,  1862.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Ednoatioual  Association,  held  in  Washington  City 
in  1874,  in  response  to  a  complimentary  introduction  to  said  association  of  experienced 
educators,  he  said:  ''But,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  in  this  country  an 
agpiraiion  among  the  masses  at  the  present  time,  io  rise  to  something  higher  than  can  be 
attained  at  a  common  school.  There  is  a  spirit  of  discontent  among  laboring  men,  agri- 
culturists and  mechanics,  all  over  our  country,  for  some  boon  by  which  they  may  be  able 
to  rise  higher  as  men." 

The  pertinent  question  to  be  here  and  now  considered  is  not,  therefore,  how  far  our 
sons  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  studies  in  our  common  schools,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent they  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Morrill,  to  grat- 
ify "  their  aspirations  for  something  higher  than  can  be  attained  at  a  common  school,"  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  rise  higher  as  men  among  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
callings,  or  professions. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  inviteSf  if  it  does  not  necessarily  involvCf  a  critical  con- 
sideration of  many  important  points  which  have  arisen  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Congress  for  the  endowment  of  colleges.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  organized  and  put  into  operation  in  most  of  the  States  under  as  many  dis- 
similar names  as  there  are  shades  of  opinion  entertained  as  to  some  of  the  reqnirementa 
of  said  Congressional  law.  And  yet  while  this  difference  of  opinion  is  conceded  to  exist,, 
and  while  some  things  have  been  done  and  others  Irft  undonCf  in  open  disregard  not  only 
of  the  obvious  meaning,  bu  tthe  very  letter  of  the  law  of  Congress,  still  a  most  remark- 
able unanimity  of  opinion  and  of  action  has  prevailed  among  the  experienced — the 
practical  and  enlightened  educators  of  the  country.  This  harmony  of  opinion  existed 
with  such  men,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  true  meaning  and  requirements  of  said  law,, 
but  also  as  to  the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  the  primary  purposes  of  those  who 
were  most  et^rnest  and  able  in  procuring  its  passage. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  popular  error  seems  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  an 
essentially  different  class  of  educators,  not  pre-eminently  dissingnished  for  either  great 
ability  or  ripe  experience  in  expounding  laws  of  any  kind.  They  have  assumed  that 
Congressional  legislation  upon  this  subject  was  instituted,  prosecuted,  and  consummated 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  They  have  unalterably  determined 
in  their  own  minds  precisely  what  kind  of  colleges  should  be  established,  and  with  very 
great  self-complacency  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Congress  had  wisely 
embodied  their  beau-ideal  of  a  college  in  the  Congressional  law  passed  upon  that  sub- 
ject. They  seem  to  be  entirely  oblivious  to  the  well-recognized  fact  that  the  character 
and  the  meaning  of  a  legislative  act  are  to  be  determined  by  the  language  employed  by 
the  enacting  power.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  neither  our  wishes,  our  pre- 
dilections, nor  our  judgments,  be  they  wise  or  unwise,  can  in  any  degree  add  to  or  take- 
from  the  true  legitimate  force  of  the  words  employed  in  a  legislative  enactment. 
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It  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  os  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  this  much  misrepresented  Congressional  law,  so  that  each  of  us  may  not  only 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  letter  of  the  law  itself,  but  that  we  may  have  some 
clear  comprehension  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  said  law. 

After  stating  that  **  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
claasioal  itudiea,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  Congress  proceeds  to  state  in  most  un- 
mistakable language  the  reasons  which  induced  the  i:assage  of  such  a  law ;  to  give  the 
«ndB,  the  purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and  specifies  with  perfect  clearness  that 
this  teaching  is  to  be  given  *'in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

And  is  it  not  marvelously  strange  that  among  men  of  fair  intentions,  and  of  even  or- 
dinary intelligence,  that  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opioion — any  misconception 
of  the  high  aims  and  noble  purposes  of  said  law  T  The  i  n  ten  t  of  the  law  is  expressed  in  as  lucid 
and  unambiguous  terms  as  the  English  language  will  permit.  That  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  liberal  edacation — not  a  narrow,  not  a  contracted,  not  a  meagre,  nor  a  mean  educa- 
tion, but  a  liberal  education,  one  bestowed  with  a  liberal  hand ;  and  a  practical  education, 
capable  of  being  turned  to  use,  so  that  the  fortunate  recipients  of  such  a  boon  may  be, 
as  Judge  Morrill  has  happily  expressed  it,  able  **io  rise  somewhat  higher  as  mtn;  not  as 
farmers  merely,  not  as  mechanics,  nor  of  others,  however  employed,  but  as  men  liberally, 
practically  educated ;  made  thereby  competent  to  engage  in  any  of  the  many  varied  and 
inviting  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  as  duty,  necessity,  or  taste  may  incline  or  con- 
strain them  to  pursue. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  fullness,  completeness,  and  force  of  the  language 
quoted,  there  are  some  who  persist  in  insisting  that,  because  the  teaching  of  '*the 
brancikes  of  learning  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is  to  be  a  leading  ob- 
ject "  in  said  colleges ;  that,  therefore,  no  other  sdeniifle  or  classical  studies  shall  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  that  military  tactics  shall  be  utterly  ignored.  And  this  profound  conclusion 
is  announced,  while  the  law  positively  and  specifically  provides  that  other  scientific  and 
chusical  studies  shall  not  be  excluded^^  and  that  ''military  tactics  shall  be  included  " 

There  is  no  denial  from  an.v  quarter  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  to  teach  the 
branches  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Upon  this  point  the  law  is  not 
only  specific,  but  imperative.  While  this  is  conceded,  the  law  is  equally  clear  and  per- 
emptory in  requiring  that  **  other  scientific  and  daseioal  studies  shall  not  be  excluded,"  This 
negative,  pregnant  with  an  affirmative,  is  equally  positive  and  equally  imperative  in 
forbidding  the  exclusion  of  other  scientific  and  classical  studies.  For  when  the  law  says 
you  shall  not  exclude f  it  commands  that  yon  shall  include.  There  is  no  possible  way  of 
escaping  from  this  legitimate,  logical,  inevitable  conclusion.  There  is  no  devise  among 
men,  bo  mystifying,  special  pleading,  no  cunningly  concocted  sophism,  pretext,  or 
excuse  that  can  be  suggested,  which  can  release  those  in  authority  from  the  clearly  and 
well  defined  obligations  imposed  by  said  law,  to  include  the  teaching  of  those  branches 
of  learning  which  Congress  expressly  declares  shall  not  be  excluded. 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  officially  resist,  disregard,  and  contemn  the  plain  com- 
mands of  this  law,  and  refuse  to  have  taught  "  other  scientific  and  classical  studies.'* 
Nay  more,  in  two  States,  possibly  in  more,  military  tactics  are  not  taught  in  these  col- 
leges, notwithstanding  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  taught  I  A  mandamus  from 
eome  high  Judicial  authority,  might  be  wisely  invoked  to  teach  men  submission  to  the 
laws  that  be. 
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Sach  stubborn  perverseiiess  in  the  open  violation  of  official  duty,  snob  ignorance  and 
jadicial  blindness  in  reference  to  the  simplest  and  plainest  provisions  of  law,  famish 
the  most  convincing  evidence  possible  of  the  necessity  of  affording  to  all  classes  a  more 
liberal  education,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  rightly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage which  *'  a  wayfaring  man"  onght  not  to  misuoderstand. 

The  class  of  gentlemen  to  whom  I  refer,  seem  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  rights  of 
farmers  (for  no  man  is  to  be  found  clamorously  advocating  the  rights  of  the  mechanic), 
are  to  be  ruthlessly  invaded,  and  hence  they  must  insist  upon  excluding  every  branch  of 
learning  which,  in  their  enlightened  judgment,  do  not  have  an  immediate  relation  to 
agricnltnre.  Surely  there  is  no  ground  lor  such  an  apprehension.  So  far  as  I  am  advised^ 
no  man  who  has  taken  any  interest  in  this  educational  movement,  has  ever  intimated 
that  the  law  did  not  require  the  teaching,  fully  and  thoroughly,  of  all  the  branches  of 
learning  relating  not  only  to  agticultnre,  but  to  the  mechanic  arts.  There  has  been  not 
only  no  complaint,  but  no  ground  of  complaint  in  any  part  of  the  country,  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  beard,  that  these  branches  have  not  been  liberally,  carefully,  and  thoroughly 
taught  to  the  extent  of  the  wants,  the  wishes,  or  demands  of  all  students  seeking  instruc- 
tion in  any  department  of  agricultural  learning.  If,  therefore,  students  of  agriculture 
are  receiving  adequate,  acceptable  iLstruction,  why  should  any  mischief-maker  be  so 
illiberal,  so  much  the  dog  in  the  manger,  as  to/}omplain  that  instruction  is  given  to  other 
persons  in  other  branches  of  learning,  especially  when  the  law  of  Congress  positively 
requires  that  it  shall  be  given  T  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  portion  of  our  people  desire 
to  have  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  governmental  munificence  t  Especially  so  when  their 
privileges,  their  opportunities,  are  not  in  any  manner  interfered  with,  disturbed,  or 
abridged  by  any  attentions  or  benefits  bestowed  upon  others? 

If  the  prescriptive  views  of  these  exclusives  are  to  prevail,  most  manifest  injustice 
will  be  done  to  all  classes  of  our  people  who  are  neither  farmers  nor  mechanics.  While 
I  frankly  concede  that  legislative  bodies  are  not  always  wise  in  their  proceedings,  nor 
always  governed  by  the  highest  or  purest  sense  of  justice,  yet,  fully  realiziog  all  their 
manifold  deficiencies  and  imi)erfections,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  very  disparaging 
conclusion  that  Congress,  on  such  a  measure,  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  such  stupidity 
and  such  gross  injustice  as  to  pass  a  law  appropriating,  with  a  profuse  liberality,  mil' 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  public  property  for  the  endowment  of  institutions  for  the  special, 
exclusive  education  of  only  two  classes  of  our  people,  while  all  other  classes,  of  equal 
worth  and  possessing  equal  claims  upon  governmental  benificence,  were  to  be  practically 
excluded  from  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  legislation. 

That  is  precisely  the  unenviable  position  in  which  these  exclusives  desire  to  place  all 
persona  seeking  intellectual  culture  who  belong  to  neither  favored  class.  Such  unjust, 
unwarrantable  favoritism,  such  odious  discrimination  in  favor  of  itoo  classes  of  our  pop- 
nlation,  and  against  all  others,  could  receive  no  endorsement  from  men  of  enlightened 
understandings,  and  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  either  public  righis  or  public  justice. 
Such  a  law  would  be  in  open,  flagrant  violation  of  the  equality  of  rights  which  our  citi- 
zens are  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  member  of  Congress,  in 
voting  for  this  law,  ever  supposed  that  he  was  about  to  deny  to  any  citizen  the  common 
claims,  tbe  common  rights  of  all  our  citizens  to  participate  in  the  benefits  purchased 
with  the  common  property  of  our  whole  people.  Such  odious  class  legislation  would 
have  been  at  once  denounced  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  true  spirit  of  our  democratic- 
republican  institutions.  Such  legislation  was  never  contemplated,  was  never  consum- 
mated. Congress  would  not  presume  to  make  grants  of  land  to  endow  colleges  for  Meth- 
odists and  Presbyterians,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  denominations  or  classes  of  people. 
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Neither  has  she  conferred  saperior  privileges  or  advantages  upon  farmers  or  mechanics, 
And  excluded  all  persons  engaged  in  other  pursuits  or  professions. 

There  are  also  some  economical  and  prudential  considerations  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked, in  addition  to  those  indicated,  why  no  one  seeking  instruction  of  any  kind  should 
be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  our  congressional  colleges.  To  teach  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studies  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  other  branches,  will  add  but  little  to  the 
ourrent  expenses  of  a  college.  So,  too,  the  increased  number  of  students,  consequent 
opon  teaching  ''other  branches  of  science  and  literature,'^  will  increase  the  expenditures 
t«  a  very  limited  extent.  Two  hundred  students  in  the  various  departments  of  a  well 
organized  and  properly  equipped  college,  can  be  taught  for  within  a  fraction  of  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required  to  instruct  half  that  number. 

These  considerations,  and  others  of  like  character  and  significance,  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  justice  of  Congress  in  providing  amply  for  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  all  our  young  people,  in  whatever  department  of  learning  they  may  desire 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  to  what  extent  soever  they  may  be  able  to  pursue  their  studies. 
For  I  desire  to  repeat,  mth  emphasiaf  that  the  law  of  Congress  gave  no  superior  privileges, 
no  exclusive  rights  to  any  class  or  classes.  It  created  no  monopoly,  no  privileged  classes, 
but  by  its  broad,  catholic,  comprehensive,  just  provisions,  secured  equal  rights  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  classes  of  our  people. 

There  are,  however,  some  well-intentioned  gentlemen  who,  without  giving  a  careful, 
critical  examination  of  the  precise  language  of  the  law ;  who,  with  amazing  facility, 
have  jumped  to  the  happy  conclusion :  First,  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  scientific,  classical,  or  literary  colleges ;  and,  second,  that  to  per- 
mit ''other  scientific  and  classical  studies''  to  be  taught  in  the  congressional  colleges, 
would  increase  the  number  of  such  institutions ;  therefore.  Congress  did  not  authorize 
the  teaching  of  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  in  said  new  institutions  I 

Now  the  foregoing  is  a  literal,  exact  specimen  of  the  nonsequiter  syllogistic  arguments 
used,  which  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  conclusive.  That  which  was  to  have  been  proven, 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  increase  the  number  of  colleges  for  teaching  the  sciences 
and  general  literature,  our  logical  friends  have  taken  for  their  first  predicate,  and  their 
second  predicate  they  have  not  proven,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  true.  The  colleges 
existing  anterior  to  1862,  did  not  even  pretend  to  teach  the  branches  of  learning  specially 
relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arte.  Those  organized  under  the  congressional 
grant  are  required  to  make  the  teaching  of  those  branches  a  leading  object.  Hence 
there  is  neither  truth  nor  logical  conclusion  in  this  supposed  argument,  sometimes  made 
to  support  the  idea,  the  violent  presumption,  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  provide  for 
teaching  scientific  and  classical  studies  in  said  colleges. 

While  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  have  assumed  to  be  very  strict  in  their 
construction  of  said  law  of  Congress,  so  as  to  exclude  not  only  siudieSf  but  students  from  said 
colleges,  yet  they  have  been  driven,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  peculiar  views  of  a  purely 
agricultural  college,  to  become  exceedingly  latitndinous  in  interpreting  said  law.  Let 
na  give  heed,  briefly,  to  the  novel  schemes  of  education  which  they  have  inaugurated, 
so  that  we  may  see  in  what  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  men  become  involved  while 
prosecuting  impracticable  schemes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  ability  manifested  by  these 
learned  gentlemen  in  organizing — in  establishing  "departments"  and  sub-departments 
in  their  purely  agricutural  colleges.  They  have,  in  addition  to  the  common  depart- 
ments, established  a  "  musical  department "  and  a  "sewing  department  Then  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  "  domestic  economy,"  in  "  household  chemistry,"  in  "  household  econo- 
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my.''  Then  a  oonrse  of  instrnotion  is  provided,  which  is  purely  agrionltaral  Apd  me- 
•ohanical,  to  bo  taught  in  a  "  kitchen  laboratory,"  This  laboratory,  let  it  be  well  ander- 
«tood,  is  no  common,  plebian  kitchen;  it  is  an  agricaltaral,  mechanical  'laboratory/ 
where  nnscientific,  common  scnllions  are  not  permitted  to  ply  their  menial  Tooatlons. 
This  laboratory  is  redolent  with  the  fragrant  exhalations  given  off  while  interesting 
processes  are  being  conducted  by  the  professor  of  **  household  chemistry."  In  all  these 
«eyeral  departments  instruction  is  furnished  liberally.  In  the  ''musical  department' 
instruction  is  given  on  the  piano,  on  the  organ,  on  the  guitar,  and  in  vocal  music ;  the 
fiddle  and  the  banjo,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  excluded.  The  intimate  connection  between 
the  study  of  these  branches  of  an  accomplished  agricultural  education  and  homy*  handed 
agriculture,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  readily  perceived. 

In  the  department  of  "  domestic  economy,"  the  female  farmers  and  mechanics  receive 
very  full  instruction  in  said  **  kitchen  laboratory  "  in  the  most  modem  chemical  pro- 
oesses  used  in  "  dish  washing  "  and  the  most  artistic  mode  of  ** potato  peeling."  As  an  en- 
couragement for  pupils  to  diligently  apply  their  whole  minds  to  the  study  of 'these 
branches  of  learning,  it  is  authoritatively  announced  by  the  president  that,  "  after  a  girl 
has  leamed  to  wash  dishes  and  pare  potatoes,  she  will  not  be  kept  everlastingly  at  either.' 
Afterward,  by  way  of  variety  and  to  relieve  the  mental  exhaustion  of  the  fair  pupils, 
they  recreate  by  engaging  in  "  scroll  sawing"  and  in  *^ fancy  loood  and  ivory  turning t"  evi- 
dently for  the  additional  and  very  kindly  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  saw  out  and  turn 
<mt  interesting  toys  to  keep  restless  or  unruly  children  quiet.  In  the  ''sewing  depart- 
ment "  we  are  informed  that  the  instruction  is  full  and  complete,  and  includes  all  the 
"  work  of  the  dress-maker  and  the  milliner."  Superadded  to  the  foregoing  interesting 
branches  of  agricultural  leaming,  the  young  ladies  are  to  be  taught  the  hidden,  myste- 
rious ways  of  *' poultry  raising"  and  "  bee  keeping," 

In  another  purely  agricultural  college,  where  "the  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies  "  mentioned  are  indignantly  rejected  as  having  not  even  a  remote  connection 
with  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts,  young  women  are  taught  "  house  furnishing,"  the 
mysteries  of  "cooking,"  "the  management  of  help,"  **care  of  the  sick,"  and,  finally, 
-"  the  training  of  children  !" 

And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  embarrassing  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  connected  with  the  last  college  referred  to.  They  have  not  informed 
the  interested  public  how  or  where  the  dear  children  to  be  trained  are  to  be  provided . 
We  understand  perfectly  how  subjects  for  the  surgeon's  dissecting- knife  are  obtained ; 
but  where  these  tender,  living  subjects  are  to  come  from,  and  which  are  to  be  medicated 
And  nursed,  and  then  put  through  a  course  of  training  in  conformity  with  agricultural 
science,  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 

The  introduction  of  such  alien,  incongruous^  inappropriate  matters  into  an  agricul- 
tural college  reminds  me  of  what  transpired  some  fifteen  years  ago  in  an  agricultural 
oonventlon  held  in  this  chamber.  The  acceptance  of  this  congressional  grant  and  the 
question  of  the  speedy  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  were  the  subjects  under 
-discussion.  A  very  worthy  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  agriculture  earnestly  insisted  that 
we  greatly  needed  an  agricultural  college,  for,  said  he,  there  is  not  one  man  out  of  ten 
that  knows  how  to  pail  a  cow  t 

But  seriously,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  a  reflection  upon  the  intelligence,  the  common 
flense  of  those  who  prescribe  and  enforce  such  teachings  of  inappropriate  things,  whea 
the  law  is  so  plain  in  its  language  and  so  clear  in  its  meaning.  Nothing  but  an  in- 
tense narrow-mindedness,  a  selfish  and  illiberal  spirit,  and  a  total  want  of  any  proper 
onderstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  "  great  boon  "  secured  by  this  law,  have  caused 
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finch  puerilities  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  agricnltnre  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  agaiDst  the  conceded  eqnal  rights  of  others  who  may  bave  an  ambition,  an  aspira- 
tion for  snch  a  higher  education  as  wi.l  elerate  their  standing  and  promote  their  Dse> 
fnlness  as  men. 

I  have  already  given  yon  the  words  of  Jndge  Morrill,  nttered  some  eleven  years  after 
the  passage  of  said  law,  and  I  wish  to  supplement  it  with  another  extract  from  the  same 
address:  ''Allow  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  my  ambition,  in  the  little  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do,  to  give  to  a  large  number  of  men  an  opportanity  to  develop  their  full  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  strength,  and  thus  become  of  greater  value  to  themselves  and  the  nation," 

From  this,  the  wide  difference  between  these  broad,  liberal,  and  statesman-like  view^ 
npon  this  educational  measure,  and  the  illiberal  opinions  of  a  small  class  of  exclusives' 
is  easily  seen.  He  is  for  the  education  of  all  men  as  men;  they  would  instruct  the  few 
solely  to  make  farmers  and  mechanics.  He  is  tor  the  fullest  development  of  all  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  the  intellectual  man;  they  would  not  develop  by  enlarged  culture,  but 
they  would  dwarfs  repress^  and  limit  his  oapabilities.  He  would  provide  such  an  education 
as  would  make  men  not  only  of  value  to  themselves,  but  to  the  nation  ;  they  would  give  a 
special,  a  restricted  education,  not  to  exalt,  not  to  make  men  useful  as  men,  competent 
to  adorn  public  and  private  stations,  but  to  fit  them  solely  for  doing  the  work  of  the 
farmer  or  the  mechanic. 

I  repeat,  Congress  never  contemplated  such  an  insufficient  and  limited  education  as 
these  men  delight  to  press  on  public  attention.  To  prove  this,  I  have  already  given  yon 
the  more  recent  statements  of  Judge  Morrill  as  to  the  intentions  of  Congress.  If  any 
man,  who  had  any  agency  in  the  enactment  of  this  fundamental,  organic  law,  from  its 
conception  to  its  final  passage,  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  controlling  consid- 
erations for  its  enactment,  it  was  Jndge  Morrill.  Therefore,  I  beg  the  privilege  of 
strengthening — of  fortifying— the  view  of  the  law  which  I  have  presented,  by  quoting 
from  his  speech,  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  6th  of  June,  1862,  when 
this  Congressional  measure  was  under  discussion : 

''This  bill  proposes  to  establish  at  least  one  college  in  every  State,  upon  a  sure  and 
perpetual  foundation,  accessible  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  sons  of  toil,  where  all  the 
needful  sciences  for  the  practical  avocations  of  life  shall  be  taught;  where  neither  the  higher 
graces  of  classical  studies,  nor  that  military  drill  our  country  now  so  appreciates,  will  be 
entirely  ignored,  and  where  agriculture,  the  foundation  of  all  present  and  future  pros- 
perity, may  look  for  troops  of  earnest  friends,  studying  its  familiar  and  recondite  econo- 
mies, and  at  last  elevating  it  to  that  ^t^^  level  where  it  may  fearlessly  invoke  comparison 
with  the  most  advanced  standards  of  the  world.'' 

These  words,  from  an  authority  so  eminent  and  so  reliable,  uttered  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  but  a  few  days  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  considered  in  connection  with 
his  subsequent  statements,  folly  prove  the  purposes  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of 
said  law.  They  settle  indisputably  all  controversy  as  to  the  full  scope  and  oomprehen- 
sivenees  of  the  instruction  which  was  prescribed,  and  which  was  to  be  a^scessible  to  aU. 
Not  only  were  all  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  instruction,  but  that  instruction  was 
to  include  "aZ{  netdful  sciences,**  and  all  the  **  higher  graces  of  classical  studies."  How 
admirably  does  this  setting  forth  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  when  under  discussion, 
harmonize  with  the  obvious,  natural  meaning  of  the  language  of  the  law  itself,  and 
which  has  been  recognized  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by  those  in  authority. 

And  now,  the  question  has  doubtless  already  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  gentlemen, 
what  necessary  connection  is  there  between  the  proper  meaning  of  said  law  of  Congress 
and  the  question  as  to  the  requisite  education  of  farmers'  sons  t    I  have  not  apparently 
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wandeied  from  tlie  immediate  qnestion  without  a  purpose,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry.  Firstf  1  answer,  as  the  education  contemplated  for  farmers'  sons 
is  manifestly  collegiate,  it  is  entirely  proper  that  we  shonld  understand  the  true  mean- 
ing— the  practical  import — of  the  law  of  Congress.  Second,  when  said  law  is  rightfully 
construed,  I  helieye  that  it  prefigures,  indicates,  prescribes,  and  provides  for,  just  such 
a  course  of  instruction  as  is  requisite  for  farmers'  sons.  For  reasons  which  are  abnndant 
and  controlling,  I  believe  that  such  sons  of  farmers  as  can  find  it  convenient  or  possible 
to  do  so,  and  indicate  the  possession  of  adequate  intellectual  ability,  should  be  taught 
not  only  the  branches  of  learning  specially  relating  to  agricalture,  but  other  branches 
of  a  liberal  education,  even  to  the  acquisition  of  the  **  higher  graces  of  classical  studieSf^' 
as  they  are  now  taught  in  the  better  institutions  established  under  our  Congressional 
law. 

And  jost  here  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire  how  many  farmers'  sons,  for  instance  in 
Ohio,  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  enjoy  the  great  boon  of  a  collegiate  edacation  t 
This  is  an  interesting  and  important  question,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  subject 
under  discussion.  There  are  many  who  have  ascribed  a  most  marvelous  talismanic 
power  to  agricultural  teaching  in  the  colleges  established  under  the  new  dispensation. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  every  farmers'  boy  is  to  go  to  these  agricul- 
tural colleges,  and  after  a  brief  season  devoted  to  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  kindred  literature,  that  be  is  to  come  speedily  forth  profoundly  taught  in  all  the 
occult  mysteries  connected  with  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  and  that  without  the  aid  of  collateral  teachings  or  experience,  he  is  not 
only  to  know  every  thing  pertaining  to  vegetable  life  and  animal  life,  but  he  will  be 
able  to  make  ten  blades  of  grass  grow  luxuriantly  where  only  one  starveling  existed 
before. 

Let  us  see  what  warrant  men  have  for  indulging  in  such  extravagant  anticipations, 
either  as  to  the  number  of  farmers'  sons  to  be  taught,  or  the  usefulness  of  the  teachings. 
In  Ohio  there  are  to-day  not  more  than  30,000  young  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
21  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1870  there  were  28,069  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15. 
As  our  agricultural  population  has  increased  but  little,  if  any,  the  probabilities  are  that 
we  now  have  only  about  that  number  between  15  and  21.  To  be  abundantly  safe,  let 
the  number  be  put  down  at  30,000. 

How  many  of  these  30,000  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  collegiate 
instruction  T  In  the  United  States  in  1876  there  were  of  all  classes  of  students  only 
56,481;  an<l  in  Ohio  there  were  only  2,220,  males  and  femaUs,  and  1,271  of  our  sons,  old 
and  young,  farmers  and  others,  receiving  a  superior  education  in  all  the  colleges  of 
Ohio. 

From  this  data  the  conclusion  is  fairly  deducible  that  there  is  not  morf"  than  the  one- 
twelfth  or  at  least  the  one-tenth  of  the  above  1,271  students  who  were  the  sons  of  farmers — 
boys  from  the  country— pursuing  collegiate  studies  with  the  view  of  engaging  in  any  of 
the  reputable  and  lucrative  and  inviting  employments  that  may  offer. 

And  from  these  facts  you  can  make  your  own  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  far- 
mers' sons  in  Ohio  who  will  seek  a  collegiate  education,  that  they  may  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  their  farming  operations.  Put  it  at  any  number  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  as  these  figures  and  your  personal  knowledge  and  observation  may 
suggest,  and  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  upon  the  estimate. 

These  facts  give  us  an  insight  into  the  present  demand  for  collegiate  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  Ohio,  and  thereby  we  can  approximately  estimate  its  condition  in  all  the 
States.    Now,  I  confess  that  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts  does  not 
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afford  xnuoh  groand  for  oongratalation  to  those  who  desire  and  are  willinf  to  labor  for 
the  elevation  of  oar  farmer  population  in  everything  that  will  augment  their  power,  give 
them  greater  influence,  and  make  them  more  efficient  and  useful  in  private  and  public 
life. 

The  opinions  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  most  suitable  or  appropriate  education  for 
farmers'  sons,  and  our  estimate  of  its  value,  will  be  greatly  controlled  by  the  peculiar 
ideas  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  position  the  farmer  should  occupy,  not  only  as  a  farmer, 
but  as  a  citizen,  as  a  parent,  and  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic.  If  he  is  to  be  nothing 
but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  we  need  give  ourselves  but  little  concern 
as  to  the  quality  or  completeness  of  his  education. 

Highly  as  I  esteem  the  farmer  of  knowledge,  of  practical  experience,  and  general  in- 
telligence in  hia  profession^  1  esteem  him  infinitely  more  highly  for  his  attainments,  his 
sterling  good  qualities,  and  his  accomplishments  as  a  man.  While  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired in  agricultural  life  that  the  farmer  should  have  a  competent  and  practical  under- 
standing of  the  business  of  his  calling,  and  that  by  his  intelligence  and  worth  that  he 
should  be  able  to  maj^nify  his  vocation  and  to  make  it  not  only  profitable  but  honorable, 
yet  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  moment  to  him  personally,  to  his  family,  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  to  bis  State,  tljat  he  should  be  an  upright,  cultivated,  conscientious 
man,  and  that  in  all  things  in  social  life  and  in  business  life  he  should  employ  all  his 
eapabilities,  so  as  to  elevate  himself,  and  all  those  within  the  reach  of  his  personal  influ- 
ence, to  a  more  honorable  and  a  more  elevated  position.- 

While  in  the  farmer's  life,  a«  a  mere  farmery  profitable  results  are  greatly  to  be  desired, 
yet  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  chief  end  of  man's  creation  is  not  to  be  found 
in  husbandry.  While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  make  himself  intelligent  and  use- 
ful in  his  vocation,  yet  I  apprehend  that  he  may  rightfully  entertain  even  higher  aspira- 
tions, and  is  entitled  to  countenance  and  assistance  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  whatever 
he  can  for  the  increase  of  public  and  private  virtue,  and  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good. 

Hence  while  I  believe  that  even  a  meager,  limited,  special  education  will  accomplish 
flome  good  results,  which,  I  fear,  are  greatly  over-estimated,  yet  to  develop  their  higher 
powers,  their  superior  qualities  and  capabilities,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  sons  of  farmers  should  be  afforded  the  best  opportunities  possible  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  thorough,  comprehensive  education,  precisely  such  an  education  as  the  oon« 
gressional  law  prescribes  and  provides  the  means  for  establishing,  and  which  education 
has  been  fully  recognized  and  approved  as  the  best  by  the  most  practical,  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  successful  educators  of  the  country. 

But  why  do  I,  as  a  farmer,  insist  so  earnestly  upon  a  superior  higher  eudncation  for 
the  SODS  of  toil  who  make  their  homes  in  the  country  f  I  answer.  Because  I  wish  to 
exalt  their  position ;  I  wish  to  magnify  their  power,  their  influence  among  men,  in  every 
department  of  life.  For  I  hold  that  the  broader,  the  more  full  and  complete,  and  the 
more  versatile  the  education  of  the  farmer's  son  shall  be,  the  more  useful  and  efficient, 
other  things  being  equal,  he  wiU  be  in  his  sphere  and  in  his  labors  as  a  farmer.  This  is 
so  in  every  other  pursuit  of  life. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  physician  to  understand  anatomy,  materia  medica,  the  path- 
ology of  diseaseR,  but  he  should  acquire,  besides,  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  of  botany, 
and  other  kindred  subjects  that  would  make  him  better  prepared  to  understand  not  only 
the  nature  of  all  diseases  that  human  flesh  is  heir  tt/,  but  that  he  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  active  qualities  of  the  remedial  agents  he  may  employ. 

So,  too,  the  study  of  Blaokstone,  Story  on  the  Constitution,  Chitty  on  Bills,  and  Swan's 
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'Statntes  does  not  make  a  lawyer.  He  must  be  well-groauded  in  more  things  than  mere 
legal  lore,  if  he  hopes  to  rise  to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  the  most  pestiferons 
nuisance  of  the  oonntry— a  pettifogger.  The  more  thorough,  the  more  extended  and 
varied  his  knowledge  may  be  in  every  department  of  learning  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  Justice  and  the  enforcement  of  private  rights,  the  more  efficient 
and  conspicuous  he  would  become  in  tbe  work  of  his  noble  profession.  Superadded  to 
these  qualifications,  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  and  well- 
trained  in  logic,  rhetoric,  and  every  classical  accomplishment  that  would  augment  his 
power  and  give  him  influence  in  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties. 

The  young  farmer,  however,  is  to  have  no  such  corresponding  aids  in  procuring  an  ap- 
propriate education.  The  popular  clamorous  idea  of  a  collegiate  agricultural  education, 
with  those  that  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  is  that  it  is  to  be  acquired  in  a  brief  period, 
without  sufficient  primary  preparation,  without  instruction  in  collateral  branches  of 
learning,  and  even  without  any  general  culture,  so  necessary  in  the  saccessfol  prosecu- 
tion of  studies  in  any  department  of  learning.  Such  a  course  of  instruction  will  never 
make  well  developed  representative  farmers.  This  special,  pinchbecked,  agricultural 
education  wiM  avail  but  little. 

While  I  concede  that  the  young  farmer,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  intelligence, 
may  sometimes  be  benefited  by  even  a  limited,  a  speci^il  education,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  the  farmer,  yet  the  more  important  priuciples  connected  with  agricul- 
tural science  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  professional  investigation  of  every  branch  of  scientific  learning,  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, connected  with  agriculture. 

It  is  with  the  well  ascertained  and  well  settled  results  of  scientific  investigation  that 
farmers,  as  a  class,  will  be  called  upon  to  accept  and  to  put  into  practical  use.  They 
cannot  conduct  chemical  analyses  either  profitably  or  reliably.  Professors  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  scientific  investigations  in  their  thoroughly  equipped  labora- 
tories, with  ample  time,  means,  and  facilities  at  their  command,  must  be  relied  upon  for 
the  development  and  illustration  of  scientific  principles,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  to  be  applied  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  farmer. 

Hence,  we  want  men  of  general  culture,  of  a  ''  liberal  and  practical  education,"  or,  if 
yon  prefer  it,  men  with  a  general  purpose  ediKMtion,  in  preference  to  those  who  possess  only 
a  limited  special  education — a  mere  smattering  of  scientific  learning — and  who  are  de- 
ficent  in  other  indispensible  attainments. 

But  there  are  weightier,  more  controlling  considerations  than  those  referable  to  mere 
success,  why  farmers'  sons  should  receive  a  superior  education.  They  need  it  for  its 
intrinsic  positive  worth,  for  the  personal  comfort  it  imparts,  for  the  strength  of  character 
it  bestows,  for  the  promotion  of  their  prosperty  in  business  afifairs,  for  their  advancement 
in  social  culture,  and  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous,  giving  unmistakable  indication  of  the  existence 
of  disturbing  elements  of  a  most  inflammable  character.  The  peace  and  safety  of  society 
have  already  been  assailed.  The  rights  of  citizens,  as  assured  to  ail  in  our  State  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  our  people  **  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  Itfe  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing ,  and  protecting 
property,"  have  been  defiantly  violated  by  infuriated  mobs.  This  hitherto  regarded 
inalienable  right,  is  impudently  denied.  The  combined  power  of  disturbing  elements 
fbond  in  Trade  Unions,  in  Socialistic,  Communistic,  and  Nihilistic  brotherhoods,  of  for- 
eign importation  and  of  domestic  growth,  not  only  assail  the  rights  of  property,  the 
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family  relatloD,  the  saDctity  of  the  Sabbath  day,  but  the  sacredness  of  every  institation 
which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  of  priceless  yalne  to  a  Christian  people. 

The  fierce  and  infidel  resalts  which  are  impending  most  be  vigoronsly  resisted.  Bat  by 
whom  f  Not  by  the  law-abiding,  virtaons  citizens  of  the  cities  in  which  all  these 
atrocions  schemes  and  combinations  for  the  violation  of  public  and  private  rights  are  con- 
cocted and  organized.  They  are  powerless  to  sabdne  these  evil  doers  who  are  continnally 
warring  against  right  and  jostice  and  the  welfare  of  society.  To  the  farming  popolation 
of  the  State  we  must  look  for  the  resisting,  the  protecting  power,  against  all  the  dangers 
which  threaten  ns.  Thai  population  is  thegreat  conservative  power  of  the  land.  It,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  good  men  everywhere,  can  conserve  the  right  to  acquire  and  enjoy  property ; 
it  can  preserve  the  family  relation,  the  Sabbath,  and  all  the  religions  and  educational 
institntions  of  the  land.  So,  too,  in  politics ;  the  purifying,  conservative  power  is  to  be 
found  among  the  Jaw-abiding  citizens  of  the  country.  This  population  is  entitled  to  a 
largely  increased,  if  not  to  a  preponderating  influence,  in  all  public  affairs.  It  shondl 
occupy  no  subordinate  position  in  the  civilf  in  the  poHtioalj  in  the  educational,  and  in  the 
religious  enterprises  of  the  day.  We  need  this  power  in  the  halls  of  legislature.  We  need  it 
everywhere.  And  how  shall  it  be  made  most  efficacious,  and  bow  shall  we  attain  power 
and  influence  commensurate  with  its  numbers,  its  productive  ability,  and  its  wealth  f 
I  answer  by  the  full  development  of  the  mtellectnal  vigor  and  strength  of  the  youthful 
manhood  of  the  country,  so  that  it  may  be  prepared  to  maintain,  by  word  and  deed,  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all  classes  of  onr  people,  aad  repel  and  utterly  defeat  the  wicked 
purposes  of  those  who  would  disrupt  the  very  foundations  of  society  and  destroy  all  the 
cherished  institutions  of  the  land. 

The  President.  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  topic,  **  The  Relations 
of  Science  to  Agriculture."  Prof.  Orton  was  appointed  to  speak  on  this, 
but  I  am  informed  that  he  is  not  present;  therefore,  it  is  open  for  gen- 
eral discussion. 

M.  B.  Bateham.  I  am  asked  if  I  will  respond  to  this.  My  objection  to  doing  so  is 
that  it  is  a  question  that  certainly  ought  to  be  carefully  written  out.  One  cannot  speak 
upon  it  and  do  it  any  justice  without  preparation.  And,  besides,  our  time  is  precious 
and  short,  and  this  can  be  written  out  and  published  in  the  annual  report,  where  we 
shall  all  read  it.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  passed,  and  other  topics  taken  up 
in  its  place. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  as  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  last  night,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  I  was  instructed  to  lay  the  following  resolution  before  this  body,  to-day,  simply 
acting  as  their  agent : 

Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  petitioned  to  revise  their 
premium  list  for  the  coming  year  so  as  to  offer  no  premiums  on  live  stock  owned  whoUy 
or  in  part  outside  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Major  Milukin.  I  move  that  it  be  so  amended  as  to  read  that  the  State  Board  be  re- 
quested to  consider  the  propriety  of  so  doing. 

W.  B.  McClung.  If  I  understand  you,  if  we  pass  this  resolution  now,  with  that 
amendment,  it  will  go  t^  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  their  adoption  from  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  President.    For  their  consideration. 

Mr.  McClung.  I  should  be  very  loath,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  have  it  go  to  the 
State  Board,  if  it  would  indicate  that  Ohio  would  put  herself  in  that  sort  of  a  positiion. 
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As  an  Ohioan  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  well  allow  any  competition  to  come  that 
exists  or  that  can  he  fonnd.  And  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  he  placing  oor- 
selves  in  a  position  that  wonld  not  only  he  objectionahle  to  onrselves  as  citizens  of  the 
State,  hnt  destractive  to  the  interests  of  the  fair  itself. 

Now,  there  may  he  something  back  of  this  that  I  know  nothing  of,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
that  the  gentlemen  wonld  have  explained  this  so  that  we  can  know  what  is  intended. 
I  believe  that  there  are  animals  ontside  of  the  State  that  are  moie  perfect  than  ours,  and 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  them  come  into  the  State  in  competition  with  oars,  so 
that  we  can  profit  by  it.  I  am  only  in  favor  of  doing  that  which  will  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  our  stock.  So  far,  I  am  not  able  to  see  any  good  result  in  it,  and  must 
vote  against  the  resolution  and  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawkbncb.  I  would  like  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  explanation,  that  I  was  simply 
acting  as  agent  for  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association — acting  under  their  instructions, 
and  there  are  members  of  that  Association  present  whose  duty  it  is,  I  think,  to  explain 
this  matter  before  the  Convention.    It  does  not  belong  to  me. 

J.  0*B.  Renick.    I  would  like  somebody  to  explain  this  matter. 

W.  B.  McClung.  We  have  quite  a  number  o£^  questions  of  interest  here  that  will 
consume  much  time,  and,  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Convention,  I  move  that  the  resolution 
be  laid  upon  the  table. 

J.  C.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  before  the  vote  is 
taken.  I  think  I  know  the  object  of  that  resolution.  I  know— I  think — that  the  inten- 
tion waa  simply  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  injuries  arising  from  this  foreign  competition  applies  equally  to  other  stock  in 
Ohio.  My  impression  has  been,  and  is  now,  that  it  might  be  well  enough  when  the 
State  Board  is  revising  its  premium  list  to  allow  foreign  stock  to  come  into  competition 
for  sweepstakes,  hnt  not  to  come  into  competition  with  the  classes.  I  have  thought  for 
years,  and  it  is  my  experience,  that  the  present  arrangement  is  bad.  Now,  many  of  us 
know,  and  quite  a  number  know  quite  seriously,  too,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  put 
their  herds  of  cattle  or  their  flocks  of  sheep  in  condition  to  be  successful  competitors. 
They  cannot  put  them  in  a  condition  that  will  enable  them  successfully  to  compete  with 
parties  who  exhibit  from  outside  the  State'  at  our  fairs.  Lat t  year,  at  our  State  Fair 
here,  there  was  a  herd  of  cattle,  if  you  remember,  that  took  the  first  premium,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  cattle  in  Ohio  far  superior  in  point  of  merit.  There  are  hundreds 
of  cattle,  I  say,  that  we  would  pay  more  money  for.  Now,  there  has  been,  alao,  the 
same  objection  as  to  over-leeding  and  over -pampering  on  the  part  of  Ohio  breeders  that 
there  has  been  with  foreign  men  who  come  in  and  •ompete  for  the  premiums,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent.  You  know  that  in  1876  there  was  a  herd  of  cattle  that  started  from 
Kentucky  and  stopped  at  several  of  the  local  fairs  hefore  they  arrived  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  all  fixed  up  for  preminms,  fattened,  groomed,  oiled,  horns  filed  down  and  smoothed 
up  in  nice  fix  for  show.  They  came  here  and  took  the  premiums  at  our  fair,  went  to  the 
Centennial,  to  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair,  the  Southern  Ohio  Fair,  and  all  over  the  country ; 
and  when  these  cattle  were  put  upon  sale  there  were  but  very  few  that  realized  as  little 
money  as  those  seven  head  that  were  exhibited  and  took  the  premiums  all  over  the 
country.  There  was  only  one  that  brought  over  the  average,  of  twenty  of  the  lower 
that  were  upon  sale  where  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  odd  head. 

Now,  we  ought  to  encourage  home  breeders,  and  we  ought  to  encourage  honesty,  and 
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we  ought  to  enoonrage  the  improyement  of  the  stock  of  Ohio,  a&d  not  offer  rewards  for 
rascality  and  dishonesty  in  breeding.  Home  breeders  of  cattle  or  sheep,  or  exhibiters, 
may  be  easily  detected  and  exposed  in  their  methods  of  treatment  and  preparation  for 
the  fair;  hot  foreigners,  those  from  a  distance,  are  not  so  easily  exposed.  The  rales  of 
the  Board  may  require  them  to  make  a  statement  of  their  treatment,  but  in  nine  cases 
ont  of  ten  they  do  not  get  a  trathfol  statement — ^'jast  came  off  the  pasture;  only  had 
a  little  com  for  a  week  or  two.''  We  know  it  is  not  the  case.  They  have  been  fitted  up 
for  months. 

The  object  of  that  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  Oonyention,  and  throngh  it  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre,  that  if  it  is  good 
in  their  wisdom,  in  reyising  the  premium  list,  they  will  endeavor  to  adopt  some  method 
by  which  they  can  close  the  doors  against  these  evils. 

Now,  for  one  I  feel  that  legitimate  competition  and  exhibition  of  stock  from  abroad 
may  be  of  advantage  to  all,  and  if  you  would  open  the  doors  for  competition  upon 
sweepstakes,  we  would  then  have  the  benefit  of  a  comparison  of  stock,  and  a  sufficient 
reward  offered  to  secure  their  exhibition  at  our  fnirs. 

L.  P.  Harris  :  I  don't  intend  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  make  a 
speech,  but  only  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  some  importance.  I 
understand  that  the  motion  now  is  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table.  I  want  all  to 
think  carefully  before  they  vote  upon  this  question.  It  is  called  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 
Now,  if  it  is  a  United  States  Fair,  why  call  it  the  Ohio  State  Fair  f  It  is  intended,  I 
believe,  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Well,  now,  if  you  let  that  class 
of  stock  come  in  here  that  the  last  gentleman  on  the  floor  has  spoken  about,  and  truly, 
too,  whj,  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio  cannot  get  up  anything  of  that  kind. 
They  cannot  take  time  to  scrape  horns,  and  polish,  and  oil,  and  very  few  will  come ;  and 
by  letting  in  these  few  from  outside  the  State,  it  discourages  the  mass  of  the  farmers  of 
Ohio,  the  very  ones  we  want  to  encourage,  so  they  won't  try  to  compete,  from  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  get  up  something  nice  at  a  great  expense,  simply  to  exhibit 
once.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  vote  against  laying  this  resolution  on  the  table,  and  iT 
I  get  an  opportunity  sbaU  vote  for  the  resolution. 

W.  B.  McCluno  :  Perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  discuss  this  question  under  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  Now,  I  should  dislike  very  much  fcr  the  State  of  Ohio  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  saying  that  if  a  man  shall  go  outside  the  State  for  a  good  animal,  either  of  the 
horse  kind,  cattle  kind,  or  sheep  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Ohio  the  most  perfect 
animal  that  could  be  found  in  the  United  States  or  England,  aud  then  when  it  is  bought 
and  brought  here  and  owned  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  he  shall  be  kept  out  and  not  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  that  animal  here,  when  the  very  purpose  of  bringiog  the  animal  in 
was  to  perfect  the  breeding  interssts  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Now,  that  is  exactly  the 
result  that  would  be  brought  about  by  this  resolution.  Some  of  us  remember  when 
Daniel  McBiillan  went  into  that  contest,  and  it  was  the  proudest  day  perhaps  Ohio  has 
ever  had  in  her  capital  when  he  got  up  that  herd  that  belonged  to  Ohio,  and  wiped  out 
the  Kentuckians.  I  think  he  went  out  of  the  State  and  got  cattle  to  bring  in  here  to 
make  up  that  herd,  and  now  we  propose  to  make  a  rule  here  that  we  won't  permit  these 
gentlemen  who  are  our  pioneers,  and  who  are  building  up  and  promotiog  the  breeding 
interests  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  do  so ;  and  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  discouraging  them, 
and  they  will  go  back  and  cease  to  seek  for  the  best  stock  that  can  be  found.  No,  sir ; 
let  us  have  it  that  wherever  you  can  find  the  most  perfect  animal  you  may  get  it ;  and  if  yon 
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choose  to  go  ont  of  the  State  to  get  it,  let  it  come  in  and  let  it  belong  to  Ohio,  and  let 
them  exhibit  sale  stock. 

Now,  another  thing'  that  seems  most  objectionable  is  this :  Certain  gentlemen  have 
foond  oat  that  there  is  a  certain  set  of  scoundrels  imposing  upon  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  people.  That  is  a  qaestion  for  the  State  Board  of  Agricultnre  to  look  after  care- 
fully, and  if  it  be  trae,  why,  that  is  the  point  to  fight,  and  not  this  other.  But  the  true 
policy  for  Ohio  is,  sir,  to  bring  in  the  very  best  stock  that  we  can  possibly  get,  and  the 
more  of  it  the  better.  I  don't  want  to  see  Ohio  embarrassed  in  this  matter  at  all.  I  don't 
believe  that  this  Convention  wants  to  see  Ohio  jeopardized  in  this  matter  at  all.  And 
if  there  has  been  any  injustice  among  these  judges,  and  in  the  management  of  these 
agricultural  societies,  that  ought  to  be  ferreted  out  and  have  a  fair  count.  All  we  ask 
in  this  matter  is  to  have  a  fair  count,  and  Ohio  will  take  care  of  herself. 

M.  J.  Lawrbncb  There  is  an  idea  in  this  thing  that  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon.  It 
is  this :  The  object  of  this  resolution,  as  I  understand  it,  as  was  discussed  before  the  Wool 
Growers'  Association  yesterday,  was  to  do  something,  adopt  some  measure  that  would 
discourage  what  is  kcown  as  the  ''professional  exhibiter.''  It  is  the  exhibiter  who  has 
spent  a  year,  perhaps,  previous  to  the  fair  season,  in  selecting  and  baying  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  just  such  a  number  of  animals,  and  preparing  them  to  receive 
a  premium.  That  man  goes  to  a  great  expense.  Why  T  Because  he  can  show  at  two  or 
three  fairs  in  Kentucky,  and  then  can  come  to  Ohio  and  show  at  our  four  prominent 
fairs,  then  go  to  Indiana  and  show  at  three  or  four  fairs  there,  then  go  to  Illinois,  and 
end  up  at  St.  Louis,  showing  in  all  the  fairs  and  taking  the  premiums.  Why  f  Because 
when  he  can  take  this  entire  route  he  can  go  to  an  expense  that  is  not  jadicions  or 
reasonable  for  any  breeder  who  does  not  want  to  go  to  this  trouble  in  selecting  and  pre- 
paring a  herd  for  exhibition. 

Now  I  know  that  the  breeders  of  Ohio  are  not  afraid  of  the  stock  from  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  world,  I  don't  care  where  they  come  from ;  but  they  don't  like  to  compete 
with  what  is  known  as  ''  professional  show  herds,"  that  are  gotten  up  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  exhibition.  At  the  time  that  friend  McClung  speaks  of,  this  system  had  not 
been  inaugurated,  and  therefore  this  precaution  was  not  necessary;  but  now  it  has  be- 
come very  prevalent.  Acd  I  would  call  Mr.  McClung's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
noticed  at  our  fairs  during  the  past  few  years,  four  of  the  prominent  exhibitors  of  Short- 
horns in  this  State — I  refer  to  Jones,  Selsor,  Montgomery,  and  Haggerty,  I  am  not  aft  aid  < 
to  name  them — who  were  the  prominent  exhibitors  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  our  State  a 
few  years  ago.  Have  they  been  during  the  last  two  years  f  And  why  not  f  They  say 
they  don't  want  to  go  to  the  expense  and  the  trouble  and  the  risk  of  preparation,  be- 
cause they  were  not  going  to  take  an  extensive  trip.  I  simply  call  attention  to  them  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  some  precautionary  measure  in  this  way ;  not,  perhaps,  that  we 
need  to  exclude  all  the  exhibitors  from  other  Spates  at  our  fairs.  I  know  that  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  other  States  with  live  stock,  and  have  done  us  good, 
and  are  as  welcome  to  exhibit  as  any  breeders  in  the  State ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  believe  if 
you  look  at  this  thing  in  the  right  light  you  will  see  that  there  is  cause  for  some  such 
action. 

W.  B.  McCluno  :    With  your  permission,  I  would  ask  leave  to  withdraw  my  mocion. 
to  lay  on  the  table,  and  let  Mr.  Millikin's  amendment  be  voted  on. 
Leave  was  granted. 

The  President  :    Will  you  please  state  your  amendment  f 

Major  Millikin  :  It  is  that  they  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  so  doing.  I 
want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  Ohio  take  the  unusual  step  of  pro- 
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hibiting  stock  from  other  States  competing  at  our  State  Fairs.  It  is  not  done  in  Indi- 
ana, it  is  not  done  in  Illinois,  it  is  not  done  in  Kentucky.  We  shall  be  merely  adopting 
a  mle  in  Ohio  that  is  not  in  existence  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

J.  C.  Stevens  :  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  Major  Millikin  is  satisfactory  to 
the  originator  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Griffin  :  I  would  say  that  we,  in  Butler  county,  have  found  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  society  to  throw  our  fairs  open  to  the  world.  If  they  can  come  there  and  beat 
us,  let  them  come.  If  those  gentlemen  have  filed  their  horns  and  smoothed  them  up,  I 
believe  the  true  principle  is  to  open  our  fairs  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Daughbrtt  :  In  Preble  county  we  open  up  to  Indiana,  and  they  come  there 
strong;  and  no  man  complains  because  other  counties  bring  in  better  stock.  And  I  say, 
when  you  undeitake  to  shut  the  door  on  stock  you  ruin  our  fairs.  I  believe  the  State 
of  Ohio  can  compete  with  Indiana  or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Mack  :  Our  fair  has  been  almost  a  failure  for  many  years ;  and  1  would  say,  if 
you  debar  from  the  State  Fair  stock  from  other  States,  the  Tri-State  Fair,  at  Toledo, 
and  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  will  clean  your  State  Fair  out. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
amendment,  but,  as  I  stated  to  you  in  the  first  place,  I  acted  under  instruction  from  the 
Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association,  as  their  secretary,  to  lay  this  resolution  before  this 
body,  and  I  hardly  think  I  would  have  authority  to  accept  the  amendment  unless 
ordered  by  the  Convention. 

The  vote  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  question  now  being   upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as 
amended,  the  same  was  agreed  to,  and  was  as  follows : 

Besolvedf  That  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  confining  the  competition  on  live  stock  to  the  State  of  Ohio  only. 

W.  B.  McClung  :  Qaite  a  number  of  gentlemen  have  spoken  to  me  in  reference  to 
the  permanent  location  of  the  State  Fair,  and  have  intimated  that  they  would  like  to 
have  that  question  brought  before  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Tennby  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Eesolvedf  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  manner  of  distributing  the 
annual  State  Agricultural  Reports  should  be  changed  so  as  to  cause  their  distribution 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  several  county  agricultural  societies ;  and  that  the 
present  Legislature  be  memorialized  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

M.  B.  Bateham  introduced  the  following  resolution : 

B€9olved,  That  this  Convention  ask  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  present  law  for  the 
prevention  of  fraud  in  the  sale  of  fertitizers,  and  pass  a  new  law  which  wiU  better 
secure  the  end  desired. 

Mr.  Bateham.  I  w  iU  occupy  a  moment  in  speaking  of  the  object  of  that  resolution. 
I  ought  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  fertilizers  has  become  a  very  large  interest, 
amounting,  as  I  believe,  to  about  $80,000  last  year.  There  is,  as  many  of  yon  know, 
very  much  fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  article.    A  law  was  passed  last 
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winter  intended,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  any  sooh  fraud,  bat  it  is  fallj^  ineffeotiye.    I  will 
read  from  that  statute. 

Section.  1.  Beit  enacted  hy  the  General  Aeeemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  each  and 
every  person  or  persons,  firm  or  house  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  for  use  in  this  state, 
any  fertilizer  or  fertilizers,  such  as  [bone]  dust,  bone  flour,  phosphate  of  lime,  guano, 
ground  land  plaster,  or  any  other  artificial  fertilizer,  shall  be  required  to  attach  to  the 
package  containing  the  same  a  fair  printed  analysis  of  the  same. 

8sc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  professor  occupying  the  chair  in  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  department  of  Jthe  Ohio  Agricnltural  and  Mechanical  College,  upon  applica- 
tion, to  make  and  give  a  written  analysis  of  such  artificial  fertilizer  as  may  be  fur- 
nished to  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  claase  provides  a  penalty  for  violating  that  law  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  |200,  or  by  inprisonment  in  the  county  Jail. 

In  the  first  place  a  grand  mistake  is  made  in  this  law  in  embracing  too  much  in  the 
way  of  specifying  the  fertilizers.  There  is  no  sense  nor  necessity  for  including  land 
plaster,  for  instance,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  specifying  phosphates  of  lime.  We 
have  no  such  fertilizers  sold  in  Ohio  or  known  among  the  dealers  in  fertilizers.  We 
have  super  phosphate,  which  is  another  article  entirely,  and  means  something  else. 
The  law  is  altogether  defective  in  these  respects,  and  specially  defective  in  not  specify- 
ing distinctly  who  shall  make  this  analysis,  and  how  the  samples  shall  be  famished, 
by  whom  they  shall  be  furnished,  and  hoc?^  the  expense  of  making  the  analysis  shall  be 
defrayed.  Consequently,  the  law  has  been  folly  unused,  and  ineffective  entirely.  That 
question  has  been  asked  of  the  authorities  of  the  Agricultural  College,  whether  the 
professor  of  chemistry  there  would  be  required,  under  this  law,  to  make  analyses,  and 
they  replied  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  do  so,  for  no  provision  was  made  by  the 
law  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  assistant  chemist  necessary  to  do  this  work  . 
These  legislators  certainly  greatly  mistook  the  |labor  and  expense  of  making  such 
analyses  as  is  required  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  and  the  determinar 
tion  of  how  much  of  the  various  elements  of  value  there  are  in  the  samples,  in  super- 
phosphates for  instance.  The  expense  of  such  aoalysis  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars,  and  requires  two  or  three  days ;  besides  the  expenditure  for  chemicals  Is  consid- 
erable. Now,  unless  the  analysis  is  carefully  and  correctly  made,  it  is  comparatively 
useless.  Phosphoric  acid,  which  is  the  vital  element  to  superphosphate  of  bone  is  most 
difficult  to  determine,  and  it  requires  skill  and  great  niceness  of  analysis  to  determine 
how  muoh  there  is.  And  hence,  without  provision  for  the  expense  and  labor  in  making 
these  analyses,  they  tmnnot  be  made. 

Then,  again,  nothing  is  said  in  this  law  as  to  how  many  samples  for  such  analyaiB 
shall  be  famished,  and  who  shall  send  them.  It  does  not  say  the  manufaotarer  shall 
send  them,  nor  that  the  dealer  shall  send  them,  nor  that  the  farmer  who  wants  to  use 
them  shall  send  them ;  and  hence  it  is  left  to  anybody  and  everybody  to  send  them  and 
ask  that  an  analysis  be  made.  There  may  be  twenty  samples  from  the  same  manu- 
facturer, from  the  same  establishment,  sent  to  the  retailers  in  various  coimties,  all  of 
them  sent  in  to  this  chemist  to  be  analyzed,  when  one  analysis  would  be  sufficient,  one 
analysis  per  month,  for  instance,  for  the  products  of  one  manufacturing  establishment 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  keep  their  manufactures  up  to  the  standard 
required.     And  so  you  see  the  law  is  worthless,  and  altogether  vague  and  useless. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  done  under  this  law  in  my  neighborhood.  The 
dealers  in  that  town,  where  a  good  deal  is  sold,  have  cards  printed  and  attached  oon- 
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forming  to  ibis  law.  The  xnanafactorera  at  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
etc.,  send  them  little  printed  cards,  so  as  to  seem  to  comply  with  thi9  law,  and  yet  mis- 
lead completely  the  purchaser.  It  says,  for  instance,  "This  specimen  famished  is 
found  to  contain  45  per  cent,  of  animal  matter/'  and  that  the  mixtore  contains  14  or  17, 
whatever  it  may  be,  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  and  while  the  reader  thinks  that  the 
per  cent,  which  is  mentioned  is  the  percentage  of  the  specimen  of  fertilizer  fornished,  it 
is  really  only  the  percentage,  and  the  45  or  50,  or  whatever  it  was,  per  cent,  of  the  ani- 
mal matter  left  ont,  so  that,  instead  of  there  being  14  or  17  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  aoid, 
of  the  whole  sample  you  will  have  only  about  half  of  that  amount. 

But  this  is  enough  to  show,  I  think,  that  the  law  is  utterly  useless,  and  should  be 
repealed  and  a  better  one  passed. 

The  vote  being  taken,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

J.  F.  Charlesworth,  of  BeliiiiODt :  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  State  Fair,  and  I  offer,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  following : 

Besohed,  That  economy  wiU  be  secured  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests 
of  the  State  society  promoted  by  such  legislation  as  bhall  result  in  permanently  locating 
the  State  Fair  at  Columbus,  upon  the  farm  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Beaohed,  That  the  State  University  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society  be  under  the 
management  of  the  same  board  of  trustees  or  managers. 

Se$olved,  That  said  board  of  managers  be  elected  by  this  Convention,  as  heretofore. 

Major  Millikin  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  this  question  of  the  i>ermanent  location 
of  the  State  Fair  discussed  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.  We  made  an  experiment  by 
way  of  a  compromise,  by  locating  it  at  Columbus  for  five  years.  This  is  a  scheme  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  for  such  legislation  as  will  enable  the 
State  Board,  or  rather  creating  a  new  State  Board,  and  making  the  trustees  of  the  Uni* 
versity  here  the  managers  of  agricultural  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  utterly  impracticable. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  this  institution  have  no  funds  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  it  either  directly  or  remotely  that  way,  and  I  venture  that  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature will  never  consent  to  the  use  of  that  farm  for  any  such  purpose.  I  recollect  that 
at  one  time  some  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Reform  School  down  here  wanted  to 
have  that  connected  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  they  co-operate.  As 
a  matter  of  course  we  opposed  it.*  How  would  we  have  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Reform  School  down  at  Lancaster? 
The  business  of  education  is  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  carrying  on  of  State 
Fairs.  1  don't  want  to  see  anything  of  that  kind  attempted  in  my  day,  because  it  is 
perfectly  certain  to  be  a  failure.  It  is  inevitable.  Why  do  you  want  the  management 
of  the  State  Fair  under  the  trustees  of  this  University  f  They  have  got  enough  to  do- 
as  many  duties  as  they  want  to  perform  without  that.  This  organization  of  the  State 
Fair  has,  under  a  series  of  laws  during  the  past  thirty  years,  grown  up,  and  it  would 
require  a  remodeling  of  the  whole  organization  and  association  of  the  State  Fair  and 
of  all  the  officers.    They  would  have  to  be  all  changed  entirely  and  completely. 

And  then,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  location  of  the  fair  in  any  place.  The  only  true 
policy  fbr  running  the  State  Fair  is  to  rotate  between  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Toledo,  etc. 
You  can  make  arrangements  so  that  it  will  be  inexpensive  to  the  State  Board  and  inex- 
pencive  to  the  counties,  and  you  will  always  have  funds  with  which  to  run  the  Stat« 
Fair.    I  move  to  lay  that  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  vote  being  taken,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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W.  B.  McCluno  then  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Seaohedf  That  tbe  interests  of  the  State  Fair  will  be  better  served  by  locatiDur  ibe 
same  permanently  atihe  city  of  Colnmbns. 

Mb.  Tennky  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Columbrs,"  and  inserting  the  word  *'Zanesville." 

Mb.  Hill,  of  Hamilton  county,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
inserting  "Cincinnati"  instead  of  " Zanesville." 

Mb.  McCluko  :  I  would  say  this  for  my  friend  Major  Millikin,  that  when  he  was 
discoseing  the  College  question,  and  I  referred  to  his  learning,  as  his  being  a  gradoate 
of  Oxford,  it  was  not  for  any  buncombe. 

Majob  Millikin  :    That  is  a  good  commencement. 

Mr,  McClunq  :  Bnt  when  I  had  done  with  that  congratulation,  I  didn't  want  to  see 
him  strike  out  in  this  way.  You  gentlemen  well  know  that  this  last  fall  our  State  Fair, 
as  well  as  the  State  fairs  of  other  States,  found  themeelves  swamped  by  a  week's  wet 
weather,  after  much  preparation  and  spending  the  substance  of  tbe  people  in  prepara- 
tion, and  that  destroyed  the  State  Fair.  I  would  like  my  iriend  Major  Millikin  to  look 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was  connected  with  the  State  Doard  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
can  remember  a  number  of  times  when  they  had  put  &ut,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  ten, 
twelve  thousand  dollars  into  preparation,  for  what  purpose f  For  a  State  Fair;  and 
Tight  on  the  heels  of  it  came  along  a  bad  spell  of  weather,  and  destroyed  your  State 
Fair.  We  are  following  the  wrong  policy,  and  if  we  propose  to  do  the  same  every  year 
we  shall  likely 'bankrupt  the  State  Fair  of  Ohio.  Now,  if  there  is  some  plan  by  which 
we  can  do  something  to  avoid  that,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  desirable.  In  certain- 
States  they  are  getting  up  expositions,  so  that  in  this  way  they  need  not  Jeopardize 
the  expenditure  of  money  they  have  made  in  preparation  for  it,  nor  the  industries 
there  on  exhibition,  nor  the  interest  the  people  have  taken  in  it,  in  one  week 
when  the  weather  may  be  bad  and  destroy  the  whole  enterprise.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  well  worthy  very  careful  consideration  whether  or  not  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do. 
We  cannot  well  afford  to  undergo  so  much  expenditure  as  we  do  annually,  with  a  great 
probability  of  its  being  destroyed,  especially  when  we  find  other  States  having  their 
Choice  fairs.  Ton  have  to-day  a  debt  on  your  shoulders ;  you  have  a  State  Fair  that  is 
to-day  wading  through  trouble  betonse  the  weather  has  destroyed  your  prospects ;  and 
the  gentleman  here  says,  ''Let  us  go  on  upon  the  migratory  system."  Would  he  have 
us  go  on  in  this  manner  when  this  has  almost  destroyed  our  fair  f 

Major  Milukin  :    How  f    How  f 

MilMcCluko.  Why,  sir,  it  is  exactly  like  ^fore  when  we  started  up  at  Dayton* 
The  floods  or  me  and  flooded  the  town  almost,  and  we  had  to  adjourn  it  into 
so  late  a  season  that  it  would  have  been  a  most  unwise  thing  to  have  done,  ordinarily, 
but  we  were  fortunate  and  happened  to  have  good  weather  at  that  time.  If  we  hadn't, 
there  would  have  been  another  failure ;  and  so  when  we  were  at  Toledo  the  first  time, 
was  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  almost  a  failure  on  account  of  the  rain  f  We  had  only  got 
the  State  Fair  into  active  operation,  and  the  people  had  come  there,  the  rain  came  on, 
and  they  all  had  to  go  home  without  seeing  the  exhibits  at  alL  The  people  have  some 
rights  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  others.  The  next  year  we  were  fortunate  at  Toledo, 
and  had  good  weather  and  made  a  success  of  it.  But  suppose  we  had  been  overtaken 
with  bad  weather  then,  would  it  not  have  destroyed  the  State  Fair  f    The  gentlemen 
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says  **  migrttte."  How  shall  we  migrate  in  the  face  of  the  elements,  oyer  which  we  haTe 
no  control  f 

Major  Mixxikin.  Have  yon  any  protection  from  the  elements  so  far  as  Colnmhns  ia 
concerned. 

Mr.  McClung.  No,  sir,  no  more  than  any  other  place,  bnt  there  are  qnestions  that  come 
up  intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  location,  and  one  of  them  is  the  making 
of  an  exposition,  and  not  crowding  it  into  a  week's  time.  This  needs  to  be  discussed 
in  order  to  determine  upon  the  permanent  location,  and  nntil  yon  do  determine  upon 
the  permanent  location,  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  these  matters.  Now  take  it, 
if  you  pleaH*-,  and  let  it  be  permanently  located  in  Columbus,  and  say  that  it  shall  be 
turned  into  a  permanent  exposition,  and  instead  of  one  week  you  can  have  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  excursion  parties  will  come  in  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  you  will 
make  a  good  thing  of  it,  and  the  State  Board  will  not  be  likely  to  become  bankrupt. 
Take  the  Cincinnati  folks,  now,  in  their  exposition.  They  don't  propose  to  cram  them- 
selves iuiii  ik  week ;  and  if  Cincinnati,  with  her  interests,  will  not,  is  it  not  about  time 
that  the  State  Ohio,  with  her  vast  interests,  with  her  capital,  with  her  agricultural  and 
industrial  interests  of  every  kind,  sbonld  have  foresight  enough  not  to  concentrate  them 
into  one  or  two  days,  when,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  there  is  a  perfect  Jam  for  them 
and  for  you  and  your  committees,  and  if  it  prove  unfavorable  you  must  pull  up  stakes 
and  throw  away  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  f 

There  was  true  policy  in  the  migratory  system  at  one  time.  It  was  well  enough  in 
the  lirHt  place  to  do  missionary  work  between  the  different  parts  of  the  State ;  but  who 
wants  ihe  State  of  Ohio,  now,  to  do  work  for  missionary  purposes  f  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  for  gentlemen  to  talk  about  taking  the  State  Fair  to  the  different  portions  of  the  State 
for  such  purposes.  Are  you  going  to  promote  the  interests  of  stock  in  North-western  Ohio 
by  taking  it  there  now  T  They  bring  better  stock  to  oar  fairs,  now,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  State.  Need  you  take  it  to  Springfield,  Akron,  Dayton,  and  other  towns  f 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  go  to  any  part  of  the  State.  Wherever  the  State  Fair  is  held, 
their  stock  and  manufactures  go  and  are  exhibited  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
I  tell  you  there  has  been  to  much  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  State  that  they  must  have  the  State  Fair  a  part  of  the  time  any  how.  What  differ- 
enoe  does  it  make  if  you  shall  squander  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
80  doing  f  Throw  it  way  and  start  another  migratory  exposition  the  next  year  I  That 
has  been  the  disposition  in  regard  to  the  fair  in  the  past. 

Major  Milukin  :  It  is  said  that  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  I  think  we  have  had 
an  exemplification  of  it  in  my  friend  McClung  here  to-day.  For  fifteen  years  of  my  life 
I  had  my  friend  McClung  at  my  elbow  fighting  against  the  permanent  location  of  the 
State  Fair ;  bnt  now  that  he  is  located  in  Columbus,  he  thinks  there  is  no  other  place 
on  God's  earth  where  that  fair  can  be  held  but  at  Columbus.  Never  until  about  foor 
years  ago  did  you  go  back  upon  ns  on  this  subjtrr  t.  he  is  fighting  exclusively  for  the 
interests  of  Columbus.  I  have  no  special  object  i.  view.  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  the 
best  we  can  for  promoting  the  agricultural  interesi.  of  the  State,  and  I  believe,  as  I 
said  fifteen  years  ago,  the  only  way  is  to  make  a  permanent  arrangement  with  Dayton, 
Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Cleveland,  for  instance,  and  go  .iround  regularly.  Tou  will  not 
incur  the  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  expenses.  These  grounds  are  already  fitted  up, 
and  yon  can  make  Judicious,  fair,  reasonable  arrangements  with  those  cities.  But  what 
is  the  whole  point  here  T  **  Yon  see,"  he  says,  **  that  the  elements  are  in  the  way,  and 
yon  must  have  arrangements  by  which  yon  can  indefinitely  protract  this  exposition." 
And  he  manifestly  proposes  an  exposition  similar  to  that  they  have  got  over  in  ladiana- 
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polls,  and  which  swamped  them  and  pnt  them  in  hankmptcy,  jost  as  wonld  be  the  < 
here,  1  believe,  weie  that  plan  adopted.  Oat  in  Indiana  they  have  no  other  suitable 
place  for  holding  their  exposition  except  In  Indianapolis,  bnt  we  have  plenty  of  places 
where  we  have  eqnal  advantages.  I  have  no  partionlar  opposition  to  making  Colnmbns 
the  place  for  holding  this  fair,  bat  I  do  think,  after  an  agitation  and  discossion  of  this 
question  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  when  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  have  been 
opposed  to  it,  that  it  is  about  time  that  it  should  have  a  rest.  And  especially  do  I  think 
that  it  does  not  look  well  for  my  Mend  McClung  to  be  so  much  in  favor  of  its  location 
at  Colnmbns  since  he  has  come  here  to  reside  as  a  citizen  of  the  place,  in  view  of  his 
opposition  to  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  McCluno  :  I  was  not  Just  prepared  to  see  my  friend  Millikin  Jump  from  argu- 
ments to  rough  conclusions  as  rapidly  as  he  did,  but  supposed  he  would  give  us  his  rea- 
sons for  favoring  the  migratory  system.  The  Butler  county  fair  is  a  very  excellent  sort 
of  a  fair,  and  because  it  is,  I  would  suppose  that  he  would  have  it  migrate  between 
Middleton  and  Hamilton  and  Oxford,  holding  it  one  year  in  each  place.  The  argnment 
is  Just  as  sound  in  the  case  of  county  fairs  as  of  the  State  Fair.  If  the  migratory  policy 
is  the  true  one,  why  not  carry  it  out  with  the  county  fairs  f  Now,  the  gentleman  would 
refuse  to  stand  to  such  a  proposition.  And  another  thing :  in  regard  to  my  opposition 
to  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  several  years  ago,  I  think  my  friend  Major  Millikin  is  a 
little  short  in  his  m«»mory.  I  think  he  has  mistaken  some  other  good-looking  man  for 
me. 

Major  Millikin  :    No,  sir ;  no,  sir.    I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Mr.  McCluno  :  He  is  mistaken ;  but  now  that  he  mentions  it,  I  do  remember  when, 
some  years  ago,  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  or  in  the 
annual  convention,  who  made  this  proposition— perhaps  he  was  a  little  premature—that 
the  State  Fair  be  located  permanently  at  this  point ;  and  when  it  was  located,  that  we 
would  gather  around  it  a  fine  garden,  and  have  fine  orchards,  and  have  forest  trees,  and 
have  them  all  together ;  and  there  was  an  illnstration  made  at  that  time,  which  Major 
Millikin  will  remember.  It  was  about  the  time  the  Northern  Spy  apple  was  introduced. 
The  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Coan  that  he  had  planted  out  twenty  acres  of  the 
Northern  Spy,  and  he  didn't  know  about  what  time  they  would  come  into  bearing,  and 
he  would  give  anything  in  the  world  to  know ;  and  gave  that  as  an  argument  why  we 
should  have  the  State  Fair  located,  and  have  an  orchard  with  all  the  dlfiferent  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  then  we  could  test  the  different  varieties  of  each,  and  learn  Just  how  long  it 
took  each  to  come  into  bearing.  I  was  along  with  the  doctor  at  that  time,  and  there 
was  a  man  who  opposed  Major  Millikin,  and  I  think  my  friend  Millikin  mistook  that 
man  for  me.  I  had  hoped  Mr.  Millikin  would  take  up  this  question  and  produce  some 
good  argument  in  relation  to  it,  and  not  dismiss  it  so  summarily.  But  it  is  jost  as  sure 
as  that  we  are  here  to-day,  talking  about  this  question,  that  the  argument  I  make  about 
the  migratory  operations  of  the  State  Fair  from  one  point  to  another  are  correct.  When 
the  week  set  for  holding  the  State  Fair  arrives  there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  Board 
but  shakes  in  his  boots  every  morning  when  a  cloud  comes  up.  Talk  about  the  ele- 
ments !  It  scared  you,  sir,  and  your  associates,  until  you  didn't  know  what  you  were 
about.  These  are  matters  of  fact.  You  wore  long  visages  at  such  times.  I  believe 
they  ought  to  be  stable,  for  two  reasons— first,  we  ought  not  to  jeopardize  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  put  into  the  exhibition  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  weather  of  the 
week,  and,  second,  we  have  no  right  to  Jeopardize  the  people's  Interest  in  it  by  making 
them  liable  to  be  prevented  from  coming  and  seeing  it.  And  auother  thing :  I  belleyo 
that  when  that  is  done,  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  protect  the  humblest  exhibitor  in 
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the  deoUion  of  the  Jadges,  aad  give  the  jadges  the  amplest  time  for  formiDg  their  Jadg- 
menty  and  the  State  Fair  will  do  better,  three  to  one,  tlian  when  ranniog  abont  on 
wheels.  Sappoeiog  yon  start  off  again,  this  season,  with  the  migrating  system,  and 
yon  planlL  down  abont  five  thonsand  dollars  in  the  preparation,  and  Jnst  as  yon  are 
ready  to  exhibit,  along  comes  a  dash  of  rain ;  where  are  yon  f  Bnt  snppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  permanently  located  in  the  city  of  Colnmbns— and  I  don't  want  11 
located  there  noless  its  citizens  come  forward  and  pnt  the  grounds  in  shape  and  give 
yon  a  proper  bonns— then  yon  will  only  have  to  apply  yourselves  to  carrying  it  ont  in 
detail ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  exhibition  can  be  sub- 
served here  as  well  as  anywhere.  I  don't  care  anything  for  those  gentlemen  runniag 
the  Tri-State  Fair.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  State  Fair  that  the  mechanical  interests  of 
the  country  and  the  agricnltnral  products  of  the  country  be  exhibited  in  the  very  best 
possible  shape,  in  order  that  they  may  be  exhibited  and  examined  by  intelligent  men, 
and  the  results  growing  out  of  that  be  carried  back  to  the  farm  and  applied  in  the  farm- 
ing.   It  is  not  a  show  business  at  all. 

Petbr  IIiTCiicocK.  Unfortunately  there  are  two  amendments  to  the  proposition,  and 
I  therefore  can  not  move  that  the  State  Fair  be  located,  for  the  coming  year,  at  the  town 
in  which  I  live,  therefore  I  have  no  personal-  feeling  m  the  question  now  pending,  no 
personal  interest  to  advocate.  But  it  is  a  little  interesting,  Mr.  President,  to  watch  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  and  notice  that  it  has  all  occurred  between  two  gentlemen  for- 
merly members  of  the  Board  of  Agrioolture.  If  it  be  true  that  circumstances  alter 
cases,  is  it  not  also  true  that  cases  sometimes  alter  circumstances  f  I  think  that  we 
have  seen  an  exhibition  of  that  thing  here. 

Now,  here,  a  moment  or  two  since,  there  was  introduced  to  this  Convention  a  proposi- 
tion— I  don't  say  whether  it  would  better  be  adopted  or  not — which  presented  to  this 
Convention  as  grave  a  question,  I  dare  say,  as  was  ever  presented  for  its  consideration. 
How  was  it  treated  f  It  was  not  a  single  proposition,  bnt  a  number  of  propositions 
embodied  in  one,  and  any  one  of  which  might  be  considered  without  the  others,  neither 
being  dependent  upon  the  other,  at  all,  for  its  operation.  Well,  my  friend  over  there, 
from  Butler  [Major  Millikin],  having  strong  lungs,  and  having  had  no  opportunity  to  air 
those  luugs  this  afternoon,  (!)  made  summary  work  of  it  by  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table; 
and  very  speedily  along  came  my  friend,  who  does  not  live  in  Miami  county  now  [Mr. 
MoCluDgl,  but  lives  in  Columbus,  and  offers  another,  very  much  modified,  but  very 
nearly  the  same  as  one  of  the  others,  and  providlog  for  the  location  of  the  Fair  at  Colum- 
bus, but  not  for  the  cultivation  of  orchards  around  abont  it,  where  they  might  have  ex- 
periments in  regard  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  products.  He,  himself,  was  in  favor 
of  that  question  lying  on  the  table. 

Now,  this  is* the  aspect  of  the  case  which  presents  itself,  as  I  understand  it.  I  don'l 
keep  yerv  close  track  of  this  thing,  bnt  I  understand  the  five  years  to  be  up  now  that 
was  experimented  upon.  What  was  the  result  of  that  experiment  of  its  permanent  loca- 
tion at  Columbus  f  I«oth  these  members  of  the  Board,  I  presume,  will  bear  me  witness 
that  until  about  the  time  that  the  State  Fair  was  located  for  five  years  at  Columbus,  not 
one  of  these  other  large  fairs  in  the  State  that  are  now  in  operation  existed.  Two  yean 
since  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair,  the  most  successful  of  any  of  these  fairs,  I  believe,  was 
abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Why  f  The  experiment  was  being  tried  of  the  State 
Fair  at  Columbus,  and  so  they  abandoned  it.  What  was  the  result  f  The  people  of  that 
part  of  the  State  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Board.  They  wanted  an  exhibition  nearer 
home,  and  last  year  they  revived  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair,  and  held  a  fair  which,  if  not 
peooniarily  a  success,  as  an  exhibition  was  a  success,  as  much  so  as  the  State  Fair  was. 
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That  iDstaDce  famishes  a  complete  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  permanent  location 
of  the  State  Fair  at  Columbns— I  may  not,  perhaps,  say  a  complete  ilJnstration,  bat  far- 
nishes  a  good  illastration,  in  the  one  instance,  at  all  events. 

Now,  ik  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  considering  caie- 
folly  and  calmly  this  matter.  We  had  embraced  in  the  first  resolation  offered  three 
different  propositions,  not  one  of  which  is  dependent  npon  the  other.  One  is  that  the 
State  Fair  be  permanently  located  in  Colombos,  npon  the  grounds  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  That  is  one  proposition,  and  does  not  depend  npon  the  others  at  all.  What 
was  the  nextf  That  the  State  University  and  the  State  Argicultnral  Society— althoagh, 
I  believe,  it  does  not  bear  that  name  at  all — be  both  controlled  by  one  Board  of  Tros- 
tees.  Now,  that  is  not  dependent  upon  the  former  proposition  at  all.  What  was  the 
other  proposition?  It  was  that  this  Board,  who  should  control  both  the  fairs  and  the 
college,  should  be  elected,  as  now,  by  the  members  of  this  Convention.  These  are  inde- 
pendent propos'.tions  which  might  be  passed  upon  together  or  separately,  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  present  the  question  in  better  form  than  the  present  resolution,  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, in  favor  of  locating  the  Fair  at  Columbus,  with  two  amendments  pending,  one  to 
change  it  to  Zanesville,  and  the  second  one  to  locate  it  in  Cincinnati.  Now,  I  think  the 
first  State  Fair  was  holden  in  Cincinnati,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was  oneholden 
there  since. 

Major  Millikin.    One  since — in  1857.    That  was  the  last. 

Mr.  niTCiicocK.  Twenty  years  since.  Well,  now,  my  friend  over  there  [Major  Milli- 
kin],  living  down  there,  don't  like  the  first  resolution,  and  moved  that  it  lie  on  the  table, 
and  yet  he  represents  one  of  the  wealthiest  agricultural  counties  of  the  State;  no  doubt 
about  that,  I  presume. 

Major  Mllliki27.    No,  sir;  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  now,  they  desire  to  bring  their  products  and  compete  in  the 
Fair,  without  being  compelled  to  go  away  to  the  center  of  the  State.  Well,  I  live  away 
up  in  a  county  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  State. 

Major  Millikin.    I  am  willing  to  divide. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  live  up  in  that  corner  of  the  State,  and  represent  cne  of  the  smallest 
counties  in  the  State,  which  is  represented  by  the  smallest  man  in  the  State,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  down  to  Cincinnati  and  try  it  there,  and  am  more  willing  to  go 
over  to  Zanesville,  if  it  would  accommodate  that  section,  which  my  friend  didn't  treat 
very  well  when  he  made  his  speech,  just  now.  The  qaestion  is  not  really  whether  the 
Fair  goes  to  Cincinnati  this  year,  or  goes  to  Zanesville  this  year,  or  stays  in  Columbus 
this  year.  The  question  really  is  as  to  the  experience  of  the  five  years  just  past;  shall 
the  policy  of  holding  the  Fair  permanently  in  one  place  be  adopted  T  That  is  the  real 
question  to  be  decided  at  this  time;  and  there  are,  we  are  aware,  many  arguments  in 
favor  of  it  and  against  it.  I  only  bring  up  now  jast  this  one  thing,  that  as  a  whole,  so 
long  as  the  fairs  were  holden  in  succession  in  different  localities  of  the  State,  there  was 
no  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  pay  all  its  expenses — that  is,  as  a  whole.  There 
was  one  instance  of  failure  at  Toledo;  but  so  long  as  they  were  thus  holden,  however 
there  may  have  been  failure  here  and  there,  there  was  no  such  failure  as  that  the  Board 
was  compelled  to  call  for  an  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury  to  liquidate  its  debt, 
as  has  been  done  since  this  location  of  the  State  Fair. 

I  say  what  the  experience  of  the  Board  was  during  that  time.  I  don't  say  what  it 
will  be  hereafter,  because  I  don't  pretend  to  know  so  much  of  the  great  hereafter  as 
some  do.  But  the  experience  was,  that  while  these  fairs  were  holden  in  succession,  they 
were  a  success.  The  experience  since  its  permanent  location  has  been  a  failure,  in  two 
instances  at  least 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  resolution  : 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  expressioti  of  this  Convention  that  the  matter  of  the  location 
of  the  State  Fair  be  left  to  the  soand  jadgment  and  wisdom  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
onlture,  in  whom  we  have  entire  ooafidence. 

Mb.  McClung.  My  friend  Major  Millikin  tells  me  to  sit  down,  and  let  the  vote  be 
taken,  bnt  when  my  friend  Hitchcock  arose,  I  was  in  hopes  that,  with  his  parliamentary 
experience  and  general  knowledge,  he  would  have  met  this  question  a  little  bit 
more  squarely.  I  would  have  supposed  that  he  would  have,  in  referring  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  State  Fair,  told  how  it  came  in  an  embarrassed  condition.  I  would  have 
liked  if  he  had  stated  that,  when  it  was  held  in  the  city  of  Mansfield,  a  certain  amount 
of  money  belonging  to  it,  was  lost  by  the  failure  of  a  bank  or  bank  president.  Instead 
of  that,  he  ignores  it  with  all  the  suavity  of  his  nature,  and  says  this  was  the  result  of 
its  being  located.  Didn't  it  lose  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  at  Mansfield,  that 
was  taken  away  f  and  the  State  Board  came  and  asked  the  Legislature  for  assistance. 
Was  that  the  result  of  the  location  of  the  State  Fairf 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me,  it  was  not  immediately  after  that 
loss  at  Mansfield  that  the  State  Board  came  and  asked  that  it  be  made  up. 

Mr.  McCluno.  Now  my  friend  is  begging  the  question  again.  Does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference, with  regard  to  the  facts  f  Does  he  seek  to  evade  the  responsibility  1  Does  he 
seek  to  cover  himself  np  again  by  the  thrust  that  he  has  made  f  When  I  say  to  him 
that  a  bank  stole  money,  and  that  it  was  not  until  then  that  we  came  and  knocked  at 
the  doors  of  the  Legislature,  and  asked  for  an  appropriation,  and  he  says,  '^  They  didn'fc 
ask.''  I  don't  care  whether  they  asked,  or  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact.  So  you  can  trace  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  Go  to  Springfield,  where  we  had  some  twenty-four  thousand 
dollars  when  we  came  there,  under  the  migratory  system,  and  when  we  came  out,  how  was 
it  f  About  all  gone.  My  friend  Harmount  understands  that  very  well,  how,  in  dififer- 
ent  localities  we  left  with  our  coffers  well  filled,  but  in  others  we  lost ;  and  how  was  it 
when  we  got  through  f  It  was  because  we  had  lost  money  at  Springfield,  and  because 
we  had  money  stolen  from  us  by  a  bank  at  Mansfield,  and  because  we  were  drowned  out 
in  half  a  dozen  places.    It  is  not  because  it  has  been  located  in  the  city  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  whether  those  coffers,  of  which 
he  spoke,  were  so  well  filled  under  the  migratory  system,  at  some  place,  or  when  we 
started  in  at  Columbus  T 

Mr.  McClung.  I  say  this,  in  answer  to  that  question,  Just  to  get  the  gentleman  to 
meet  the  question  fairly,  that  at  Mansfield  we  met  a  Waterloo  defeat.  We  had  been  to 
the  expense  of  putting  up  the  most  substantial  buildings  at  the  city  of  Springfield,  and 
had  everything  prepared  for  a  good  exhibition,  and  when  we  got  through  what  did  we 
do  T  That  which  had  cost  us  $10,000  we  sold  for  less  than  $3,000 ;  that  is  what  we  did ; 
and  we  are  beginning  to  shrink  from  such  things. 

Major  Million.    There  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  McCluno.  No  necessity  ;  but  these  are  matters  of  fact.  And  the  gentleman 
ignores  all  these  questions.  Why  not  just  take  up  the  question  as  yon  go  along,  if  you 
want  to  make  an  argument? 

Mr.  Daugherty.  I  think  this  a  question  of  very  great  importance.  I  think  that 
every  gentleman  who  represents  a  county  here  can  judge  something  by  his  experience  in 
his  own  county.    My  friend  Millikin  lives  in  Hamilton. 

Major  Millikik.    No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Dauohkrtt.    Well,  you  live  in  Butler  county.    I  would  like  to  know  whether 
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yoa  wonld  like  to  have  yoar  fair  moyed  to  Oxford,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
oonnty,  or  up  the  river  to  Middletown.  I  live  adjaining  Mr.  Millikin,  in  Preble  ooanty, 
and  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of  moving  the  fair  to  the  north  part  of  the  oonnty. 
The  people  of  New  Paris  got  mad  beoanse  they  said  they  were  not  represented,  and  we 
moyed  it  there.  The  next  year  we  moved  it  to  the  south  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
society  became  bankrupt  by  the  operation.  We  have  now  located  it  at  the  county  seat ; 
and  if  we  have  but  a  little  one-horse  railroad  in  our  county  seat,  we  came  pretty  near 
competing  with  Butler,  the  fourth  county  in  the  State.  We  have  thirty  acres  of  property, 
valued  at  about  $8,000.  If  we  had  continued  migrating  around  the  county,  we  would 
have  been  bankrupt  three-fold.  Some  object  to  locating  our  State  Fair,  but  I  want  to 
see  it  located  at  the  Capital  permanently,  as  being  for  its  best  interests.  I  speak  of  the 
experience  of  the  fair  in  my  own  county  as  an  illustration  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  State  Fair.  If  you  thus  locate  it  you  can  build  up  convenient  houses  in  connection  with 
it,  so  that  they  who  come  from  a  distance  can  have  a  good  place  to  sleep  when  night 
overtakes  them,  and  conveniences  for  feeding  stock,  etc.,  which  you  cannot  have  when 
moving  from  one  city  to  another,  and  yon  will  have  no  Waterloo  defeats.  You  can  have 
houses  and  hotels  where  good  accommodations  may  be  furnished  cheaply  and  reasonably, 
and  then  we  will  all  come. 

Mb.  McClitng.  I  first  want  to  speak  about  this  financial  matter.  I  have  the  figures 
that  come  down  pretty  close  to  date.  I  will  read  the  receipts  for  the  years  while  the 
fair  has  been  located  at  Columbus,  up  to  the  last:  For  1874  they  were  $27,674.79;  for 
1875,  $20,539.30;  for  1876,  $11,909.61;  and  for  1877,  021,151.21.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am 
very  willing  to  take  up  the  matter  of  receipts  since  the  location  of  the  State  Fair,  and 
compare  them  with  the  receipts  at  other  places.  I  tell  you,  they  don't  compare  with 
Columbus,  so  far  as  financial  interests  are  concerned. 

Mb.  Hitchcock,  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  state  where  the  $24,000  that  he  spoke 
of  came  from ;  whether  it  came  Arom  Columbus. 

Mb.  McCluno.  My  friend  Hitchcock  asks  me  a  question  as  to  where  the  amount  of 
mon^y  mentioned  came  from.  I  see  from  this  table  the  amount  of  receipts  from  the  dif- 
ferent places. 

Mb.  Hitchcock.  Those  you  read  are  the  quotations  of  receipts  at  Columbus  after  its 
establishment  here  for  five  years. 

Mb.  McClunq.  Tes,  sir ;  and  they  are  largely  in  favor  of  permanent  location.  Those 
under  the  migratory  plan  fall  far  below. 

Mb.  Pabb.  I  cannot  see  any  good  to  come  from  this  resolution.  We  elect  the  State  Board, 
and  it  has  always  had  power  to  locate  the  State  Fair ;  therefore,  I  move  that  the  resolu- 
tion with  the  pending  amendments  lie  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mb.  Hitchcock.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  during  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Board,  this  evening.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Monroe  county  and  J.  M,  Dalzell,  of  Noble  county, 
be  allowed  to  represent  their  respective  counties. 

Which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  B.  W.  Carlisle,  the  Convention  now  took  a  recess  until 
71  P.  M. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  members  of  the  State  Board,  with  the  foUowiug  result: 

Vote& 

L.B.WiDg 51 

Peter  Marpby 43 

Cha8.  Smith 43 

Arvioe  C.  Walee 33 

R.  Baker 38 

E.  J.Hiatt 1 13 

C.  C.  CottiDgham 8 

8.  H.  Pilkin 7 

Henry  Milner 16 

J.  B.  Robinson 7 

T.F.Joy 10 

O..F  Newton 8 

n.  B.  Perkins 15 

E.  8.Gilcre8t 3 

W.H.  HiU 9 

Total  Yotes,  61.    Necessary  to  a  choice,  31. 

The  first  five  named  receiving  the  necessary  number  of  votes,  were 
declared  elected. 

The  Convention  then,  on  motion  of  S.  W.  Knapp,  of  Cuyahoga  county, 
took  up  for  discussion : 

TDB  BEST  MEANS  OF  CONDUCnXQ  CDUNTT  AGRICULTUBAL  SOCIETIES. 

8.  W.  Knapp:  The  object  I  had  in  vie^  in  making  the  motion,  was  that  myself  uid 
others  might  obtain  some  useful  information  by  spending  a  short  time  in  comparing  our 
Tiews  as  to  what  are  the  best  methods  of  conducting  a  county  agricultural  society. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  some  cf  my  own  ideas  as  to  that.  In  Cuyahoga 
county,  fur  the  last  ten  years,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  we  have  con^ 
nected  with  the  agricultural  society  a  horse-racing  or  jockey  club,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it.    My  own  views  have  always  been  against  it. 

We  have,  for  the  last  four  years,  found  it  very  beneticial  to  exclude  all  intoxtcaiiDg 
drinks  from  our  grounds,  even  beer  and  cider.  We  have  also  found  it  beneficial  to 
exclude  all  games  of  chance  of  any  kind,  and  we  have  sncceeded  very  well. 

Oar  society  is  considerably  in  debt  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  paying  its  own  way 
from  year  to  year.  We  have  this  old  debt,  however,  hanging  over  us,  and  I  want  to 
inquire  of  fiiends  here  who  are  out  of  debt,  and  have  kept  out,  what  will  be  the  besi 
means  of  getting  out  of  debt,  when  we  have  got  iu  debt  by  the  fair,  without  having  to 
put  our  hands  in  our  own  pockets  and  pay  it  up.  That  we  are  not  very  willing  to  do  in 
our  county. 

£.  T.  C.  Aldrich,  of  Lake  county :  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Knapp,  in  regard  to  his  horae- 
racing,  makes  me  think  of  our  experience  in  horse-racing  in  Lake  county  at  one  time. 
We  never  had  but  one  horse-race  at  the  fair  in  that  county  during  the  time  I  was  mar- 
shal of  the  board,  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  board  were  asked  to  have  a  farmer's  trol^ 
one  day.    There  was  a  race-horse  brought  on  the  track,  and  I  can  confidently  say  that 
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we  had  more  trouble  from  that  race  in  one  hoar's  time,  than  we  had  had  for  years  in 
the  management  of  the  fair.  We  had  prevented  intoxicating  drinks  being  sold  and 
drank  on  the  grounds,  bat  at  that  race  It  seemed  as  if  drunken  men  rose  right  np  out  of 
the  ground  almost.  Since  that  time  we  have  excluded  all  the  farmei's  trots,  black- 
smiths' trots,  and  racing  of  all  kinds. 

Qborob  Ritbrbr,  of  Marion  county :  Up  in  Marion  county  we  have  a  jubilee  once 
a  year,  and  have  our  own  fun.  The  people  that  don^t  want  to  see  a  trot  when  we  have 
nice  order,  are  given  to  understand  that  they  can  go  to  one  side,  to  some  other  piaoe. 

We  generally  have  beer  upon  the  fair  ground,  and  never  thought  proper  to  take  ifc 
away  until  this  season.    I  think  it  will  stay  away. 

If  a  man  has  a  fine  horse  or  breeds  fine  horses,  he  has  as  much  right  to  show  them  as 
a  man  has  to  exhibit  draft  horses,  and  they  Ought  not  to  be  excluded. 

J.  B.  DoRT :  The  regular  delegate  from  our  county  is  not  here,  and  I  don't  know  but 
that  I  may  be  considered  almost  an  intruder.  The  gentleman  here  spoke  about  having 
their  jubilee.  If  they  want  such  a  jubilee  let  them  take  it  to  themselves.  I  say  it  is 
Bot  connected  with  agriculture  at  all.  If  we  want  an  agricultaral  fair,  let  us  have  tai 
agricultural  fair,  acd  if  we  want  a  horse  race,  go  oat  and  build  a  track  somewhere  else, 
and  not  pat  the  county  to  the  expense  of  making  it,  because  these  race  horses  are  not 
woith  the  powder  to  blow  them  up.  They  are  not  woith  keeping,  and  do  not  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  county,  while  the  drait  horse,  by  his  labor,  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
raise  com  to  sell  and  corn  to  keep.  Look  at  the  expense  in  the  way  of  premiums  that 
are  given  to  encourage  this  business.  Large  sums  of  money  are  tiken  from  the  people 
and  paid  to  these  men,  who  make  a  business  of  goiog  around  from  oue  fair  to  another 
to  trot  and  have  a  jubilee.    I  am  opposed  to  Ihis  thing,  and  always  have  been. 

And  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  in  our  own  county  a  ''wheel  of  fortoLc"  is  set  up  at 
the  fair  to  decoy  young  people  into  gaming  and  betting.  Liquor  is  also  sold  there,  too, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  all  manner  of  shows,  baboons,  raccoons,  niggers,  and  everything. 
That  is  not  agriculture.  I  want  to  see  a  mighty  reform  in  these  matters,  and  I  want  to 
aee  the  State  Board  take  hold  of  it  and  do  right  in  this  matter.  Begin  here— here  is 
the  place  to  set  the  example  to  the  county  fairs.  Why,  you  know  the  pigs  will  follow 
the  old  sow.  If  you  do  these  things  here  they  will  do  them  in  the  couDty  fairs.  I  want 
to  see  halls  made  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  our  farmers  with  all  their  produce^ 
and  comfortable  stalls  for  their  stock,  and  btock  exhibited  that  will  pay  the  owner  and 
pay  the  community.  We  want  stock  that  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  our  couiitry  exhib- 
ited at  our  agricultural  fairs.  I  want  the  word  agricultaral  emphasized  on  every  page 
of  our  report. 

L.  B.  Harris,  of  Wyandot  connty :  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  made  a  very  fine 
speech,  one  probably  that  would  suit  the  people,  but  I  recollect  last  winter  when  th6 
subject  came  up  with  regard  to  horse  trotting  at  the  fair,  we  had  a  man  there  more 
eloquent  than  be  that  opposed  it  in  toto,  and  objected  to  everything  of  the  kind.  By 
the  way,  I  would  say  that  he  used  to  be  a  preacher,  and  a  very  good  man.  Yet  after 
fighting  very  strenuously  this  thing  of  horse  trotting  at  fairs,  to  my  certain  knowledge 
using  all  his  energy  to  prevent  it,  nevertheless  there  was  horse  trotting  there.  This 
man  did  not  like  it  because  he  could  not  persuade  the  Board  to  banish  the  horse  trot- 
ting, and  consequently  became  huffy,  and  would  not  go  into  the  fair,  but  was  going  to 
break  it  up  by  not  paying  his  quaiter.  He  was  haulipg  wood  during  the  fair  a  short 
distance  from  town,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is  true,  that  is,  that  he  stood  up  on  his 
load  of  wood  and  looked  over  at  the  horses  while  they  were  trotting. 
While  I  am  up  I  will  merely  add  that  the  fair  in  Wyandot  county  for  years  back  hat 
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been  run  by  whisky,  by  roulette,  by  negro  shows,  by  anything  else  you  can  name,  almosl. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  been  getting  behind,  and  I  don't  know  as  we  would 
haye  ever  caught  up,  but  last  year,  agaiubt  my  wishes  or  consent,  and  thoufi^h  I  pro- 
tested against  it,  they  elected  me  president  of  the  society.  As  I  neyer  had  taken  a 
dram  of  liquor  since  I  was  bom,  I  was  determined  we  should  not  have  any  there,  and 
we  ran  it  this  year  without  any  whisky  and  without  any  roulette,  or  any  such  devices, 
and  we  had  such  a  successful  fair  that  it  reminds  me  of  the  letter  of  a  youug  man  who 
went  from  our  county  to  Illinois.  A  German  in  our  county  bought  up  a  large  drove  of 
'  sheep  and  sent  them  to  Illinois  to  winter,  and  sent  his  son,  who  was  a  very  wild  young 
man,  along  with  them  to  take  care  of  them.  lofttead  of  attending  to  the  four  or  five 
thousand  sheep  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  sat  by  the  fire  and  neglected  his  business.  The 
sheep  became  diseased,  and  the  young  man  kept  writiug  home  about  the  sheep  dying 
off.  The  old  gentleman  could  not  read  Eoglikh  and  the  young  man  could  not  read  Ger- 
man, so  the  old  gentleman  used  to  come  to  our  bank  to  get  his  letters  read.  The  young 
man  kept  writing  about  the  sheep  dyiog,  and  after  a  while  wrote  to  his  father  that  they 
were  dying  so  fast  that  they  could  not  skin  them  as  fast  as  they  died.  .  The  old  man 
wrote  back  to  his  son  that  he  must  get  help  and  catch  up  skinning  the  sheep  as  fast  as 
they  died  off.  At  last  the  old  man  brought  a  letter  to  the  office  to  be  read,  and  the 
youDg  man  wrote:  ''Father,  I  have  taken  your  advice  and  got  help,  and  have  caught 
up,  and  got  about  forty  ahead."  Now,  we  have  not  only  caught  up  but  have  run  ahead, 
and  we  think  the  principle  on  which  we  are  runniug  our  fair  is  right. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Licking  county.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  small  fair  at 
Pataskala.  I  have  been  marshal  at  that  fair  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  every  year  I 
saw  jockeying  and  horse-racing.  I  am  opposed  to  that,  because  I  saw  more  betting  and 
gambling  than  I  had  seen  elsewhere  for  many  years.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  State  Fair 
and  county  fairs  if  they  want  that  kind  of  horse-racing  let  those  interested  get  up  a  purse 
distinctly  for  that.  When  an  honest  farmer  gets  there  with  a  good  horse,  sir,  he  stands 
no  chance,  because  the  Jockeys  are  there  who  make  a  business  of  it,  going  from  fair  to 
fair  swindling  the  people  who  give  their  money  to  keep  up  the  fair.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  business.  So,  also,  with  cattle ;  there  are  those  who  make  a  business  of 
going  from  fair  to  fair,  making  a  business  of  it.  I  would  like  to  see  the  State  of  Ohio 
doing  away  with  this  Jockeying,  and  gambling,  and  defirauding  the  farmer,  who  has 
not  the  time  to  spend  upon  his  horses  that  they  do,  and  who  cannot  compete  with  these 
jockeys.  As  I  understand  it,  these  fairs  are  gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  farmers;  but 
when  connected  in  that  way  it  is  not  much  of  a  benefit  to  them. 

So  far  as  the  liquor  business  is  concerned,  I  am  a  Murphyite.  I  never  took  a  dram  of 
whisky  in  my  life.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the  Licking  county  fairs  they  permit 
whisky  to  be  sold  every  year.  At  Patalaska  they  got  a  little  behind  last  year,  and  they 
thought  thoy  would  let  some  men  sell  liquor  and  get  pretty  big  pay  for  the  privilege. 
So  the  men  came  there  and  sold  whisky,  a  thing  that  was  never  done  in  that  fair  before. 
And  they  didn't  get  out  of  debt  either.  They  also  permitted  gambling  institutions,  and 
young  men  who  had  gathered  up  a  dollar  or  two  were  cheated  out  of  it  by  these  gam- 
blers.   I  say  every  roan  in  our  community  onght  to  help  put  down  these  things. 

T.  F.  Jot,  Delaware.  It  strikes  me  that  the  directors  of  our  county  agricultural  so- 
cieties forget  that  they  are  officers  of  the  law ;  Just  as  much  officers  of  the  law  as  aie 
our  county  commissioners.  Thoy  are  elected  under  the  statute  of  the  State,  which  con- 
tains very  wise  provisions.  It  defines  their  duties,  and  I  claim  that  any  county  that 
takes  this  statute  and  executes  it  fully,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good,  useful  agricultural 
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society,  one  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  county,  a  benefit  to  the  agricaltoral,  manofac- 
tnring,  and  domestic  interests  of  the  county. 

There  are  certain  dnties  that  the  board  of  each  connty  agricnltnral  society  are  required 
to  perform.  [Mr.  Joy  here  read  the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  county  agricultural 
societies.] 

These  are  the  plain  duties  required  of  every  connty  agricultural  society,  and  I  claim 
that  our  State  and  county  agricultural  societies  ought  to  be  run  in  the  interest  of 
farmers,  and  run  by  farmers,  and  if  honest  and  intelligent  farmers  take  that  as  their 
guide  they  cannot  fail  to  have  a  society  that  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  our  agricultural 
and  mechanical  interests. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  other  things  that  the  law  says  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted, and  any  officer  that  permits  liquor  to  be  sold  within  the  limits  of  the  fair  ground^ 
or  within  two  miles  of  it  ought  to  be  fined.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  officer  of 
the  law  to  remove  every  hell-hole  within  two  miles  from  the  fair  ground,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  it. 

The  language  of  the  law  is  not  that  they  may  he  permitted,  but  says  they  shall  not  be 
permitted.  And  the  board  is  bouod  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  here  to  execute  it.  So 
there  is  no  kind  of  excuse  for  having  liquor  sold  on  our  fair  grounds.  It  is  the  only 
time  when  we  can  prevent  liquor  being  sold,  except,  perhaps,  on  election  days,  and  it  is 
hard  to  do  it  then,  and  I  do  hope  our  societies  will  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquors  within 
two  miles  of  the  grounds. 

Then  again,  I  claim  that  we  cannot  have  successful  fairs  when  we  permit  these  side- 
shows and  devices,  these  things  that  attract  the  attention  of  the  children  and  youths, 
who  have  no  interest  in  agricultural  matters  at  our  fairs.  The  law  just  as  plainly  says 
they  shall  not  be  set  up  nearer  than  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  grounds,  without 
the  permission  of  the  board.  They  can  by  permission  of  tbe  board,  but  unless  they  per- 
mit it  they  cannot  be  set  up  within  *less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  claim  that  these 
shows  and  gambling  devices,  and  everything  that  attracts  attention  from  the  real  object 
of  the  society — the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  county— should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

J.  M.  Daughbrtt,  of  Preble  county :  I  belong  to  our  county  agricultural  society. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  our  grounds  consisted  of  about  seven  acres,  and  our  receipts 
ran  up  to  from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  fair  kept  growing  larger,  and 
onr  facilities  were  insufficient,  and  we  increased  our  grounds  to  eleven  acres.  The 
receipts  increased  to  about  twelve  or  fiffceen  hundred  dollars.  In  1860  we  still  lacked 
ground  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  exhibitors  and  visitors,  and  our  old  grounds 
were  sold  and  we  bought  thirty  acres,  a  good  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose.  These 
grounds  were  then  well  improved  by  erecting  the  necessary  buildiogs,  etc.,  upon  them, 
and  we  made  a  half-mile  track  which  was  considered  a  very  good  one.  Wt^  thought  it 
neoessary  for  our  financial  success  to  do  this,  as  our  adjoining  county  societies  had  fine 
tracks.  But  when  we  got  our  fine  track  and  other  improvements  finished,  we  found  our- 
selves in  debt  some  three  thousand  dollars.  The  balance  of  the  board  and  myself  had 
to  carry  that  debt.  We  had  a  claim  on  the  grounds,  but  had  given  onr  note  for  three 
thousand  dollars. 

The  question  came  up  in  regard  to  allowing  the  sale  of  liquors  on  our  grounds.  We 
have  been  governed  by  the  State  law,  and  never  have  allowed  liquor  to  be  sold  on  the 
gronnds,  nor  beer  or  ale.  But  they  bring  liquor  there  in  their  pockets  and  drink,  and 
the  hollow  stumps  will  be  full  of  liquor  bottles  after  the  fair.  For  this,  however,  we 
are  not  responsible,  as  we  do  not  allow  it  to  be  sold  on  the  ground. 
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We  do  not  allow  the  devices  or  shows  referred  to,  and  we  have  had  success  all  the  waj 
along.  Bat  we  toand  we  could  not  get  out  of  debt,  and  had  to  introduce  fast  horsea— 
trotting  horses  and  pacing  horses— and  we  had  to  offer  pretty  fair  preminms  to  get  them 
as  they  woald  not  come  without  it  Other  counties  would  offer  more  than  we  did. 
The  result  has  been  that  as  we  succeeded  financially,  we  built  an  ampitheatre  and  added 
other  improvements,  from  year  to  year,  and  have  reduced  our  indebtedness  down  now 
to  about  nine  hundred  dollars. 

We  don't  claim  that  the  fast  horse  business  is  agriculture,  but  it  is  a  help  to  us  finan- 
eially.  For  the  last  seven  years,  since  I  bare  been  acting  as  president,  those  men  who 
have  howled  about  our  fast  horses  are  on  hand  at  the  fair.  We  issue  complimentary 
tickets  to  reporters,  the  general  county  officers,  also  to  our  ministers.  For  the  last  ten 
years,  sir,  we  have  given  tickets  to  the  ministers,  and  we  never  found  but  one  to  fail  to 
look  at  the  fast  horses.  They  like  to  see  them  and  the  children  like  to  see  them,  and  It 
has  been  a  financial  success  so  far.  I  don't  say  that  this  feature  is  agricultural,  bat  some 
eontend  that,  to  some  extent,  it  is. 

T.  F.  Jot  :  What  is  the  purpose  of  an  agricultural  society  f  To  make  money,  or  Is  it 
to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country  f 

Mr.  DAuanxRTT :  It  is  to  improve  the  morals  and  the  agriculture,  but  the  Stats 
Board  and  the  county  boards  have  stretched  out  a  little.  The  cities  and  towns  are  in 
&Tor  of  this  thing,  and  numy  persons  that  pay  the  most  attend  on  this  account. 

James  Ojriffin,  of  Butler  county :  The  question  is,  I  believe,  as  to  the  best  way  to 
conduct  agricultural  societies.  I  am  fiom  Butler  county.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that 
our  society  is  pretty  generally  successful.  There  are  two  or  three  general  items,  to  which 
I  will  refer,  that  enter  into  the  conduct  of  the  fair  with^which  I  have  been  connected  for 
seventeen  years.  We  have  a  very  fine  half-mile  track  connected  with  our  fair  grounds,  and 
have  a  large  amount  of  stock  shown  loth  for  speed  and  for  draught  purposes,  brood 
mares,  and  all  kinds  of  horses.  Now,  I  would  say  that  this  one  thing  is  a  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  fair  in  Butler  county.  The  track  is  good,  and  the  exhibition  is  grand.  I 
have  seen  thirty-two  pair  of  match  horses  upon  the  track,  many  fine  buggy  horses,  and 
so  on.  I  would  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  trials  of  speed  is  one  of  the  elements  of  suo- 
eeas,  as  we  think. 

Another  element  of  success,  we  think,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  fair  is  open  to  tlie 
world,  so  that  they  can  come  from  any  other  county,  or  from  Kentucky,  Indiana,  or  any 
other  place,  and  compete  with  us. 

Another  feature  is  this,  that  we  charge  the  small  fee  of  one  dollar  for  a  fiunily  ticket, 
and  twenty-five  cents  for  single  admission,  and  admit  ladies  free.  I  believe  that  is  one 
of  the  greatest  inducements,  because  if  you  get  the  women  in,  the  men  will  be  in. 
[Laughter  ] 

I  would  say  that  we  exclade  gambling,  liquor,  and  betting  in  any  shape  or  form.  If 
a  man  is  known  to  bet  on  stock,  he  is  turned  out  of  the  society. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  fair.  We  always  have  a  large  fkir  down  in 
Butler  county.  This  year  we  had  one  of  the  best  fairs  we  ever  had.  So  far  as  I  can 
gather  fh>m  our  report,  we  took  in  $9,238. 

AMkmbkb:   Ton  have  trotting? 

Mr.  Qriffin  :  Tes,  sir,  every  day.  We  have  trotting  there  on  one  of  the  finest  tracks 
in  the  country.  We  aim  to  have  the  whole  thing  conducted  on  christian  prlnolplea. 
[Laughter.] 

Lbo  Wkltz,  of  Clinton  county  :  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  the  dollar  fiunll^  ttdket 
plan  operated  t 
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Mb.  Qritfin:  We  have  aD  admission  fee,  and  the  family  ticket  is  issaed  to  the  fami. 
Jj,  inclading  all  the  members  of  the  family  under  twenty-one.    That  makes  the  head  of 
the  family  a  voting  member  of  the  society,  and  gives  them  the  privilege  daring  the 
whole  fair,  being  allowed  1 3  go  in  and  ont  as  they  wish  daring  the  fair. 

J.  M.  MiLLiKiN :  And  generally  about  fifteen  go  in  on  one  ticket. 

Mb.  Griffin:  I  will  say  that  my  friend  Millikin  and  I  diflTer  in  reference  to  the  price 
ot  admission  to  the  fair.  With  doe  deference  to  him,  though  I  look  upon  him  as  being 
«ie  very  head  of  our  community,  and  you  that  know  Mr.  Millikin  can  undeistand  why 
we  appreciate  him  there,  yet  I  can  not  agree  with  him  on  this  point.  He  thinks  we 
ought  to  charge  a  little  larger  admission  fee,  and  thinks  we  ought  to  charge  women  as 
well  as  men.  But  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  that  is  not  the  way.  All  our 
exhibits  in  all  our  halls,  in  every  class,  were  larger  this  last  fall,  I  believe  than 
ever  before,  as  was  alse  the  case  in  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  im- 
plements, etc.,  and  our  receipts  the  largest,  amounting,  as  I  said,  to  $9,228. 

Mb.  Bakbb,  of  Lorain  county :  Are  not  those  tickets  pushed  through  the  fence  some- 
tlmeat 

Mb.  Gbiffin  :  I  presume  sometimes  they  may  be. 

J.  P.  Mabsh,  of  Williams  county :  We  have  been  running  our  fair  on  the  old  plan  of 
the  dollar  membership  ticket,  allowing  a  whole  family  to  go  into  the  grounds  on  the 
membership  ticket  during  the  fair— that  is,  up  to  this  year.  We  have  been  having  a 
great  deal  of  talk  there  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  issuing  membership  tiekets,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  promiscuously  used  for  the  entire  time  of  the  fair,  and  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  we  have  been  imposed  upon  most  outrageously,  ten  or  fifteen  families 
having  sometimes  entered  the  fair  on  one  ticket.  A  man  belonging  to  church  and  who 
is  moral  and  respected,  will  take  all  his  neighbors  and  himself  in  on  one  ticket,  and  then 
wiD  shove  it  out  through  the  fence  to  another  person,  who  will  take  all  his  neighbois  in 
on  It.  [Laughter]  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  had  a  large  attendance  and  a 
very  small  revenue. 

Thia  year  we  adopted  the  plan  of  issuing  our  ticlcets  with  coupons,  or  giving  single 
tiekets  at  fifty  cents  for  each  membership  ticket  sold,  and  allowing  no  person  to  go  out 
without  a  ticket.  That  raised  the  indignation  of  the  moral  men  there— we  have 
some  of  them— and  they  put  their  heads  together  to  break  up  our  society.  The  result  was 
that  our  income  this  year  only  amounted  to  about  $1,200.  Oneof  our  beer  manufacturing 
establishments  there — we  have  one  of  the  most  extensive  one  in  the  country  at  Bryan- 
offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  allow  them  to  set  up  a  beer  stand  in  the  fair 
grounds.  As  I  said,  we  have  some  moral  men  in  Williams  county,  and  we  utterly  refused 
to  allow  them  to  sell  beer  on  our  grounds,  and  we  were  short  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  now  some  of  our  moral  men  say,  "  if  you  had  listened  to  us  and  let  the  beer 
men  started  their  shop  on  the  ground  you  would  have  came  out  better." 

A  proposition  was  also  made  to  us  to  allow  thirty  or  seventy  feet  of  our  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  bowery  dance.  We  were  ofiered  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
for  this  privilege,  but  we  did  not  want  their  establishment  there.  But  there  was  a  cer- 
tain member  of  our  board  that  took  exception  to  this,  and  when  the  resolution  to  rent 
the  ground  for  the  bowery  dance  was  voted  down  by  the  members  of  the  board,  two  mem- 
bers tendered  their  resignation. 

The  object  of  our  fair  certainly  is  to  encourage  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  to 
improve  the  breeds  of  our  stock,  and  they  should  be  conducted  with  an  eye  single  to 
that. 
Mr.  Marsh  related  at  some  length  the  disastrous  results  of  horse-racing  which  they 
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onoe  allowed  on  their  ground,  speaking  of  the  accidents  that  ooonrred,  the  dmnkennesSi 
gambling,  and  disorderly  condaot  which  prevailed.  While  he  was  not  so  much  opposed 
to  the  trials  of  speed  in  trotting,  he  was  now  utterly  opposed  to  the  running  races  at 
fairs,  which  were  dangeroas,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  if  success  at  our  fairs  depends  upon  horse-racing,  gambling, 
beer  and  whisky  selling,  and  the  congregating  of  a  drunken  set  of— well,  of  men  en- 
gaged in  a  jabilee  as  has  been  talked  of  here,  I  don*t  want  any  of  it  at  our  fairs,  and  if 
they  cannot  be  conducted  without  these  things,  I  think  they  would  better  be  stopped 
at  once. 

Wm.  R.  Pool,  of  Logan  county.  In  my  judgment  some  have  got  a  good  ways  oft  of  the 
subject  we  were  to  consider — the  best  mode  of  conducting  our  county  fairs.  I  will 
briefly  state  the  manner  of  conducting  our  fairs  in  Logan  county  for  some  years  back. 
We  have  grounds  comprising  twenty  five  acres.  For  a  few  years,  commencing  twenty 
years  back,  we  were  considerab^  in  debt.  For  some  years  we  have  been  making  a  good 
many  improvements  on  our  grounds,  but  in  the  way  we  have  Conducted  our  fairs  we 
have  got  out  of  debt  and  have  a  little  surplus  every  year  for  several  years  now. 

Our  county  has  adopted  for  a  number  of  years  a  "  trotting  line,''  as  we  call  it.    We 

'  have  found  considerable  trouble  to  keep  the  racing  out  of  that  line,  but  have  succeeded 

thus  far.    For  my  part,  my  way  of  thinking  in  regard  to  that  is,  that  it  is  not  wrong  to 

allow  trotting  on  the  track.    Our  country  demands  good  buggy  horses.    We  have  never 

allowed  any  betting,  to  my  knowledge,  one  the  trotting  line. 

With  regard  to  side  shows,  I  would  say  that  that  feature  is  not  yet  exterminated  at 
our  county  fairs.  A  resolution  against  allowing  them  at  our  fairs  was  offered  at  one  of 
our  meetings  last  year,  but  lost.  I  think  this  feature  is  wrong,  but  some  counties  have 
adopted  it,  and  our  county,  I  think,  defends  it. 

Some  of  our  people  understood— whether  correctly  or  not — that  there  was  regular  horse- 
racing  allowed  on  the  grounds  by  the  State  Board  at  our  State  Fair,  which  made  it  a 
good  deal  more  difficult  for  us  to  keep  on  the  line  we  desired.  Gentlemen,  we  all  have 
our  influence.  If  the  State  Board  gets  on  the  right  track,  and  keep  on  the  right  track, 
I  think  the  county  boards  will  follow  their  example.  Many  of  our  leading  men  attend 
the  State  Fair,  uid,  as  things  are  conducted  there,  so  they  think  they  should  be  at  the 
county  fairs. 

W.  B.  McLuNG.  I  have  been  looking  around  to  see  whether  there  was  present  here 
flome  gentleman  like  Mr.  Reber,  for  instance,  who  is  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  horses, 
and  who  believes  that  the  best  interests  of  stock  men  in  the  State  is  advanced  by  the 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  horses,  but  I  don't  see  any  such  man  present. 

Now,  in  discussing  this  question,  there  appears  to  have  been  two  lines  of  remarks  in- 
dulged in  here.  One  was  a  total  condemnation  of  the  interests  of  thoroughbred  horses, 
or  race-horses.  In  the  other,  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  of  sly  attack  made  upon 
morals.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  moral  men  and  Christian  men.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  a  man  who  is  a  moral  man  on  the  surface,  can  be  jast  as  mean  a  man  as 
can  be  found,  and  if  you  find  a  mean  man  in  church,  he  is  as  mean  as  the  meanest. 
[Laughter.  J  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  thrust  at  moral  men  in  the  church  or  out  of  it, 
but  my  idea  about  the  morality  of  some  persons  referred  to  here,  is,  ihat  it  is  not  moral- 
ity, but  a  pretense  to  morality. 

Now,  as  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  by  the  thoroughbred  or  race- 
horse. Somewhere  in  England — I  am  not  now  able  to  refer  to  the  place — a  few  yean 
ago,  there  was  a  post-rider  who  made  twenty  miles  an  hour  uniformly  on  his  route. 
Now  this  time  was  made  by  the  employment  of  thoroughbred  horses — ^the  horse  that 
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was  gotten  to  test  its  speed  and  bottom,  or  endnranoe.  And  that  was  the  only  horse 
that  could  be  got  to  make  that  test.    It  was  a  celebrated  case  of  which  yon  have  read. 

Now,  here  is  a  horse,  like  some  Mr.  Reber  and  others  have  imported,  with  fine  bone, 
fine  carriage,  and  every  thing  to  make  him  jast  the  horse  to  breed,  to  give  yon  the  kind  of 
horses  yon  need  in  many  nses  to  which  hoises  are  pat — horses  that  will  have  the  power  of 
endurance.  Now  we  are  here  to-night,  sweeping  out  at  one  fell  swoop  this  kind  of 
horses.  That  is  not  the  trae  theory  according  to  my  idea.  The  matter  of  racing 
shoold  be  ptit  nnder  certain  restrictions.  Yon  have  the  law  in  yonr  hands,  and  yon  can 
control  this  thing  and  keep  it  in  proper  bounds. 

Ton  all  see  that  the  breeding  of  this  kind  of  stock  has  added  to  the  horses  of  Ohio 
the  most  important  element  we  find  in  horses — that  of  greater  endurance.  You  must 
have  trotters,  and  you  mast  breed  them  from  roadsters.  If  that  be  true,  how  are  yon 
going  to  do  that  unless  yon  encourage  exhibitions  of  speed  f  Is  Mr.  Reber  and  other 
gentlemen  going  to  England  and  other  conn  tries  to  pay  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
apiece  for  horses  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  bring  them  to  our  shows  and  exhibit  their 
speed  and  endurance  t  If  they  violate  the  law,  tarn  them  out.  This  is  a  matter  of 
agrioultaral  interest.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  them  only,  but  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents  to  agricalta lists  and  raisers  of  stock,  because  any  gentleman  here 
knows  quite  well,  that  a  carriage  horse,  well  broken — gotten  by  a  thoronghbred  horse — 
nice,  attractive,  and  magnificent  as  we  often  see  them,  when  put  into  our  markets  will 
bring  in  the  money,  and  replenish  Che  coffers  of  the  farmer.  Restrain  him,  I  say,  gentle- 
men, bat  don't  strike  that  kind  of  a  blow.  After  all,  don't  it  come  down  to  about  this : 
that  we  want  to  control  it — we  want  to  govern  this  matter — and  you  have  the  law  and 
have  a  right  to  control  it.  But  don't  throw  away  an  investment  so  important  to  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  so  important  to  those  who  have  it,  and  so  important  to  every  one  of  us 
in  every  phase  of  life  we  can  conceive  of  almost.  If  a  gentleman  wants  a  carriage 
horse  you  don't  ask  him  to  take  a  roadster,  but  a  horse  that  has  been  bred  in  some  way 
from  a  thoroughbred.  Now  I  have  said  this  much  in  defense  of  the  thoroughbred  horse, 
and  ask  you  to  consider  it  as  a  financial  qnestion,  and  almost  as  a  social  question, 
because  when  we  want  a  good  carriage  horse  for  our  families,  the  thoronghbred,  kind, 
attractive,  and  with  great  powers  of  endarance,  is  just  the  kind  we  want. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Black,  of  Pickaway  county.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  running 
county  fairs.  The  ground  has  been  pretty  well  gone  over  in  this  discussion  as  to  some 
points  that  are  detrimental,  and  as  to  some  that  are  advantageous  to  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  agriculture  and  horticulture  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  business  can  be  run  without  money.  That  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  that  you  must  look  to  to  have  success.  That  is  Just  as  necessary  as  that  you 
must  offer  liberal  premiums  in  order  to  get  up  competition  so  as  to  have  a  good  show, 
and  to  induce  people  to  attend  the  fairs.  Various  kinds  of  devices  have  been  used  in 
my  county  for  selling  tickets  to  prevent  abuses.  We  have  had  a  set  of  tickets  there, 
which  were  coupon  tickets,  costing  a  dollar,  which  made  the  parties  purchasing  them 
members  of  the  society  for  the  year ;  and  every  time  he  entered  there  was  a  number  of 
the  coupon  punched,  so  that  the  ticket,  whenever  it  was  used,  admitted  a  person.  That 
destroyed  one  feature  of  an  abuse  that  has  been  referred  to^preventing  the  plan  of 
handing  the  ticket  out  and  being  used  repeatedly,  and  which  thing  had  been  done  in 
our  county.  When  all  the  coupons  are  punched,  of  course  the  ticket  is  worthless. 
That  kind  of  tickets  did  very  well,  but  there  was  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  wished 
to  take  the  advantage  of  family  tickets,  who  were  greatly  down  upon  it,  and  there  was 
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a  move  made  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Board  which  caoaed  it  to  abandon  that 
mie.  For  the  last  two  years,  we  have  had  a  number  of  single  admission  tickets,  at 
twenty- five  cents  each,  and,  with  the  exception  of  these  coupon  tickets,  that  has  proved 
more  successful  than  any  other  mode  of  admission  we  have  had. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  here  upon  the  propriety  of  horse  racing  upon  agri- 
cultural fair  grounds.  That  question  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  our  society. 
Though  we  have  a  very  short  track  upon  our  ground,  we  have  a  very  beautiful  fair 
ground,  forming  a  natural  amphitheatre.  Perhaps  there  is  none  in  the  State  better  for 
show  purposes,  aflfording  such  an  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing  over  the  track,  but  we 
have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  groand  to  make  a  track  of  but  little  over  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  extent.  That  very  necessarily  debars  any  great  amount  of  fast  going,  and  we 
have  attributed  some  of  our  lack  of  success  in  the  management  of  our  fairs  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  room  to  give  trials  of  speed.  It  has  often  been  asked  me 
when  would  be  our  best  days  at  the  fair,  the  best  rqnning  or  trotting,  and  I  would  have 
to  tell  the  persons  making  the  inquiries  that  our  grounds  were  not  so  arranged  as  that 
we  could  give  a  fair  test  of  speed.  "Oh,  well,''  they  would  say,  ''you  will  not  have  a 
large  attendance.'' 

The  trotting  horse  attracts  the  attention  of  most  people,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  successful  fairs  without  a  trial  of  the  speed  of  trotting  horses. 

Our  fair  receipts  do  not  reach  five  thousand  dollars.  About  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  is  the  most  we  have  taken  in  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  We  have  got  in  debt, 
and  have  been  pulling  away  to  get  out  for  four  or  five  years.  We  have  of  late  years  made 
it  a  success  in  a  small  way,  but  had  to  come  down  on  our  premiums  in  order  to  get  a  sur- 
plus to  apply  on  onr  debts.  If  we  had  had  a  sufficiently  large  track,  we  believe  we 
could  have  been  out  of  debt  long  ago. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  very  wrong  in  fast  trotting  horses.  The  ministers  of  our 
county  always  receive  complimentary  tickets,  and  they  come  to  the  fair  and  ei^joy  the 
trotting  of  the  horses  as  much  as  other  persons.  I  admit  that  we  don't  want  Jockeying, 
or  whisky  selling,  or  gaming.  One  of  the  banes  at  our  fair  has  been  the  drinking.  Onr 
Board  are  not  drinking  men,  as  I  can  say,  though  they  allow  persons  to  go  in  and  sell  in- 
toxicating drinks.  Still  we  have  not  had  a  large  number  of  drunken  men  on  the 
ground. 

I  think  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  that  should  be  encouraged  any  more  than  the 
breeding  of  trotting  horses  should  be  encouraged.  There  is  more  sale  to-day,  and  more 
demand  for  first  class  roadsters,  than  any  other  class  of  horses;  and  the  older  we  get  as  a 
country  the  more  demand  there  will  be,  and  the  more  time  and  money  spent  in  breeding 
those  horses ;  and  every  man  who  has  a  stud  of  horses,  and  is  breeding  them,  wants  a 
track  to  speed  them  on ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  first  features  in  a  fair. 

Mr.  Calvin,  of  Erie  county.  While  I  advocate  horse  trotting  at  fairs,  I  do  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  promotes  the  morals  of  a  community  to  do  it.  Previous  to  our  introducing 
trotting  on  our  fair  grounds,  we  had  a  hoise  association  in  the  county  for  many  years, 
and  had  all  kinds  of  horse  trotting,  and  all  kinds  of  drankenness  and  fighting.  Since 
the  introduction  of  it  on  the  fair  ground,  conducts  properly,  it  has  broken  down  that 
institution,  so  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  whatever.  A  minister  in  our  community 
told  me,  last  fall,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  community  had  been  subserved  by  the 
introduction  of  trotting  at  the  fair.  He  was  .sensible.  When  we  first  commenced  we 
had  two  very  conscientious  members  of  our  Board  that  opposed  it  very  earnestly.  We 
were  then  holding  the  fair  three  days.  The  Board  voted  to  add  the  fourth  day  to  the 
ftAr,  and  confine  the  trotting  to  the  fourth  day,  so  that  those  who  had  oonsoientioos 
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eoroplee  abont  the  trotting  might  go  for  the  three  days  and  remain  at  home  on  the 
fourth  day.  The  consequence  was  that  the  two  members  who  were  so  conBoientions 
about  it  spent  the  entire  day  upon  the  track,  and  no  more  attentive  persons  were  on  the 
grounds  than  they  were.  I  trust  it  did  not  corrupt  their  morals.  The  people  want  re- 
creation of  some  kind,  and  my  doctrine  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  that  kind  which  we 
can  control,  and  not  only  control  but  utilise,  and  even  make  a  little  money  out  of  it. 

My  experience  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  that  it  is  impossible  to  run  a  successful 
fair  without  paying  liberal  premiums.  We  pay  from  $2,500  to  $3,500  in  premiums  every 
ytar.  We  bought  grounds  that  coht  $25,000,  and  have  pnt  a  good  many  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  improvements  on  them,  and  all  are  paid  for. 

Our  experience  shows  that  horse-trotting— proper  trotting — at  agricultural  fairs  is 
Just  where  it  should  be.  We  have  no  drunkenness  and  no  betting  at  our  trotting.  It  is 
well  understood  that  we  will  allow  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
not  a  more  snccesfnl  society  in  the  State  of  Ohio  than  we  have  to-day.  Our  grounds 
are  comparatively  small  for  the  number  of  people  we  have  bad  in  attendance.  Our  re- 
ceipts for  the  Ust  ten  years  have  ranged  from  five  t*  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Our 
buildings,  most  of  them,  are  located  in  the  center  of  the  track,  and  to  do  away  with 
the  inconvenience  of  crossing  the  track  we  propose  to  tunnel  under  the  track,  which 
will  cost  us  about  three  thousand  dollars. 

D.  L.  PopK,  of  Geauga  county :  This  question  of  fast  horses  at  fairs  is  one  which  all 
county  societies,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  the  St«te  Board,  have  had  considerable  solicitude 
about.  It  is  condemned  by  some  and  upheld  by  others.  Now  I  rise  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  question  whether  premiums  shall  be  paid  for  this  purpose — whether 
the  plan  has  the  approbation  of  the  different  persons  here,  representing  the  different 
county  societies,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  counties  called,  and  members  signify,  as 
their  county  is  called,  their  approbation  or  disapproval  of  the  trotting  course  at  county 
fairs  and  at  the  State  Fair.  This  is  a  question  about  which  we  have  had  some  doubts, 
but  still  the  Board  have  paid  premiums  for  fast  trotting  and  fast  running.  We  had  a 
running  race  upon  the  track  at  the  State  F^tir  last  fall,  and  a  year  ago  last  fall,  and  the 
question  will  no  doubt  come  up  in  the  Board  for  discussion  this  coming  year,  wherever 
the  fair  may  be  held.  As  has  been  remarked,  it  is  not  agricultural,  but  in  order  to  make 
a  success  of  fairs  we  must  have  an  attendance,  and  must  raise  the  funds  to  pay  the 
premiums.  Now,  then,  does  the  speed  ring  produce  an  attendance  equivalent  to  pay 
the  premiums  and  an  excess  f  There  is  not  any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  exclud- 
ing intoxicating  drinks  and  the  attendant  rowdyism.  I  do  contend  thac  a  fair  properly 
conducted  need  not  embrace  the  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks,  or  gambling,  or  shows, 
or  pool-selling ;  but  whether  or  no  trials  of  speed  should  be  encouraged,  ^nd  premiums 
paid  for  them— and  premiums  of  the  size  the  boards  are  sometimes  compelled  to  pay  in 
order  to  bring  fast  horses  upon  the  track  is  another  question,  and  I  wish  that  some 
member  might  offer  a  resolution  upon  the  subject — i  don't  wish  to  do  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  the  sense  of  this  Convention  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  State  Board  paying 
premiums  for  trials  of  speed. 

C.  Mack,  of  Putnam  county :  Whether  the  speed  of  fast  horses  is  any  benefit  to  fairs 
appears  to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  men.  We  tried  running  a  fair  for  some 
twenty  odd  years  in  Putnam  county,  and  had  poor  stock,  poor  horses,  and  poor  every 
thing  else — probably  poor  management.  We  had  no  trotting,  except  on  one  day,  during 
the  entire  fair,  and  that  was  slim,  and  our  attendance  was  very  poor,  and  we  were 
sinking  money  every  year.  This  year  we  introduced  the  plan  of  having  trotting  and 
racing — two  trotting  matches  every  day— and  it  has  enlivened  the  interest  in  the  Put- 
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nam  coanty  f»ir  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  has  caosed  men  to  go  fifty  miles  to  breed 
their  mares,  and  the  result  will  be  that  in  ten  years  more  we  will  have  as  good  stock  in 
PatDam  connty  as  anywhere  iu  Ohio.  The  fact  is,  most  men  want  horses  of  speed. 
Every  doctor  needs  it,  every  miDistermnst  have  it,  and  most  others  need  it ;  and  if  yoa 
don't  offer  preminms  at  yonr  fairs  for  trials  of  spet^d,  yon  don't  get  horses  of  speed.  I 
claim  that  it  is  beneficial  to  fairs  in  that  it  draws  a  crowd,  and  unless  yon  draw  a  crowd 
you  cannot  get  money  enough  to  ran  the  fair  successfully. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Clarke  com  ty.  Yod  all  know  something  of  that  beautiful  little 
city  called  Springfield.  Oar  county  is  composed  of  ten  townships.  Some  years  ago  the 
State  Fair  was  held  at  our  county  seat — Springfield.  Oar  society  of  course  fell  into 
State  Fair  airs,  and  we  went  beyond  onr  means  and  swamped  onrselves  in  debt.  The 
debt  is,  I  believe,  some  (10,000,  perhaps  more — $12,500,  a  delegate  tells  me.  Now  prob- 
ably it  would  be  an  advantage  to  many  here  to  know  how  we  managed  that  matter  and 
got  out  of  debt.  As  I  said,  we  had  put  on  St^te  Fair  airs,  which  were  expensive,  and 
the  fair  seemed  to  be  run  by  the  people  of  the  city,  while  the  agriculturists  of  the 
county  seemed  to  have  but  little  voice  in  directing  the  agricnltaral  society.  The  debt 
was  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  those  that  had  been  having  an  interest  in  the  matter  in 
the  city  became  tired  of  it,  and  were  about  to  throw  it  away — forsake  it,  as  it  were. 
The  agriculturists  then  went  to  work  aud  reorganized  the  society.  We  organized  on 
such  a  plan  that  each  of  the  ten  townships  in  the  connty  should  have  its  delegates.  We 
have  two  for  each  township,  serviug  two  years,  one  member  going  out  every  year.  Aa 
soon  as  that  reorganization  was  effected  we  put  the  question  before  the  people  whether 
the  debt  should  be  paid,  and  they  voted  to  pay  it  at  once. 

A  Member.    How  did  they  pay  it  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  By  taxation.  They  taxed  the  property  of  the  county— the  whole 
duplicate  of  the  connty — and  paid  the  debt.  Before  our  reorganization  the  delegatea 
elected  would  sometimes  all  be  right  around  Springfield,  but  now  they  are  distributed 
throoghout  the  townships,  and  will  help  to  secure  an  attendance.  These  two  delegates 
in  each  township  advertise  the  fair,  by  posting  up  notices,  and  encourage  an  attendance 
upon  it.  In  that  way  I  think  we  are  securing  success  in  the  management  of  our  fair. 
Last  year  we  paid  onr  debts,  and  have  a  small  surplas. 

We  have  heard  in  the  discussion  a  good  deal  about  horse  racing,  but  have  not  heard 
from  the  mule  at  all.  I  was  going  to  ask  my  good-looking  and  serious  friend  from 
Logan  if  he  would  not  get  up  and  describe  a  mule-race  they  had  at  their  fair  last  year. 
[Laughter.] 

Member  from  Logan  county.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  having  no  races 
at  our  fairs.  Sometimes  one  or  two  would  try  it,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  arranged 
for.  Last  year  we  thought  we  would  change  the  programme,  and  would  at  least  have  a 
mule- race,  enlisting  all  we  could  to  go  in.  I  forget  the  number  that  was  there  on  the 
track,  but  I  suppose  all  the  mules  in  the  ground.  Some  of  the  riders  had  whips,  some 
had  clubs,  some  one  thing  aud  another,  to  get  up  the  speed.  My  recollection  is 
that  there  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  mules  on  the  track,  and  two  of  them,  I  believe, 
got  around.  One  of  them,  when  it  got  about  one- third  around  the  track,  thinking  it 
knew  a  little  more  than  its  rider,  concluded  to  cut  across  and  save  most  of  the  distance. 
It  took  across  among  the  people,  and,  I  think,  got  about  three- fourths  of  the  way  before 
its  rider  caught  up.    If  let  alone  it  would  have  got  out  first. 

Mr.  Lawramcb.  I  have  been  publishing  the  Ohio  Farmer  for  seven  years,  and  ever 
since  I  have  been  publishing  it  this  question  has  been  discussed.  It  has  been  discussed 
a  good  deal  to-night,  and  this  Convention  is  about  as  near  decided  in  regard  to  this 
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qaestion  as  I  was  when  I  commenced  publishing.  For  my  part,  I  woold  like  to  see, 
as  my  friend  Pope  has  suggested,  an  expression  from  the  presidents  of  the  different 
county  societies  who  are  here.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  would  be  some  little  weight 
about  that.  And  I  will  move,  if  you  will  eutertaio  my  motion,  to  get  an  expression — 
that  it  is  not  expendient  to  pay  preminmn  for  horse-racing  at  fairs. 

A  Mbmbkr.    Do  you  mean  trials  of  speed  of  all  kinds  f 

Mr.  Lawrsncb.    Any  trials  of  speed,  whatever. 

J.  M.  DaXjohertt.  When  we  speak  of  speed  in  our  county  we  mean  trotting.  We 
never  allow  liorse- racing.  They  came  up  to  our  last  fair  from  Spriugfield  and  from  other 
cities,  and  said  it  was  allowed  at  the  State  Fair,  and  tried  to  prevail  on  us  to  allow  it 
npon  our  track.  The  board  consists  of  ten  member,  besides  the  president  and  vice- 
-president— twelve  in  all.  As  long  as  I  have  been  president  we  have  put  our  foot  npon 
racing.  I  believe  in  fast  horse-trotting,  providing  it  can  be  kept  within  due  bountis, 
and  conducted  so  as  not  to  injure  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation.  I  think  it  can  be 
made  a  success  when  thus  conducted.  Some  of  our  colleagues  here  have  asked  how  we 
can  tell  a  buggy-horse  without  his  sire  has  been  tested  on  the  race-course.  A  gentle- 
men in  Preble  county  says  he  paid  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  thoroughbred  horse.  We 
won't  take  his  word  as  to  tl  e  value  of  his  horse  till  he  is  put  on  the  track  and  tested. 

A  Mbmbbr.    You  must  run  him  then. 

Mr.  Daughbrtt.  No,  we  will  tn^t  him  two  or  three  miles  and.see  whether  he  has  got 
bottom.  We  waLt  no  racing,  because  it  is  almost  alwsys  attended  with  gambling  and 
betting.  But  we  have  not  had  any  drunkenness,  or  pickpockets,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  we  want  to  test  a  horse  for  his  speed  and  bottom,  and  test  him  right,  I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  immoral  about  it.  At  our  fairs  we  have  managed  it  so  it  has 
been  a  succes*)  year  after  year. 

J.  C.  Lbvbring,  of  Knox  county.  The  most  difficulty  we  have  ever  had  was  to  keep 
it  from  being  known  before  the  horses  went  on  the  track  which  horse  was  to  beat.  We 
had  some  trouble  in  that  direction,  but  we  have  as  fine  fast  horses  as  any  county  has. 
Members  of  the  State  Board  know  that  Knox  county  has  a  great  many  men  there  who 
have  a  weakness  for  fast  horses,  and  our  best  fair  days  are  when  we  hav^good  horse 
trotting.  Oa  such  days  we  have  the  best  attendance  and  make  the  most  money.  We 
have  endeavored  to  control  the  matter,  but  find  it  very  difficult  to  control.  Those 
horsemen  have  many  devices  by  which  to  get  ahead  of  boards,  and  unless  they  are 
pretty  sharp  they  will  do  it.  But  we  have  been  able  to  control  the  matter ;  have  had 
no  accidents  and  have  the  best  results.  We  have  four  classes  of  premiums  on  horses — 
for  thoroughbreds,  draught  horses,  general  purpose  horses,  roadsters. 

A  Mbmbbr.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  with  some  that  we  cannot  have  fast  horses  in  the 
State  at  all,  unless  they  are  brought  on  the  fair  ground.  Now,  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  I  think,  has  just  as  good  horses  as  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  they  don't  permit  them 
to  go  into  the  State  fairs  to  trot  or  run.  I  think  there  is  a  legitimate  place  for  fast 
horses,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  at  the  fairs.  I  have  attended  a  great  many  fairs  in  my 
life,  and  have  noticed  this  one  thing :  that  where  there  were  fast  horses  to  show  their 
speed,  the  people  would  go  in  one  continuous  string  to  see  the  racing,  while  they  would 
not  stop  to  examii  e  anything  that  was  calculated  to  be  useful  to  them,  but  would  pass 
by  mowing  machines,  reaping  machines,  the  finest  cattle,  etc.,  and  go  on  in  a  great 
hurry  to  the  ring  to  see  the  racing.  My  objection  to  it  is  that  it  attraets  the  attention 
from  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  fair,  and  also  object  to  it  because  it  is  demoralizing. 

J.  F.  Charlesworth,  of  Belmont  aonnty.    We  have  held  thirty  fairs  in  Belmont,  and 
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have  always  had  a  oontest  for  speed.  We  stand,  I  believe,  the  third  connty  in  the  State 
for  horses,  and  have  some  of  the  first  horsemen  in  the  State  engaged  in  raising  horse,  and 
have  imported  some  five  thoroughbred  horses  into  the  county,  and  they  have  been  bred  to 
good  mares  there.  Trials  of  speed  have  Wen  kept  up  at  oar  fairs,  wid  the  horses  whose 
speed  has  been  developed  there  have  sold  at  high  prices.  I  remember  of  one  that  sold 
for  eleren  hundred  dollars;  another  for  six  hnndred ;  another  for  a  thonsand  ;  and  one 
for  tbirty-five  hnndred  that  was  a  half  brother  to  Sleepy  George,  tbe  fast  pacer.  Their 
speed  was  developed,  I  think,  on  our  fair  ground  ;  tbe  money  for  these  came  into  Bel- 
mont county,  and  this  result,  I  believe,  was  from  our  trials  of  speed  ip  trotting  on  our 
fair  ground.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  speed  contests  at  our  fairs  have  de- 
veloped fast  horses  that  sell  for  more  money  than  tbe  common  draught  horse,  or  horse 
for  all  work.  We  contend  that  the  developing  of  fine  horses,  speed  included,  is  encour- 
aging agriculture  and  bringing  money  to  agriculturists ;  therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
resolution. 

J.  H  Shiblds,  of  Mahoning  county.  I  represent  Mabooing  county,  a  county  that 
probably  has  as  good  horses  as  any  other  county,  and  that  baa  sold  as  many  trotters,  I 
presume,  as  any  other  connty  in  the  State,  and  for  good  prices.  We  have  never  had  at 
our  agricultural  fairs  trials  of  speeed  for  trotters,  for  tbe  very  reason  that  we  have  a 
horse  breeder's  association  that  makes  that  a  specialty,  offering  large  premiums  for 
speed,  which  we,  as  a  Board,  have  not  considered  in  accordance  with  the  law.  We 
have  discouraged  this  matter  at  our  fairs  also  to  keep  gambling  out  of  our  grounds.  We 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  give  larger  premiums  on  crops,  so  that  instead  of  paying  five 
or  six  dollars  premium  on  the  best  five  or  six  acres  of  wheat  we  pay  twenty>five  or 
thirty  dollars  to  encourage  farmers  iu  the  raising  of  wheat,  and  so  with  other  crops. 
We  prohibit  gambling.  We  permitted  the  selling  of  beer  last  year.  Persons  who  were 
at  the  State  Fair  said,  *'  Why  they  sell  tbe  privilege  to  sell  beer  on  the  grounds  at  the 
State  Fair,  why  can't  we  do  it  F  That  argument  carried ;  but  the  result  was  such  that 
we  are  now  satisfied  to  shut  the  beer  out  forever,  and  not  only  beer  but  everything  of 
that  chatacter. 

T.  F.  Joy:  I  understand  that  the  resolution  does  not  propose  ¥>  exclude  the  proper 
testing  of  roadsters  or  thoroughbred  horses,  but  simply  to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention,  it  is  unwise  to  make  speed  in  running  a  test  of  merit.  One  horse  may 
be  able  to  go  around  the  ring  in  a  few  seconds  less  time  than  another  that  may  be  three 
times  as  valuable  for  other  purposes. 

W.  B.  McOlung  :  I  think  the  resolution  ought  to  be  amended  a  little.  We  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  pay  premiums  for  racing,  but  that  we  should  offer  premiums  for  fast  horses 
and  that  the  test  should  be  for  trials  of  speed,  and  that  we  may  test  it  by  running  them 
together  or  against  time.  We  want  this  thing  to  give  a  fair  show  for  thoroughbred 
horses. 

Wm.  Parr  :  I  would  move  to  amend  so  that  it  shall  provide  that  there  shall  be  no 
premiums  paid  at  county  and  State  fairs  for  trials  of  speed  for  horses. 

T.  F.  Jot  :  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  so  that  it  shall  read  in  this  form :  That 
speed  exclusively  shall  not  be  made  tbe  test,  etc.  That  will  not  prevent  the  proper  trial 
of  blooded  horses,  or  proper  testing  of  roadsters,  but  that  speed  exclusively  shall  not  be 
made  a  test,  and  that  the  committee  shall  have  the  right  to  take  into  consideration  the 
general  make-up  of  the  horse,  and  if  he  comes  out  second  or  behind  other  horses,  he 
may  take  the  premium. 

Mr.  Lawrence  :  The  clear  intention  df  this  resolution  was  to  get  a  square  expression 
upon  this  subject.    You  all  understand  it.    I  don't  think  we  need  dodge  it.    llie  quea- 
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tion  ie  whether  we  Bhonld  do  it  or  not.  We  all  know  what  the  custom  is.  Now,  is  it  the 
opinion  of  those  voting  that  this  custom  is  expedient  and  should  he  continued,  or  is  it 
not  t    There  is  no  use  of  dodging  it. 

L.  B.  Harbis  :  I  am  not  opposed  to  trotting  horses  at  our  county  fairs.  I  think  if  we 
want  a  running  line,  that  should  be  outside  of  the  fair.  I  would  like. to  vote  to  have 
trotting  for  premiums— reasonable  premiums ;  but  to  put  it  all  in  one,  and  include  the 
racing,  I  will  have  to  vote  against  it. 

W.  B.  McCluno  :  Under  the  rules  of  English  horsemen,  and  under  the  rules  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  horsemen,  the  test  of  the  thoroughbred  horse  as  to  his  durability  and  power, 
is  made  by  his  ability  to  run.  The  test  is  made  by  his  running  a  mile,  two  miles,  three 
miles,  and  as  high  as  four  miles  in  a  heat.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  this  thing 
under  the  rules  laid  down  by  horsemen,  and  I  hope  the  object  they  aim  at  will  not  be 
defeated  by  any  action  here. 

A  Mbmbbr  :  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  resolution  refers  to  running  horses  or 
trotting  horses. 

The  Fbesident  :  I  understand  it  to  cover  the  general  feature  of  racing  and  running 
at  county  fairs,  which  would  include  both.  It  defines  itself  very  well  by  including 
racing  at  county  fairs. 

The  vote  being  taken,  the  resolution  was  lost. 
Mb.  Jamison  offered  the  following : 

BeaoUfed,  That  this  Convention  extends  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Chamber  for  holding  this  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mb.  W.  B.  McClung  offered  the  following : 

Be9olved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  speed  in  horses  should  be  encour- 
ikged  hr  county  agricultural  societies,  and  that  premiums  should  be  offered  therefor. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  motion,  tendered  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  Senate,  for  services  rendered  during  the  session  of  the  Convention. 
The  Convention  then  adjonrned  at  10:20  P.M. 
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OHIO  STATE   FAIR,    1878, 
Held  at  Columbus^  September  9  to  18. 


KAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  State  Board  of  AgricoltDral  has  made  the  following  railroad  arrangementB  for  the 
benefit  of  visitors  and  exhibiters  at  the  ensuing  State  Fair  : 

FRBS  FREIGHTS  FROM  UmON  DSPOT  TO  FAIR  OROUNPS. 

Several  special  freight  trains -will  be  mn  from  the  Union  Depot  to  the  Fair  Grounds  by  the 
Scioto  Valley  Railroad  Company,  carrying  exhibition  freights,  such  as  live  stock,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  etc.,  free  of  charge  to  the  exhibiters,  provided  said  freights  are  returned  without 
change  of  ownership.  Notice  will  hereafter  be  given  of  the  number  of  these  special 
freight  trains,  and  the  hours  at  which  they  will  leave  the  Union  Depot.  A  special  certi- 
ficate will  be  required  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Fair  by  the  Railroad  Company  before 
refunding  these  freights. 

PA88BN6KR  FARES. 

All  the  railways  terminating  in  or  passing  through  Columbus  will  carry  visitors  at 
excursion  or  otherwise  reduced  rates  of  fare ;  and  trains  will  run  regularly  from  the 
Union  Depot  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

FREIGHTS. 

The  following  roads  will  carry  freights  free  to  exhibiters,  under  the  following  regula* 
tions,  viz. : 

First.  The  exhibiter  to  pay  full  rates  of  freight  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  Colnm. 
bus,  taking  a  shipping  bill  and  receipt  from  the  railway  company  for  the  same. 

Second.  To  have  said  articles  of  freight  regularly  entered  upon  the  exhibiMon  books  of 
the  State  Fair,  and  returned  over  the  same  road  over  which  they  were  originally  shipped^ 
without  change  of  ownership^  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Fair.  The  articles  will 
then  be  returned  free,  and  upon  the  return  of  tbe  articles  to  the  original  point  of  ship- 
ment, the  shipipng  bill,  receipt,  and  certificate  from  the  Secretary  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  freight  agent,  who  will  attend  to  having  the  amount  originally 
paid  by  the  exhibiter  refunded  to  him. 

Columbus  Sl  Toledo  Railroad. 

Columbus  &,  Hocking  Valley  Railroad. 

Columbus,  Springfield  &  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

Cincinnati,  Sandusky  &  Cleveland  Railroad. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Scioto  Valley  Railroad. 

Pan-Handle  Road,  branches  and  lines  in  Ohio,  that  is  to  say : 

From  any  point  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  Road. 
"  between  Pittsburg  and  Columbus. 

*'  **        Logansport  and  Columbus. 

'<  "         Indianapolis  and  Columbus. 
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From  any  point  on  the  Little  Miami  Road. 

'*  between  Biohmond  (via  Dayton)  and  Colnmbne. 

Cleyeland,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Colnmbns. 

"BEB   UNK." 

The  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  Railway,  or  **  Bee  Line,"  will  retnm  freights  free  which  have  not 
changed  ownership,  bat  not  refund  any  of  the  amount  originally  paid.    This  applies  to 
the  roads — 
From  Cleveland  to  Columbus. 
"     Gallon  to  Union  City. 
'*     Springfied  to  Delaware. 

ENTRIES  AND  TERMS. 

Any  person  may  enter  as  many  diflerent  articles  for  exhibition  as  he  or  she  may  own 
in  any  of  the  departments,  free  of  charge,  except  in  speed  classes  and  sweepstakes. 

No  exhibiter^  tickets  will  he  iaeiud. 

The  coftuiitteemen  are  requested  to  report  themselves  to  the  treasurer  at  the  entrance 
gate,  and  he  will  direct  them  to  the  member  in  charge  of  the  department  in  which  they 
are  to  serve,  in  order  that  they  may  be  furnished  with  an  appropriate  insignia. 

PRICE  OF  ADMISSION. 

One  person  to  all  parts  of  the  ground,  fifty  cents. 
Horses  and  vehicles,  free  of  charge. 
Children  under  ten  years  old,  half  price. 

ORDER  OP  EXHIBITION. 

\ 

IN  THE  HOR6EHINO. 

There  will  be  no  exhibition  for  premiums  in  the  horse  or  cattle  rings  on  Monday, 
September  9. 

Tuesday,  September  10.~At  1  o'clock  P.M.,  Jacks  and  Mules,  Book  14 ;  at  2  P.M., 
General  Purpose  Horses,  Book  3. 

Wednesday,  September  11. — At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Draft  Horses,  Book  4 ;  at  11  A.M., 
Matched  Horses,  Book  7 ;  at  1  P.M.,  Geldings  and  Mares  for  Light  Harness,  Book  5 ;  at 
2  P.M.,  Trotting  Matched  Roadsters  and  Trotting  Horses,  Mares,  and  Geldings,  4  years 
old.  Book  10 ;  Runners,  Book  9. 

Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  o^dock  A.M.,  Thoroughbreds,  Book  1 ;  at  11  A.M., 
Roadsters,  Book  2;  at  1  P.M.,  Saddle  Horses,  Book  6;  at  2  P.M.,  Trotting  Stallions  and 
Trotting  Mares  or  Geldings,  Book  8. 

Friday,  September  13.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Draft  Sweepstakes,  Book  13;  at  11  A.M., 
Thoroughbred  and  Roadster  Sweepstakes,  Book  12;  at  1  o'clock  P.M.,  Grand  Parade  in 
front  of  the  grand  stand  in  the  horse-ring,  of  all  the  premium  animals ;  at  2  P.M.,  Trot- 
ters and  Pacers,  Book  11. 

IN  THE  CATTLE-BINO. 

Tuesday,  September  10.— At  1  o'clock  P.M.,  Devons,  Book  16;  at  3  P.M.,  Herefords, 
Book  17. 
Wednesday,  September  11.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Aldemeys  or  Jerseys,  Book  18;  at  11 
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A.M.,  Ayrahires,  Book  19 ;  at  12  M.,  Dairy  Stock,  Book  21 ;  at  1  P.M.,  Oxen  and  Steers, 
Book  22;  at  li  P.M.,  Fat  Cattle,  Book/22;  at  2  P.M.,  Shorthorn  Balls,  Book  15. 

Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Shorthorn  Cows,  Book  15 ;  at  1  P,M., 
Breeder's  Herd,  Book  23;  at  2  P.M.,  Sweepstake  Devons,  Book  25;  at  4  P.M.,  Sweep- 
stake Ayrshires,  Book  26;  at  5  P.M.,  Sweepstake  Aldemeys  and  Jerseys,  Book  27. 

Friday,  September  13.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Sweepstake  Herd,  Book  24 ;  at  1  o'clock 
P.M.,  Grand  Parade,  in  front  of  grand  stand  in  the  horse-ring,  of  all  the  premiom  ani- 
mals.   See  Books  25  and  26. 

8HBKP. 

Tuesday,  September  10. — ^At  1  o'clock  P.M.,  Southdown  and  Fat  Sheep,  Book  30. 
Wednesday,  September  11.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  and  1  P.M.,  Merinos,  Book  28. 
Thursday,  September  12.— at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Long  Wools,  Book  29;  at  *i  P.M.,  Sweep- 
stakes on  Fine  Wools,  Book  31. 
Friday,  September  13.— At  1  o'clock  P.M.,  Sweepstakes  on  Lont^  Wools,  Book  32. 

SWINE. 

Tuesday,  September  10.— At  1  o'clock  P.M ,  White  Breeds,  Book  34. 

Wednesday,  September  11.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Poland  China,  Book  35;  at  2  P.M., 
Berkshires,  Book  33. 

Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Essex,  Book  36;  at  1  P.M.,  Sweepstakes, 
Book  37. 

POULTRY. 

Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Book  38. 

SECOND  DSFARTBCBNT. 

Wednesday,  September  11.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Plows,  Drills,  and  Cultiyators,  Books 
45  and  46. 

Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Hay  and  Harvesting  Machines,  Book  42, 
and  Agricultural  Machines,  First  Division,  Book  43;  at  12  M.,  Agricultural  Machines, 
Second  Division,  Book  44;  at  1  o'clock  P.M.,  Machinery,  Engines,  etc.,  Book  40;  at  3 
P.M.,  Shop  Machinery,  Book  41. 

THI|U>  DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday,  September  11.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Worked  Metals,  Book  48;  at  1  P.M., 
Stoves,  Castings,  etc..  Book  49. 

Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Household  Implements,  etc..  Book  51 ;  at 
11  A.M.,  Qlass,  Crockery,  etc.,  Book  52,  and  Chemicals  and  Minerals,  Book  53 ;  at  1  P.M., 
Vehicles,  Book  50. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday,  September  11.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Household  Fabrics,  Book  55;  at  10 
A.M.,  Crochet  and  other  Ornamental  Work,  Book  58;  at  11  A.M.,  Needlework,  etc..  Book 
56;  at  1  P.M.,  Braiding  and  Embroidery,  Book  57 ;  at  1  P.M.,  Cabinet  Ware,  Book  59;  at 
2  P.M.,  Leather  Manufactures,  Book  64,  and  Stationer's  Ware,  Book  61. 

Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  A.M.,  Factory  Goods,  Book  60;  at  2  P.M.,  Boots,  Shoes, 
etc,  Book  63 ;  at  2  P  M.,  Merchants'  and  Dealers'  Class,  Book  62. 

FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday,  September  11.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Flour,  Grain,  etc.,  Book  68;  at  1  P.M., 
Cheese,  Book  69,  and  Sweepstake  on  Cheese,  Book  70;  at  2* P.M.,  Butter,  Bread,  etc., 
Book  71. 
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Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  A.M.,  Honey,  Pickles,  and  Preserves,  Book  72,  and  Po- 
tatoes, Book  73 ;  at  11  A.  M.,  Yefcetables,  Book  74. 

SIXTH  DBPARTMBNT— IN  FRUIT  HALL. 

Wednesday,  September  11.— At  10  A  M.,  Summer  and  Fall  Apples,  Book  76,  and 
Peaches,  Quinces,  and  Plums,  Book  79;  at  11  AM.,  Winter  Apples,  Book  77,  and  Pears, 
Book  80 ;  at  1  P.M.,  Plate  Apples,  Book  78. 

Thursday,  September  12 —At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  County  Fruits,  Book  81 ;  at  3  P.M., 
Grapes,  Book  82. 

IN   FLORAL  HALL.     ^ 

Wednesday,  September  11. — At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Cut  Flowers,  Amateur  List,  Book  86 ; 
at  2  P.M.,  Cut  Flowers,  Professional  List,  Book  85. 

Thursday,  September  1*.^.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Plants  and  Flowers,  Professional  List, 
Book  85 ;  at  1  o'clock  P.M.,  Amateur  List,  Book  86. 

Uf   FINB  ART  HALL. 

Wednesday,  September  11.— At  2  o'clock  P.M.,  Philosophical  Instruments,  etc.,  Book  89. 
Thursday,  September  12.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Paintings  and  Drawings,  Book  87;  at  1 
P.M.,  Sculpture,  etc..  Book  88. 
Friday,  September  13.— At  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Musical  Instruments,  Book  90. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

I.  Entries  must  specify  the  owner's  name,  and  the  name,  age,  sex,  and  description  of 
the  animal  offered ;  age  of  horses  to  date  from  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  foaled. 

II.  No  animal  to  be  entered  in  the  name  of  any  other  than  the  Jxma  fide  owner. 
Matched  horses  must  be  owned  by  an  individual  exhibiter,  or  a  business  firm.  Should 
any  be  otherwise  entered,  they  will  forfeit  to  the  Society  any  premium  awarded  by  the 
Judges. 

III.  An  animal  entered  for  exhibition  in  one  class  can  not  compete  for  a  premium  in 
any  other,  except  in  Trotters  and  Sweepstakes,  and-in  Rule  IV. 

IT.    A  single  animal  may  be  exhibiteil  as  one  of  a  pair  or  herd. 

y.    Each  horse  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Awarding  Committee. 

YI.  Exhibitors  are  required  to  have  their  articles  entered  on  the  books  at  the  Secre- 
tasy's  office  before  they  are  placed  within  the  enclosure.  On  the  entry  of  the  articles, 
duplicate  cards  will  be  furnished,  with  the  number  and  class  as  entered  at  the  office,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  article  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  other  will  be  retained  by 
the  exhibiter  until  the  close  of  the  Fair,  and,  on  presentation  to  the  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  department,  will  be  an  order  for  the  articles  corresponding  in  number. 

VII.  Exhibiters  must  eeeiothe  delivery  of  their  articles  upon  the  grounds,  and  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  appropriate  department;  and  the  Society  can  not  in  any  case  make 
proYision  for  their  transportation,  or  be  subjected  to  any  expense  therefor,  either  for 
their  delivery  at  or  return  from  the  grounds ;  but  all  expenses  connected  therewith  must 
be  provided  for  hy  the  exhibiter. 

YIII.  Persons  exhibiting  thoroughbred  animals  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  pedigree 
of  the  animals  to  be  exhibited,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry,  and  a 
duplicate  to  the  member  of  the  Board  in  charge  when  the  animals  are  exhibited  to  the 
Committee.  For  the  convenience  of  exhibitors,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  number 
in  the  Herd  or  Stud  Book,  instead  of  giving  the  full  written  pedigree. 

IX.    Evidence  will  be  required  that  animals*exhibited  as  Breedere  are  not  barren,  and 
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no  award  shall  be  made  where  there  is  nnsoondnees  in  breeding  animals,  if  there  is  any 
qneetion  as  to  its  transmissibility. 

X.  No  person  other  than  the  Judges  will  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  ring  where  stock 
is  exhibited,  except  the  oiScers  of  the  Society  or  the  saperintendents. 

XI.  No  stock  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ring  onless  nnder  halter,  and  in  care  of 
a  groom. 

XII.  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep  will  be  exhibited  in  the  riog  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  premium  ribbons  or  cards  attached  by  the  Judges  before  leaviug  the  enclosure. 
First  Premium— Red.    Second  Premium— Blub. 

XIII.  No  animals  or  articles  shall  be  removf^d  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  member  of  the  Board  in  charge  of  the  department  in  which 
the  article  is  exhibited.  Every  exhibiter  will  be  required  to  have  his  articles  on  the 
grounds  by  Tuesday,  and  if  delayed  beyond  9  o'cU»ck  A.M.  of  that  day,  they  cannot^  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Board,  oome  in  compeliium  for  premiume,        ' 

XIV.  The  State  Board  will  take  every  precaution  in  its  power  for  the  safe  preserva- 
tion of  stock  and  articles  on  exhibition  after  their  arrival  and  arrangement  upon  the 
grounds,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  occur.  Exhibiters 
are  desired  to  give  attention  to  their  articles,  and  at  the  clone  of  the  Fair  to  atteud  to 
their  removal. 

XV.  If  any  disrespect  is  shown  to  the  award,  or  to  the  awarding  committee,  by  the 
exhibiter  or  his  agent,  he  shall  forfeit  all  the  awards  made  to  him,  and  the  member  in 
charge  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board  at  its  first  subsequent  meeting 

FoRAGC  FOR  Stock. — For  the  convenience  of  exhibiters,  hay  and  straw  will  be  sup- 
plied upon  the  grounds,  without  charge,  during  the  week  of  the  Fair,  in  the  following 
quantities  per  day :  **  Cattle,  20  pounds ;  horses,  15  pounds ;  sheep,  3  pounds ;  and  straw 
sufficient  for  bedding.  If  animals  are  entered  for  competition,  and  not  exhibited  in  the 
ring  in  the  class  in  which  they  were  entered,  they  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar per  day  for  use  of  stalls. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  responsible  party  to  furnish  oats  and  corn  on  the 
grounds  at  market  prices,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 

GKNBRAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COMMITTKKS. 

I.  The  Committeemen  are  requested  to  report  themselves  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  en- 
trance gate,  and  he  will  direct  them  to  the  member  in  charge  of  the  department  in  which 
they  are  to  serve,  in  order  that  they  may  be  furnished  with  an  appropriate  insignia  that 
will  admit  them  on  the  grounds  during  the  Fair. 

n.  No  person  who  is  an  exhibiter  can  act  as  Committeeman  on  the  class  in  which  he 
exhibits,  or  upon  stock  or  articles  in  which  he  has  an  interest. 

in.  When  articles  or  animals  are  not  deemed  worthy ,  the  Committee  will  refuse  to  award  a 
premium, 

TV,  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Committees  during  their  adjudi- 
cations; and  any  person  who,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  attempts  such  an  interference,  will 
be  excluded  from  competition,  and  if  the  Board  are  satisfied  that  a  premium  has  been 
obtained  by  fraud,  then  such  premium  shall  be  withheld. 

y.  Committees  will  report  the  animals  entitled  to  premiums  only.  Committees  shall 
ballot  for  first  award,  without  previous  consultation. 

Vl.  If  there  is  not  a  minority  agreeing  on  the  first  ballot,  then  the  members  of  the 
Committee  will  compare  views  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  animals,  without  express- 
ing individual  preferences,  and  a  second  ballot  then  will  be  taken. 
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YII.  If,  after  ballotiog,  the  Committee  is  satisfied  that  do  agreement  on  award  of 
premium  can  be  had,  then  tbe  members  in  charge  will  add  another  person  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  his  award  shall  be  confined  to  the  animals  only  that  have  received  ballots 
from  the  original  Committee. 

VUl.  Any  animals  or  articles  which,  in  their  opinion,  deserve  a  special  commenda- 
tion, will  be  so  reported. 

iX.  If  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  regnlarity  of  an  entry,  or  the  right  of  any  ani- 
mal or  article  to  compete  in  the  class,  the  Committee  shall  report  the  same  to  the  mem- 
ber in  charge  for  adjubtmeut. 

X.  The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  will  give  particular  attention  to  animals  submitted 
for  examination.  It  is  believed  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  those  are  the  best  cat- 
tle that  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the  smallest  superficies.  The  Committee  will  re- 
quire all  the  animals  in  this  class  to  be  weighed  on  the  scales  on  the  grounds,  and  will 
take  measures  to  give  the  superficies  of  each  in  the  reports.  B^ore  awarding  the  pre' 
fniuvM,  the  Ckmmittee  will  require  of  the  oompetitora  full  statements  ae  to  the  manner  aTid  ooet 
of  feeding, 

REPORTS. 

The  Committees  will  be  expected  to  give  ihe  reasons  for  their  deoisionSf  embracing  the 
valuable  and  desirable  qualities  of  the  animals  or  articles  to  which  the  premiums  are 
awarded.  And,  as  the  one  great  object  of  tbe  Society  is  to  collect  valuable  information 
upon  subjeote  connected  with  Agriculture,  the  several  Awarding  Committees  are  re- 
quested to  gather  all  the  information  possible  from  exhibitors,  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  make  their  report  as  full  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  Committee  will  make  its  report  of  awards  to  the  member  in  charge  as  early  as 
possible  after  making  the  awards. 

A  copy  of  tbe  en  try -book  will  be  given  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  if  he  de- 
sires, so  that  he  may  write  a  fall  report,  embracing  the  reasons  upon  which  the  awards 
were  made,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  within  thirty  days 
from  the  close  of  the  Fair. 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 

No  Awarding  Committees  shall  award  any  discretionary  premiums.  Whenever  arti- 
cles of  superior  merit  are  exhibited,  for  which  no  premiums  have  been  offered,  the 
Awarding  Committee  may  enter  the  same  on  the  book  of  awards,  so  that  the  Secretary 
may  report  the  same  to  the  Board  for  farther  action. 

Awarding  Committees  muet  not  attach  premium  cards  to  articles  for  which  no  premiums  are 
offered.  Awarding  Committees  may  attach  commended  cards  to  such  articles  as  in  their 
judgment  deserve  commendation,  and  make  an  entry  of  the  same  in  the  book. 

PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Premiums  are  payable  in  cash,  if  desired,  except  where  medals  or  diplomas  are  speci- 
fied. The  diplomas  and  medals  will  be  delivered  at  the  State  Agricultural  rooms  in  the 
State  House,  in  Columbus,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  or  engraved,  or  will  be  for- 
warded, as  directed,  to  the  proper  persons  by  the  Secretary.  Premiums  will  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  only  on  the  order  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  will  be  delivered, 
on  application,  after  ten  days  after  the  Fair.  These  orders  must  be  indorsed  by  the 
party  to  whom  they  are  made  payable. 

All  premiums  awarded  must  be  claimed  prior  to  the  first  of  Jannary,  1879,  or  they  will 
be  deemed  forfeited. 
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In  any  case,  a  premiam  haying  been  awarded  on  any  single  animal  or  article  of  $lO  or 
apwardSy  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  exhibiter  to  receive  either  Hlter  plate  or  medal, 
snitably  engraved,  or  the  money. 

8TATBHKNTB  TO  BS  PURMI8HSD  BT  APPLICANTS  FOR  PREMIUMS  ON  FARM  CROPS. 

I.  The  land  shall  be  measured  by  some  competent  person,  who  shall  make  affidavit 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  and  the  quantity  of  ground. 

IL  The  applicant  shall  make  affidavit,  according  to  the  forms  annexed,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  raised  on  the  ground  entered  on  the  premium  list,  which  affidavit  must 
accompany  the  application  for  premiums,  together  with  a  sample  of  the  grain. 

The  main  object  of  the  Society  being  to  promote  profitable  cultivation,  it  does  not 
propose  to  offer  premiums  for  crops  produced  by  extravagant  expenditure;  therefore,  a 
detailed,  certified  account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation  must  be  made.  The  expense  of 
labor  and  manure  should  be  particularly  stated,  and  the  kind  of  manure  used.  The 
statement  must  be  in  the  following  form : 

To loads  numnre,  at  $ per  load,  I I  To days'  harvesting,  at  $ per  day,  I 

To days  plowing,  at  $ per  day,  I  To  -——     '*     marketiDg $ 

To *'      labor,  | "         | 1 

And  thus  each  item  of  expense  incurred  in  the  cultivation  and  marketing  of  the 
various  crops  upon  which  premiums  are  applied  for  must  be  fully  stated. 

The  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  qaality  and  kind  of  seed  used,  the  time  and 
mode  of  putting  it  in  the  ground,  should  be  particularly  stated. 

Samples  of  grain  and  vegetables  produced  to  be  exhibted  at  the  State  Fair,  where 
practicable,  and  also  to  be  sent  to  the  rooms  of  the  Board  at  the  January  meeting. 

III.  All  the  grain  grown  on  the  entire  piece  of  land  measured  must  be  either  all 
weighed  or  measured,  and  not  the  product  of  a  square  rod  or  two  weighed  and  the  remtUnder 
gueeeedat. 

FORM  OF  AFFIDAVITS. 

Qbunty,  ss.    A.  B.  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  C.  D.  raised  a  crop  of the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is 

acres,  and  no  more. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  1877. 

,  Justice. 

County,  ss.    CD.  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a*orop  of the 

past  season,  upon  the  land  measured  by  A.  B.,  and  the  quantity  raised  thereon  was 

bushels,  and  no  more,  weighed  (or  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bashel,  as  the  case  may  be), 

and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc ,  are  correct  to  the 

best  of  his  knowledge. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of ,  1877. 

,  Jnstioe, 

FLAGS  IN  THE  HORSE  RING. 

During  the  exhibition  of  horses  in  the  ring,  each  class  will  be  indicated  by  a  flag,  run 
up  on  the  judges'  stand,  as  follows: 
Bed  flag  indicates  Thoroughbreds,  Book  I. 
White  flag  indicates  Roadsters,  Book  2. 
Green  flag  indicates  General  Purpose,  Book  3. 
Blue  flag  indicates  Draft,  Book  4. 
Yellow  flag  indicates  Matches,  Book  7. 
Red  and  white  flag  indicates  Trotteni,  Book  5. 
National  flag  indicates  Runners. 
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National  flag,  with  any  other  flag,  calls  for  Sweepstakes  of  the  class  represented  hy 
each  other  flag ;  thos,  a  National  flag  and  a  Bine  flag  calls  for  Draft  Sweepstakes. 

All  horses  in  the  class,  from  the  aged  stallion  down  to  and  incloding  colts,  mnst  he 
brought  into  the  ring  when  the  flag  goes  np.  When  they  have  been  exhibited,  mares 
down  to  sucklings  most  be  brought  in. 

PREMIUMS  OFFERED  AT  OHIO  STATE  FAIR,  1878. 


u 

< 


II 


it 


HORSES. 


Thoroughbreds 

Roadsters 

General  purpose 

Draft 

Geldings  and  mares  for  light  harness 

Saddle  norses 

Matched  horses  and  mares 

Single  trotters 

Runners 

Single  and  matched  trotters 

Trotting  and  pacing  sweepstakes 

Thoroughbred  and  roadster  sweepstakes 

Draft  sweepstakes 

Jacks  and  mules 


Total. 


CATTLV. 


Shorthorns  

Devons 

Herefords 

Jerseys • 

Ayrshlres 

Hollanders  or  Holsteios 

Dairy  stock ;. 

Work  oxen,  steers,  and  fat  cattle . 

Sweepstakes,  breeder's  herd 

"  exhibitor's  herd  .... 

Devon  sweepstakes 

Ayrshire        •*  

Jersey  "  


Total. 


SHSKP. 


Merinos 

Long  wools 

Middle  wools  and  fat  sheep  . 

Sweepstakes  on  fine  wools.. 

**  long  wools  . 


Total. 


$271  00 

266  00 

190  00 

271  00 

66  00 

30  00 

135  00 

300  00 

175  00 

250  00 

450  00 

140  00 

140  00 

86  00 


$2,759  00 


$500  00 

179  00 

90  00 

115  00 

115  00 

90  00 

120  00 

255  00 

275  00 

210  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 


$2,129  00 


$320  00 

129  00 

150  00 

105  00 

55  00 


$759  00 
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BWINE. 


Berkshiree 

PolMid  cbinae  . 
Cheeter  whites . 

Essex 

Suffolk 

Sweepstakes ... 


Totals. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry. 


MACHINBRY,   AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS,   ETC. 

MachineTy,  engines,  etc 

Shop  machinery 

Hay  and  harvesting  ma^^hines  and  tools 

Agricaltoral  machines  (1st  Div.) 

Agricnitaral  machines  {2d  Div.) , 

Drills  and  coltivators , 

Plows 

Total! 

mechanics'  and    MANUFACTURERS*  PRODUCTS. 

Worked  metals 

Stoves,  castings,  etc 

Yehioles 

Household  implements,  etc , 

QlasB,  crockery,  etc 

Minerals  and  chemicals 

Totals  

TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Honsehold  fabrics 

Needle-work   

Braiding  and  embroidery   , 

Crochet  and  other  ornamental  work 

Cabinet  ware 

Factory  goods 

Stationers'  ware 

Merchants'  and  dealers' class 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Leather  mannfactoree 

Totals  - 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Field  crops 

Wheat 


si 


$217  CO 

207  00 

212  00 

35  00 

35  00 

65  00 


as 

p  a 
2: 


o  « 


$771  00 


$278  00 


$169  00 
122  00 
66  00 
74  00 
86  00 
39  00 
92  00 


$648  00 


$181  00 

79  00 

173  00 

106  00 

61  00 

lU  00 


$711  00 


$79  00 

103  00 

93  00 

102  00 
205  00 
177  00 

48  00 

103  00 
•^9  00 
70  00 


3 

8 

6 

.... 

10 


17 


30 


$1,009  00 


$300  00 
1,000  00 
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11 

^8 

Flour,  grain  &nd  seeds » 

$225  00 
76  00 
94  00 

102  00 
71  00 

145  00 

...... 

1 

Cheeee 

Batter,  bread,  etc 

Honey,  preseryee  and  pickles  

Potatoes  

Vegetables 

Totals 

12,013  00 

1 

1 

FRUITS. 

Snmmer  and  fall  apples 

$43  00 
76  00 
62  00 
53  00 

112  00 
65  00 

117  00 

Winter  apples 

Plate  apples 

Peaches,  quinces  and  plums 

Pears 

County  fruits 

Grapes  and  native  wines  .1 ^ 

1 

Totals 

$528  00 

1 

FLOWERS  AND    FINE  ARTS. 

Plants  and  flowers  (professional  list) 

9279  00 

266  00 

305  00 

75  00 

Plants  and  flowers  (amateur  list) 

Drairings,  paintings,  etc... 

2 

20 

Sculpture 

Instruments,  philosophical,  etc 

1 

25 

Totals 

$925  00 

3 

45 

BXTRAORDINART. 

Speed 

$690  00 
185  00 

Floral 

Total  i 

$875  00 

SUMMARY. 

Horses 

Cattle   

$2,759  00 

2,129  00 

759  00 

771  00 

278  00 

648  00 

711  00 

1,009  00 

2,013  00 

528  00 

925  00 

875  00 

Sheep 

Swine 

Poultry \ 

...... 

Machinery  and  agncultural  implements 

Mechanics'  and  manufactures'  products 

17 
3 

30 

Textile  fabrics  and  domestic  manufactures 

2 
2 

Farm  products   

Fruits   

1 

Flowers  and  fine  arts  .----..-............,......., 

Extraordinary 

45 

Totals 

$13,405  00 

24 

83 
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ENTRIES,  AWARDS,  AND  COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 


Owner'c;  name  and  post-office. 


Name  of  animal. 


HORSES— THOROUGHBREDS. 

StaUion8  4  years  and  over. 


O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester.. 

J.  V.  Smith,  Perrysville 

B.  M.  Bfc-al,  New  Caetle    

Mahoy  &  Greenless,  South  Solon 


Stallions  3  years  and  under  4, 


O.  P.  Chaney  Canal  Winchester  . 
Mahoy  &  Bros  ,  South  Solon 


Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 
John  Reber,  Lancaster 

Stallian  1  year  and  under  2. 

Mahoy  &  Bros  ,  South  Solon  

Mares  4  years  and  over. 


O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester  . 

H.  J.  Biddleman,  Columbus 

P.  A.  Graves,  Hartford 

J.  F.  Lanman,  Xeuia 


Mare  3  years  and  under  4» 
John  Reber,  Lancaster 

Mare  2  years  and  under  3. 
Mahoy  &  Bros.,  South  Solon 

Filly  1  year  and  under  2. 

Henry  C.  Taylor,  Columbus 

Brood  mare  tcith  foal  by  her  side. 
O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester 

ROADSTERS. 

stallions  4  years  and  over. 


St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Somerset 

Thomas  Evans,  Newark 

Wm.  McCloy,  Wilmington 

S.  A.  Foulk,  Urbana  


W.  B.  Hall  A  Co.,  Shaler's  Mills  . 

Thomas  Lee,  Middleto wn  ^ 

B.  H.  Colgrove,  Sharpsburg,  Ky  . 


Enterprise.... 
Frank  Boston. 

Paymaster 

Bastian  ...... 


Jack  .. 
Oriole 


Corrella 


Vienna 

Mafirgie  Shields. 

Bertie  May 

Lucy  Woloott  - 


Lady  Middletown . 
Lady  Bastian ..... 
Louise  Gwynne  ... 


Resada  . 


Whitefoot 


Maggie 

Doctor  Almont  .. 

Bashaw  Star 

Orion  

Mohawk  Chief ... 

The  Banker 

Kentucky  Woful 


Ist 
2d' 


Ist 
2d 


1st 


Ist 


Lst 
2d 


1st 


1st 


1st 


1st 


2d 


1st 
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Owner's  name  and  post-office. 


Name  of  animal. 


o 

a 


stallions  3  years  and  under  4. 
O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester 

tl  n  ......  ., 

Adams  &  Chase,  Mt.  Gilead 


M.  L.  Kissell,  Springfield 

Jacob  W.vscarber,  Batesville 

Charles  Pratt,  South  Charleston  . 


Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 


C.  A.  McMuIlen,  Milford  Center. 

Edwin  Wright,  Alexandria 

Dr.  Grace,  Chillicothe 

Jacob  W.vscarber,  Batesville   ... 
W.  D.  McKey,  Fredericktown... 

Thomas  Lee,  Carroilton 

J.  B.  Stewait,  Flint 

Israel  Dnm 

Hiddle  &  Norris,  Petersburg 

Wm.  Bums,  Springti^ld 


Mares  4  years  and  aver. 


Whitlinger  <&  Jamison,  Delaware  . 
St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Somerset... 

John  Rel>er,  Laucaster 

Adams  <&  Chase,  Mt.  Gilead 


Greo.  D.  Chapman,  Columbus 
Robt.  Dean,  Columbus  . 

N.  M.  Run>aQ,  Marlon 

E.  M  Strode,  Groveport 

W.  M.  Yeazle,  Springfield 


Mares  3  years  and  under  4. 
O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester 


D.  R.  Harness,  Chillicothe  .. 

Chas.  Talbot,  Columbus 

Jas.  Clarke,  New  Moorfield  , 


Mares  2  years  and  under  3. 
D.  S.  Elliott,  Alton 

Filly  1  year  and  under  2. 
A.  H.  Foster,  Alexandria 

Brood  mare  tcith  foal  hy  her  side. 


ITios.  Postlo,  Camp  Chase 

G.  W.  Kenan,  Upper  Sandusky 
J.  T.  Handley,  Reynoldsburg  .. 


George 


Billy  Bysdyke  . 

Salmon  P 

Lagooda  Chief . 

Jerry 

Frank 


Mohawk 

Bay  Dick 

Baker  Pasha 

2d  Duke  of  Brunswick  , 

Red  Cloud 

Edwin  Forrest,  Jr 

Abdallah 

Sleepy  John 

EuriDza , 

Robt.  Burns , 


Delaware  Maid 


Lady  Richmond 
Kate  Adams  . ... 

Kate  Chase 

Flora  Clay   


Ohio  Girl  , 

Daisy 

Fashion  .. 


Daisy 
Jessie 


Lady  Kerns 


Jane 


2d 


iBt 


Ist 


2d 


2d 


$10 


1st 


2d 

1st 


2d 


1st 


1st 


20 


15 


15 


30 


10 
20 


10 


20 
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Owner's  name,  and  poet- office. 


Name  of  animal. 


a 

0 

a 


a 

0 

I 


•30 


HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

'  Stallions  4  years  and  over. 


O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester  . . 

Clirist.  Hempy,  Lancaster    

John  H.  Mellinger,  Springfield.... 
James  Chestunt,  Camp  Cbase.  ... 

S.  J.  Truesdell,  Chester vilie 

£.  M.  &  M.  L.  Kissell,  Springfield. 

Sceph.  Hoskins,  Newark 

8.  A.  Fonlk,  Urbana 

Thomas  Lee,  Carrollton 

D.  W.  Reed,  Middletown 

James  Kiddie,  Hebron,  Ky 


Stalliona  3  years  and  under  4. 


O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester. 
Daniel  Swisher,  ** 

James  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff 

J.  A.  Green,  Colnmbas 

James  Pippin,  Camp  Chase 

R.  Bailey,  Darbjyille 

W.  C  Brigge,  Columbns 

R.  C.  Stewart,  Seven  Mile 


Stallion  2  years  and  under  3. 
J.  B.  Stewart,  Flint 

Mares  4  years  and  over. 


J.  B.  Stewart,  Flint 

Henry  Johnson,  Lancaster... 
James  Shook,  *' 

William  Miller,  Condit 

Qeo.  D.  Chapman,  Colnmbns. 
N.  M.  Rnnyan,  Marion...... . 

A.  C.  Stewart.  Seven  Mile  ... 
Jos.  McKitrick,  Jerome...... 


Mares  3  years  and  under  4. 


O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester  . 

A.  H.  Foster,  Alexandria 

Robert  Gebbert,  ChiUicothe 

Mahoy  &,  Bros,  Sonth  Solon 


Mares  2  years  and  under  3. 


P.  N.  Gray,  Ashville 

J.  B.  Stewart,  Flint 

Mahoy  &  Bros.,  Sonth  Solon  . 
Jas.  Riddle,  Hebron,  Ky..... 


Mambrino  Tranby . 

Royal  Prince 

Pegasos 

Blangns,  Jr....... 

Abdallah,  Jr 

Black  Hawk 

FrankMn 

General  Harris. ... 
Henry  Forrest .... 

Joe  Hooker 

Hedgeford 

Clifton 


1st 


15 


General  .... 

Dexter 

Tob 

Longfellow  . 

Dick 

John  Gilpin . 


2d 


10 


1st 


20 


Abdallah 


Flora 

Order  Girl 

Lady  Marksman 


Qaeen  of  Sheba. 

Qaeen 

Jennie 


1st 


15 
25 


1st 


20 


Belle. 


Nettie . 


2d 

1st  I 


5 
16 
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Owner's  name  and  post-offioe. 


Name  of  animal. 


0 
O 

4 


Brood  mare  tnth  foal  by  her  nde. 


B.  F.  Elliott,  Alton 

A.  H.  Foster,  Alexandria  . 
A.  C.Stewart,  B^ven  Mile  . 


DRAFT. 


Stallions  4  yeare  and  over. 


HoefM>ok  &  Silliman,  Frederioktown  . 
O  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester  .... 

Jas.  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff 

Taylor  &,  Jonee,  Plain  City 

Lloyd  A  Jones,  Hilliard 

P.  B.  Watkins,  Columbus 

Samuel  Wright,  Canal  Winchester  .. 
8.  A.  Foulk,  Urbana 


Jas.  £.  Townley,  Cedarville 

Slallione  3  years  and  under  4. 


DaTid  Postle,  Camp  Chase.. 
David  McClung,  Plain  City. 
Geo.  Sellers,  Oardington 


Stallions  2  years  and  under  3. 


Wm.  Emerson,  Fredericktown  . 
Levi  Kidder,  Woodstock 


Stallions  1  year  and  under  2. 


Daniel  Vernon,  Frederioktown . 
David  BuUiard,  << 

Lyman  Smith,  Dublin 

J,  T.  Gray,  Columbus 

Levi  Kidder,  Woodstock 


Mares  4  years  and  over. 


P.  W.  Gray,  Ashville 

C.  A.  MoMuUen.  Milford  Center. 

B.  F.Elliott,  Alton 

Jas.  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff 

Joe.  McKitrick,  J  erome 


W.  J.  Harbert,  Ostrander  . 


Mares  3  years  and  under  4. 


Isaac  T.  Blum,  Sunbury 

C.  A.  MoMullen,  Milford  Center. 
W.  H.  Yeszle,  Jr,  Springfield... 

C.  M.  Jones,  Plain  City 

Jas.MoCloud,       " 

J.  T.  Blum,  Sunbury 

B.  F.  Bowdie,  New  Dover 


Petty  Boone  . 


Crown  Prince.. 
Bonnie  Clyde  .. 
George 


Dill  Wiggins 

Frank 

Duke  de  Charte . 

Governor 

Brilliant 


Belgium  .... 
Gray  Frank . 


Crown  Prince,  Jr 


Diamond 
Cruiser . . . 


Belle. 


Queen . 


Kate 


Clyde 


2d 


$10 


2d 
1st 


Ist 
2d 


Ist 
2d 


2d 
Ist 


2d 
1st 


1st 
2d" 


20 
40 


20 
10 


15 

8 


5 
10 


15 
30 


20 

"io 
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Owner's  Dame  and  post-office. 


Mares  2  years  and  under  3. 


W.  F.  Foote,  Fredericktown 

C.  A.  McMullen,  Milford  Center. 
Samuel  Taylor,  Plain  City 


James  Chapman,  Plain  City  ... 
Philo  Gray,  Commercial  Point 
Dow  Martin,  Woodstock 


Filly  I  year  and  under  2. 


Wilbor  Moore,  Fredericktown  .. 
Wm.  Emerson  " 

C.  A.  McMullen,  Mllford  Center 
J.  T.  Handley,  Reynoldsburg  .. . 


Brood  mare  wiih/oal  by  her  side. 


C.  A.  McMuUen,  Milford  Center. 
John  Major,  West  Jetferson   


J.  L.  Bowman,  Canal  Winchester  , 

Koberc  Price,  Bloomfield 

G.  W.  Handley,  Richwood 

B.  F.  Bovrdre,  New  Dover 


GELDINGS  AND  MARKS  FOR  LIGHT  HARNESS. 

Mares  or  geldings  4  years  and  over. 


Name  ol  animnl. 


!Jane . 


Miua  Qray. 


Sallie. 


Nell. 


I'opsy  . 


Jerry  Hardwick 
Lady  Richmond . 


David  PosMe  A  Son,  Camp  Chase 

C.  K.  Cunningham,  Cardiugc<in 

.John  Reber,  Lancaster 

C.  M  Boswoith,  Wilmington I  Eagle  Plume. . 

J.  T.  Blum,  Suubury j  Tom ,. 

O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester Donk 

James  Chestnut,  Camp  Chase , '  Bill 

A.  H.  DarHug,  Bladeosburg I  Abbie  Darling 

David  Williants,  Columbus Frank 

Robt.  Dean,  Columbus ,...• ; 

Mr.  Strader,  Commercial  Point 

A.  H.  McBriar,  Culnmbus 

Smith  Barrett,  Westerville , 


Mares  or  geldings  3  years  and  under  4. 


Christ.  Hempy,  Lancaster , 

O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester  . 
Chas.  Talbot,  Columbus 


SADDLE   HORSES 

Morses,  mares,  or  geldings  for  saddle. 


Honest  Jim. 


Buckeye  Boy 


Black  Ben . 


St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Somerset 

Wm.  Barton,  Coudit 

Wm.  McCloy,  Wilmington      i  Jim 

Ed.  Van  Metier,  Bloomtield !  Bruce 

R.  Bailey,  DarbyviUe ,,,..., Smuggler. 


B 

a 

£ 

0Ui 


;  ist 

*2d" 


l8t 


2d 


1st 


2d 
Ist 


2d 
IsV 


2d 


a 

D 

o 
S 


$15 


10 


10 


20 


10 
20 


8 
"15 


10 
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Owner's  name  and  post-office. 


HorseSf  mares,  or  geldings  for  saddle. — Continued. 


H.  C.  Chappelear,  Hopewell , 

Riddle  &  Norris,  Petersburg,  Kentucky 


•  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MARKS. 

Pair  of  coach  geldings  or  mares. 


A.  R.  Critchfield,  Howard 
Geo.  Reterer,  Marion 


Name  of  animal. 


Minnie  .... 
Hf  dgeford . 
Clitton 


Fair  farm  or  draft  geldings  or  mares. 


D.  S.  Elliott,  Alton 

J.  T.  Hand  lev,  Reynoldsburg  . 

A.  T.  Gill,  Hilliard 

B.  F.  Bowdre,  New  Dover 

C.^A.  McMullen,  Milford 


Pair  light  harness  geldings  or  mares. 


J.  W.  Townsley,  Jamestown  . 
Geo.  D.  Chapman,  Columbus. 

H.  C.  Chappelear,  Hopewell.. 
J.  B  Stewart,  Flint 


SINGLE   TROTTERS. 


Trotting  stallions  that  has  made  a  regular  season  for 
mares  during  the  spring  of  IHIH,  and  own<d  in  Ohio 


Ibt 


Ist 


2d 
Ist 


:3 
o 
S 


Qneen  of  Sheba  and  Flora  { 
Clay I  Ist 

:d 


>  Magic  . 


Wm.  McCloy,  Wilmington 

Thos.  Lee,  CarroUtou t  The  Banker. 

John  Lee  Paste,  Gallon i  Mohawk  Jackson 

W.B.Hall,  Shaler's  Mills '  Mohawk  Chief ... 


RUNNERS. 

Sunning  horse,  mare,  or  gelding. 


John  Reber,  Lancaster 

Armstrong  &,  Smith,  Mt.  Vernon . 

Dr:  Grace,  Chillicothe    

B.  &  M,  Beal,  New  Castle 

P.  A.Graves,  Croton 

J.  P.  Biddleman,  Columbus 


SINOLE  AND  MATCHED  TROTTERS. 

Trotting  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  not  over  4  years  old. 

Jas.  M  Clark,  jr.,  Springfield    

John  Reber,  Lancaster 

H.  S.  Comstock,  Columbus  

John  D.  Clark,  Springfield 

Wm.  Whitlinger,  Delaware   - 


Lady  Middleton . 
Frank  Boston   .. 

Index  

Paymaster   

Bertie  May 

Maggie  Shields  . 


3d 


•2d 

:jd 

Ist 


Clandins 

Lady  Richmond 

Frolic , 

Lady  Clark , 

Delaware  Maid  . 


3d 


$20 


15 


15 
30 


30 
15 


25 


50 
75 


50 

•25 

100 


37i 


Isti     75 
•2d  I  37i 
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ENTRnca,  Awards,  ktc. — Continued. 


Owner's  name  and  post-office. 


Name  of  animal. 


Pair  of  matched  road9ter9. 


Wm.  MoCloy  &  Co,  Wilmington 

Albert  Field,  Ashtubala 

N.  li.  Banyan,  Marion 

Chas.  H.  Barth,  Colombas 


Magio  and  mate 

Little  Jake  and  Loafer  .. . 

Ohio  Girl  and  mate 

Qaeen  of  Sheba  &  Flora 
Clay 


3d 
Ut 


TROTTINO  AND  PACING  6WBSP8TAKB8. 

I^otiing  hor»e,  mare,  or  gelding. 


Jno.  Hines,  Minerv^a 

W.  M.  Yeaeel,  Springfield  .. 
W:  P.  Kinzer,  Mansfield  ... 
C.  A.  Palmer,  Washington. 


Silyersides  ., 
Billy  Yeazel  . 
Deception  ;.. 
Rip-rap 


Pacing  horse.  Mare,  or  gelding. 


A.  T.  Talbnan,  Marysyille 

8.  C,  PhiUipe,  Xenia 

Jas.  Alexander,  Colnmbns 


Billy  Scott  . 
Sleepy  Tom . 
Nellie  Gray . 


SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  THOROUGHBREDS  AND  ROADSTERS 

Tkeroughhred  or  roadsters  stallions,  with  five  of  his 
eoUs. 


O  P.  Cbaney,  Canal  Winchester.. 
Mahoy  &  Greenless,  Sooth  Solon  . 


Mambrino  Tranby . 
Bastian 


Stallion  any  age  or  hreed  other  than  draft 


Chris.  Hempy,  Lancaster 

W.  D.  McKey,  Fredrick  town 

K.  C.  Stewart.  Seven  Mile 

D,  W.  Reed,  Middletown 

Mahoy  &,  Greenless,  South  Solon. 


Royal  Prince. .... 

RedCK.ud  

John  Gilpin 

Kentucky  Wofnl . 
Bastian 


Mares  any  age  or  breed  othtrthan  drqft. 


John  Reber,  Lancaster 

O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester  . 

A.  H.  Darling,  Bladensborg 

John  Reber,  Lancaster 


Lady  Richmond  .. 

Vienna 

Abbie Darling  .... 
Lady  Middletown. 


DRAFT  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Dritft  Stallion,  with  five  of  his  eoUs. 


Taylor  &  Jones,  Plain  City    

Hossack  &,  Silliman,  Fredricktown    . 

Drqft  stallion  any  age, 

Hossack  &  Silliman,  Fredricktown  . . 

Taylor  &  Jones,  Plain  City 

Jas.  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff 


Crown  Prince. 


Crown  Bmoe    .... 
Sir  Robert  Prince 
George 


2d 


1st 


1st 


1st 


1st 


$10 
60 


30 


1st 

60 

2d 

30 

3d 

20 

4th 

10 

2d 

50 

Ist 

100 

3d 

25 

60 


60 


1st       40 


60 


60 
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Owner's  name  and  poet-offioe. 


Name  of  animal. 


B 

a 


0 
0 

O 


Drqft  mare  any  age. 


W.  H.  Yeazel,  Spriogfield , 

B,  F.  Elliott,  Alton    

John  Maj  or,*  West  Jefferson   . . . . . 

W.  J .  Harbert,  Ostrander   

Sam.  Taylor,  Plain  City 

Jas.McCloud,         " 

Jas.  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliff 

Chas.  McMollen,  Milford  Centre 


JACKS  AND  MULBS. 

Jack  0/  any  age^ 


Jerome  Drais,  Washington  C.  H 
M.  8.  Sheets,  Westeryille   


Pair  of  mulee  3  years  and  over, 
Jerome  Drais,  Washington  0.  H 


Mule  2  years  and  over, 
Jerome  Drais,  Washington  0.  H  .... 


Mule  1  year  and  under  3. 
Jerome  Drais,  Washington  C.  H 


Ist 


Amanda   

Nellie  Clyde , 

Belle 

Kate 


1st 


2d 
1st 


2d 
1st 


1st 


8PSBD  PBSMIUMS  BXTRAODINABY. 

2:30  Class. 
B.  H.  Colgrove,  Sharpsburg,  Kentucky  .... 

J.  8.  Campbell,  MnrphyMboro,  Illinois , 

W.  M.  Teazel,  Spriogfield 

£.  M.  Strode,  Oroveport 

Albert  Field,  Ashtabula 

2:40  Class. 

David  Postle  &  Son,  Camp  Chase 

J.  D.Clark,  New  Moorfield 

O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester 

Albert  Field,  Ashtahnla 

N.  M.  Ranyan,  Marion 

Wm.  H.  McConnel,  Colnmbns 

RUNNSB8. 

J.  Biddleman,  Colnmbns 

A.  T.  Tullman,  MarysviUe 

Jno.  Beber,  Lancaster. 

3  Minute  Class. 

Martin  Walls,  Colnmbns 

David  Postle  &  Son,  Camp  Chase 

Wm.  Greeno,  Circleville  ..• 

W.  Baker,  Columbus 

Jas.  Clark,  New  Moorfield 

Wm.  Whitlinger,  Delaware 


Whipple 

Essex  Maid . 
Fashion  .... 

Red  Oak 

Little  Jake  , 


Jerry  Hard  wick. 

Ladv  Clark 

Donk  

Loafer 

Ohio  Girl 

Black  Cloud.... 


Mag|i^ie  Shields. . 

Bertie  May 

LadyMiddleton. 


Jno.  Reber 

Jerry  Hardwick. 

Outlaw 

Gold  Dollar 

Clandine 

Delaware  Maid. . 


$40 


1st 


2d 
3d 


3d 
Yst 


iSd 


15 


10 
20 


7 
10 


100 


60 
20 


50 
t25 


75 


2d 
2d 
1st 


30 
10 
60 


1st 
2d 


75 
50 


25 
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CATTLE.— PEDIGREES,  ENTRIES,  AND  AWARDS. 

8HORTHORN8. 


Owner. 


H.Connett 

M.  B.  Robertson 

J.  Baugh  &  Sous  — 

J.  R  Anderson 

J.  M.  Montgomery.. 

David  Selsor 

Geo.  W.Gregg  .... 


Isaac  Matbias.. 

same 
Geo.  W.  Gregg. 


M.  B.  Robertson . 
J.  R.  Anderson  .. 
David  Selsor 


David  Selsor 

G.  J.  Hagerty  &  Sons. 
Anderson  DoWitt 


J.  Bangb  &  Sons.. 

same 

same 
J.  R.  Anderson  . . . 

same 
Jno.  Montgomery. 
David  Selsor 


same        

G.  J.  Hagerty  &  Sons. 


J.  R  Anderson 

Jobn  Montgomery . 
David  Selsor 

same       

Bvme       


J.  Baneb  &,  Sons... 
John  Montgomery  . 

same        

David  Selsor 

same        


David  Selsor 

George  W.  Gregg.. 


J.  R.  Anderson 

John  Montgomery . 
David  Selsor 

same       

George  W.  Gregg.. 

same 


Anderson  DeWitt . 
same 
same 


Post>office. 


Salina 

Sonora.  Mnskingum  Co 

Farmers'  Institute,  Indiana  . ., 

Anderson 

Granville 

London 

Circloville 


Logan 

Circleville . 


SoDora  — 
Anderson  . 
London  ... 


London  

Hanover 

Washington  C.  H. 


Name  and  namber  of  animal. 


JiuUs  3  years  and  over. 


Duke  of  Athens.  22,667 

Fttrest  Napier,  17  1 09  

Breast-Plate  2.1  22,2-2.-, 

Si»ringdale  Airdrie  iid , 

i:Jth  Duke  of  Gtanville,  16,801. 

Royal  Lad  2d,  15.4 10 

Pliimwood  F.  24,318 


BtUU  2  yeart  and  under  3. 


Favorite,  28,283 

Mazurka  Judge,  (37,086)  . 


Bulls  1  year  and  utider  2. 


Farmers'  Institute,  Indiana . . . 


Anderson  . 


Granville 

London t 


Hanover  . 


Anderson  . 
Granville  . 
Loudon  ... 


Farmers'  Institnte,  Ind  . 
Grauville 


London  . 


London  — 
Circleville.. 


Anderson . 
Granville  . 
London  ... 


Circleville 


Washington  C.  H  . 


Qneen's  Dunmore  — 
Wheeler's  Profitable  . 

B\dl  Calves, 


Greenwood  Duke  of  Goodness  5th  . 

Baron  Wiley 

Blucher  


Cows  4  years  and  over^ 


Red  Rose  of  Goudlawn  . . . 

Nellie  Taylor 

25th  I*<man  of  Woodlawn. 

May  Flower 

Sha*rr»n  Queen  2d 

10th  Louan  of  Granville.. 

Profitable  9ih 

Greenwood  Louan  15tb... 

**       17th... 

Blue  Belle  6th 


Cows  3  years  and  under  4. 


Maud  3d 

13ih  Louan  of  Granville 

Profitable  11th 

Greenw<>od  Louan  30th  

Ist  Belle  Duchess  of  Greenwood. 


Cows  2  years  and  under  3. 


Jessie  Hopewell,  5th 

14th  Louan  of  Granville. 

Jennie  Lind  18th 

Profitable  13th... 

Greenwood  Louan  32d  . . , 


Hei/ers  1  year  and  under  2. 


Profitable  14th  . . . 
Lizzie  Sharon  3d  . 


Heifer  Calves. 


Little  Nell 

21 8t  Louan  of  Granville. 

Profitable  15th 

Greenwood  Louan  35th... 

Belle  of  Walnut 

Nannie  Williams 

Emma  Sharon   

Jane  Lesley  3d 

Myrtle  5th _. 

Id'a4ih ;..... 
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CATTLE.— PEDIGREES,  ENTRIES,  AND  AWARDS. 

SHORTHORNS. 


Name  and  namber  of  sire. 


Lord  Mayor,  6,969 

Kobert  Napier,  8,975 

Breast-Plate,  11, 431 

Waabington  Airdrie,  13.110  . . 
3d  Duke  of  Oneida,  11,798  ... 

Koval  Lail,  9.03-2 

aotli  Duke  of  Airdrie,  13,873  . 


Name  of  dam. 


LidaSd 

iHt  Lady  of  Grassmere 

Primula  

Mate 

2d  Lonau  of  Granville 

Myrtle Brummel,  2,79*2 

Plumwood  Lass  2d Buxer,  5,395.... 


Name  and  number  of  dam's  sire. 


Marquis.  70,013 

Mnscatoon,  7.057 

Fallstalf.  (21,7'20) 

Ainlrie2d.  11,2C7  .... 
Duke  of  Clark.  4,720  . 


a 
t 


Seeond 
First . . 
Third 


125  00 
50  00 
15  00 


13th  Duke  of  Granville.  16,801. 
Mazurka  Duke  of  Airdi  ie 


Fanny  of  Durham  Valley.  , 
Nannie  Williams  5th 


Forest  Napiei,  17,109 Corellle  3d 

Lord  Dutimore,  5,405  j  Sharon  Queen  2d  . 

5th  Duke  of  Oneida,  19,558  ....  Profitable  9th  . 


29th  Duke  of  Goodness,  26,237.   Greenwood  Loutn  17th. 

BarrinKt<»u,  18,976 Pearl  Wood  Wiley  3d... 

-Goldflnder,  7,197 Ida 


Sucker  Bov,  9,171 

Isl  Duke  of  Vermillion,  11,902 
1st  Duke  of  Vermillion,  U  202 
Washington  Alidrie,  13.110  ... 
WasbingKm  Airdrie,  13.I1U  ... 
3d  Duke  of  Oneida,  11,798  .... 

Dau'l  Boone,  11,604 

Ben  Butler,  7,571 

Sir  Walter  S(!ott,  9,118 

Lord  Renick,  6,971 


Washington  Airdrie,  13110 
3d  Duke  of  Ouoida,  11798  . . 
Dan'l  Boone,  11604 . 


Red  Bird 

Jo2d 

2d  Louan  of  Woodlawn 

Mato 

Fawn , 

6th  Lonan  of  Granville. 

Profitable  4th 

Greenwood  Louan  4th.. 
Greenwood  Louan  9th.. 
BlueBoU 


20th  Duke  of  Alrdiio,  13872  . 


1st  Duke  of  Verroilllon.  11202 . 
3d  Duke  of  Oneida.  in9M  . 
13th  Duke  of  Granville,  16891. 
4th  Duke  of  Oneida,  19557  .... 


Maud  2d 

5th  Loubn  of  Granville  ... 

Pi-ofluble6ih 

Greenwood  Louan,  17th  . . 

4th  Belle  Duchess  of  Plum- 

|wood. 


5th  Duke  of  Oneida,,  19558 . . 
Plumwood  V,  24318  . . .«. 


Springdale  Airdrie  2d 

18th  Duke  of  Granville,  28270 
29th  Duke  of  Goodness,  26237  . 


Jessie  Hopewell,  3d 

.5th  Louan  of  Granville  ... 

Jennie  Lind  16th 

ProflUble9lh 

Greenwood  Lonan  9th 


Profitable  6th  . 
Lizzie  Sharon  . 


May  Flower 

10th  Louan  of  Granville. 

Profitable  nth , 

G  reen wood  Louan  24th . . . 


Royal  Oakland,  9.034 

Duncan's  Gen'l  Grant,  8,056. 


Dnke  of  Alleghenv,  7.881 .... 
Washington  Airdrie,  13,110 
Dan'l  Boone,  11,604 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  9.118. 
Duke  of  Mason,  9,b9«  . 
Young  Duke,  5,2«0 


Afton,  1,173 

Laudable,  5,H70 

Duke  of  Airdrie,  2,743  . 
Airdrie,  11,267 


Royal  Oakland,  9,034 

Sir  Robert  Alexander,  3,440. 


Duke  of  Harrison,  5,565  . 
Julian,  3,038 


Forest.  18709 

Royal  Duke  of  Oakland,  977.. 

Duke  of  MadiHon,  6665 

Sir  Walte- Scott,  9118 

DouLoanJo,  7840 


Sucker  Bov,  9171 

Royal  Dute  of  Oakland,  6977 

Plan  tagenet  Lad,  12595 

Dan'l  Boone,  11604 

Duke  of  Harrison,  5665 


Duke  of  Madison,  6665. 
Airdrie  2d,  11267 


Washington  Airdrie,  13110 . 
3d  Dnke  of  Onieda,  11798... 

Dan'l  Boone,  11604 

Clifton  Duke  3d,  7712 


Second 
First . . 


Third 
Second 
First . . 


20  00 
35  00 


10  00 
15  00 
25  00 


Second  i  10  00 


First 
Third 


Third 


First.. 
Second 


15  00 
500 


10  00 


40  00 
25*66 


Second  20  00 
First..  30  00 
Third   ;  10  00 


Second  15  00 
Third  10  00 
First . .    25  00 


Second    12  00 
First..    20  00 


First. 


Second 
Third 


15  00 


10  00 
5  00 


Don  Carlos Lizzie  Sharon  2d  . 

Goldfindor  17197 1  Jane  Lesley  2d... 

**  '•      ;  Myrtle  1st 

••  "      I  Almira 


Washington  Airdrie,  13110 ... 

Sarpedon,  9053 

Imp.  John  O.  Gaunt,  C11621)  . 
Belmont,  242 
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CATTLE.— Pedigrees,  EntbieSi  and  Awards— Continaed. 

DBVON6. 


Owner. 


Bnokioerbam  and  Howard. 

J.  M.  Miller 

D.  J.  Whitmore 

J.H.  Gower 


D.  J.  Whitmore 

Dr.  J.  T.  McPherson . 


BnokinKham  and  Howard.. 

J.  M.  Miller 

Baokipgham  and  Howard. , 
D.J.  whitmore 

aame 

game 

Dr.  J.  T.  MoPhereon 


BacUiigham  and  Howard.. 

same 

same 
D.J.  Whitmore 

same 

same 

Dr.  J.  T.  McPherson 

D.J.  Whitmore 


Baddngbam  &  Howard. 

J.  M.  Miller 

Frank  Ford 

D.  J.  Whitmore 


Baokipgham  &,  Howard. 

D.J.  Whitmore 

Dr.  J.  T.  McPherson 


Baokingham  &  Howard.. 


D.J.  Whitmore 

J.H.  Gower 

Dr.  J.  T.  McPherson. 


Backingham  &  Howard., 
same 

J.M.MlUer 

D.J.  Whitmore 


Hoorer  &  Co. 

L.  Cope 

S.  M.  Foynts. 


Frank  Ford... 
&M.PojmU. 


Post-office. 


ZanesTille,  Muskingum  Co  .. 
Hickory,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Casatown    

Springfield 


Casstown  . . 
Cambridge . 


Zanesville,  Muskingum  Co . . . 
Hickory,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Zanesville,  Muskingum  Co... . 
Cassiown 


Cambridge . 


Zanesville,  Muskingum  Co . 
Casstown 


Cambridge . 
Casstown  .. 


Zanesville,  Muskingum  Co. . . 
Hickory,  Washington  Co.,  Pa 

Ravenna  

Casstown 


Zanesville,  Muskingum  Co. 

Casstown 

Cambridge 


Zanesville,  Moskingnm  Co . 


Canstown  .. 
Springfield . 
Cambxidge . 


Zanesville,  Mnsklngnm  Co... 

Hickory,  Washington  Co.,  Pa 
Casstown 


JERSEYS. 


Bradford 

Cardington 

MaysvUle,  Ky.. 


Ravenna 

Maysville,  Ky. 


Name  and  number  of  animal. 


BiiUt  3  yean  and  over. 

Barnemo9d,  731 

Barrister,  734 

Barefoot,  73« 

Bedcoat,660 

Stdlt  one  year  and  under  tuo. 

Glen  Roy 

Scottish  Chief 

ButtOaivet. 

Gold 

Leo 

Benny  

Lapeer     

Duke  of  Miami 

Pluto 

Harry 

Governor  Morton 

Cotos  4  yeare  and  over. 

Belle  Flora,  805 

Georgia 

Blue  Eyes,  1442 

Kitty  dover,  1070 

Rosa,  90*» 

Laura  4th.  1887 

Fancy,  1637 

Queen  Emma,  1216 

Cowe  3  yean  and  under  4. 

Nemo  Philla  2d,  1954 

Belle  Patterson  6th,  1432 

Ella  

Emma 

Covfe  or  He{fen  2  yean  and  under  3. 

Belle  Flora  9th,  1412 

Maud 

LadyBeUe 

Hesfera  1  year  and  under  2. 

Belle  Helena  10th 

Nemo  PhUla  5th 

Winnie 

Lulu 

Rosa 

Me\fer  CaXvet. 

Belle  Flora  15th 

Vesper  

Luna 

Effie  ...1 : 

£uUt  3  yean  and  over. 

Black  Prince,  1971 

Veto,  Jr 

Kentuck  2d,  758 

Bfdle  2  ye€tn  and  under  3. 

Ace  of  Hearts 

JoBico,1235 
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CATTLE.— Pbdiorbbs,  Entries,  and  Awards— Continaed. 

DEYONB. 


Name  and  namber  of  sire. 


Barrena,  425 

Jack,  565 

Barrena,  4S5 

01af.«38 

Batler,454 

Oaelpb  Chief,  888 

Breastplate.  702 

Barrister,  734 

HadaoD,  556 

Barefoot,  732 

BaUer,454 

Gaelph  Chief;  'i&i '.'.'.'.'. 

Honor,  805 

Iroquois,  564 

Prince  of  Wales,  651| . 

Bounty,  15 

Grant  2d.  534 

Shelby,  1063 

Sampson  601, 1058 

Bounty,  15 

Qaeen  Ann's  Haron,  3S 

Jack  

Wahbah  nis,  699 

Grant  2d,  534 

LoTely's  Haron  3d,  591 

Butler,  454 

Bobolink,  754 

Imp.  Bobin,  1046 

Breastplate,  762 

Butler,  454 

Grant,  886 

Gnelpb  Chief,  888 

Hudson,  556 

Breastplate,  762 

Barrister,  734 

Butler,  454 

Prize  Duke,  942 

Charleston  .Imp 

Kentnck,628 

Butter  Stamp,  700 

Nankeen  Boy,  761 


Name  of  dam. 


Nemo  Philla,  1170 . 

Flora4th,  122 

Helena^,  1012.... 
FuUa,979 


Maggie,  1883 . 
Flora,  1665... 


Bena3d.l229 

BeUe  Flora  7th.  1410. 
Namber  One,  1184... 

Laura  4ih,  1827 

Rosa,  2029 

Emma  ..., % 

Jenny  Lind,  1778 . . . . . 
Fancy,  1637 


Peorlette,282... 
Georgiana,  991 . 
Flora  4th  122  .. 

Pink,  1197 

Nina,  1172 

Laura  3d,  1826  . 
Beauty,  1632  ... 
Lilly,  1099 


Nemo  PhlUa,  1170 . 
Number  One,  1184. 

Nellie,  1163 

Nina,  1172 


Peorlette,  282. 
Rose  3d,  2039. 
Beauty,  1387.. 


Belle  Helena  4th,  811 . 
Nemo  Philla,  1170.... 
Kitty  Clover,  1070.... 

Minnie 

Fancy,  1637 


Pbiloseana,  658 

Bracelet,  1449 

Belle  Patterson  6th,  1422  . 
Kitty  Clover,  1070 


Name  and  No.  of  dam*s  tire. 


Mp.  Omar  Pasha,  1011 . 

Imp.  May  Boy,  71 

Omar  Pasha.  1001 

Kormak,  576 


Bounty,  15 

Prince  of  Wales  Tye,  1021 . 


Marylander,  278 

Bastion,  428 

Imp:  Dick  Taylor,  486. 

Shdby,1053 

Grant  2d,  534 , 


Sampson  6th,  1058  . 


Duke  of  Beaufort,  400  . 

Imp.  Comet,  22 

Imp.  May  Boy,  974 

Bounty,  15 

Stout,  689 

Arrowhead.  409 

Jackson,  926 

Bounty,  15 


Imp.  Omar  Pasha,  1011 . 
Imp.  Dick  Taylor,  486.. 


Stout,  689  . 


Duke  of  Beauford,  400. 

Bounty,  15 , 

Guelph  Chief,  888 


Bamemo,  424 

Imp.  Omar  Pasha,  1011. 

Bounty,  15 

Frank  Quorty,  39 

Sampson  6th,  ia'>8 


Marylander,  278 , 

Queen  Ann's  Huron,  320  . 

Jack,  565 

Bounty,  15 


jaRSSYS. 


Jersey  Dachess,  1266. 

Lottie,  Imp 

Lydia,  1772 


Lady  Fallestine,  2769. 
Lada,  1838 


On  Isle  of  Jersey. 


Terror,  624. 


Jersey  Prince,  1062. , 
Joshua,  730 


Second 
First 


First 
Second 


Second 


First. 


First.. 
Second 


Second 
First.. 


First. 


Second 


First.. 


Second 


Second 


First. 


110  00 
20  00 


10  00 
5  00 


400 


8  00 


20  00 
10  00 


110  00 
15  00 


10  00 


500 


10  00 


5  00 


4  00 


800 


Second 
First- 


Fifit. 


110  00 
20  00 


15  00 
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CATALE.—Pkdiqrbbs,  Entries,  and  Awards— Cod  tinned. 

JBRSBTS — CODtlDUed 


Owner. 


Postroffloe. 


Name  and  nnmber  of  animal. 


S.  M.  Poyntz 
aame 


D.J.  Whitmore. 

same 
S.M.  Poyntz... 


Hoover  &  Co 

Frank  Ford 

same      

D.J.  Whitmore. 

S.  M.  Poyntz 

same       .... 

same       

same       

same       

same  . . . . 
same       .... 


Hoover  &  Co. 
same 


Hoover  &Co. 

same 
Frank  Ford  . 
S.M.  Poyntz. 


Hoover  &  Co. 

same 
Frank  Ford... 
S.  M.  Poyntz. 

same 


Maysvlfte,  Ky. 


Casfltown 

Maysvllle,  Ky.' 


Bradford . 
Kavenna . 


Casstbwn 

MaysvUle,  Ky. 


Bradford . 


Bradford . 


Ravenna  

MaysviUe,  Ky. 


Bradford. 


Ravenna 

MaysviUe,  Ky. 


BuUs  1  year  cmd  under  3. 


Julian.  1479  . 
Robbi,  2496.. 


BuU  Oalvei. 


John  L., 
Baster . 


Cows  3  yean  and  over. 


Butter  Prize,  6061    

Ladv  Fallesilne.  2769 

ForA's  Nellie,  3359 

Cowslip's  Lassie,  4839 

Madam  Kyle  2(1,7145 

Cherrv  of  St.  Lambert,  5127 

Minta,3970 

Lucille,  1828 

Lillian,  1834 

Lunette,  1840 t. 

Lanssa,  1844 


Cow8  2  years  and  under  3. 


Silver  Leaf,  5017. 
Miami  Beauty — 


Heijers  1  year  and  under  2. 


Miami  Duchess . 

Miami  Prize 

Zoe 

Caralinda 


Heifer  Calves. 


Miami  Princess.. 

GoldieC 

llo 


I  Lizzie  2d . 


ATR8HIRB8. 

BuU  3  years  and  over. 

A.  J.  "Wilson 

Grafton .*.  .. 

Lorain,  681 

BuU  1  year  and  under  2. 

A.  J.  "Wilson 

Grafton  

Jftfil^XV^ili^n,  IHOft       _        ,    ,.,      

BuU  Calves. 

A.J.Wilson 

Grafton 

Lorain  2d,  1955 

samd        

A  mfiHp^ii  TToro 

Cows  3  years  and  over. 

A  J.  Wilson  . 

Grafton 

Nonsuch,  3018 

same         .....          . 

Susan  3d 

dame         

Annie.  3324 

same       

Kitty  Meeir  2d 

same       ... 

Snowdrop,  3778 

Lady  Bell,  3946 

same 

Heifer  1  year  and  under  2. 

A.  J.  Wilson 

Grafton 

Red  Rose  of  Canada 

Heifer  CaJf, 

A  J  Wilson 

Grafton 

Rosa  Londn 
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CATTLE.— Pedigrees,  Entbibs,  and  Awards— Continued. 
JERSEYS — Continned. 


Name  and  niimber  of  sire. 

Name  and  number  of  dam's  sire. 

S 

a 

a 

1 

i 

a 

tentacle  628            .  .  •   ... 

Lucy,  1830        

Joshua,  730 ... 

P&tchen  12:20    

Creamery,  3358 

Second 

$10  00 

Charlie    "- 

Lilly  of  Ohio 

Charlie  

Charlie  Kitteridge,  1247 

LowelL  1750     

Cowslip's  Lassie,  4839 

Bella  Howe  2d,  5722 

Charlie  Kitteridge 

First.. 

5  00 

Gold  Prince,  2181 

• 
Violet,  272 

Sir  i .'harles.  Imp.,  131 

Jersey  Prince,  1063 

Fallestiue  2d 

G»»neral  Scutt,  46 

Don  Le<lro,  1305  

Lady  Fallestine,  2762 

Cowsliprtof  Ohio,  Imp.,  2593 
Matiam  Kyle,  7131 

Jersey  Prince,  1062 

Charlie  Kitteridge,  1247 

Nero,  3163 

Ou  Isle  of  Jersey 

First.. 

20  00 

Terror,  624 

Lord  Lisgor,  1066 

Lilly,  12,120 

Laral,506 

Planet,  1130 

Euaioe  ot  Stalsburg.  3284.. 

2d  Jack  of  the  Isles,  627 

Madam  Kyle  2d,  1740 

Lilly,  1775 

Queen,  1389 

Nero,  727 

Se<^nd    in  no 

Ken  tuck,  628 

Black  Tom  731 

Jack  of  the  Isles,  626 

Kentack.628 

Lucy,  1770 

Nero,  727 

Gold  Prince.  2181 

Buster  I*rize,  6061 

Gold  Prince  2181 

First.. 

10  00 

Gold  Prince  2181 

Violet,  272 

Sir  Charles,  Imp.,  131 

Acacia,  1162 

Butter  Stamp,  700 <... 

Benoon  Comet  8thf  1280 

Lucrecia 

Earnest,  1303    ....v 

Touchstone,  315 

First.. 

10  00 

Caroline,  3298 

Black  Prince.  1971 

Butter  Prize,  6061 

Gold  Prince,  2181 

First.. 

5  00 

Gold  Prince,  2181 

Acacia,  11H2 

Butter  Stamp,  700 

Lady  Fallestine,  2769 

Miiita,  :«7u 

Jersey  Prince,  1062 

Lowell  1750    

Planet,  1130 

Kentuck  2d,  758 

Lizzie,  1841 

Kentuck,  628 

Nuton,751 

fltzjames,  1909  . 
Lorain,  681 


ATR8HIRES. 


Imp.  Avondale  Fasmer,  422. 
Jack.  643 


Prince  Arthur,  1686 

Seatie!d2d,  1709 

Imp.  Pride  of  the  Hills,  1379. 


Seafleld  2d,  1709. 
Lorain^  681 


Lilly  2d,  559 

Annie  Laurie,  4089 . 


Kitty  Mine  2d,  3821 . 
Imp.  Annie,  3324 


Imp.  Avondale,  329 

Susan,  782 

Imp.  Katie 

Imp.  Kitty  Meelr,  3820  . 

Imp.  Bessie  Belle,  926  . 1 

Jennie  Laurie,  4085 

Ro8ie2d,3767 


Howard,  204 

Imp.  "Wilson , 

Prince  Arthur,  1686.. 


Imp.  Comet . 


Avondale  Farmer,  423. 


Pride  of  the  HUls,  1379  . 


First. 


First. 


First.. 


First.. 
Second 


First.. 


First. 


20  00 


10  00 


5  00 


20  00 
io  66 


10  00 


5  00 
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Owner's  name  and  post-offloe. 


Name  of  animal. 


d 

0 

o 

4 


WORK  OXEN,  STEERS,  AND  FAT  CATTLE. 

Sieer  4  years  and  aver, 

Frank  Postle,  Camp  Chase 

Steer  2  years  and  under  3. 
Frank  Postle,  Camp  Chase 

SHEEP— MERINOS. 

Earns  2  years  and  over. 
W.  H.  Yeazel,  Jr.,  Springfield 


W.  A.  Herriott,  Oakdale  Station,  Pa. 
£.  J.  fiiatt  &  Bros.,  Chester  Hill 


Copper  &  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon . 

Archer  &  Miller,  Hickory,  Pa 

Jas.  Glass,  Borj^ettstown,  Pa 

A.  M.  &  L.  C.  Tyler,  Alexandria  .. 


J.  M.  Wright,  Johnstown 

II  it 

8.  F.  Weller,  New  Lexington . 

<<  << 

K.  K.  Willis,  Lewis  Center.. - 


W.  J.  Emmons,  Kenton 

D.  M.  Bailey  &  Bros.,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa. 


J.  O.  Bine,  Cardington 

J.  H.  Cherbino,  Middleborough,  Vt . 

S.  F.  Porter,  Cadiz 

Albert  Qnigley,  Cadiz 

Alex.  McCalmont,  Hickory,  Pa 


Bams  vnder  2  years, 
W.  M.  Yeazel,  Springfield 


W.  A.  Herriott,  Oakdale  Station,  Pa. 

it  <4 

E.  J.  Hiatt  &  Bro.,  Chester  Hill 

t(  (< 

Copper  &,  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon . . . 

it  a 

Jas.  Glass,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa 

A.  M.  &  L.  C.  Tyler,  Alexandria"'! .. 
((  (( 

J.  N.  Wright,  Johnstown 

H.  P.  Sellers,  New  Lexington 

8 


Monarch 


Weighty. 


Rockwood 

Keystone 

Mountain  Torrent. 

Doctor 

Leon 


Victor  Wright  . 


Keystone  . 
Success... 


Centennial. 


Silver  Fleece. 
Chester  Boy  . 
Midnight .... 

Rattler 

Hammond  ... 


Major 


Little  Nubby. 


1st 


1st 


t30 


15 


1st 
3d 


2d 


3d 
2d 


Ist 


30 
15 


20 


15 
"20 


30 
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Owner's  name  and  poet-office. 

Name  of  animal. 

S 
g 

04 

g 

1 

D.  M.  Bailey  &,  Bros.,  Bnrirettstown,  Pa.... 

it                            It 

it                            tt 

H                                                     ti 

tt                             tt 

J.  G.  Blue,  Gardinffton 

«                  it 

W.  H.  Teazel,  Jr.,  Springfield 

J.  D.  Cherbino,  Middleboroogh,  Vt 

S.  8.  &  8.  Campbell,  Cadiz i. 

Lonflrfellow .-. 

it       *"       '      tt 

Albert  Qnigley,  Cadiz 

Alex.  MoCalmont,  Hickory,  Pa 

Bam  Lamhs. 
W.  H.  Teazel.  Jr.,  Springfield 

tt                       tt 

W.  L.  Archer,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa 

2d 

ti(v 

it          '        ^     it        *            

Tl.  J.  TTiAtt  Ar  Rr«.,  nh«iit«r  TTill 

Atlanta 

tt                '              tt 

Goshen 

tt                              tt 

Planet 

Copper  &  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon 

it                           it 

3d 

5 

J.  M.  Biiller,  Hickory,  Pa 

it         '        tt  "' 

A.  M.  &;  L.  C.  Tyler,  Alexandria 

J.  N.  Wright,  Johnstown 

it                  tt 

H.  P.  Sellers,  New  Lexington 

Bloody  Butcher .... ...... 

it                   it 

Lost  Boy 

S.  F.  Weller,  New  Lexington 

Long  Wool 

J.  G.  Blue,  Cardington 

tt                                        t€ 

ti                  it 

J.  D.  Cherbino,  Middleborongh,  Vt 

S.  S.  &  8.  Campbell,  Cadiz 

Ben.  Franklin...... ...... 

1st 

15 

Albert  Qnigley,  Cadiz 

Geo.  Curry,  Croton  ............................... 

Alex.  McCalmont,  Hickory,  Pa 

tt               '           n  " 

Pen  of  3  ewe8  over  2  years. 
W.  H.  Teazel.  Jr..  Snriuirfield 

W.  L.  Archer,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa............ 

1st 

m 

W.  A.  Herriotfc,  Oakdale  Station,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Hiatt  &  Bro.,  Chester  Hill 

J.  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  Pa 

3d 

15 

Jas.  Glass,  Bnrgettstown,  Pa.. ...... .............. 

A.  M.  &  L.  C.  Tyler,  Alexandria 

tt                            it 

J.  N.  Wright,  Johnstown 

tt                           it 

W.  J.  Emmons*  Kenton.... . ...... ...... ...... .... 

S.  T.  Weller,  New  Lexington 

J.  D.  Cherbino,  Middleborongh,  Vt 1 

.... 

..... 
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Owner's  name  and  post-office. 


Name  of  animaL 


1 


8.  Campbell,  St.  Claireyille. 
Albert  Q»ighby,  Cadiz 


Pen  of  3  ewea  under  2  years. 


W.  H.  Teazel,  Jr.,  Springfield  

W.  A.  Herriott,  Oakdale  Station,  Pa.. 

£  J.  Hiatt  &  Bro.,  Chester  Hill 

Copper  &  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon  ... 


J.  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  Pa. 

Jas.  Glass,  Bargettstown,  Pa.. 
J.N.Wright,  Johnstown 


W.  J.  Emmons,  Kenton 

H.  P.  Sellers,  New  Lexington . 


S.  P.Weller,  " 

J.  D.  Cherbino,  Middleborongb,  Vt. 
8.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz 


Pen  of  3  ewe  lambs. 


W.  H.  Teazel,  Jr.,  Springfield 

W.  L.  Archer,  Bargettstown,  Pa.  . 
£.  J.  Hiatt  &,  Bro.,  Chester  Hill  .. 
Copper  &  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon 


J.  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  Pa 

W.  J.  Emmons,  Kenton , 

H.  P.  Sellers,  New  Lexington 

S.  P.Weller,  "  

J.  Q.  Bine,  Cardington , 

J.  D.  Cherbino,  Middleborongb,  Vt. 

S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz 

Geo.  Carry,  Croton..... 

Alex.  MoCalmont,  Hickory,  Pa 


I.ONQ  WOOLS.  TO  INCLUDE  LBICESTERS,  UNCOLKB, 
AND  COT8WOLDS. 

^     Bams  2  years  and  over. 


J.  B.  Dort,  New  California 

J.  J.  Dodge  &  Son,  Sonth  New  Lyme. 


Henry  E.  Clark.  Pittsfield . 
Geo.  Garford,  Ely ria ...... . 


Bam  under  3  years. 

J.  J.  Dodge  &  Son,  South  New  Lyme. 

Henry  E.  Clark,  Pittsfield 

Geo.  Garford,  Elyria 


2d 


$20 


2d 

Ist 


3d 


1st 


3d 
"2d' 


1st 


2d 


1st 
2d 


15 
25 


10 


20 


10 
'15 


20 


10 


15 

8 
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• 
Ovrner's  name  and  post-office. 

Name  of  animal. 

a 

a 

1 

*5 

a 
a 
o 
£ 

< 

Ram  lamb. 
J.  B.  Dort,  New  California 

u                            a 

J.  J.  Dodge  &  Son,  South  New  Lyme 

11                             <<               ^^^ 

Henrv  E.  Clark,  Pittsfield 

...... ...... ......  ....^. .. 

2d' 

$5 

J.  J.  Dodge  &  Son,  South  New  Lyme.--.. 

<«                               It 

it                              It 

Ist 

10 

O-eo.  Garford.  Elviia...... ...... .... .... ....  .... .. 

It               ti 

Pen  of  three  ewes  over  2  years, 
J.  J.  Dodge  &  Son,  South  New  Lyme.. 

2d 

8 

J  B.  Don,  New  California 

Geo.  Garford.  Elvria.... 

let 

15 

«               « 

Pen  of  three  ewes  under  2  years, 
J.  J,  Dodge  &  Son,  South  New  Lyme.. 

Ist 

15 

i(                              «( 

Henrv  E.  Clark.  Pittefield 

''     tt          'it 

Gao.  Garford.  Elvria.... .... .... ....  .••• ...... .... 

2d 

8 

ti               (< 

Pen  of  three  ewe  lambs, 
J.  J.  Dodcre  &  Sons.  South  New  Lvme.... .... . .... 

Ist 

10 

i(                               tt 

Henrv  E.  Clark,  Pittsfield 

Gao  Gai ford.  Elvria  ............................. 

2d 

5 

((                <* 

MIDDLE    WOOLS,  TO    INCLUDE     SOUTHDOWNS,    OX- 
FORDDOWNS,  AND  8HROPSHIREDOWNS. 

Ram  under  2  years. 
J.  H.  Gower.  Sorinfffield.... 

Ist 
2d 

$5 

H 

G.  J.  Hasertv  &  Son,  Hanover 

Ram  lamb. 
J.  H.  Gower,  Springfield - 

^^                             (( 

G.  J.  Hagerty  &  Son,  HaAover.... 

Ist 
2d 

10 

«                        «« 

5 

It                       tt 

tt                       tt 

Pen  of  three  ewes  over  2  years, 
G.  J.  Hasrertv  &  Son.  Hanover........ ...... ...... 

Ist 
2d 

15 

tt                       tt        _ 

8 
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Owner's  name  and  post-office. 


Pen  of  three  ewes  under  2  yeare. 


J.  H.  Gower,  Springfield 

G.  J.  Hagerty  &,  Son,  Hanover . 


Pen  of  three  ewe  lambe. 


J.  H.  Gower,  Springfield 

G.  J.  Hageny  Sl  Son,  Hanorer. 


VAT  SHBBP. 

Pen  of  3  fat  «?iecp. 


David  Postle,  Camp  Chase 

J.  J.  Dodge  &  Sons,  Sooth  New  Lyme. 
J.  H.  Gower,  Springfield 


Single  fat  sheep. 


David  Postle,  Camp  Chase 

J.  J.  Dodge  &  Sons,  South  New  Lyme. 


SWEEPSTAKES  ON  FINE- WOOL  6HBEP. 

Bam  of  any  age,  with  5  of  his  get. 


Copper  &  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon 

J.  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  Pa 

S.  T.Porter,  Cadiz 


Ewe  of  any  age,  with  3  of  her  lambs. 


E.  J.  Hiatt  6l  Bros ,  Chester  Hill. 

J.  li.  Wright,  Johnstown 

S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz 


'  Name  of  animal. 


Flock  of  one  ram,  thre^  ewes  over  2  years  old,  three  ewes 
over  1  and  under  2  years,  three  ewe  lambs,  bred  and 
owned  by  the  exhibiter. 

E.  J.  Hiatt  &  Bros.,  Chester  Hill 

J.  M.  Miller,  Hickory,  Pa. 

J.  N.  Wright,  Johnstown 

8.  S.  Campbell,  Cadiz 


SWEEPSTAKES  ON  LONG- WOOL  SHEEP. 

Bam  of  any  age,  with  5  of  his  get. 


Henry  E.  Clark,  Pittsfield  . 
Geo.  Garford,  Elyria 


Ewe,  with  2  of  her  lambs. 

J.  J.  Dodge  &  Sons,  Sonth  New  Lyme. 
Geo.  Garford,  Elyria 


a 

a 

a 

2 

■a 

1 

2d 
1st 

n 

2d 
1st 

5 

10 

1st 
2d 


1st 


i's't 

2d 
Yst 


2d 
Ist 


Ist 
2d 


1st 


15 

8 


15 
25 


10 
'i5 


15 
"25 


15 
10 


10 
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Owner's  name  and  poBt-offloe. 


Name  of  animal. 


a 

I 


d 

0 

I 


Flock  of  one  ram  and  five  ewes, 

J.  J.  Dodge  &  Sons,  Soath  New  Lyme  .. 

Henry  £.  Clark,  Pittsfield 

Oeo.  Garford,  Elyria 


SWIKB— BERKSHIRES. 

Boar  2  years  and  over» 


H.  A.  Shank,  Alpha 

Byers  &  Gries,  Tiffin 

Wm.  Fnlk,  Ashlaod 

A.  Ware,  Washington  C.  H.. 


Boar  1  year  and  under  2, 


Wm.  Wright,  Lookboame 

Byers  &  Gries,  Tiffin 

A.  Ware,  Washington  C.  H 

D.  W.  Todd,  Urbana 

D.  A.  Peterson,  Sprint  Valley. 
Jdo.  H.  Roe  &.  Bro.,  Newark.. 
D.  A.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley. 


Boar  under  1  year. 


H.  A.  Shank,  Alpha  .... 
B.  Swisher,  Woodstock . 
D.  W.  Todd,  Urbana  ... 


B.  Fnnk,  Rowsbnrg  ........ 

(€  it 

A.  Ware,  Washington  C.  H., 

tC  II 


W.  L.  Mallow,  New  Holland  .- 
D.  A.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley. 


Sow  2  years  and  over, 

B.  Swisher,  Woodstock 

D.  W.  Todd,  Urbana 


A.  Ware,  Washington  C.  H  .. 
W.  L.  Mallow,  New  Holland  . 


D.  A.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley 

Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 


B.  Swisher,  Woodstock 

B.  Fnnk,  Rowsbnrg 

A.  Ware,  Washington  C.  H  .. 
W.  L.  Mallow,  New  Holland  . 


Sambo  Giant 


Rengh. 


Perfection  . 
Champion  . 


1st 


$20 


Ist 
2d 


25 
15 


2d 
Yst 


10 
"20 


Ist 
2d 


15 
10 


1st 


12 
'20 


1st      15 
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Owner's  name  and  poatoffioe.                 * 

Name  of  animal. 

a 

o 

1 

Saw  1  year  and  under  2— Continued. 
D.  W.  Todd.  Urbana 

D.  A.  Petersoui  Spring  Valley.... ...... .... .... ... 

2d 

$10 

it                                   U 

((                         tt 

Sow  under  1  year. 
B.  Swisher,  Woodstock  ...... ...... ........... .... 

' 

D.  W.  Todd,  Urbana 

<i               ti 

1st 

10 

Bvers  &.  Oriea  Tiffin                   _                           .   _ 

£.  Fank,  Rowsbnrg  ......  ...... ...... ...... ...... 

Star  of  the  West 

A.  Ware.  Washinflrton  C.  H  ...... ...- 

It               It 

ft               tt 

W.  L.  Mallow,  New  Holland 

((                      tt 

2d 

5 

tt                     tt 

.....••..-...........---•• 

D.  A.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley.... 

«(                         ti 

tt                        ft 

tt                        (t 

Saw  vHth  litter  of  not  less  than  six  pigs  under  6  months. 
B.  Swisher.  Woodstock - 

D.  W.  Todd.  Urbana 

A.  Ware.  Washinirton  C.  H .- 

1st 

25 

M.  L.  Mallow.  New  Holland 

D.  A.  Peterson.  Sorins  Vallev .-. 

2d 

15 

tt                        tt 

POLAND  CHINAS. 

Boar  2  years  and  over, 
E.  &.  J.  M.  Klever.  Bloomincrshnrflr -.  ---. -. 

2d 

15 

J.  C.  Chamberlain.  Trov  ...... . .... .  -.-. 

Hobinson  4&  Kinder.  Piona  ----- -- ---. 

Stover  &.  Stalter.  Wasram 

J.  Donthlett,  Xenia 

Ist 

95 

A«  Johnson,  Clifton 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2. 
E.  &  J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingsborg 

Lonflrfellow,  2d 

Ist 

20 

(1              '           «   "        ** 

MinS..-..'.t: ::.... 

Bobinson  &^  Kinder,  Piqaa 

2d 

10 

A.  Johnson,  Clifton 

tt            tt 

Boar  under  1  year. 
E.  &  J.  M.  Kliver,  Bloominffsbnnr — 

1st 

15 

X..«,U.         .                 0,1,X        ULUIKBUUTK 

tt                        ft 



•••• 
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Owner's  name  and  postoffioe. 


Boar  under  1  year — Continaed. 


Robinson  &,  Kinder,  Piqna  , 

G.  W.  Halter,  Wagram 

A.  Johnson,  Clifton 


Dayid  Taylor.  Jr.,  Colnmbns 
it  tt 

J.  Doathett,  Xenia , 


Sow  2  years  aud  over, 
E.  Sc  J.  M.  Elever,  Bloomingsbnrg.. 


J.  C.  Chamberlain,  Troy..... 
Robinson  &  Kinder,  Piqaa... 
Stewart  Gilmore,  Colnmbns 
A.  Johnson,  Clilton 


Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 


E.  Sc  J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingsbnrg. 

J.  C  Chamberlain,  Troy 

Robinson  &  Kinder,  Piqna 

Stewart  Gilmore,  Colnmbas 

A.Johnson,  Clifton 


Sow  under  1  year, 
E.  &  J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingsbnrg. 


8.  A.  Parrott,  Washington  C.  H.. 
G.  W.  Stalter,  Wagram 


J.  Donthett,  Xenia. 
A.  Johnson,  Clifton 


Name  of  animal. 


SoWf  with  litter  of  six  pigs  under  6  months  old. 

E.  &  J.  M.  Klever,  Bloomingsbnrg 

It  (( 

Robinson  &  Kinder,  Piqna 

8.  A.  Parroit,  Washington  C.  H 

Stewart  Gilmore,  Colnmbns 

A.  Johnson,  Clifcon 


CHESTER  WHITE  BREEDS. 

Boar  2  years  and  over. 

Geo.  W.  Bittinger,  Plymouth 

8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman I. ..I... 

£.  R.  Moody,  Eminence,  Ky 


Nelly  Bly  2d 

Qaeen  oi  Fayette . 
(Spotted  Beanty ... 


Goldfinch  2d.. 
Forest  Beanty 


2d 

1st 
2d 


2d 
Ist 


Ist 


1st 
2d 


$10 

20 
"i2 


10 

"i5 


10 


25 
15 


2d       15 


1st      25 
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Owner's  name  and  post-office. 

Name  of  animal. 

a 

s 

1 

1 

Boar  1  year  and  under  2, 
C.  M,  StephensoD,  Eldersville,  Pa 

8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman 

2d 
1st 

tio 

20 

«                  tt 

G.  W.  Bittueer,  Plymouth 

vr    YT.i,tti*JK«r,  iTiymuuiii 

Sow  2  years  and  over, 
C.  M.  Stephenson.  Eldersville,  Pa 

<»                      (1 

Geo.  W.  Blttinger,  Plymouth 

8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman 

2d 

V?, 

((                  (» 

E.  R.  Moody,  Eminence,  Ky.. 

1st 

90 

Sow  1  year  and  under  2. 
C.  M,  Stephenson,  Eldersville,  Pa 1. 

Q.  W.  Bittinirer.  Plymouth 

2d 

10 

«.  TT.oiijuuKcr.  JTiymuuiu 

«                         tt 

It                         it 

8.  H.Todd,  Wakeman 

1st 

15 

«t                  <« 

(t                  tt 

£.  R.  Moody.  Eminence.  Kv....... .... .... .... .... 

tt                  tt 

SoWf  with  Utter  of  six  pigs  under  6  monlhs  old, 
C.  M.  Stephenson.  Eldersville.  Pa 

tt                     tt 

G.  W.  Bittinfirer.  Plvmonth 

tt                tt 

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman 

1st 

30 

tt        '         tt 

E.  R.  Moody.  Eminence.  Kv....... 

i<                       tt 

2d 

15 

Boar  under  1  year, 
Q.  W.  Bittinirer.  Plymouth 

tt     ,5w,  jriyiuuui.u 

tt                        tt 

2d 

10 

8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman 

tt                  tt 

E.  R.  Moody,  Eminence,  Ky 

1st 

15 

C.  M.  Stephenson,  Eldersville,  Pa 

tt                        tt 

tt                        tt 

tt                        tt 

Sow  under  I  year, 
Q.  W.  Bittinirer.  Plymouth 

tt                   tt 

.... 

.... 
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Owner's  name  and  post-offioe. 


Name  of  animal. 


a 

0 

a 


G.  W.  Bittinger,  Plymouth 
S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman 


E.  R.  Moody,  Eminence,  Ey 

(I  t<  ^^^ 

E.  M.  Stephenson,  Eldersyille,  Pa. 


SWINE  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Boar  of  any  age  or  breed. 


Wm.  Fulk,  Ashland 

E.  Sc  J.  M.  K  lever,  Bloomingsburg . 


J.  C.  Chamberlain,  Troy  — 
BobioBon  Sl  Kinder,  Piqna 
G.  W.  Bittinger,  Plymouth 


Sow  of  any  age  or  breed. 


E.  &  J.  M.  Klever,  BioomiDgsbnrg . 
C.  M.  Stephenson,  Eldersville,  Pa. . 

Robinflon  &  Kinder,  Piqaa 

W.  L.  Mallow,  New  Holland 

A.  Johnson,  Clitton 

Geo.  W.  Bittinger,  Plymouth 


Fat  hog. 


W.  L.  Mallow,  New  Holland. - 
D.  H.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley 

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman 

Geo.  W.  Bittinger,  Plymouth  . 


Herd  of  Poland^Chinaa, 


E.  Sc  J.  M.  Kleever,  Bloomingsburg . 
A.  Johnson,  Clifton 


Herd  of  Chester  Whites, 

C.  M.  Stephenson,  Eldersville,  Pa. ... 

**                         •* 
Geo.  W.  Bittinger,  Plymouth 

S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman 

Herd  of  Berkshires. 


R.  Swisher,  Woodstock 

D.  W.  Todd.  Urbana 

A.  Ware,  Washington  C.  H 

W.  L.  Mallow,  New  Holland... 
D.  H.  Peterson,  Spring  Valley 


Governor  Hayes 
Longfellow  2d  .. 


1st 
id 


$10 
"5 


1st 


30 


1st 


20 


1st 


15 


1st 


Dip. 


let 


Dip. 


Ist 


Dip. 
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PaullTy. 

W.  B.  Shyrigh,  Urbana,  best  pair  white  Coobin  fowls 13 

''                 ''         second  best  pair  white  Cochin  fowls 2 

J.  W.  Cnllnmber,  Lancaster,  best  pair  black  Cochin  fowls  3 

Teazel  &  Bishop,  Springfield,  second  best  pair  black  Cochin  fowls • 2 

W.  B.  Bhyrigh,  Urbana,  best  pair  Partridge  Cochin  fowls  3 

''                  "         second  best  pair  Partridge  Cochin  fowls 2 

H.  BroadweU,  Urbana,  best  pair  bofif  Cochin  fowls 3 

''                  "        second  best  pair  bnff  Cochin  fowls 2 

Teazel  A  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  light  Brahma  fowls 3 

Thos.  Dorflinger,  Lillie  Chapel,  second  best  pair  light  Brahma  fowls 2 

J.  A.  Cnll,  Urbana,  best  pair  dark  Brahma  fowls 3 

J.  W.  Opfer,  Elyria,  best  brown-breasted  red  game 3 

Harry  Stallman,  Colnmbas,  second  best  brown-breasted  red  game 2 

J.  W.  Opfer,  Elyria,  best  pair  black-breasted  red  game 3 

T.  W.  Algeo,  Colnmbas,  second  best  pair  black-breasted  red  game 2 

J.  W.  Opfer,  Elyria,  best  trio  daok- wing  game 3 

8.  £.  Worst,  Elyria,  second-best  trio  dnck-wing  game 2 

George  Decker,  Elyria,  best  trio  pile  game 3 

T.  W.  Algeo,  Colnmbns,  second  best  trio  pile  game 2 

Harry  Stallman,  Colnmbns,  best  trio  Hanny  game 3 

Fred.  Bntler,  Colnmbas,  second  beet  trio  Hanny  game 2 

T.  W.  Algeo,  Colnmbas,  best  pair  of  any  other  variety  game  fowls 3 

**                  '*         second  best  pair  of  any  other  variety  game  fowls 2 

J.  W.  Opfer,  Elyria,  best  pair  white-crested  black  Polands 3 

Teazel  Sc  Bishop,  Springfield,  second  best  pair  white-crested  black  Polands 2 

"                      "               best  pair  silver  Polands 3 

**                     **               best  pair  white  Polands #3 

J.  W.  Opfer,  Elyria,.  best  pair  golden  Polands 3 

Teazel  &.  Bishop,  Springfield,  second  best  pair  golden  Polands 2 

''                      **               best  pair  black  Spanish  3 

J.  W.  Cnllnmber,  Lancaster,  second  best  pair  black  Spanish 2 

S.  E.  Wnrst,  Elyria,  best  pair  white  Leghorns 3 

Hoover  &,  Co.,  Bradford,  second  best  pair  white  Leghorns 2 

8.  E.  Worst,  Elyria,  best  pair  brown  Leghorns 3 

Hoover  Sc  Co.,  Bradford,  second  best  pair  brown  Leghorns 2 

M.  A.  Howe,  Elyria,  best  pair  silver-spangled  Hambargs 3 

Teazel  iV  Bishop,  Springfield,  second  best  pair  silver-spangled  Hambargs 2 

Hoover  &  Co.,  Bradford,  best  trio  Plymooth  Rocks 3 

M.  A.  Howe,  Elyria,  second  best  trio  Plymouth  Books  2 

8.  E.  Wnrst,  Elyria,  best  trio  game  bantams 2 

Hoover  &  Co.,  Bradford,  second  l>est  trio  game  bantams 1 

J.  W.  Opfer,  Elyria,  best  trio  any  other  variety •••  2 

Jacob  H.  Cole,  Harlem,  second  best  trio  any  other  variety 1 

J.  T.  Phinney  &>  Bro.,  Orange  Station,  best  pair  Hoodans 3 

Jacob  H.  Cole,  Harlem,  second  best  pair  Hondans 2 

Teazel  &  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  Creveccaar 3 

''                     *'               second  best  pair  CrevecoBor 2 

G.  W.  Baker,  Elyria,  best  6  capons 5 
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S.  E.  Wuret,  Elyria,  best  pair  peafowls 3 

Jaoob  H.  Cole,  Harlem,  best  pair  Qainea  fowls 3 

8.  E.  Worst,  Elyria,  best  pair  Aylesbury  docks 3 

Teazel  &.  Bishop,  Spriogfleld,  second  best  pair  Aylesbory  docks 2 

Henry  E.  Clark,  Pittsfield,  best  pair  Ronen  docks 3 

Yeazel  Sc  Bishop,  Springfield,  second  best  pair  Rooen  docks  2 

S.  E.  Worst,  Elyria,  best  pair  Topknot  docks 3 

Jacob  H.  Cole,  Harlem,  second  best  pair  Topknot  docks 2 

S.  E.  Worst,  Elyria,  best  pair  Moscovy  docks 3 

**                "       seconJ  best  pair  Moscovy  docks 2 

Hoover  dt  Co.,  Bradford,  best  pair  any  other  variety  of  docks 2 

Jacob  H,  Cole,  Harlem,  second  best  any  other  variety  of  docks 3 

Hoover  &  Co.,  Bradford,  best  pair  common  torkeys 3 

Jacob  H.  Cole,  Harlem,  second  best  pair  common  torkeys 2 

M.  A.  Howe,  Elyria,  best  pair  bronze  torkeys • 4 

A.  Johnson,  Clifton,  second  best  pair  bronze  torkeys.... 3 

Henry  E.  Clak,  Pittsfield,  best  pair  African  geese 3 

Jacob  H.  Cole,  Harlem,  second  best  pair  African  geese 2 

Hoover  Sl  Co.,  Bradford,  best  white  Embden  geese 3 

Jacob  H.  Cole,  Harlem,  second  best  white  Embden  geese 2 

Teazel  Sc  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  white  China  geese 3 

Hoover  dt  Co.,  Bradford,  second  best  pair  white  China  geese « 2 

Teazel  &.  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  Tooloose  geese 3 

Hoover  &.  Co.,  Bradford,  second  best  pair  Tooloose  geese 2 

W.  H.  Teazel,  Jr.,  Springfield,  largest  exhibition  of  pigeons,  not  less  than  six  va- « 

rieties 5 


SECOND    DBPARTMBNT. 

Machinery f  Engines,  eto, 

Colombus  Machine  Co.,  Colombos,  best  stationary  engine $25 

Colombos  Machine  Co.,  Colombos,  second  best  stationary  engine 15 

Sheidler  &  McNamar,  Newark,  best  portable  steam  engine $20  and  diploma. 

Minor  Cortis,  Milan,  second  best  portable  steam  engine ^ $15 

Colombos  Machine  Co.,  Colombos,  best  steam  pomp 5 

Chaodler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  best  portable  saw-mill $40  and  diploma. 

Jas.  Ohlen,  Colombos,  best  saw  gommer $3 

Baylies,  Yaoghan  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  best  self  setting  saw- mill  head-block 5 

Toor  committee  to  whom  was  sobmitted  the  task  of  examining  and  awarding  premi- 
ums in  Second  Department,  entry-book  No.  40,  herewith  sobmit  the  following,  in  addition 
to  the  awards  as  marked  on  said  book : 

1st.  The  engine  exhibited  by  the  Colombos  Machine  Co.,  of  Colombos,  in  operation, 
driving  the  machinery  in  Power  Hall,  is  highly  creditable  both  to  the  manofactorers 
and  the  association,  as  a  machine  of  excellent  constrocticn  and  proportions,  doing  » 
great  amoont  of  work,  ronning  smooth,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  and  regolarity  onder 
varying  loads,  with  comparative  low  pressors  of  steam.   The  ootward  finish  is  excellent. 
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and  reflects  credit  npon  the  manafactorers,  as  well  as  making  it  fm  ornament  to  yoor 
Fair.    The  other  exhibits  of  this  firm  are  also  first  class. 

2d.  In  the  matter  of  portable  steam  engioesi  the  exhibit  is  large  and  very  fine,  each 
possessing  merits  and  peculiar  advantages,  which  renders  a  decision  an  undesirable  task 
to  yonr  committee.    The  result  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  entry-book. 

3d.  The  traction  farm  engine;  made  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Davidson  &  Rntledgey 
of  A^a,  Ohio,  is  entered  as  a  '*  portable  steam  engine.''  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
should  come  in  a  special  class,  as  it  is  a  combined  road  or  traction  engine  and  a  portable 
engine,  moving  over  the  ground  independent  of  any  other  than  its  own  power,  and 
being  guided  in  any  direction  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  was  successfully  operated 
in  our  presence  to  our  satisfaction,  turning  in  a  very  small  space,  running  forwards  or 
backwards,  and  showing  ability  to  make  good  speed  on  a  straight  road.  While  we  oan 
not  award  this  a  premium  as  a  portable  steam  engine,  as  we  understand  the  term,  we 
unanimously  commend  it  to  yonr  special  favor  as  a  complete  traction  or  road  engine,  as 
well  as  a  portable  steam  engine  lor  getaeral  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  the  exhibit  in  this  class  is  good,  and  well  worthy  so  large 
and  important  an  exhibition  as  our  State  Fair. 

Awarding  Committee— A,  T.  Barnes,  H.  M.  Barnhart,  Wm.  Powell. 

Shop  Machinery. 

J.B.  Wenger,  East  Union,  forge  blower  $5 

M.  &  D.  Krumm,  Columbus,  ornamental  fence 5 

R.  J.  Tussing,  Winchester,  best  portable  fence 3 

M.  &  D.  Krumm,  Columbus,  best  iron  fence,  including  posts 5 

Thos.  B.  Wiley,  Lancaster,  farm  gate 3 

Philip  Kinnel,  Columbus,  sausage  meat  cutter  and  stuffer 3 

We,  the  committee,  have  examined  all  the  articles  in  Book  41,  and  awarded  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  ability. 
Awarding  Committee. — C.  C.  Park,  C.  Smiley  Smith,  David  Miller. 

Hay  and  Harveaiing  Machines  and  Toole. 

James  Ohlen,  Columbus,  cornstalk  cutter |3 

John  N.  Thomas  &  Sous,  Springfield,  best  horse  hay  rake  (wheel) 5 

John  N.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Springfield,  best  horse  hay  rake  (revolving) 5 

C.  Fockler  &  Brother,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  best  grapple  and  pulleys 3 

**  "  best  horse  hay  fork 3 

"  "  best  horso  hay  fork  and  stacker  combined..  5 

J.  H.  Tompkins,  Tiffin,  best  hay  loader 5 

D.  M.  Osborne  <&  Co.,  Cleveland,  best  grain- binder 8 

J.  A.  Scbwob,  Miltonsburg,  best  grain-cradle 3 

John  H.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Springfield,  best  display  of  haying  and  harvesting 

tools Diploma. 

David  Lawton,  Hacine,  Wisconsin,  best  power  hay  and  straw  cutter 5 

**  **  best  hand  1  ay  and  straw  cutter Diploma. 

Walter  A.  Wood,   Hoosiack  Falls,  New  York,   worthy  improvement  in  reaping 

machine,  mowing  machine,  or  combined  machine,   made  since  the  last  State 

Fair Diploma. 

Atoarding  Commiitee.—C.  H.  McCormick,  D.  W.  €K>dman,  E.  B.  Monnette. 
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Agricultural  Mcichinea — First  DiviHon, 

J.  I.  Case,  Baoine,  Wis.,  best  threshing  machine,  operated  on  the  gronnd..  .Silver  medal* 

Jacobs  Bros.,  Colnmbos,  best  clover-haller  and  cleaner Silver  medal. 

P.  P.  Mast  &,  Co.,  Spriogfield,  best  older-mill  and  press $5 

P.  E.  Dederick  &  Co.,  Albany,  New  York,  best  hay-press 5 

P.  Smith  Bro.  Sl  Co.,  Sidney,  best  corn-sheller  (power) 5 

Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sterling,  Illinois,  best  oom-slieller  (hand) 3 

Binehart,  Ballard  &,  Co.,  Springfield,  best  grain  register 3 

L.  J.  Miller,  Cincinnati,  best  farm  feed-mill 5 

D.  L.  Pope  &  Son,  Welshfield,  best  stock  scales  for  general  purposes,  set  np  by  the 

ezhibiter  and  used  by  the  board  during  the  fair  free  of  charge 20 

J.  S.  Farmer,  Mansfield,  best  agricultural  boiler  or  steamer Silver  medaL 

P.  C.  Harris,  Lithopolis,  best  well  pump 3 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  self-regulating  windmill 10 

Awarding  Committee,— Ibsmo  N.  Cames,  Jacob  Hurr,  John  Kernz. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Tour  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  ''Fearless 
Railway  Horse  power  and  Cleaner,''  manufactured  by  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  New 
Toik,  commend  it  as  a  very  superior  machine,  as  to  lightness  of  draft,  quality  of  work, 
and  saving  of  grain,  all  of  which  we  respectfully  submit. 

Special  (7ommit(e«.— Howard  Trimble,  Robt.  N.  Taylor,  Thos.  Hazard,  Geo.  Neilson. 

Agricultural  Machines — Second  Division, 

J.  I.  Case,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  best  horse-power  (sweep) $10 

Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  New  York,  best  horse-power  (chain) 5 

James  Mossman,  WesterviUe,  best  stump  extractor Silver  medal. 

J.  W.  Penfield,  Willoughby,  best  brick  machine $10  or  silver  medal. 

*'  **  best  drain- tile  machine,  with  specimen.. $8  or  silver  medal. 

Jacob  Creamer,  Mechanicsburg,  best  mole  or  blind  ditching  machine $10 

A.  £.  JohusoD,  Samantha,  best  tile-ditching  machine Silver  medaL 

Hocking  Valley  Manufacturing  Company,  Lancaster,  best  post-hole  borer  or  digger.    $2 
J.  M.  Case,  Columbus,  best  water-wheel 3 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  after  a  careful  examinatioi^  of  the  various  articles  in 
our  book,  find  all  to  be  meritorious,  and  regret  that  our  duty  compelled  us  to  make  a 
distinction ;  we  have,  however,  faithfully  tried  to  do  what  to  us  seemed  right.  In  brick 
and  tile  machines  we  found  six  entries,  all  the  different  machines  showing  some  points 
of  excellence;  and  we  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  Tiffany 
brick  and  tile  machine,  exhibited  by  George  S.  Tiffany,  which  presents  many  points  of 
excellence ;  and  would  also  to  the  machine  exhibited  by  the  Adrian  Brick  and  Tile  Ma- 
chine Manufacturing  Company,  of  Michigan ;  also  to  the  Tifiany  exhibited  by  H.  Brewer 
A,  Co.  To  any  one  having  steam  power,  either  of  these  machines,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  will  give  good  satisfaction.  The  machine  exhibited  by  Chandler  &  Taylor 
being  located  out  of  doors,  the  rain  had  so  softened  their  clay  that  they  could  not  do  aa 
good  work  as  they  probably  could  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 

Awarding  Committee. — Jesse  H.  Kirk,  R.  B.  Davis,  E.  Huber,  J.  L.  Gooding. 

Drills  and  Cultivators, 

Medianicsburg  Machine  Co.,  Mechanicsburg,  best  two- horse  grain-drill..  ..Silver  medals 
Jacobs  Bros.,  Columbus,  best  one-horse  grain-drill Diploma. 
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P.  P.  Mast  &.  Co.,  BpriDgfieldy  best  grass  seed  sower,  drill  attachment Diploma. 

Hooking  Valley  Mann&otoring  Co.,  Lancaster,  best  hand  com -planter Diploma. 

P.  P.  Mast  Sc  Co.,  Springfield,  best  two-horse  com-cnltivator t& 

Jno.  Snyder,  Mt.  Sterling,  best  one-horse  oom-onlti^ator 3 

Jaco\>s  Bros.,  Colnmbns,  best  farm  road-scraper ^ 3 

DaTid  Tipton,  Delaware,  best  roller  and  crasher 5 

J.  Fred.  Monz,  Delaware,  best  harrow 3 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield,  best  display  of  agricnltnral  implements,  exhibited  by 
the  mannfaotnrer  or  his  agent 20 

We,  the  committee  on  Entry  Book  45,  herewith  hand  yon  our  report.  As  shown  by 
the  entry  book,  the  display  of  the  yarions  implements  was  fall,  and  in  many  cases  nearly 
equally  meritorious,  many  of  which  we  wonld  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

Awarding  Committee--W,  J.  Kirk,  Pomeroy ;  J.  S.  Paris,  Bellefontaine ;  E.  B.  McGorry, 
Urbana ;  R.  N.  Twigloe,  Sandusky ;  Oeo.  Neiison,  Delaware. 

Plowi. 

South  Bend  Iron  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  best  plow  for  general  purposes |d 

J.  Fred^Munz,  Delaware,  best  stubble  plow 8 

Borger  &,  Ranch,  Urbana,  best  sod-plow 8 

G.  Diemer  Sc  Co.,  Columbus,  best  doable  plow.... 8 

South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  best  one-horse  plow 3 

Brown  Manly  Plow  Co.,  Malta,  best  double  shovel  plow 3 

G.  Diemer  &  Co.,  Columbus,  best  road  plow 3 

P.  P.  Mast  &>  Co.,  Springfield,  best  sulky  attachment  for  plow Diploma. 

Long,  AUstatter  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  sulky  plow  and  attachment $3 

Buckeye  Plow  and  Share  Co.,  Columbus,  best  improvement  in  plows .Diploma. 

South  Bend  Chilled  Pluw  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  best  display  and  greatest  variety  of 
plows 10 

Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds,  Thursday,  September  12, 1878. 
To  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Tour  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  while  all  the  plows  exhibited  in  the  second 
department  showed  many  points  of  excellence  and  great  improvement  in  plows  in  gen- 
eral, would  submit  that,  in  our  Judgment,  the  entries  marked  as  ''first  premiums''  com- 
bined the  most  points  of  excellence.  The  several  displays  of  plows  commend  themselves 
to  the  admiration  of  visitors  as  well  as  your  committee. 

Awarding  CommiitM— Howard  Linville,  Christopher  Weist,  Robert  N.  Taylor. 

THIRD     DEPARTMENT. 

Meehanioe'  and  Manvfaciitrers*  Products^  Worked  Metals, 

Hoffman  &.  Hayden,  Carroll,  best  display  window  blind  or  shutter  trimmings $3 

James  W.  Meek,  Columbus,  best  display  hames 3 

James  W.  Meek,  Columbus,  best  display  saddle  trees 3 

P.  Hayden  Sc  Son,  Columbus,  best  display  saddlers'  hardware • 5 

Bidleman  &,  Bro.,  Columbus,  best  display  horse  shoes  and  horse  shoe  nails 3 

Mt.  Yemon  Lamp  Company,  Mt.  Yemon,  best  display  lamps 3 

Philip,  Kinnel,  Columbus,  best  display  general  hardware 10 

D.  M.  Charters,  Columbus,  best  display  clocks ..••....  6 

Emrich  &  Plnger,  Columbus,  best  display  kitchen  utensils  of  brass  or  copper 5 
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James  Ohien,  Colombns,  best  display  circular  and  mill  saws $5 

**                   "          best  display  cross  cut  and  hand  saws k.-..  5 

James  W.  Meek,  Colambns,  best  display  brashes 3 

**  "  best  display  shoemakers'  tools,  lasts,  pegs,  and  lasting  , 

biAohine 5 

P.  Hayden  &  Son,  Colambns,  best  display  malleable  iron  by  mannfactarer 5 

**                      "           best  display  wire  by  mannfactarer 5 

Edwin  A.  Lee,  agent,  Colambns,  best  display  safes 10 

Awarding  Commt<tee.— Thomas  B.  Whiley,  W.  H.  Hill,  J.  B.  Bowman. 

StoveSf  Castings,  MarhUizingj  etc. 

Emrich  &,  Pinger,  Coin mbas,  best  cooking  stove  for  wood $5 

"                       "         best  cooking  stove  for  coal 5 

"                       "          best  parlor  stove 5 

**                       **          best  display  stoves  by  mannfactarer 10 

J.  J.  Vogelsang,  Colnmbns,  best  famace  for  heating  dwellings Silver  MedaL 

Emrich  <&  Pinger,  Colnmbns,  best  base  bnmer  for  hard  coal $5 

''                       "         best  base  burner  for  soft  coal 5 

E.  W.  &  C.  W.  Blair,  Colnmbas,  best  cooking  range 5 

Emrich  «fe  Pinger,  Colnmbas,  best  portable  range 6 

Aston  &,  Huff,  Colambas,  best  parlor  grate 3 

Emrich  &  Pinger,  Colnmbas,  best  pair  ornamental  iron  vases.... 3 

Aston  &.  Huff,  Colambus,  best  specimen  marbleized  stone 5 

Emrich  &  Pinger,  Columbus,  best  display  hollow  iron  ware 3 

H.  Mithoff  6c  Co.,  Colambus,  best  display  granite  and  marbleized  ware 5 

Awarding  Committee, — J.  M.  Lane,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Jones.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Hamilton. 

Vehiolee, 

John  Immel,  Columbus,  best  and  handsomest  barouche  or  coach |*20 

E.  &,  H.  F.  Booth,  Columbus,  best  and  handsomest  two-horse  family  carriage 15 

"                        '^         best  and  handsomest  one-horse  family  carriage 15 

Hayes  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  best  and  handsomest  top  buggy 15 

'^                         '*           best  and  handsomest  open  baggy 10 

John  Immel,  Columbus,  best  and  handsomest  pony  phseton 10 

Hayes  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  best  and  handsomest  sulky 5 

Wm.  Moore,  Elmore,  best  farm  wagon *10 

TuUer  Baggy  Co  ,  Columbus,  best  spring  market  wagon 10 

Hayes  Carriage  Co.,  Colambus,  best  express  wagon 10 

Jacob  Bros.,  Colambns,  best  wheelbarrow 3 

John  Patterson,  Columbus,  best  wagon  or  carriage  brake 3 

Wm.  Moore,  Elmore,  best  wagon  spring  seat 2 

Neil,Tippett  &  Kelleau,  Junction  City,  beat  bent  work  for  carriage 5 

**                                 "            best  display  carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc 8 

E.  Sl  H.  F.  Booth,  Colambus,  best  display  carriages  and  buggies  by  manufac- 
turer  Diploma. 

Awarding  Commi^ee.— Silas  N.  Field,  J.  B.  Brandt,  A.  M.  Hankins. 
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Household  Implements,  Wooden-ware,  etc, 

John  M.  Sohnster,  Colambns,  best  display  cedar  ware |3 

'<<                         **           best  display  pine  ware 3 

"                         "           best  display  coopers' ware 5 

J.  M.  Hoover  &  Son  Bradford,  beat  display  grain-measoriBS 3 

Hildrethy  Martin  &  Co.,  Columbas,  best  display  pine,  oak,  or  walnut  doors 5 

<<                            *'                  best  display  window  blinds 3 

W.  J.  Fitch,  Madison,  best  turning-lathe  work 3 

L.  C.  Van  Hlyke,  Columbus,  best  wall-pocket 3 

"                     "            bebt  wall-bracket 3 

Lewis  Swickard,  Hope,  best  home-made  axe-handle 1 

Charles  8.  Woodrow,  Columbus,  best  churn  3 

H«  H.  Buck,  Columbus,  beet  dozen  corn  brooms 3 

Underwood  &,  Edwards,  Edwards'  Station,  best  washing  machine 5 

Munroe,  Miller  &  Co.,  Zanesville,  best  clothes  wringer 3 

John  M.  Schuster,  Columbus,  best  clothes  horse  to  occupy  least  space 3 

8.  M.  Oldham,  Beynoldsburg,  best  bee-hive  (without  bees) 3 

Awarding  Committee — S.D.  Killiau,  W.  R.  Morris,  C.  Qninn. 

Glass,  Crockery,  Stoneware,  etc — American  manufacture. 

Wassail  Fire  Clay  Company,  Columbus,  best  terracotta $3 

"                      "                     •*         bebt  fire-brick 3 

Columbus  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  best  display  drain  tile 5 

Wassail  Fire  Clay  Company,  Columbus,  best  Ohio  fire-clay,  with  samples  of  ware..  5 
Wassail  Fire  Clay  Company,  Columbus,  best  display  of  Ohio  clays  for  pottery,  with 

samples  of  ware 5 

Awarding  Committee— John  Haley,  C.  H.  Neil,  W.  T.  Burdell. 

Minerals  and  Chemicals. 

Jos.  Leyndrecker,  Lithopolis,  best  dressed  building-stone |5 

W.  B.  Brooks  di.  Son,  Columbus,  collection  Ohio  bituminous  coal  for  household  pur- 
poses    5 

W.  B.  Brooks  &  Son,  Columbas,  collection  Ohio  bituminous  coal  for  manufacturing 

purposes ^ 5 

Awarding  Committee — S.  D.  Killian,  W.  R.  Morris,  C,  Qains. 

FOUitTH     DEPARTMENT. 

Textile  Fabrics  and  Domestic  Manufactures— Household  Fabrics, 

Mrs.  J.  Arnold,  Columbus,  best  rag  carpet,  15  or  more  yards |5 

Miss  Sarah  Bailey,  Columbas,  second  best  rag  carpet,  15  or  more  yards 3 

Miss  Lou  Landauer,  Columbus,  best  hearth-rog 3 

Miss  Mary  Eoerner,  Columbas,  second  best  hearth-rug « 2 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ferguson,  Columbus,  best  yarn  rug 3 

Miss  M.  B.  Conrad,  Columbus,  second  best  yam  rug.... 2 

Mrs.  Maggie  Graham,  Reynoldsburg,  best  10  yards  domestic  flannel 3 

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  second  best  10  yards  domestic  flannel 2 

Mrs.  D.  Johnson,  Pataskala,  best  10  yards  domestic  linen 3 

Miss  Cora  £.  Barrett;  Nor  walk,  best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings 2 
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Mrs.  Ira  Graham,  Middleport,  seoond  best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings $1 

Mrs.  A.  Preston,  Columbus,  best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings 2 

Mrs.  £.  A.  Clark,  Pataskala,  seoond  best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings 1 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Watkins,  Columbns,  best  pair  cotton  knit  socks 2 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Clark,  Pataskala,  second  best  pair  cotton  knit  socks 1 

Mrs.  Maggie  Qraham,  Reynoldsburg,  best  pair  woolen  knit  socks 2 

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  second  best  pair  woolen  knit  socks 1 

Mrs.  £.  A.  Clark,  Pataskala,  best  pair  linen  knit  socks 2 

Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  best  pair  woolen  stockings,  by  misses  under  12 

years 2 

Mrs.  Maggie  Graham,  Reynoldsburg,  best  pair  worsted  knit  stockings 2 

"                              "               best  stocking  yam 2 

Mrs.  R.  Sohoenberg,  Columbns,  best  woolen  knit  shirt 2 

'*                          "          bestfootmat 1 

Miss  £.  M.  Nelson,  Columbns,  best  bed  spread v 3 

Awarding  Comm%itee—Lom%Sh  A.  Barrett,  Mrs.  A.  Gulick,  D.  C.  Kennon. 

Needlework, 

Nellie  Nagle,  Columbus,  best  specimen  ornamental  needlework $3 

Mrs.  D.  Jones,  Circleville,  best  gent's  shirt 2 

Lou.  Landaner,  Columbus,  best  chemise 2 

Mrs.  Rodney  Foos,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  hemstitching 1 

Mrs.  R  Scboenberg,  Columbns,  best  pillow  si  lams 2 

Lou,  Landaner,  Columbus,  best  lady's  robe 3 

Miss  C.  W.  Ross,  Columbus,  best  child's  dress 3 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  best  suit  of  lady's  underwear 5 

•*                             "               best  lady's  skirt 3 

Miss  Cora  £.  Barrett,  Columbus,  best  night  dress 3 

Mrs.  £.  A.  Clark,  Pataskala,  best  bands  and  sleeves 1 

Miss  Maggie  Graham,  Reynoldsburg,  best  handkerchief 1 

Cora  £.  Barrett,  Columbus,  best  silk  quilt 4 

Miss  A.  A.  Hymrod,  Columbus,  best  fancy  worked  quilt. 2 

Maggie  Graham,  Reynoldsburg,  best  cradle  quilt 1 

Cora  £  Barrett,  Columbus,  best  patchwork  quilt 2 

Souder  &  Bright,  Columbus,  besc  display  of  millinery  work 10 

•*                      **           best  specimen  lady's  hat 3 

Mrs.  A.  £.  Davis,  Columbus,  best  specimen  child's  hat 2 

Souder  &  Bright,  Columbus,  best  specimen  child's  bonnet 2 

Miss  £.  Swisher,  Columbus,  best  display  machine  work 5 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Robinson,  Urbana,  best  display  needlework: 5 

Mrs.  A.  £.  Davis,  Columbus,  best  specimen  lady's  bonnet 4 

J.  Gundersheimer,  Columbus,  display  ready-made  clothing 10 

AiDarding  Commi^tofr— Mrs.  W.  N.  Fisher,  Miss  Lizzie  Sutton,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Wetmore,  Mrs. 
N.  £.  Lovejoy. 
Awarding  Committee  on  Ready- made  Clothing — H.  J.  Perks,  John  Rich,  C.  Hertenstein. 

Braiding  and  Embroidery, 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Baldwin,  Columbus,  best  ottoman  cover |2 

Mrs.  Theo.  Comstock,  Columbns,  best  table  cover 3 
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Mrs.  €.  Hills,  Delaware,  best  silk  embroidered  chair  cover $3 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Martins,  Columbus,  best  silk  embroidered  infant's  shawl 2 

Mrs.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  best  silk  embroidered  sacqae 2 

'*                   **          best  silk  embroidered  skirt 2 

Mrs.  Q.  W.  Stahl,  Mt.  Vernon,  best  silk-embroidered  child's  dress 3 

**                         *'           best  silk-embroidered  pin-ooshion ^....  1 

Mrs.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  best  silk  embroidered  slippers 1 

Mrs.  R.  Schoenberg,  Colambas,  best  chenille  embroidered  slippers 1 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stahl,  Mt.  Vernon,  best  specimen  chenille  embroidery 2 

Mrs.  Rodney  Foos,  Colambas,  best  worsted  embroidered  chair  cover 2 

Mrs.  £.  Frankenberg,  Colambas,  worsted  embroidered  sofa  cushion 2 

Miss  Netta  Baker,  Columbus,  best  worsted  embroidered  picture , 2 

Miss  B.  C.  Myers,  Columbus,  best  display  of  silk  embroidery 10 

Miss  F.  H,  Heironimus,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  beet  display  of  cotton  embroidery 5 

Mrs,  W.  B,  Brooks,  Columbus,  best  display  of  linen  embroidery 5 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  best  display  of  chenille  embroidery 5 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Phillips,  Springfield,  best  specimen  cretonne  applique 3 

Miss  Lucy  Tills,  Columbus,  best  specimen  embroidery  on  Java  canvass 3 

Mrs.  R.  Schoenberg,  Columbus,  best  lambreqain  for  bracket 2 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Huff,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  braiding 3 

Miss  Clara  Foos,  Columbus,  best  embroidered  yoke  and  cufis 2 

Awarding  Cammi/ted— Larura  Jamison,  Cadiz ;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Pope,  Chagrin  Falls;  Mrs.  J. E. 
Jones,  Columbus. 

Crochet  and  other  OmameTUal  Work, 

Mrs.  Moses  Zinn,  Groveport,  best  lamp-stand  mat |1 

Miss  A.  Rankin,  Columbus,  best  lace- work  collar. 2 

Mary  Collins,  Urbana,  best  lace-work  handkerchief 1 

Annie  Gale,  Columbus,  best  specimen  tetting 1 

Mis.  E.  Elippart,  Columbus,  best  large  afghan 5 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Haff,  Columbus,  best  child's  afghan 3 

Fannie  Mumangh,  Lancaster,  best  crochet  shawl 3 

Annie  Gale,  Columbus,  best  crochet  hood 2 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Phillips,  Springfield,  best  crochet  infant*s  sacque 2 

Miss  B.  C.  Myers,  Columbus,  best  crochet  mittens 1 

Miss  B.  C.  Myers,  Columbus,  best  crochet  collar 1 

Miss  £.  A.  Clark,  Pataskala,  best  crochet  chair  tidy 2 

Mrs.  R.  Schoenberg,  Columbas,  best  crochet  work — wool 3 

Miss  B.  C.  Myers,  Columbus,  best  display  crochet  work 5 

Mrs.  R.  Schoenberg,  Columbus,  besc  specimen  stamping 1 

Ida  Barker,  Columbus,  best  specimen  cut  worsted  work 2 

Celia  A.  Noe,  Reynoldsburg,  best  specimen  hair  work 3 

Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  best  bead  work 3 

Mrs.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  best  moss  or  lichen  work 1 

Mary  Courtney,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  braid  of  straw  or  grass 1 

Mary  Courtney,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  feather  flowers 1 

Miss  Mamie  Samuel,  Columbus,  best  specimen  wax  flowers 2 

Kate  Earl,  Columbus,  best  specimen  wax  fruit... 2 

Joe.  Sigler,  McConnelsville,  best  specimen  feather  brush 2 

\  M.  £.  Rath,  Columbus,  best  motto  on  perforated  paper ...«  2 
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Mrs.  Rodney  Foos,  Colambns,  best  eyening  nubia |2 

Mrs.  J.  8.  Robinson,  Urbana,  beet  specimen  point  laoe 3 

Mary  Zack,  Colnrabos,  best  specimen  darning  on  tall 2 

Mary  M.  Ferson,  Colnmbns,  best  specimen  hand  lace  wor)E 3 

Mrs.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  best  toilet  set 2 

L.  C.  Van  Slyke,  Colambas,  best  card  receiver 2 

Birs.  R.  Schoenberg,  Columbns,  best  hanging  basket 2 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Ackermann,  Colnmbas,  best  preserved  flowers 3 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Coman,  Hanover,  best  display  porcelain  painting 5 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Blonnt,  Colnmbas,  best  decorated  pottery 3 

Avoarding  Committee—lu.  I.  Pope,  Chagrin  Falls ;  Caddie  Conrad,  Colnmbas }  ICrs.  E.  K. 
Stewart,  Colnmbas ;  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Estep. 

Cabinet  Ware* 

Colnmbas  Cabinet  Co.,  Colnmbas,  beet  sofa $10 

Halm,  Bellows  &^  Batler,  Colnmbas,  best  lonnge 5 

Ohio  Fumitnre  Co.,  Colnrobns,  best  extension  table 8 

"                          "                      oflScechair 3 

Colnmbns  Cabinet  Co.,  Colnmbiis,  best  set  of  parlor  chairs 8 

Halm,  Bellows  A.  Batler,  Colambas,  best  center  table 5 

**  '*  *'  set  parlor  fornitnre,  set  consisting  of  one 

tet««a-tete,  two  easy  chairs,  fanr  wall  chairs,  and  one  center  table 20 

Ohio  Famitnre  Co.,  Colnmbns,  best  set  of  chamber  famitare,  set  consisting  of 

bnrean  or  dressing  case,  bedstead,  wash-stand,  three  chairs,  and, a  rocker 15 

Colnmbas  Cabinet  Co.,  Colnmbas,  best  set  library  famitare,  set  consisting  of  book- 
case, table,  sofa,  or  lonnge,  and  fonr  easy  chairs 20 

Halm,  Bellows  6l  Batler,  best  set  dining-room  famitare,  set  consisting  of  side- 
board, extension  table,  and  six  dining-room  chairs 10 

Halm,  Bellows  &  Batler,  Colambas,  best  display  of  famitare 25 

"                  •'                  **                  display  of  mattreses 10 

Colambas  Cabinet  Co.,  Colnmbas,  best  spring-bed  bottom 5 

"                 **                 **               spiral  spring-bed 3 

Ohio  Furnitnre  Co.,  Colnmbas,  best  seats  and  desks  lor  schools 5 

"               "               "                 writing  desks 3 

"               **               **                book-case 5 

Halm,  Bellows  A.  Butler,  Columbus,  best  wardrobe 5 

**               **               **                invalid  chair  or  couch 5 

"               **               "                display  of  chairs 10 

Columbus  Cabinet  Co.,  Colnmbns,  best  hall  rack 5 

•*                "                "              pier  glass 5 

Ohio  Famitare  Co.,  Columbus,  best  mantel  glass 5 

Freeman,  Staley  Sl  Morton,  best  display  of  curtains Diploma. 

»*  **  display  of  window-shades Diploma. 

Kershaw,  Kranss  &  Putnam,  Columbus,  best  display  of  hearth-rugs 5 

Awarding  Owmittec.— David  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Blount,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Perkins,  W.  Y. 
Miles,  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Miles,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Oodman,  G.  A.  Hamberger,  Gtoorge  E.  Clark. 
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Factory  Goods, 

L.  Rambo  &  Co.,  Dresden,  best  3  pieces  fancy  cassimere,  all  wool $5 

"               **             second  best  3  pieces  fancy  cassimete,  all  wool 3 

"               '*            beet  3  pieces  pWn  caselmere,  all  wool 5 

**               **             second  best  3  pieces  plain  cassimere,  all  wool 3 

**               ''             best  5  pieces  assorted  tweeds,  all  wool 5 

**               *'             second  best  5  pieces  assorted  tweeds,  all  wool 3 

"               **             best  3  pieces  boys'  cbeck  cassimere,  all  wool 3 

Zanesville  Woolen  Mannfacturing  Co.,  Zanesviile,  best  5  pieces  cbeck  or  plaid  flan- 
nel, all  wool 5 

L.  Sambo  &  Co.,  Dresden,  best  2  pieces  white  flannel,  all  wool 3 

**              **            beet  2  pieces  colored  flannel,  all  wool 3 

''               '*             second  best  2  pieces  colored  flannel,  all  wool 2 

**               **             best  two  pieces  colored  twill  liannel,  all  wool 3 

"               **             second  beet  2  pieces  colored  twill  flannel,  all  wool 2 

Delaware  Woolen  Mannfactaring  Co.,  Delaware,  best  piece  domestic  or  cotton  warp 

flannel r 3 

Delaware  Woolen  Kanofactoiing  Co.,  Delaware,  second  best  piece  domestic  or  cotton 

warp  or  flannel 2 

F.  Gray  Sl  Co.,  Piqaa,  best  piece  8-4  sheeting  flannel^  all  wool 3 

*'               *^          second  best  piece  8  4  sheeting  flannel,  all  wool 2 

ZanenyiUe  Woolen  Mannfactoring  Co.,  Zanesville,  best  5  pieces  3-4  or  6-4  fancy 

dress  plaids,  all  wool 5 

F.  Gray  A  Co.,  Piqna,  best  3  pairs  all  wool  blankets 3 

'*                  *'       secoud  best  3  pairs  all  wool  blankets 2 

Stewart  &  Mickle,  Mechanicsbnrg,  best  25  poands  assorted  stocking  yarn 3 

**                            *^              second  best  25  pounds  assorted  stocking  yam.. .  2 

J.  Si,  H.  Clasgens,  New  Richmond,  best  10  poands  Balmoral  stocking  yam 3 

**                            **             bept  10  pounds  zephyr  stocking  yarn 3 

Li.  Rambo  A  Co.,  Dresden,  beet  3  pieces  satinets 3 

**                   **         second  best  3  pieces  satinets 2 

ZaneeTille  Woolen  Mannfacturing  Co.,  Zanesville,  best  5  pieces  jeans 5 

**                            **                            *'           second  best  5  pieces  jeans 3 

Delaware  Woolen  Mannfaetaring  Co.,  Delaware,  best  2  pieces  li^sey 3 

''                             ''                          *'          second  best  2  pieces  linsey 2 

Wm.  Armbraster,  Colnmbas,  best  5  dozen  woolen  socks  and  stockings 5 

Wm.  Armbraster,  Colnmbas,  beet  display  of  woolen  hosiery,  including  undershirts, 

drawers,  socks,  stockings,  and  gloves 5 

Lt.  Rambo  Sl  Co.,  Dresden,  best  display  of  woolen  goods 10 

Aufarding  Committe&-'IL,  G.  Perks,  Jas.  B.  Estep,  C.  Hertenstein,  Jno.  Rich. 

Staiioners^  Ware, 

Thoe.  W.  Odell,  Dayton,  best  display  of  bound  account  books |5 

**                  *'         best  specimen  of  blank-book ^ 3 

Siebert  Sl  Lilley ,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  blank-book  paper 3 

**                       *'          best  specimen  of  printing-paper 3 

"                       **          best  specimen  of  writing-paper 3 

**                       *'          best  display  of  Manilla  paper 5 
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£.  O.  Randall  Sl  Co.,  Columbus^  best  display  of  paper  hangingB  and  border $10 

Siebert  &  Lilley,  Colambns,  best  display  of  paper  boxes 3 

*^                       "         best  display  of  paste  or  bonnet  boards 3 

Awarding  Committee— h,  I.  Pope,  Chagrin  Falls;  C.  L.  Clark,  Colnmbas;  J.  B.  Wil- 
liams, Sommerfield. 

Merehanit^  and  Dealers^  Class, 

Freeman,  Staley  Sl  Morton,  Colnmbas,  best  display  <>f  oassimeres $10 

C.  L.  Clark,  Colnmbas,  best  display  of  jeans 5 

"                  *'         best  display  of  tweeds 5 

<'                  "         beet  display  of  blankets 5 

Freeman,  Staley  Sl  Morton,  Colnmbas,  best  display  of  shawls 5 

Wm.  Burdell,  Jr.,  Colambas,  best  display  of  carriage  robes  made  of  wool 5 

Freeman,  Staley  Sl  Morton,  Colambas,  best  10  yards  linen  diaper 2 

^*                               "          best  5  dozen  pairs  cotton  wove  stockings.. .  3 

**                               '^          best  5  dozen  pairs  cotton  wove  socks 2 

**                                *'          best  5  ponnds  linen  sewing  thread 2 

*'                                ''          best  display  of  bnck  gloves  and  mittens 3 

'*                                **          best  display  of  sheep-skin  mats 2 

Wm.  Bardell,  Jr.,  Colambas,  best  far  robe 3 

Freeman,  Staley  Sl  Morton,  Colambas,  best  display  of  oil-cloth  t-able-oovers 2 

L.  W.  Rose,  Colambas,  best  display  of  cordage 2 

Wm.  Bardell,  Jr.,  Colambas,  best  display  of  horse  blankets 3 

Jos.  Gandersheimer,  Colnmbas,  beet  child's  dress 3 

Jfvarding  Committee — C.  Hertenstein,  Colnmbas;  James  B.  Estep,  Colambas;  Mrs. 
S.  M.  dart,  Colambas ;  Lizzie  Satton,  Mt.  Washington ;  Mrs.  W.  N.  Fisher,  Colambns. 

Boots,  ShoeSf  eto, 

Mayer  &  Gefz,  Lancaster,  best  pair  dress  boots $3 

Mayer  &.  Gtotz,  Lancaster,  be^t  pair  heavy  boots 3 

Herzog  &  Freidman,  Colambas,  best  gent's  dress  shoes 3 

"                           **          best  pair  Congress  gaiters 3 

"                           "          best  bootees 2 

Awarding  Committee.— W.  C.  Conlter,  Newark ;  W.  H.  Stokes,  Waynesville ;  R.  F.  Bart, 
Colambas. 

Leather  Manufactures, 

J.  M.  Brand,  Colambns,  best  set  of  carriage  or  coach  harness $5 

**                  •*          best  set  of  light  doable  harness 5 

**                  "          best  set  of  single  heavy  harness 3 

Wm.  Burdell,  Colambas,  best  set  of  single  light  harness 5 

"                  *'          best  set  of  doable  harness  for  farm  ase 5 

**                  '*          best  set  of  doable  harness  for  wagon  nse 5 

"                  "          beet  light  harness  collar 1 

**                  **          best  draft  harness  collar 1 

"                  "          best  display  of  baiters 3 

"                   "          best  riding  bridle 1 

"                  "          best  man's  saddle 3 

**                  "          best  lady's  saddle 5 

"                  "    '     best  display  of  saddlery  and  harness 8 
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Jamee  W.  Meek,  Colmnbas,  best  display  of  sole  leather |3 

"                      "          best  display  of  Qpper  leather 3 

"                     "          beet  display  of  harness  leather 3 

"                     "■        best  display  of  skirting  leather 3 

'*                     **          best  half  dozen  oalf  skias 3 

**                     **          best  half  dozen  kip  skins 3 

Siebert  &,  Lilley,  Colombas,  best  display  of  sheep  skins  (skivers) 2 

Awarding  Cammiiiee, — ^W.  H.  Stokes,  Waynesville ;  J.  C.  Steyens,  Kenton ;  W.  C.  Coul- 
ter, Newark. 

FIFTH    DEPARTMENT. 

Farm  ProducU — Flour,  Grainy  and  Seeds. 

P.  Crow,  Newark,  best  crop  of  5  acres  barley : |30 

A.  A.  Taylor,  London  ville,  best  barrel  white  wheat  flonr,  Ohio  mannfactnre,  and  Ohio 

wheat Diploma. 

J.  T.  Corbin,  Dublin,  second  best  barrel  white  wheat  flour,  Ohio  manufacture,  and 

Ohio  wheat $3 

J.  T.  Corbin,  Dublin,  best  barrel  red  wheat  flour Diploma. 

S.  D.  Corbin,  Scioto,  second  best  barrel  red  wheat  flour $3 

John  H.  Benson  &  Co.,  Cardington,  best  two  bushels  white  winter  wheat 8 

John  H.  West,  Kingston,  second  best  two  bushels  white  winter  wheat 4 

George  W.  Blttisger,  Plymouth,  best  two  bushels  amber  winter  wheat 8 

**                          *'          second  best  two  bushels  amber  winter  wheat 5 

John  H.  West,  Kingston,  best  two  bushels  red  winter  wheat 8 

Wm.  Wright,  Lockbourne,  second  best  two  bushels  red  winter  wheat 5 

H.  HefiSebower,  Hondo va,  best  sample  of  rye,  not  less  than  one- half  bushel 3 

Qeorge  W.  Bittinger,  Plymouth,  second  best  sample  of  rye,  not  less  than  one-half 

bushel 2 

J.  B.  Dort,  New  California,  best  sample  of  oats,  not  less  than  one-half 'bushel 3 

George  Dague,  Hope,  second  best  sample  of  oats,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel 2 

John  H.  Benson  Sl  Co.,  Cardington,  best  sample  of  one-half  bushel  barley*. 3 

George  W.  Bittinger,  Plymouth,  second  best  sample  of  one-half  bushel  barley 2 

*'                          *'          bestsamplebuckwheat,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel  3 

*'                          '<          best  sample  timothy,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel.  3 

Henry  Hymns,  Somerset,  best  sample  clover  seed,  not  less  than  one-hali  bushel.... .  8 

J.  W.  Waltman,  Springfield,  best  sample  blue  grass  seed,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel  3 

''                       **          best  sample  red  top  seed,  not  less  than  one-half  bushel.  3 

Henry  Ridenonr,  Westerville,  best  two  bushels  yellow  corn,  in  ear 5 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion,  second  best  two  bushels  yellow  com,  in  ear 3 

Henry  Hymns,  Somerset,  best  sample  flax  seed 3 

B.  C.  Simms,  Groveport,  best  two  bushels  white  corn,  in  ear 5 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion,  best  display  pop  corn 2 

Jac  H.  Cole,  Harlem,  second  best  display  pop  corn 1 

F.  IL  Whipps,  Marion,  beet  collection  of  corn  in  variety 5 

J.  H.  Cole,  Riohwood,  best  bushel  of  corn  meal 3 

Bfrs.  Nettie  Livingston,  Beynoldsbnrg,  best  specimen  dried  corn 3 

F.  IL  Whipps,  Marion,  second  best  sample  dried  com 2 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Park,  Hope,  best  sample  dried  fruits. 3 

£.  W.  Sl  C.  W.  Blair,  Columbus,  second  best  sample  dried  fruits 2 
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Thos.  Bashnell,  Haysville,  befit  display  of  oereals  in  straw  or  stalk $5 

A.  W.  Livingston  Sl  Sons,  Reynoldsbarg,  best  peck  of  white  beans,  dry 2 

Lewis  S wickard,  Hope,  second  best  peck  of  white  beans,  dry 1 

J.  S.  Keckley,  MarysTilie,  best  display  of  beans,  not  less  than  20  varieties 5 

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Reynoldsborg,  best  half  peek  field  peas,  dry 2 

M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  second  beet  half  peck  field  peas,  dry 1 

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry 3 

Tnmer  Stimmel,  Colnmbns,  best  5  pounds  Ohio  seed  leaf  tobacco 3 

A.  W.  Livingston  Sl  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  collection  of  garden  seeds.. 5 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  best  display  of  meadow  or  pasture  gra^s  seeds,  to  in- 
clude at  least  20  varieties,  including  clover 10 

Thos.  Bushnell,  Haysville,  second  best  display  of  meadow  or  pastnre  grass  seeds,  to 
include  at  least  20  varieties,  including  clover 5 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  best  display  of  grasses,  properly  named  or  labeled,  and 
containing  at  least  15  species  or  varieties  of  meadow  or  pastnre  grasses 15 

Awarding  Committee. — J.  B.  Williams,  Sum merfield ;  F.  P.  Yergon,  Delaware;  Ervin 
Moore,  Canal  Winchester. 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  having  been  called  by  the  member  in  charge  to  review 
the  awards  on  grass  seeds,  find  the  premiums  awarded  should  be  changed,  as  many  now 
marked  as  No.  1  are  merely  weeds,  and  we  therefore  make  the  change. 

Special  Committee.-^J.  M.  Thompson,  S.  N.  Titus,  L.  Smith. 

Cheese. 

B.  B.  Herrick,  Wellington,  best  and  largest  lot |15 

'*  '*  best  cheese  under  1  year  old 5 

Factory  made, 

D.  L.  Pope  Sl  Son,  Welshfield,  best  and  largest  lot |20 

^*  '^  best  cheese  under  1  year  old  5 

Awarding  Committee— H.  P.  Cannon,  Aurora ;  J.  W.  Waltman,  Springfield ;  J.  8.  Learn- 
ing, 

Sweepstakes  on  Cheese, 

B.  B.  Herrick,  Wellington,  largest  display  of  the  best  cheese Silver  Medal. 

Awarding  Committee— Mn.  Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsbnrg ;  8.  N.  Titus,  J.  M.  Thompson. 

Competitors  in  entry  books  70  and  71  (cheese  and  sweepstakes  on  cheese)  were  re- 
quired to  state,  in  writing,  the  time  the  cheese  was  made ;  the  number  of  cows  kept ; 
whether  the  cheese  was  made  from  one,  two,  or  more  milkings ;  whether  any  addition 
was  made  of  cream ;  the  method  of  preserving  and  preparing  rennet ;  the  mode  and 
amount  of  pressure,  and  the  treatment  of  the  cheese  afterward ;  and  to  answer  the 
following  questions,  in  writing,  and  hand  them  to  the  Secretary  when  making  the 
entry: 
Ist.    What  do  you  consider  the  best  breed  of  cows  for  dairy  purposes  t 
2d.    What  variety  of  grasses  produce  the  best  pasturage  for  making  cheese  t 
3d.    Does  long- continued  grazing  for  dairy  purposes  exhaust  or  improve  your  land  for 
dairying  t 
4th,    At  what  price  per  acre  can  land  be  profitably  used  for  dairy  purposes  in  Ohio  T 
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5th.  What  18  the  proper  temperature  of  a  room  for  cnring  cheese,  and  what  effect 
does  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  produce  upon  the  flavor  and  other  qnalities  of  the 
cheese? 

6th.  State  in  detail  your  process  of  making  and  cnring  cheese,  including  the  preserv- 
ing and  preparing  rennet  for  use,  etc. 

No  premium  to  he  awarded  unless  all  the  rules  are  fully  complied  with,  and  all  the 
questions  properly  answered. 

Statement  of  B.  B,  HerricJe, 

The  cheese  were  made  in  July  and  August.  Thirty-two  cows  are  kept.  Two  milkings 
(night  and  morning)  are  used.  No  addition  of  cream  was  made.  The  rennet,  when 
taken  from  the  calf,  is  salted  and  dried.  In  preparing  for  use,  the  salt  whey  that  runs 
from  the  cheese  in  pressing  is  used ;  one  rennet  (if  good,  strong  ones)  to  the  gallon.  A 
screw  press  is  used,  with  a  pressure  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  Ihs.,  for  about  twenty  hours' 
time,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  curing-room,  where  they  are  placed  on  shelves,  both 
faces  oiled ;  after  that,  turned  and  rubbed  every  day  until  ready  for  market. 

1st.    Shorthorns,  Durhams,  and  grades  bred  from  a  milking  family. 

2d.    White  clover,  timothy,  red  clover,  blue-grass,  and  red-top  in  low  ground. 

3d.  If  all  the  manure  and  fertilizers  produced  are  carefully  saved,  used  with  economy, 
and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  pasture  observed,  the  land  will  improve. 

4th.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  soil,  location,  manner  of  handling,  amount  of  labor 
ezx>ended,  and  price  of  dairy  products.    No  definite  answer  can  be  given. 

5th.  I  consider  from  65°  to  75°  the  most  desirable  for  curing  cheese — a  higher  degree 
curing  too  fast,  making  it  sharp,  and  frequently  strong ;  a  lower  degree,  sour  and  bitter. 

8th.  The  night's  milk  is  put  into  the  vat,  cooled  to  70° ;  in  the  morning  the  cream  is 
stirred  in,  the  morning's  milk  put  in,  the  whole  heated  to  83°  to  85°,  sufficient  rennet 
added  to  coagulate  in  about  forty  minutes ;  it  is  then  cut  both  ways  and  left  until  the 
whey  separates  sufficiently  to  cover  the  curd  ;  it  is  now  out  horizontally  and  left  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  more.  The  temperature  is  now  raised  gradually  to  102°,  where  it  is 
held  until  thoroughly  cooked.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  stirred  and  cut  until  the  pieces  of 
curd  are  about  the  size  of  kernels  of  wheat  and  com.  When  the  cooking  is  finished 
the  whey  is  run  off,  curd  well  cooled,  and  stirred  to  prevent  packing ;  salted  2^  x>ounds 
salt  to  the  hundred,  placed  in  the  hoops  and  pressed  twenty  hours  with  a  screw  press, 
3,000  pounds  pressure.  The  cheese  are  then  placed  in  the  curing-room,  oiled  on  both 
faces,  and  turned  every  day  until  ready  for  market. 

The  rennet,  when  taken  from  the  calf,  is  salted  and  dried ;  in  preparing  for  use,  the 
sour  whey  that  runs  from  the  cheese  in  presising  is  used,  one  rennet  to  the  gallon,  if 
good,  strong  ones ;  left  to  soak  several  days ;  the  liquor  is  then  strained,  and  is  ready 
for  use. 

Butter,  Breads  eto, 

Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  best  lot  10  pounds  butter  in  rolls $5 

Maggie  Graham,  Reynoldsburg,  second  best  lot  10  pounds  butter  in  rolls 3 

Maggie  Graham,  Reynoldsburg,  best  lot,  not  less  than  25  pounds,  made  in  May  or 

June 8 

Mrs.  J.  Arnold,  Columbus,  second  best  lot,  not  lees  than  25  pounds,  made  in  May  or 

June 1 6 

Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  best  tub  or  firkin,  not  less  than  50  pounds,  made  at 

any  time 8 
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Bread  and  Cereal  Food, 

Mrs.  Mary  Hogan,  Columbos,  best  3  loaves  of  domestic  white  bread $2 

J.  D.  Hogan,  Colombiis,  beet  4  loaves  of  baker's  bread,  not  less  than  48  hour's  old..  3 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Colombas,  best  soda  biscuit 2 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Harris,  Colambas,^  best  crackers  (butter) 2 

Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsburg,  best  domestic  corn  bread 2 

Maggie  Graham,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  domestic  rye  bread 2 

Mary  Maxwell,  Beynoldsburg,  best  domestic  brown  bread 2 

Mrs.  Mary  Hogan,  Columbus,  best  domestic  graham  bread 2 

Miss  Bfary  M.  Ferson,  Columbus,  best  domestic  sponge  cake 2 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Harris,  Columbus,  best  domestic  raised  biscuits 2 

Maggie  Graham,  Reynol^burg,  best  yeast  for  domestic  use 2 

Maggie  Graham,  Beynoldsburg,  best  3  hams,  mode  of  preserving  stated  in  writing, 

one  of  the  hams  cooked - 8 

Mary  Maxwell,  Beynoldsburg,  second  best  3  hams,  mode  of  preserving  stated  in 

writing,  one  Of  the  hams  cooked 4 

Tour  conmiittee  have  carefully  examined  all  the  entries  in  this  book,  and  find  the 
articles  on  exhibition,  without  exception,  of  first-rate  quality.       Bespectfully, 

AtMrding  Committee— R,  P.  Cannon,  Aurora ;  Mrs.  S.  Moore,  Delaware ;  Mrs.  D.  Grouse, 
Kingston. 

Honey f  PreaerveSf  Pidklee,  etc 

Beigel  &,  Baldosier,  Adelphia,  best  10  pounds  of  honey $3 

J.  P.  Swisher,  Hebron,  second  best  10  pounds  of  honey 2 

Mrs.  8.  W.  Park,  Hope,  best  canned  tomatoes 2 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Waltman,  Springfield,  best  canned  blackberries 2 

Mrs.  Maggie  Graham,  Beynoldsburg,  best  canned  raspberries 2 

Mrs.  Maggie  Graham,  Beynoldsburg,  best  canned  peaches 2 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Waltman,  SpringfieM,  best  canned  pears 2 

Mary  Teazel,  Springfield,  best  canned  apples •• 2 

Mary  MaxweU,  Beynoldsburg,  best  canned  quinces • 2 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Herrick,  Wellington,  best  canned  cherries 2 

Mary  Bfaxweli,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  canned  gooseberries 2 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Park,  Hope,  best  canned  currants 2 

Mrs.  8.  W.  Park,  Hope,  best  canned  grapes 2 

Mary  Maxwell,  Reynoldsbnrg,  largest  and  best  variety  canned  fruits 8 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Waltman,  Springfield,  largest  and  best  display  pickles 8 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Park,  Hope,  largest  and  best  display  Jellies 8 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyer,  Cirdeville,  best  apple  Jelly 2 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Waltman,  Springfield,  best  currant  JeUy 2 

Maggie  Graham,  Beynoldsburg,  best  peach  Jelly 2 

Mary  Teazel,  Springfield,  best  quince  Jelly 2 

Maggie  Graham,  Beynoldsburg,  best  preserved  quinces 9 

Mary  Teazel,  Springfield,  best  preserved  peaches 2 

Mrs.  8.  W.  Park,  Hope,  best  preserved  pears 2 

Mary  £.  Boyer,  Cirdeville,  best  preserved  apples 2 

''                     "           best  preserved  plums * 2 

Mary  Maxwell,  Beynoldsburg,  best  tomato  catsup 2 

Mary  E.  Boyer,  Cirdeville,  best  cucumber  catsup 2 
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Mn.  N.  £.  LoTeJoy,  Colombns,  best  pickled  oncnmbers $2 

Biaggie  Graham,  Beynoldaburg,  best  piokled  peaches S 

Mary  Maxwell,  Beynoldsborg,  best  pickled  walnuts 2 

"                         "             best  pickled  battemnts 2 

Mary  A.  Teazel,  Springfield,  best  pickled  mangoes 2 

Mary  Bfazwell,  Beynoldsborg,  best  pickled  melons 2 

"                       "              best  pickled  onions 2 

B  B.  Herrick,  Wellington,  best  gallon  maple  simp 2 

M.  Ms  Copeland,  Qalena,  best  10  pounds  maple  sngar 2 

Mary  E.  Boyer,  Circleville,  best  cider  vinegar 2 

Atoarding  Comm<(2a0— Mrs.  S.  Moore,  Delaware ;  T.  F.  Joy,  Delaware ;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ham- 
ilton, Bepnblic ;  Ella  Morrow,  Bfarion ;  M.  J.  Gale,  Colnmbns. 

Potatoes, 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion,  best  half  bushel  Campbell's  Late  Bose $3 

Daniel  Lawrence,  Marion,  best  half  bushel  Peachblow  potatoes 3 

J.  8.  Keckley,  MarysyiUe,  best  half  bushel  Monitor,  or  Shaker  Russet,  or  Shot  well 

potatoes 2 

Louis  Swiokard,  Hope,  best  half  bushel  Buckeye  potatoes 2 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion,  best  half  bushel  Early  Rose  potatoes 3 

M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  best  half  bushel  any  new  variety 5 

8.  H.  Rinehart,  Rich  Hill,  second  best  half  bushel  any  new  variety 3 

J.  8.  Keckley,  Marysville,  best  10  varieties  Irish  potatoes,  half  peck  of  each  variety.  8 

M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  second  best  10  varieties  Irish  potatoes,  half  peck  of  each  variety  4 

David  Williams,  Columbus,  best  half  bushel  of  any  variety 3 

B.  C.  Sims,  Groveport,  best  half  bushel  sweet  x>otatoes 3 

''                 '*          best  display  sweet  potatoes 5 

Awarding  CkmmUtoe—C.  W.  Taylor,  Sandusky;  Wm.  Sims,  Groveport;  B.  B.  Herrick, 
Wellington. 

Vegetables. 

Samuel  Deffenderfer,  Hayesville,  best  12  parsnips $2 

A.  W.  Livingston  6l  Sons,  Reynoldsburg,  second  best  12  parsnips 1 

Daniel  Lawrence,  Marion,  best  12  carrots 2 

A.  W.  Livingston  6l  Sons,  Reynoldsburg,  second  best  12  carrots 1 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsburg,  best  12  long  blood  beets 2 

Louis  Swickard,  Hope,  second  best  12  long  blood  beets 1 

M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  best  12  turnip  beets 2 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Bfarion,  second  best  12  turnip  beets 1 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  display  beets  in  variety  and  quality 3 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Blarion,  best  12  turnips  for  table  use 3 

M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  second  best  12  turnips  for  table  use 1 

A.  W.  Livingston  Sl  Sons,  Reynoldsburg,  best  peck  tomatoes 2 

W.  y.  Decker,  Groveport,  second  best  peck  tomatoes 1 

A,  W.  Livingston  &,  Sons,Reynoldsburg,best  display  of  tomatoes  in  variety  and  quality  5 

"                               "            best  6  drum-head  cabbages 2 

Daniel  Lawrence,  Marion,  second  best  6  drum-head  cabbages ..•  1 

A.  W.  Livingston  &,  Sons,  Reynoldsburg,  best  6  heads  Dutch  cabbage 2 

Daniel  Lawrence,  Marion,  second  best  6  heads  Dutch  cabbage 1 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsburg,  best  6  heads  any  other" variety , % 
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J.  8.  Eeokley,  Marysville,  best  peek  red  onions $2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbarg,  second  best  peck  red  onions 1 

B.  C.  Sims,  Groveport,  best  peck  of  yellow  onions « S 

J.  8.  Eeckley,  Marysville,  second  best  peck  of  yellow  onions 1 

M.  D.Clark,  Elyria,  best  peck  wbite  onions 2 

J.  B.  Dort,  New  California,  second  best  peck  wbite  onions 1 

''                  ''                  best  peck  potato  onions 2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  peck  potato  onions 1 

Samnel  Deffenderfer,  Hayesvillei  best  display  onions  in  variety  and  quality 3 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsborg,  best  half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling 2 

A.  W.  Livingston  &,  8ons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling  1 

Jos.  Sigler.  McConnelsville,  best  display  peppers  in  variety  and  quality 3 

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  12  roots  salsify    2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  12  roots  salsify 1 

A.  W.  Livingston  6l  8ons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  6  stalks  celery 2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  6  stalks  celery  ....^ 1 

'*                     "              best  half  dozen  marrow  sqnashes 2 

"                     "              bcyst  half  dozen  Hnbbard  sqnashes 2 

Henry  Fishbangh,  Colambns,  second  best  half  dozen  Hnbbard  squashes 1 

I.«aac  8hoaf,  Columbus,  best  3  winter  crook-nec^  sqnashes 2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  3  winter  crook- neck  squashes 1 

Henry  Steinmetz,  Columbus,  best  French  squash .- 2 

**                        '*          second  best  French  squash 1 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  display  of  squashes  in  variety  and  quality  ........  3 

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  6  pumpkins 2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  display  of  pumpkins  in  variety  and  quality 3 

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  beet  dozen  sweet  com,  green 2 

F.  M.  Whipps,  Marion,  second  best  dozen  sweet  com,  green 1 

''                   **       best  display  sweet  com  in  variety  and  quality 3 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  3  Mountain  Sweet  watermelons 2 

A.  W.  Livingston  Sl  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  3  Mountain  Sweet  watermelons  1 

B.  C.  Sims,  Groveport,  best  3  watermelons  of  any  other  variety 3 

Dill  Weigaud,  South  Bloomfield,  second  best  3  watermelons  of  any  other  variety  ..  2 

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Reynoldf>burg,  best  3  green- flesh  muskmelons 2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  3  green-flesh  muskmelons 1 

"                     "              best  3  yellow-flesh  muskmelons 2 

H.  Pinney,  Ostrander,  second  best  3  yeliow-flesh  muskmelons 1 

A.  W.  Livingston  &,  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  and  greatest  display  of  melons  of  ail 

varieties,  both  water  and  muskmelons 5 

A.  W.  Livingston  &.  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  display  of  cuenmbers 3 

M.  D.  Clark,  Elyria,  best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  green,  in  pods 2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  green,  in  pods 1 

A.  W.  Livingston  &  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  beet  half  peck  kidney  bush  beans,  green, 

in  pods ,. 2 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  half  peck  kidney  bush  beans,  green,  in  pods  1 

J.  S.  Keckley,  Marysville,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  garden  beans 3 

L.  M.  Ayres,  Urbana,  best  half  peck  garden  peas 2 

A.  W.  Livingston  ds  Sons,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  half  peck  garden  peas 1 
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A.  W.  Livingston  Sl  Sods,  Reynoldsbnrg,  best  3  pnrple  egg  plants $2 

''     ,  ^'  **  best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables 

raided  by  one  exhibiter ^ 10 

W.  F.  Barr,  Reynoldsbnrg,  second  best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by 

one  exhibiter 5 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  do  find  a  splendid  show  of  vegetables,  etc.,  in  this 
department,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  commendation. 

Awarding  Committee. — J.  8,  Learning,  Wilmington ;  J.  W.  Waltman,  Springfield ;  J.  Q. 
Armstrong,  Licking  connty. 

SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 

Fruits,  fforiioultural  Products,  and  Fine  Arte— Summer  and  Fall  Apples, 

Q.  F.  Newton,  Millersbarg,  best  6  varieties $5 

S.  Creighton  &  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  second  best  6  varieties 3 

Hnrst  &Harst,  Chillicothe,  best  3  varieties 3 

A..M.  Qatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  second  best  3  varieties 2 

H.  Kellogg  Sl  Sons,  Toledo,  best  3  varieties  of  large,  size  and  beauty  to  rnle 2 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  best  3  varieties  for  market,  proiit  to  rule 2 

Henry  Oulick,  Bevis,  second  best  3  varieties  for  market,  profit  to  rule 1 

S.  Creighton  &  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  best  variety  of  dessert  apples,  quality  to  rule 2 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  second  best  variety  of  dessert  apples,  quality  to  rule.  1 
T.  E.  Morey,  Sandusky,  best  and  most  handsomely  arranged  basket  of  apples,  con- 
taining i  bushel  and  made  up  of  6  varieties 3 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  second  best  and  most  handsomely  arranged  basket  of 

apples,  contaioing  ^  bushel  and  made  up  of  6  varieties 2 

S.  Creighton  <&  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  best  display  in  variety  and  quality,  15  varieties..  10 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  second  best  display  in  variety  and  quality,  15  varieties. .  5 

Awarding  Committee.— Q,  H.  Miller,  N.  Julian,  F.  M.  Black. 

Winter  Apples, 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  best  10  varieties fQ 

fl.  Kellogg  &  Son,  Toledo,  second  best  10  varieties , 5 

Samuel  Barr,  Amanda,  best  5  varieties 5 

T.  E.  Morey,  Sandusky,  second  best  5  varieties 3 

S.  Barr,  Amanda,  best  5  plates  of  large,  size  and  beauty  to  rule 5 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  second  best  5  plates  of  large,  size  and  beauty  to  rule. ..  3 

T.  E.  Mcrey,  Sandusky,  best  variety  of  dessert,  quality  to  rule 1 

Hurst  &,  Hurst,  ChiUicothe,  second  best  variety  of  dessert,  quality  to  rule 1 

Samuel  Barr,  Amanda,  best  6  varieties  fbr  market,  profit  to  rule 6 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  second  best  6  varieties  for  market,  profit  to  rule 5 

T.  E.  Morey,  Sandusky,  best  half  bushel  basket  of  10  varieties 5 

S.  Creighton  &  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  second  best  half  bushel  basket  of  10  varieties  ...  3 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  best  display  of  30  varieties,  beauty  and  quality  to  rule..  15 
J.  L.  Teal,  Perrin's  Mills,  second  bept  display  of  30  varieties,  beauty  and  quality  to 

rule 8 

The  committee  respectfully  report  as  follows :    That  instructions  should  be  printed  in 

the  premium  list  of  the  next  fair  to  govern  exhibitors  in  placing  their  fruits  upon  the 
table  for  exhibition,  and  if  necessary  to  the  superintendent,  so  that  each  class  may  have 
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a  spaoe  allotted  to  it  for  the  conyenienoe  of  the  awarding  oommittees,  as  yonr  commit- 
tee have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  find  some  of  the  entries.  It  is  oar  opinion  that, 
properly  arranged,  one-half  the  oommittee  could  acoomplish  the  work  in  less  time  and 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  ail  do  nnder  the  present  arrangement,  allowing  the 
exhibitors  to  place  all  their  fruit  in  one  mass,  without  regard  to  the  entries  they  may 
make.  Your  committee  would  further  suggest  that  exhibitors  be  limited  to  entering 
but  two  plates  each  in  variety  for  dessert.  As  it  now  is,  some  think  they  may  enter  but 
one  plate,  and  others  as  many  as  there  are  varieties  of  apples. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Awarding  Committee, — J.  J.  Harrison,  C.  W.  Taylor,  Jos.  Sigler. 

Plate  Apples, 

Hurst  &,  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  best  plate  of  5  American  Summer  Permain |3 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  plate  of  5  Baldwin 2 

Hurst  &,  Hurst,  Chillioothe,  best  plate  of  5  Bellllower 2 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  best  plate  ot  5  Belmont 2 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  best  plate  of  5  Ben  Davis 2 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Son,  Milfurd,  best  plate  of  5  Clermont 2 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  best  plate  of  ij  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 2 

G.  ALHigh,  Middle  Bass,  best  plate  of  5  Fall  Pippin 2 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  beet  plate  of  5  Fall  Wine 2 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  best  plate  of  5  Gravenstein 2 

Hurst  iSl  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  best  plate  of  5  Grimes'  Golden 2 

J.  L.  Teal,  Perrin's  Mills,  best  plate  of  5  Hubbardstown  Nonsuch 2 

J.  8.  Vandervort,  New  Autioch,  best  plate  of  Fallawater 2 

Hurst  &.  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  best  plate  of  5  Jonathan 2 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg,  best  plate  of  5  King  of  Tompkins  County 2 

JS.  Creighton  &.  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  best  plate  of  5  Jeffries 2 

"                   *♦                   "                   5NoithemSpy 2 

Thos.  Bushnell,  Haysville,  best  plate  of  5  Ohio  Nonpareil 2 

Wm.  8.  Powell,  £lyria,  best  plate  ol  5  Peck's  Pleasant 2 

S.  K.  Moore,  West  ZanesviUe,  best  plate  of  5  Porter 2 

J.  S.  Vandervort,  New  Antioch,  best  plate  of  5  Kambo 2 

J.  L.  Teal,  Perriu's  Mills,  best  plate  of  5  Ked  Canada 2 

Thos.  Bushnell,  Haysville,  best  plate  of  5  Khode  Island  Greening 2 

S.  K.  Moore,  West  Zanesville,  bes(  plate  of  Rome  5  Beauty 2 

J.  L.  Teal,  Perrin's  Mills,  best  plate  of  5  Koxbury  Russet 2 

Henry  Gulick,  Bevis,  best  plate  of  5  Smith's  Cider 2 

J.  W.  Williams,  Harlem,  best  plate  of  5  1  wenty  Ounce 2 

Creightou  dL  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  best  plate  of  5  Western  Beauty 2 

J.  S.  Vandervort,  New  Antioch,  best  plate  of  5  White  Pippin 2 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Son,  Milford,  best  plate  of  5  Benoni 2 

Awarding  Committee, — S.  R.  Moore,  Samuel  Barr,  M.  C.  Dresbach. 
FeacheSf  Quinces,  and  Plums— Peaches, 

Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  best  6  varieties  of  8  each - $5 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  second  best  6  varieties  of  6  each 3 

(*  <*  best  3  varieties  of  6  each 3 
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Harst  &  Horsty  Chillicothe,  second  best  3  varieties  of  6  each $1 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  1  variety : 2 

J.  A.  Fetters,  Lanoastei;,  second  best  plate  of  1  variety 1 

Henry  Eyer,  Fletcher,  best  new  seedling  or  variety,  approved  by  the  committee  ...  2 
Harst  &  Hnrst,  Chillioothe,  best  display  of  not  less  than  12  varieties,  beauty  and 

quality  to  govern 10 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  second  best  display  of  not  less  than  12  varieties, 

beauty  and  quality  to  govern 5 

Quinces, 

Hurst  &  Hnrst,  Chillicothe,  best  12  quinces $3 

''                        ''          best  peck  of  quinces 3 

8.  Creighton  &.  Elsea,  Lithopolis,  second  best  peck  of  quinces.... 2 

Plums, 

Hurst  &,  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  best  display,  not  less  than  10  varieties $5 

A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  second  best  display,  not  less  than  10  varieties 3 

"                      "        best  3  varieties  of  6  each 2 

Hnrst  4&  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  second  best  3  varieties  of  6  each 1 

Samuellrons,  Lebanon,  best  plate  of  12  specimens 2 

The  i^andest  display,  especially  of  peaches,  we  have  ever  seen  at  the  State  Fair. 

Awarding  Committee — R.  J.  Black,  Asa  Toberan,  J.  T.  Busby. 

Feare, 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  6  varieties  of  summer  and  fall .' |8 

Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  second  best  6  varieties  of  summer  aud  fall 5 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  12  varieties  of  summer,  fall,  and  winter 10 

Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  second  best  12  varieties  of  summer,  fall,  and  winter 5 

Hnrst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe,  best  half  peck  Seckel 3 

Henry  Gulick,  Bevis,  best  half  peck  Bartlett 3 

"               "      best  plate  of  5  Bartlett 2 

Thos.  Buahnell,  Hayes ville,  best  plate  of  5  Belle  Lucrative 2 

H.  Gulick,  Bevis,  best  plate  Of  5  Beurre  Bosc 2 

Frank  Ford,  Ravenna,  best  jdate  of  5  Beurre  Clairgeau 2 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  plate  of  5  Beurre  d'Anjou 2 

Samuel  Deffenderfer,  Hayesville,  best  plate  of  5  Beurre  Diel 2 

J.  L.  Teal,  Perrin's  Mills,  best  plate  of  5  Columbia 2 

Frank  Ford,  Ravenna,  best  plate  of  5  Doyenne  Boussock 2 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  Duchess  d'Angouleme 2 

Jas.  E.  Carpenter,  Attica,  best  plate  of  5  Flemish  Beauty 2 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  plate  of  5  Howell 2 

*«               "        best  plate  of  5  Lawrence 2 

Jas.  £.  Carpenter,  Attica,  best  plate  of  5  Louise  Bonnie  de  Jersey  ...... ...........  2 

Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesville,  best  plate  of  5  Onondaga 2 

H.  Kellogg  &  Son,  Toledo,  best  plate  of  5  Seckel 2 

J.  T.  Gray,  Groveport,  best  plate  of  5  Sheldon 2 

H.  Gulick,  Bevis,  best  plate  of  5  Vicar  of  Winkfield 2 

**  '*      best  3  plates  of  large— size  and  beauty  to  rule 3 
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Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  second  best  3  plates  of  large — size  and  beanty  to  role $2 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  6  yarietietf  of  market — profit  to  rule 6 

Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  second  best  6  varieties  of  market — profit  to  role.... 3 

Jas.  E.  Carpenter,  Attica,  best  new  variety,  approved  by  committee 3 

J.  L.  Teal,  Perrin's  Mills,  best  variety  of  dessert— quality  to  rule 2 

Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  best  display  of  20  varieties 15 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  second  best  display  of  2^  varieties 8 

Your  committee  found  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  pears  that  we  have  ever 
seen  in  Ohio,  comprising  one  hundred  and  forty  entries.  In  many  cases  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  where  the  preference  should  be  given. 

Awarding  Committee — Chas.  Carpenter,  J.  A.  ^Tetters,  S.  S.  Boyd. 

County  Fruits, 

A.  M.  Qatch  &  Sons,  Milford,  Union  county,  bedt  and  largest  collection  of  fruits  of 

various  kinds  from  any  county  in  Ohio $40 

D.  D.  Heiggles,  Uirdeville,  Pickaway  county,  second  best  and  largest  collection  of 

fruits  of  various  kinds  from  any  county  in  Ohio 25 

We  found  ^ve  large  and  fine  collectious  on  exhibition,  embracing  from  110  to  150 

plates  each,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  fniits.    The  collection  from  Boss  county  was  the 

most  extensive,  but  was  excluded  from  competition  on  account  of  the  varieties  not 
being  generally  named  or  labeled,  as  required  by  the  rules  in  the  printed  schedule. 

Awarding  Committee — M.  B.  Bateham,  Q.  S.  Innis,  N.  Ohmer, 

Grapes-'Hardy. 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  10  varieties,  not  IcbS  than  3  bunches  each |10 

J.  Plilfner,  Delaware,  second  best  10  varieties,  not  less  than  3  bunches  each  5 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  6  varieties,  not  less  than  3  bunches  each b 

J.  M.  Linxweiier,  Dayton,  second  bost  six  varieties,  nut  less  than  3  bunches  each  ..  5 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Baas,  be^t  3  varieties,  3  bunches  each 5 

J.  M.  Linxweiier,  Dayton,  second  bedt  3  varieties,  3  bunches  each 3 

Fred.  Nuding,  Circleviile,  best  new  and  valuable  seedling  not  before  exhibited  at 

the  Ohio  »tate  Fair 3 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Babs,  best  display  of  not  less  than  15  varieties,  3  bunches  each.  10 

J.  L.  Teal,  Perriu's  Mills,  best  6  bunches  Catawba 2 

Conrad  Schenck,  Dayton,  best  6  bunches  Concord 2 

Jac.  Decker,  Dayton,  best  6  bunches  Croton 2 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  6  bunches  Delaware 2 

**                    *'           best  6  bunches  Eumelan 2 

J.  M.  Linxweiier,  Dayton,  best  6  bunches  Goethe 2 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  6  bunches  Hartford  Prolific 2 

**                      **         best  6  bunches  lona 2 

J.  L.  Teal,  Perrin's  Mills,  l>est  d  bunches  Ives 2 

J.  Pfiffher,  Delaware^  best  6  bunches  Lady 2 

*<               **           best  ()  bunches  Martha 2 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  6  bunches  Merrimack 2 

J.  A.  Fetters,  Lancaster,  best  6  bunches  Norton's  Virginia 2 

G.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  6  bunches  Rebecca 2 
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O.  M.  High,  Middle  Bass,  best  6  bnnohes  Salem |2 

"                     ^*         best  6  bunches  Walter 2 

"                      **         best  6  bnnohes  Wilder 2 

Awarding  Commif^e^— G.  F.  Kewton,  Millersbnrg;  J.  L.  Teal,  Perrin's  Mills;  M.  B.  Bate- 
ham,  Painesville. 

Native  Wines, 

Wehrle,  Werk  &,  Son,  Middle  Bass,  best  3  bottles  Catawba  wine t^ 

J.  J.  Boving,  Lancaster,  best  3  bottles  Norton  wine ..••...  5 

Wehrle,  Werk,  &  Son,  Middle  Bass,  best  3  bottles  Delaware  wine 5 

"                              "          best  3  bottles  Ives  wine 5 

'*                             **          best  3  bottles  Concord  wine • ••  5 

"  *'  best  display  pare  grape  wine  made  in  Ohio . .  SiL  med. 

Axoarding  Cowmiitee-'Thid,  Mithoff,  Ferdinand  Kempel,  Wm.  Van  Heyde. 

Flowers  and  Plants— Professional  List 

L.  Underwood,  Colombas,  best  collection  of  plants  and  finest  arrangement $20 

Batchelder  &,  Thorpe,  Cleveland,  best  single  specimen  plant 5 

Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  best  collection  of  palms 15 

B.  6.  Hanford  Sc  Son,  Colambas,  best  single  specimen  plant 5 

Morris  Evans,  Colambns,  best  collection  of  ferns 15 

Batchelder  &,  Thorpe,  Cleveland,  best  single  specimen  plant .••• ...... ....  5 

'*                       **          best  collection  variegated  plants 20 

B.  G.  Hanford  &  Son,  Colambas,  best  single  specimen  plant 3 

Morris  Evans, Colambas,  best  collection  of  begonia^ • 10 

John  B  Romans,  Colambas,  best  single  specimen  plant 3 

B.  G.  Hanford  &  Son,  Colambas,  best  collection cannas 5 

"                       **          best  single  specimen 3 

'*                       ''          best  collection  of  ornamental  grasses 5 

"                        "          best  single  specimen  plant 2 

Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington,  best  collection  of  evergreens 15 

R.  G.  Hanford  &  Son,  Colambas,  best  single  specimen  plant 5 

Batchelder  Sl  Thorpe,  Cleveland,  best  collection  of  plants  on  trellis  work 5 

"                        "          best  single  specimen  plant 2 

"                        "          best  single  specimen  of  aloe .....•••......  1 

B.  G.  Hanford  &  Son,  Colambas,  best  collection  of  caladinms 8 

Morris  Evans,  Colambas,  best  single  specimen  plant 2 

Batchelder  &  Thorpe,  Cleveland,  best  collection  petunias 3 

"                        "          best  cell€ otion  of  new  plants -..-.-......  10 

"                        "          best  collection  of  geraniums ...-.--.....  5 

"                        "          best  single  specimen  plant 2 

"                         "          best  collection  of  roses ..  10 

B.  G.  Hanford  &  Son,  Colambas,  best  single  specimen  plant 3 

Batchelder  &  Thorpe,  Cleveland,  best  arch  of  living  plants 5 

J.  F.  Sked  &  Co.,  Westerville,  best  ribbon  bed  of  living  plants 3 

Morris  Evans,  Colnmbns,  best  pair  of  vases 5 

L.  Underwood,  Columbus,  best  six  hanging  baskets 6 

"                    "          best  single  basket 2 

10 
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Cut  Flowers, 

Miss  Maggie  Evans,  Colombas,  best  pair  of  hand  bonquet« .• $5 

"                       "     .     best  pair  parlor  bonquets  (15  inches) 5 

L.  Underwood,  Colombns,  best  display  of  floral  designs 8 

Leeds  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,be8t  display  of  cut  flowers 8 

"                      "                best  display  of  cut  roses 5 

R.  G.  Hanford  &  Son,  Columbus,  best  display  of  cat  dahlias 3 

Clara  McClelland,  Columbus,  best  display  of  cut  gladiolus 3 

Morris  Evans,  Columbus,  best  display  of  cut  verbenas 3 

L.  Underwood,  Columbus,  best  aquarium 10 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  awarding 
second  preminms  on  all  plants  and  cat  flowers. 

Awarding  Committee.— S.  8.  Jackson,  George  W.  Pinncy,  Wm.  McKellar,  F.  Pen t1  and. 

Plants  and  Flowers — Amateur  List, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Pagh,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  not  less 

than  20  varieties $10 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Stewart,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  12  varietifs 8 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ragan,  Columbus,  second  best  collection  of  12  varieties 5 

Mrs.  Franklin  Gale,  Columbus,  best  specimen  plai  t  in  or  out  of  bloom 5 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ragan,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  not  less  than  10  varieties  of  varie- 
gated leaved  plants 8 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Stewart,  Colambns,  second  best  collection  of  not  less  than  10  varieties  of 

variegated  leaved  plants 5 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Pugh,  Columbus,  best  single  specimen  of  variegated  leaved  plant 3 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  coleus,  not  less  than  10  varieties  ..  5 

Mrs.  Jos.  Bradford,  Columbus,  best  6  specimens  coleus 3 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ragan,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  begonias,  not  less  than  10  varieties.  8 

Miss  Kittle  Vanharlingen,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  begonia 3 

Mrs.  J  H.  Klippart,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  aloes  and  cactus  in  pots 3 

'^                          ''          best  specimen  of  cactus  2 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Pugh,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  fuchsias,  growth  and  variety  considered  3 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  geraniums  in  bloom 3 

'*  "  second  best  collection  gold  and  silver  tricolor  leaved 

geraniums 3 

Myra  Park,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  geranium 2 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ragan,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  ferns  and  lycopodiums 5 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Pugh,  Columbus,  second  best  collection  of  ferns  and  lycopodiums 2 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  verbenas  growing  in  pots 5 

*'                          "          best  collection  of  roses  in  bloom 5 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Pugh,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  plants  on  trellises 5 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Lofland,  Columbus,  best  6  hanging  baskets  of  living  plants 5 

Mrs.  Jos.  Bradford,  Columbus,  second  best  6  hanging  baskets  of  living  plants 3 

"                        ''          best  single  basket 2 

Cut  Flowers, 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Stewart,  Columbus,  largest  and  best  collection  of  roses,  named... |5 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Lcfland,  Columbus,  largest  and  best  collection  of  verbenas,  named  varieties  5 
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Mn.  £.  K.  Stewart,  Colombas,  eecond  largest  and  beat  colleotion  of  verbenas,  named 

yarieties $3 

Mis.  Jos.  Bradford,  Colnmbus,  best  12  distinct  named  verbenas 3 

*^                       ''          largest  and  best  colleotion  of  phloxes,  named  varieties  3 
Mrs.  £.  K.  Stewart,  Colnmbas,  second  largest  and  best  collection  of  phloxes,  named 

varieties 2 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Garvin,  Columbus,  best  display  of  asters 3 

Mrs.  Jos.  Bradford,  Columbus,  best  display  of  balsams 3 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Iiofland,  Columbus,  best  display  of  pansies 3 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  best  display  of  double  petunias 2 

"                         *'          best  display  of  variegated  petunias 2 

*^                        *'          second  best  display  of  gladiolus 2 

Mrs.  Jos.  Bradford,  Columbus,  best  display  of  coxcombs  and  amaranths 2 

*'                         *'          best  display  of  double  zinnias 2 

Mrs.  £.  K.  Stewart,  Columbus,  best  display  of  cut  flowers  in  variety  and  quality 

other  than  above 5 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Lofland,  Columbus,  second  best  and  greatest  display  of  cut  flower  in  vari- 
ety and  quality  other  than  above 3 

Awarding  Committee, — S.  S.  Jackson,  Wm.  McKellar,  Jno.  Thorpe,  F.  Pentland. 

Violas  Floral  Premiums, 

Mrs.  Jos.  Bradford,  Columbus,  best  collection  of  cut  flowers |20 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Lofland,  Columbus,  second  best  collection  of  cut  flowers 10 

Jacob  Cookson,  Circleville,  third  best  collection  of  cut  flowers 5 

Mrs.  Ellen  Smith,  Cedarville,  founh  best  collection  of  cut  flowers Floral  chromo. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ragan,  Columbus,  best  ornamental  floral  work  (either  bouquet  or  floral 
ornament) $5 

Awarding  Committee.^ John  Thorpe,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Blount,  Jno.  Underwood,  J,  L.  Stelzig. 

Fine  Arte — Drawings  and  Paintings. 

£.  F.  Beckwith,  Columbus,  best  life-size  portrait  in  oil,  from  photograph  and  sitting.  $10 

M.  Armbruster, Columbus, best  life-size  photograph  in  India  ink 10 

M.  Armbruster,  Columbus,  best  photograph  of  infant,  colored  in  oil Dip. 

"         .  **  «.  n       colored  in  water  colors Dip. 

£.  F.  Beckwith,  best  portrait  of  infant,  from  life,  in  oil $10 

H.  M.  Bainter,  Westerville,  best  portrait  in  oil,  of  horse,  bull,  or  cow,  the  entire 

animal  and  not  head  only 15 

C.  £.  Cookman,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  painting  in  oil,  by  an  Ohio  artist. Dip.  or  15 

£.  F.  Miller,  Columbus,  best  gpecimen  of  painting  in  water  colors 10 

J.  J.  Barber,  Columbus,  best  landscape  from  nature,  in  oil,  by  an  Ohio  artist 5 

£.  F.  Miller,  Columbus,  best  landscape  from  nature,  in  water  colors 10 

J.  J.  Barber,  Columbus,  best  original  poetical  painting,  by  an  Ohio  artist 10 

J.  M.  Bradford,  Columbus^  best  specinien  of  not  less  than  12  different  objects  of 

natural  history  in  oil,  by  an  Ohio  artist Dip.  or    15 

C.  £.  Cookman,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  fruit  or  flower  painting  in  oil..  .Dip.  or  10 
J.  C.  Williams,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  fruit  or  flower  painting  in  water  colors.  5 
C.  £.  Cookman,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  Ohio  lanscape  in  oil,  by  an  Ohio 

artist Dip  or    10 
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J.  J.  Barber,  Colambns,  best  exhibition  of  paintings  in  oil $35 

C.  £.  Cookman,  Colnmbas,  best  fancy  portrait  in  oil,  by  an  Ohio  artist 10 

A,  W.  Okey,  Colambas,  best  fancy  painting  in  oil  or  water  colors 10 

J.  MoClenahan,  Colnmbas,  best  specimen  of  penmanship ...Dip. 

**  **  best  ornamental  penmanship Dip. 

Jno.  N.  Piersohe,  Colnmbas,  best  crayon  drawing Dip. 

Geo.  W.  Bittinger  (for  the  artist),  Plymouth,  best  pencil  drawing Dip. 

M.  A.  Bridge,  Colnmbns,  best  fancy  sign  painting Dip. 

8.  R.  Holt,  Worthiogton,  best  bridge  (model  of) Dip. 

J.  F.  Harris,  Colnmbns,  best  architectural  drawings |20 

Olds  &,  Kirby,  Colnmbns,  second  best  architectural  drawings 10 

Awarding  C(mmiU€e. — S.  G.  McBride,  Frank  Miller,  C.  H.  Schulze. 

SciUpturef  etc. 

Peter  Koch,  Columbus,  best  collection  and  greatest  variety  insects  not  previously 
exhibited,  properly  named  and  classified  as  destructive  or  beneficial |25 

Oliver  Davie,  Columbus,  best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  Ohio  birds,  prepared 
and  not  previously  exhibited,  properly  named  and  classified  as  to  foods— insect- 
ivorous, gramniverons,  and  omniverous 25 

Awarding  Committee, — ^J.  M.  Briggs,  Will  D.  Heyl,  A.  J.  Wilson. 

InstrumentB — Pliilosophicalf  etc, 

C.  M.  Evans,  Cincinnati,  best  artificial  limb ....Dip. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Smith,  Columbus,  best  specimen  of  dentistry Dip. 

Awarding  Committee, — T.  Jones,  Jas.  Letler,  S.  G.  McBride. 

Musical  In$irument9. 

T.  H.  Schneider  &  Co.,  Columbus,  best  grand  pianoforte  $50 

"  "         best  upright  piano 25 

"  "  best  square  piano 25 

Jos.  Harris,  Columbus,  best  reed  organ Sil.  med. 

H.  U.  Heskett,  Columbus,  best  violin $5 

W.  H.  Grnbbs,  Columbus,  best  guitar 5 

T.  H.  Schneider  &  Co.,  Columbas,  best  flute 5 

Jos.  Harris,  Colombus,  best  collection  of  musical  instruments.... ...Dip* 

Awarding  Committee. — David  Staltre,  Mrs.  C.  Smith,  Marion ;  Miss  A.  A.  Leonard,  Colum- 
bus; H.  Burkhard,  Tiffin ;  Henry  Weitzel. 

Floral  Premiums  Extraordinary — Commercial  List. 

Wm.  McKellar,  Chillicothe,  best  collection  cut  flowers $10 

Morris  Evans,  Columbus,  second  best  collection  cat  flower 6 

Wm.  McKellar,  Chillicothe,  best  collection  cut  roses , 5 

J.  J.  Campbell,  Columbus,  second  best  collection  cut  roses 3 

Wm.  McKellar,  Chillicothe,  best  collection  cut  dahliase 5 

Morris  Evans,  Columbas,  best  collect  cut  verbenas ^ ....  5 

Wm.  McKellar,  Chillicothe,  second  best  collection  cut  verbenas 3 

Morris  Evans,  Columbus,  best  collection  cut  geraniums 6 
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Haggle  Evans,  Colnmbas,  best  display  button-hole  bonqnets |2 

Wm.  MoKellar,  Cbilllcothe,  second  best  display  bntton-hole  bonqnets 1 

Maggie  Evans,  Colnmbns,  best  pair  hand  bonqnets 5 

J.  J.  Campbell,  Colnn>bns,  second  best  pair  hand  bonqnets..... 3 

John  Underwood,  Colnmbns,  best  collection  floral  designs 25 

Miss  Clara  McClelland,  Colnmbns,  second  best  collection  floral  designs 15 

Maggie  Evans,  Colnmbns,  best  table  design 15 

John  Underwood,  Colnmbns,  second  best  table  design 10 

Awarding  dmnnittee* — J.  J.  Janney,  J.  L.  Stelzig,  G.  S.  Innis. 

Amateur  List 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Colnmbns,  best  collection  cnt  flowers |S 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Lofland,  Colnmbns,  second  best  collection  cut  flowers 5 

Mrs.  Jos.  Bradford,  Columbus,  third  best  collection  cut  flowers 3 

Mrs.  J.  Zirkel,  Columbus,  best  collection  cnt  verbenas 3 

Mrs.  Jos.  Bradford,  Columbus,  second  best  collection  cut  verbenas 2 

"                  ''         best  collection  cut  petunias ^ 3 

*'                  "         best  collection  of  cut  balsams 3 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Stewart,  Columbus,  best  floral  design  suitable  for  dinner  or  drawing- 
room  table 7 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Lofland,  Columbus,  second  best  floral  design  suitable  for  dinner  or  draw- 
room  table 5 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  third  best  floral  design  suitable  for  dinner  or  draw- 
room  table 3 

Awarding  Committee, — John  Thorpe,  John  Underwood,  J.  L.  Stelzig. 
COMMENDED  LIST. 

FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  Scarritt,  Columbus,  trio  Sumatra  pheasants. 
Henry  C.  Clark,  Pittsfield,  ferrets. 
Wm.  Laudenslager,  Columbus,  ferrets. 

Examining  C<nnmiUee, — H.  B.  Morris,  W.  H.  Jennings,  S.  L.  Beeler. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  W.  Coates  A  Co.,  Alliance,  horse  hay  rake  (wheel.) 

P.  P.  Mast  Sl  Co.,  Springfield,  two-horse  grain  drill. 

David  Lawton,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  hay  and  straw  cutter,  power  and  hand  combined, 

with  chaff  carrier. 
Buffalo  Forge  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  portable  forges. 
Wm.  N.  Thayer,  Westerville,  pneumatic  middlings  purifier. 
Marsh  A  Rhodes,  Urbana,  lawn  mower,  I.  X.  L. 
Eagle  Machine  Works,  Bucyrus,  rachet  cider  press  screws. 
Thos.  B.  Wiley,  Lancaster,  automatic  gate. 
John  Bnrkholder,  Centerburg,  acme  wheat  steamer. 
C.  Anltman  A  Co.,  Canton,  display  of  reapers  and  mowers. 
Lieb  A  Gary,  Columbus,  flour  mill. 

<'  •     **  mill  stone  proof  for  dressing  mill  stones. 
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Fisher  &  Tipton,  HairiBonTilley  wool  pressor  and  tier. 
Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sterling,  Illinois,  hay  tedder. 

F.  D.  Pronty,  Colnmbus,  2  and  S-horse  chilled  plow. 

G.  R.  Thompson,  Qainoy,  Illinois,  apple  parer,  corer,  and  divider. 
Davidson  &,  Rntledge,  Ada,  traction  farm  engine. 

J.  I.  Case,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  traction  farm  engine. 

C.  Fockler  i&  Bro.,  Dabnqne,  Iowa,  adjostable  buggy  tops. 

Luckhaupt  Brothers,  Colnmbus,  beer  kegs. 

Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  lawn  mower. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  articles  examined  in  this  class  possesses  rare 
excellence  and  merit.    Time  only  forbids  special  mention  of  each  as  they  deserve. 

Examining  Committee,— Howtad  Linville,  Thos.  Hazard. 

THIRD     DBPARTMBNT. 

\.  A.  Koeraer,  Columbus,  display  brass  faucets. 

W.  B.  Tucker,  Columbus,  carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc. 

Colnmbus  Elbow  Co.,  Columbus,  stove  pipe  elbows. 

P.  Hayden  &  Son,  Columbus,  chains. 

Chas.  Hayden,  Columbus,  fire  kindler. 

L.  C.  Van  Slyke,  Columbus,  scroll  and  fret  work. 

M.  C.  ^Vrigbt  &,  Brother,  Columbus,  sleigh  runners  for  wheeled  vehicles. 

8.  P.  Miller  &  Son,  Springfield,  Miller's  patent  food  preserver. 

Revolving  Scraper  Co.,  Colnmbns,  display  of  scrapers,  plows,  and  wheelbarrows. 

John  Short,  Colnmbus,  combination  wagon  skein. 

J.  J.  Yoglesang,  Colnmbus,  school-room  stove. 

*'  ^*  pedestal  register. 

'*  **  self-indicating  register. 

J.  B  Howe,  general  agent,  Jackson,  display  of  sewing  machines  and  hand  and  foot  al- 

tachmecta. 
N.  A.  Soggs,  Columbus,  Pennsylvania,  fruit  and  vegetable  parer,  corer,  and  slicer. 
J.  W.  &;  C.  F.  Reed,  De  Graff,  hog  trap  and  holder. 
Hildreth,  Martin  A  Co.,  Columbus,  display  of  mill  work. 
W.  B.  Tncker,  Columbus,  Hendry's  patent  axle. 
^.  A.  Wells,  Colnmbus,  sewing  machine  (Domestic). 
J.  J.  Watrons,  Cincinnati,  scroll  saws. 
S.  M.  Oldham,  Reynoldsburg,  bee  hive,  with  honey. 

"  "  bee  smoker. 

Joshua  Donnerd,  Zanesville,  molding-sand. 
S.  B.  Steward,  Urbana,  dumping  wagon  for  coal  or  brick. 
Patterson  &  Peppier,  Columbus,  hitching  post. 

Fisher  &,  Hannawalt,  Colnmbus,  burial  caskets  (workmanship  commended). 
N.  B.  Long,  Marysville,  butter  press. 
£.  T.  Rawson,  Columbns,  carpet  sweeper. 
John  H.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Springfield,  hay  tedder. 
Louis  Link,  Columbus,  undeitakers'  hardware. 

"  "         shroud. 

Morris  &  Slauser,  Lame,  model  for  frame  house. 
Columbus  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Columbus,  display  of  sewer  pipe. 
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Bniden  Look  Link  Co.,  Paris,  Kentacky,  lock  links. 
Ohio  Baggy  Co.,  Colambas,  lady's  phaeton. 

"  "  triple  spring  buggy. 

"     .  "  farmers'  bo^gy. 

**  **  gents'  driving  wagon. 

*'  ** .  Brewster  wagon. 

"  "  un painted  wagon. 

John  Patterson,  Colnmbas,  hand  lawn  mower. 
J.  S.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Indian/i,  fly  and  insect  screen. 

Examiwing  Committee.— E,  W.  Wines,  W.  T.  Rees,  G.  S.  lunis. 

FOURTH   DEPARTMENT. 

John  Riokers,  Sandusky,  sofa. 
W.  G.  Dunn  &.  Co.,  Columbus,  display  of  carpets. 
Kershaw,  Kranss  &  Putnam,  Columbus,  display  of  carpets. 
Freeman,  Staley  &  Mortou,  Colnmbas,  display  of  carpets. 
J.  M.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Columbus,  folding  bed-stead. 

*'  '*  child's  bedstead. 

M.  C.  Liliey  &.  Co.,  Columbus,  display  of  regalias,  lodge,  and  military  supplies. 
W.  D.  Freeman,  Columbus,  flavoring  extracts  and  perfumery. 
Wm.  Kurtz,  Columbus,  Maris'  patent  breast  collar  for  horses. 
George  £.  Moore,  Columbus,  Moore's  champiou  plaiter. 
John  Riokers,  Sandasky,  arm  chair. 
C.  Seibert,  Columbus,  guns,  pistols,  and  tishiag  tackle. 
Clarence  Waring,  Columbus,  doll's  bedstead. 
Mora  Ford,  Columbus,  cross  on  perforated  paper. 
Miss  Carrie  Martin,  Columbus,  match-safe  on  card-board. 

"  "  cigar  case  on  card-board. 

Miss  Flora  Martin,  Columbus,  frames  on  card -board. 
Mary  Speaks,  Colnmbns,  lady's  lace  cap. 
Miss  Carrie  Martin,  Columbus,  pin-cushion . 
Mrs.  £.  Frankenberg,  Columbus,  pair  of  knit  gloves. 
Miss  Carrie  Gk>etz,  Columbus,  crochet  baskets. 
Miss  Ida  Barker,  Columbus,  pair  of  ladies'  kid  gloves,  made  by  exhibitor. 

**  ^*  pair  of  gent's  kid  gloves,  made  by  exhibiter. 

"  **  handkerchief  and  glove  box. 

Miss  Mary  Zuck,  Columbus,  chair  tidies  on  '^anvas. 
Henry  Lowry,  Columbus,  specimen  of  hand  carving. 
Miss  Jennie  Slee,  Columbus,  air  castles  (paper). 
AnchindosB  Bros.,  New  York,  J.  &  P.  Coats'  spool  cotton. 
B.  W.  Linen,  Columbus,  display  of  furnishing  goods. 
A.  Landauer  &  Sons,  Columbus,  gent's  overcoat. 

£.  O.  Randall  &  Co.,  Columbus,  perforated  wrapping  paper  and  cabinets. 
£.  O.  Randall  &  Co.,  Columbus,  fancy  screen. 
Halm,  Bellows  &  Butler,  Columbus,  parlor  inlaid  table. 

Examining  Committee. — C.  P.  L.  Butler,  John  W.  Liliey,  Louis  E.  Loechler. 
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FIFTH  DBPARTMENT. 


J.  T.  Corbin,  Dablin,  saok  of  com  floor. 

Dayid  WilliamB,  Colambas,  display  of  potatoes. 

P.  K.  Dederick,  Albany,  New  York,  patent  bale  of  hay. 

J.  B.  Stewart,  Flint,  timothy  hay. 

Frank  Ford,  Ravenna,  sample  of  tomatoes  (Alpha). 

Examining  Committee.— John  Montgomery,  Granville;  S.  R.  Moore,  West  Zanesville; 
G.  H.  Lattimer,  Hilliard. 

reqaest  of  the  members  in  charge,  we,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  a  lot  of 
Higgins's  Enreka  salt,  exhibited  by  George  Bobb,  agent,  of  Colombus,  and  recommend 
for  him  a  diploma. 

Special  Committee, — D.  A.  Williams,  L.  L.  Pope,  G.  H.  Lattimer. 

SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Breyfogle,  San  Jose,  California,  collection  of  prepared  ferns. 

Barrow  &  Co.,  Colnmbns,  revolving  business  directory. 

Albert  Baker,  Colnmbns,  two  stalks  of  growing  cotton. 

Clark  White,  Colnmbns,  enlarged  colored  photograph. 

Grant  Rogers,  Colnmbns,  display  of  minerals. 

L.  A.  Beauman,  Colnmbns,  photo-ohromo. 

**  **  imitation  of  painting. 

Miss  Alna  Leonard,  Colnmbns,  collection  of  pastil  paintings. 
Alired  Hanford,  Colnmbns,  collection  of  bntterflies. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Peters,  Colnmhns,  medley  pictnres. 
£.  F.  Beckwith,  Colnmbns,  painting  of  Pope  Pins  IX. 

«  **  marine  painting. 

E.  W.  Blake,  Colnmbns,  oil  painting. 
Examining  Committee,— J,  M.  Briggs,  Will  D.  Heyl,  A.  J.  Wilson. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

REPORT  UPON  THE  HORSE  EXHIBIT— BY  L.  G.  DELANO. 

To  the  state  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

As  secretary  of  your  Committee  of  Awards  on  Horses,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  an 
accurate  description  of  each  animal  entered  for  a  prize.  The  descriptions,  with  age, 
weight,  girth,  height,  pedigree,  name  of  owner  and  breeder,  have  been  recorded  and 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  Board  for  reference.  The  total  number  of  entries  made  in 
this  department  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-two,  classed  as  follows:  Thorough- 
breds, 16;  Roadsters,  43;  General  Purpose,  40;  Draft,  50;  Light  Harness,  16;  Saddle,  8; 
Matched  Teams,  12 ;  Trotters  and  Pacers,  53 ;  Runners,  9 ;  Sweepstake  Draft,  14 ;  Sweep- 
stake Thoroughbred  and  Roadsters,  13 ;  Jacks  and  Mules,  8. 

THOROUGHBREDS. 

StalUons  four  years  old  and  over, — In  this  class  there  were  four  entries,  aged  from  five 
to  seventeen  years ;  their  average  height  16i  hands,  girth  6  feet  4  inches,  and  weight 
1,080  pounds.    The  first  premium  was  awarded  Enterprise,  a  bay  stallion,  owned  and 
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bred  by  O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  WincbeBter,  Ohio.  He  was  foaled  April,  1871 ;  sired  by 
imported  Horrah ;  first  dam  Emily  Peyton,  by  Lexington.  He  is  sixteen  bands  bigb, 
Cirth  six  feet  three  inches,  and  weighed  eleven  handred  and  twenty  pounds.  He  has 
fine  style,  a  good  body,  muscle  and  bone. 

The  second  premiam  was  awarded  to  Bastion,  a  dark  chestnnt  stallion,  bred  by  L.  J. 
Polk,  of  Tennessee ;  owned  by  Mahoy  &  Greenless,  South  Solon,  Ohio ;  was  foaled  in 
1861,  sired  by  Commodore,  by  Boston,  first  dam  by  imported  Ambassador.  He  is  fifteen 
and  one-half  hands  higb,  girth  six  feet  and  eight  inches,  and  weighs  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  His  style  is  attractive,  he  has  a  good  body,  short,  strong  legs,  and  is 
well  muscled. 

Sidlliona  three  years  oM.— There  were  two  entries  in  this  class.  The  first  premium  was 
awarded  Jack,  a  bay,  foaled  May,  1875,  bred  and  owned  by  O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Win- 
•heeter,  Ohio ;  sired  by  imported  Hurrah,  first  dam  Linda  Peyton,  by  Ringmaster,  second 
dam  Emily  Peyton,  by  Lexington.  He  is  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high,  stylish,  well 
muscled,  with  good  legs  and  body.  ' 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  Oriole,  a  chestnut  stallion,  bred  by  Newton  Shelby, 
Fayette  county,  Ohio,  owned  Ity  Mahoy  &  Bros.,  South  Solon,  Ohio;  foaled  in  1875,  sired 
by  Bastion,  first  dam  by  Baywood,  second  dam  by  War  Dance.  He  stands  fifteen  hands 
one  inch  high,  girth  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  weighs  eight  hundred  and  five  pounds. 

JStallions  tw0  years  0ld.— The  only  entry  in  this  class  was  Corrella,  bred  and  owned  by 
John  Reber,  of  Lancaster.  He  was  awarded  the  first  premium.  He  is  an  extra  stylish 
chestnut  stallion ;  form,  muscle,  and  bone  all  good.  Sired  by  imported  Hurrah,  first  dam 
Bonnie  Kate  by  imported  Scotland,  second  dam  Tonng  Fashion  by  imported  Monarch. 

Stallione  one  year  old, — But  one  entry  in  this  class.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Charley,  a  brown  colt  one  year  old,  bred  and  owned  by  Mahoy  &  Brother,  South  Solon, 
Ohio.  He  is  stylish  and  handsome,  weighs  785  pounds,  is  well  muscled,  has  good  legs 
and  bone ;  was  sired  by  Bastion,  first  dam  by  Baywood.  He  is  fidl  brother  to  Oriole, 
winner  of  the  second  premium  in  the  three-year-old  stallion  class. 

Mares  four  years  old  and  over, — In  this  class  there  were  four  entries,  aged  from  four  to 
•even  years,  their  average  height  fifteen  hands  three  inches,  girth  five  feet  eight  and 
one-half  inches,  and  weight  796  pounds— all  in  their  racing  form  except  one.  The  first 
premium  was  awarded  to  Maggie  Shields,  bred  by  William  Shields,  of  Newark,  Ohio, 
owned  by  H.  J.  Bidleman,  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  was  foaled  in  1873,  sired  by  Woodstock, 
by  imported  Australian ;  first  dam  Nellie  Boston,  by  Frank  Boston,  by  Lexington.  She 
is  a  chestnut,  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high,  weighs  825  pounds  in  racing  form,  and 
girth  five  feet  eight  inches.    She  has  fine  style,  good  body,  legs,  muscle,  and  bone. 

The  second  preminm  was  awarded  to  Bertie  May,  a  bay  filly  four  years  old,  bred  by 
T.  O'Bannon,  of  Newar-i,  Ohio,  owned  by  P.  A.  Graves,  of  Hartford,  Ohio ;  sired  by 
Woodstock,  by  imported  Australian,  first  dam  Wkxy,  by  imported  Cruiser,  second  dam 
Buckeye  Lass,  by  Admiral.  She  is  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high,  weighs  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  her  racing  form,  and  girths  five  feet  seven  inches. 

Mares  three  years  old, — The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  the  only  entry  in  this  class, 
Lady  Middleton,  a  bay  bred  and  owned  by  John  Reber,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio ;  sired  by 
imported  Hurrah,  dam  Lady  Lancaster,  by  imported  Monarch.  The  dam  of  this  filly 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  noted  race  horses  of  the  day,  among  which  were  Malcolm, 
Ontario,  Lady  Fairfield,  and  others.  Lady  Middleton  measured  in  racing  condition  fif- 
teen hands  high,  girths  five  feet  nine  inches,  and  weighs  nine  hundred  pounds.  Her 
form  is  nearly  perfect,  muscle  and  bone  good.    She  exhibited  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Mares  two  years  old*—  The  only  entry  in  this  class  was  awarded  the  first  premium.  Lady 
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Bastion,  a  chestnut  filly,  bred  and  owned  by  Mahoy  &  Bros.,  South  Solon,  Ohio.  She 
is  fifteen  hands  high,  live  feet  ten  inches  girth,  and  weighs  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds;  sired  by  Bastion,  first  dam  by  Bay  wood,  and  is  full  sister  to  Oriole  and  Charley ; 
style,  bone,  legs,  muscle,  body,  and  action  all  very  good. 

One  year  old  fillies,— One  entry.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  Lonise  Gwynne,  a 
bay  filly  bred  by  r»»*  1»^6  Baldwin  Gwynne,  of  Colambus,  owned  by  Henry  Taylor, 
Columbus.  She  is  %  x  vedingly  well  bred ;  sired  by  imported  Hurrah,  first  dam  Nellie 
Gwynne,  by  Bonnie  Scotland,  second  dam  Gray  Alice,  by  Chorister,  third  dam  Alice  Car- 
neal  (Lexington  dam).  She  is  fifteen  hands  high,  five  feet  seven  inches  girth,  and  weighs 
eight  hundred  pounds ;  has  fair  style,  a  good  body,  with  excellent  legs. 

BROOD  MARKS  WITH  FOAL  BY  SIDE. 

One  entry  in  this  class,  and  the  first  premium  was  awarded  Reseda,  with  colt  at  her 
side;  sired  by  Enterprise.  She  is  a  bay  mare  bred  by  Wm.  M.  Anderson,  of  Circleville, 
Ohio,  owned  by  O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  fifteen  hands  high,  compactly 
built,  bone  rather  light;  sired  by  Revolver,  by  Reveum;  first  dam  Crescutine,  by 
Vandal.  * 

ROADSTER  STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over. — There  were  ten  entries  in  this  class,  aged  from  five  to  eleven 
years.  Their  average  height  was  fifteen  hands  three  inches,  average  girth  6ix  feet,  and 
average  weight  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  the 
chestnut  stallion  Mohawk  Chief,  bred  by  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Granville,  Ohio,  owned  by 
W.  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Shaler's  Mills,  Ohio ;  foaled  in  1870,  got  by  HalPs  Mohawk,  dam  by 
Green  Mountain  Morgan.  He  has  good  style,  a  flat  leg,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle, 
a  round  body,  and  a  trotting  record  of  2:30. 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  White  Foot,  a  chestnut  stallion,  bred  and  owned 
by  the  St.  Jose]>h's  Institute,  Somerset,  Ohio.  He  was  foaled  in  1872,  sired  by  Ringgold, 
first  dam  by  Blood's  Black  Hawk,  second  dam  by  Edwin  Forrest.  He  is  fifteen  hands 
three  inches  high ;  style,  action,  bone,  muscle,  and  form  all  good. 

Stallions  three  years  old.— -In  this  class  there  were  five  entries,  their  average  height 
fifteen  hands,  girth  five  feet  six  inches,  weight  nine  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  first 
premium  was  awarded  ''Frank,''  a  bay  stallion,  bred  and  owned  by  Charles  Pratt,  South 
Charleston,  Ohio,  sired  by  Clark's  Mohawk,  Jr.,  dam  by  Flying  Morgan.  He  is  fifteen 
hands  three  inches  high,  girth  fiv«  feet  ten  inches,  and  weighs  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds;  style  and  form  good,  strong  legs,  well  muscled,  and  trots  in  about  three 
minutes. 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  "Georgo,"  a  brown  stallion  bred  and  owned  by 
O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio;  sired  by  Mambrino  franby ;  first  dam  by  Cham- 
pion Searcher;  he  is  fifteen  and  one  half  hands  high;  girth  five  feet  six  inches,  and 
weighs  eight  hundred  and  sixty  pounds;  fair  style,  good  budy,  legs,  and  action ;  trots 
in  about  three  and  one-half  minutes. 

Stallions  two  years  old. — The  exhibitioa  in  this  class  was  excellent:  nine  entries ;  their 
average  height  fifteen  hands  three  inches ;  girth  five  feet  seven  inches,  and  weight  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  The  fir^t  prize  was  awarded  to  Baker  Pasha;  bred  by 
Wm.  Carson,  ChilHcothe,  Ohio,  and  owned  by  Dr.  Grace,  of  Chillicothe.  He  is  a  bay 
stallion  fifteen  bauds  t;igh ;  girth  five  feet  nine  inches,  and  weighs  nine  hundred  pounds ; 
has  excellent  legs,  feet,  bone,  and  muscle ;  very  fine  style  and  action  ;  can  trot  in  three 
minutes;  got  by  Mambrino  Beave,  by  Mambrino  Chief;  first  dam  Lucy  Wilson,  by 
Mambrino,  by  Mambrino  Chief. 
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The  second  premium  was  awarded  Bobert  Bdidb,  a  black  stallion  owned  and  bred  by 
William  Barns,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Sired  by  Hailstorm,  by  Mambrino  Patchen ;  first 
dam  by  Flying  Clond.  He  is  fifteen  hands  high ;  has  excellent  action ;  trots  fast,  fine 
style,  and  good  legs  and  body. 

ROADBTBR  MARES. 

-Fbur  years  old  and  atfer, — Seven  entries  in  this  class,  their  average  height  fifteen  and 
one-half  hands,  girth  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  weight  nine  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
The  first  premium  was  awarded  the  bay  mare  Fashion,  bred  and  owned  by  Wm.  M. 
Teazel,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  foaled  in  1873 ;  sired  by  Clark's  Mohawk,  Jr. ;  first  dam  a 
Mambrino  and  Clay  mare.  She  is  remarkably  stylish  and  attractive,  fifteen  and  one-half 
hands  high,  weighs  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  has  good  limbs,  round  body,  and 
trots  in  2:30.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  Flora  Clay,  a  black  mare,  bred  by  Jacob 
Dubois,  of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  owned  by  Qeo.  D.  Chapman,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  was  foaled 
in  1869 ;  got  by  C.  M.  Clay,  Jr. ;  first  dam  unknown.  She  is  fifteen  and  one- half  hands 
high,  girth  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  weighs  nine  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  Body, 
legs,  muscle,  style,  and  general  appearance  excellent ;  trots  better  than  2:40. 

Mares  three  years  old, — Four  entries,  their  average  height  fifteen  hands  three  inches, 
girth  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  weight  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  pounds.  The  first 
premium  was  awarded  Jessie,  a  brown  filly,  bred  and  owned  by  James  Clark,  New  Moor- 
field,  Ohio ;  sired  by  Clark's  Mohawk,  Jr. ;  dam  unknown.  Height  sixteen  hands,  girth 
six  feet,  and  weight  eleven  hundred  pounds.  She  is  a  remarkably  stout  filly,  well 
muscled,  with  good  style  and  action.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  Dollie,  a  bay 
filly  bred  by  John  Stimmel,  Columbus,  Ohio,  owneil  b^v  CliurleM  Talbot,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  sired  by  Hall's  Mohawk,  dam  by  a  Bellfounder  h^rno.  Siio  is  fifteen  haixN  •  hret) 
inches  high,  girth  five  feet  eight  inches,  tnd  weighs  uine  hundred  and  fifbv  pounds. 
Her  action,  style,  form,  and  general  appearance  are  all  good. 

Mares  two  years  old. — One  entry ;  the  committee  awarded  the  second  prt^nhiun  to  Lady 
Kerns,  bred  and  owned  by  D.  S.  Elliott,  Alton,  Ohio,  a  brown  filly  nirt-d  l>y  a  second 
Huirah,  dam  unknown.    Light  bone  and  body,  poor  action,  stylt^,  and  Hpft'ii 

FILLIES. 

One  year  oW.— One  entry  in  this  class.  The  first  premium  was  a,\vanle«l  a  filly  bred 
and  owned  by  A.  H.  Foster,  Alexandria,  Ohio;  sired  by  Erie  AbdaiUb,  dam  by  Pilot. 
She  is  fifteen  hands  high,  girth  five  feet  five  inches,  and  weighs  ( i^bt  hundred  and 
ninety-fi.ve  pounds.    Her  bone,  body,  style,  and  action  are  all  good. 

Brood  mareSt  with  foal  hy  side, — There  were  two  entries  in  this  class,  only  one  consid- 
ered worthy  of  a  premium.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  Abdalline,  seven  years  old, 
bred  by  A.  Fox  worth,  owned  by  G.  W.  Kenan,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio ;  sired  by  Pacing 
Abdallah,  by  Alexander's  Abdallah,  first  dam  by  Cookspnr.  Her  foal  was  by  Sterling 
Revolver.  She  is  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high,  girth  six  feet  five  inches,  and  weighs 
eleven  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  Shows  fine  action  and  style.  Bone,  muscle,  and 
body  good. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over, — There  were  twelve  entries  in  this  class,  ten  of  which  were 
exceedingly  well-bred  roadsters,  and  two  as  well-bred  saddle  horses.    Their  ages  were  • 
from  four  to  eighteen  years,  their  average  height  fifteen  hands  three  and  thtee-quarters 
inches,  girth  six  feet  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  weight  eleven  hundred  and  forty-five 
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ponnds.  The  first  preminm  was  awarded  Mambrino  Tranby,  a  black  stallion  nine  year» 
old,  bred  by  Dr.  Herr,  LeziDgt.on,  Eentaoky,  and  owned  by  O.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Win- 
ohester,  Ohio ;  sired  by  Mambrino  Patohen  (fnll  brother  of  Lady  Thorn),  first  dam  » 
thoronghbred  mare  by  Mahomet.  He  is  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high,  girth  six  feet 
three  inches,  and  weighs  eleyen  hundred  and  sixty- five  ponnds.  His  legs  are  short, 
strong,  and  well  mnscled ;  good  style,  and  can  trot  in  three  minutes.  The  second  pre- 
mium was  awarded  Abdallah,  Ji.,  a  bay  stallion  eight  years  old,  bred  and  owned  by 
8.  J.  Truesdale,  Cbesterville,  Ohio.  He  is  a  high-bred  roadster,  sired  by  Erie  Abdallah, 
first  dim  by  Old  Mohawk,  sire  of  Clark's  Mohawk,  Jr.,  and  Hall's  Mohawk.  His  height 
is  fifteen  hands  three  inches,  girth  six  feet  two  inches,  and  weight  eleven  hundred  and 
forty  ponnds.  Style  good ;  legs  short  and  strong,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle ;  » 
round,  long  body,  good  action,  and  can  trot  in  2:40  er  better. 

Stallions  three  years  old. — In  this  class  there  were  eight  entries,  breed  as  follows :  Fire 
roadsters,  two  draft  and  roadster,  and  one  draft.  Their  average  height  was  fifteen 
hands  three  inches,  girth  six  feet  one  inch,  and  weight  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pomnds.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  John  Gilpin,  a  bay  stallion,  bred  and  owned  by 
R.  C.  Stewart,  Seven  Mile,  Ohio ;  sired  by  Strader's  C.  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  first  dam  by  Indian 
Chief,  by  Blood  Chief.  He  is  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high,  bone  rather  slight  for  thia 
class,  legs  good,  but  loug,  body  very  good ;  excellent  style  and  good  action.  The  second 
preminm  was  awarded  Dexter,  a  black  stallioo,  bred  and  owned  by  J.  A.  Greene,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  sired  by  a  Morgan  horse  out  of  a  well-bred  mare  of  Gray  Eagle  stock. 
He  is  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high  girth,  six  feet  one  inch,  and  weighs  one  thousand 
and  seventy  pounds;  good,  strong,  short  legs  rather  light  muscle,  and  a  good  body ;  hia 
style  and  general  appearance  not  attractive ;  shows  good  trotting  action. 

Stallions  two  years  old, — The  first  prize  was  awarded  the  only  entry  in  the  class— Ab- 
dallah, owned  and  bred  by  J.  B.  Stewart,  Flint,  Ohio ;  sired  by  Erie  Abdallah  :  dam  by 
a  Bellfounder  horse ;  his  body,  legs,  style,  and  action  all  good. 

GENERAL  PUBP08B  MARES. 

Four  years  old  and  over, — There  were  nine  entries  in  this  class,  from  five  to  nine  yeara 
old,  of  the  following  strains :  Roadsters,  five ;  draft,  one ;  draft  and  Canadian,  one ;  un- 
known, two.  Their  average  height  was  fifteen  hands  three  and  one- third  inches ;  girth  ' 
six  feet  two  and  two-thirds  inches,  and  weight  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  The 
first  premium  was  awarded  the  bay  mare  Jennie,  seven  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  and  owned  by  R.  C.  Stewart,  Seven  Mile,  Ohio,  sired  by  Indian 
Chief,  first  dam  Bertram  and  Copper  Bottom  stock.  She  stands  sixteen  hands  high,  fine 
style,  round,  long  body,  clean  limb,  bone  and  muscle  most  too  small  and  light  for  thia 
class;  action  very  good.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  the  gray  mare  Queen, 
eight  years  old,  bred  by  Joshua  Showers,  Marion,  Ohio,  owned  by  N.  M.  Runyan,  same 
place,  sired  by  Lewis'  Bellfounder,  dam  by  Eclipse  3d ;  clean,  strong  legs,  good  bone, 
muscle,  and  body ;  style  ordinary,  action  good ;  trots  in  2:40. 

Mares  three  years  old, — Four  entries  in  this  class,  of  the  following  breeds :  Thorough- 
bred, one ;  roadster,  two ;  draft,  one ;  their  average  height  fifteen  hands  three  and  one- 
half  inches,  girth  six  feet  two  inches,  and  weight  eleven  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
Their  quality  and  classifications  were  so  poor  that  the  committee  awarded  but  one  pre- 
mium. The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  a  bay  filly,  bred  and  owned  by  O.  P.  Chaney, 
Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  sired  by  Mambrino  Tranby,  first  dam  unknown.  She  is  fifteen 
hands  thred  inches  high,  girth  six  feet  three  inches,  and  weighs  twelve  hundred  and  fiv» 
pounds.    Her  bone,  muscles,  body,  and  general  appearance  are  all  very  good. 
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Filliea  two  years  old, — Three  entries  in  this  class,  of  the  following  breeds :  Thorough- 
bred, one ;  draft,  one ;  roadster,  one ;  average  height  fourteen  bands  three  inches,  girth 
five  feet  eight  and  one-tbird  inches,  and  weight  nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The 
first  premium  was  awarded  Lady  Riley,  a  chestnut,  bred  and  owned  by  James  Riley, 
Hebron,  Kentucky,  sired  by  Graves'  Abdallah,  first  dam  by  Tom  Crowder.  She  is  fif- 
teen  hands  bigh,  good  form,  bone,  and  action ;  muscle  light  for  the  class,  and  ordinary 
style.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  a  chestnut  filly.  Queen,  bred  and  owned  by 
Mahoy  Brothers,  South  Solon,  Ohio,  sired  by  Bastion,  dam  a  thoroughbred  mare  by 
Baywood.  She  is  fourteen  hands  two  incbes  high,  girth  five  feet  five  inches,  and 
weigbs  eight  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  clean  limbs,  good  body,  light  muscle,  a  thorough- 
bred appearance,  and  belongs  in  that  class. 

Brood  mare  with  foal  hy  side, — There  were  three  entries,  two  of  which  were  excluded, 
one  belonging  to  B.  C.  Stewart,  received  a  premium  for  four  year  old  mare  and  was  ex- 
cluded under  the  rule  that  a  mare  can  be  exhibited  only  in  one  class  and  for  sweepstakes. 
The  mare  belonging  to  A.  H.  Foster,  Alexandria,  Ohio,  excluded  on  account  of  her  colt 
being  over  a  year  old.  The  committee  awarded  the  second  premium  only,  and  that  to  a 
bay  mare  ten  years  old.  Petty  Boon,  bred  and  owned  by  B.  S.  Elliott,  Alton,  Ohio ;  got 
by  a  Canadian  horse,  dam  unknown ;  colt  by  her  side  weight  475  pounds,  and  was  sired 
by  a  quarter-bred  Belgium  stallion.  She  is  fifteen  hands  one  inch  high,  girth  six  feet 
three  inches,  and  weigbs  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  a  short,  round  body,  with 
good  muscle,  but  very  ordinary  style. 

DRAFT  STALLIONS. 

Four  years  old  and  over. — There  were  ten  entries  in  this  class,  seven  of  which  were  im- 
ported ;  aged  from  four  to  nine  years  ;  average  height  sixteen  bands  and  two  inches ; 
girtb  six  feet  nine  inche«),  and  weight  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  The 
first  premium  was  awarded  the  brown  Clydesdale  stallion  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  bred  in 
Scotland,  imported  by  John  Reber,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  owned  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Jones,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  He  is  nine  years  old,  sixteen  hands  three  inches  high,  girtb 
six  feet  ten  inches,  and  weighs  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  His  bone  and  muscle 
are  exceedingly  strong  and  well  developed,  a  splendid  back  and  body,  legs  short,  very 
stout  and  clean,  with  good  feet  and  fine  action.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to 
the  bay  stallion  George,  four  years  old,  bred  and  owned  by  James  T.  Miller,  Marble 
Cliffs,  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  sired  by  imported  Belgium,  first  dam  by  Old  Valley  Bill ; 
second  dam  unknown.  He  is  sixteen  and  one-half  hands  high,  girth  six  feet  five  inches, 
and  weighs  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds ;  legs  and  bone  light  for  weight  of 
body  ;  muscle  good ;  style  and  appearance  good. 

Stallions  three  years  old. — ^There  were  three  entries,  all  natives,  their  average  height  six- 
teen hands  and  two  and  one-tbird  inches,  girth  six  feet  nine  inches,  weight  fifteen  bun. 
dred  and  eighty  pounds.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  a  cprey  stallion,  bred  and  owned 
by  David  Postle,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  Sired  by  imported  Belgium ;  first  dam  a  half-bred 
Norman,  by  Old  Valley  Bill.  He  is  sixteen  bands  and  two  inches  bigh,  girth  six  feet 
eight  inches,  and  weighs  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  Bone  and  muscle  good,  with 
excellent  legs  and  feet.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  the  bay  stallion  Belgium,  Jr., 
bred  and  owned  by  David  McClurg,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  Sired  by  imported  Belgium ;  first  dam 
a  three-quarter  bred  draft  mare.  He  is  fifteen  hands  three  incbes  high,  girtb  seven  feet, 
and  weigbs  sixteen  bundred  pounds ;  bone,  muscle,  body,  legs,  style,  and  action  all  very 
good. 
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SialUona  two  years  old.— Two  entries.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  Crown  Prince,  Jr., 
a  bay,  bred  and  owned  by  Wm.  Emerson,  Fredericktown.  He  is  sixteen  hands  and  one 
inch  high,  girth  six  feet  seven  inches,  and  weighs  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  ex- 
cellent legs  and  feet,  heavy  body,  strong  bone  and  muscle ;  style  and  action  good ;  sired 
by  imported  Crown  Prince;  dam,  a  quarter  Norman.  The  second  premium  was  awarded 
Billy,  a  bay,  bred  and  owned  by  Levi  Kidder,  Woodstock,  Ohio.  Sired  by  the  Clyde 
stallion  imported  Prince  Alfred ;  dam  by  the  Imported  draft  stallion  Niger;  second  dam 
a  quarter-bred  draft  mare.  He  is  fifteen  hands  one  inch  high,  girth  six  feet  four  inches, 
and  weighs  twelve  hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  strong,  clean  limbs,  good  bone,  muscle, 
and  style. 

Stallions  one  year  oW.— Four  entries.  Average  height  fifteen  hands,  girth  six  feet,  and 
weight  eleven  hundred  pounds.  First  premium  awarded  to  a  bay,  bred  and  owned  by 
David  Bulliard,  Fredericktown,  Ohio.  Sired  by  imported  Crown  Prince ;  dam  unknown ; 
he  is  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high,  girth  six  feet  one  inch,  and  weighs  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds ;  excellent  legs  and  body,  good  style,  and  fair  action.  The  second  pre- 
mium was  awarded  a  brown  colt,  Prince,  Jr.,  bred  and  owi^ed  by  Daniel  Vernon,  Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio.  Sired  by  imported  Crown  Prince ;  dam,  a  half  Norman  mare,  by  im- 
ported Bob.  He  is  fifteen  hands  high,  girth  six  feet,  and  weighs  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds ;  has  good  legs,  feet,  and  body ;  style  and  action  very  fine. 


DRAFT  MARB8. 

Mares  four  years  old  and  o»er.— There  were  four  entries  in  this  class.  Their  average 
height  was  sixteen  hands  one  inch,  girth  six  feet  eleven  inches,  and  weight  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  the  brown  mare  Belle,  bred  and 
owned  by  James  T.  Miller,  Marble  Cliffs,  Ohio.  Sired  by  imported  Belgium ;  dam,  a 
half-bred  Clyde  mare.  She  is  a  mare  of  fine  size  and  good  muscular  development.  The 
second  premium  was  awarded  Lady  Belgium,  a  grey  mare  bred  and  owned  by  B.  F. 
Elliott,  Alton,  Ohio.  Sired  by  imported  Belgium ;  first  dam  of  unknown  blood.  She  is 
six  years  old,  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high,  bone,  muscle,  body  and  style  all  good- 
Two  very  excellent  mares  entered  in  this  class  (one  by  W.  J.  Harbert,  Ostrander,  Ohio, 
and  one  by  C.  A.  McMullen,  of  Milford  Centre),  arrived  to  late  to  exhibit.  Mr.  Harbert's 
mare  afterwards  received  first  prize  in  draft  sweepstakes. 

Mares  three  years  old. — ^There  were  seven  entries.  The  average  height  was  sixteen 
hands,  girth  six  feet  eight  inches,  and  weight  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  the  roan  filly  Kate,  bred  by  James  Fullington,  Irwin  Station, 
Ohio,  and  owned  by  C.  A.  McMullen,  Milford  Centre,  Ohio.  Sired  by  imported  Prince 
Imperial;  first  dam  by  imported  Doc.  (the  Baker  horse);  second  dam  by  imported  Louis 
Napoleon ;  third  *\  im  a  well  breed  mare.  She  is  sixteen  hands  two  inches  high,  girth 
seven  feet  one  inch,  and  weighs  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds;  has  shorty 
strong  legs,  heavy  b  idy,  good  bone,  style,  and  action.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
Nellie  Clyde,  a  black  filly,  bred  and  owned  by  James  McCloud,  Plain  City,  Ohio.  Sired 
by  imported  Sir  Robert  Bruce ;  dam,  a  half-bred  Norman  mare  by  Old  Valley  Bill.  She 
is  sixteen  hands  one  inch  high,  girth  six  feet  ten  inches,  and  weighs  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty-five  pounds ;  bone,  legs  and  feet  excellent ;  style  and  action  only  fair. 

Two-year  old  mares. — ^There  were  seven  entries.  Their  average  height  fifteen  hands  two 
inches,  girth  six  feet  seven  inches,  and  weight  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  first  premium  was  awarded  a  bay  mare  owned  and  bred  by  Samuel  Taylor,  Plain 
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City ;  Ohio,  sired  by  impoited  Sir  Robert  Brnce ;  dam  a  half  bred  mare  by  imported  Bel  - 
giuxDf  she  is  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high,  girth  six  feet  seven  inches,  and  weighs  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  poands.  Qood  bone  and  muscle  ;  legs  and  body  extra  good,  style 
and  action  fair.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  Jano,  a  brown  filly,  bred  and  owned 
by  Dow  Martin,  Woodstock,  Ohio,  sired  by  the  imported  French  stallion  Charley,  dam 
a  half-bred  Norman,  by  Old  Valley  Bill.  She  is  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high,  girth  six 
feet  seven  inches,  and  weighs  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  has  a  round  strong 
body,  flat  leg,  and  good  style. 

One-year  old  fiUy. — There  were  four  entries.  Their  average  height  fifteen  hands,  girth 
five  feet  eleven  inches,  and  weight  ninehundred  and  eighty  pounds.  The  first  premium  was 
awarded  Lady,  a  bay,  bred  and  owned  by  Wm.  Emerson,  Frederick  town,  Ohio,  got  by 
imported  Crown  Prince,  dam  a  quarter  bred  Norman  mare.  She  is  fifteen  hands  one 
inch  high,  girth  six  feet  one  inch,  and  weighs  one  thousand  and  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  other  entries  were  considered  unworthy  of  any  premium  by  the  judges. 

Brood  mares  with  foal  hy  «irfe.— There  were  seven  entries.  Their  average  height  sixteen 
hands,  girth  six  feet  five  and  one-half  inches,  and  weight  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  Queen,  a  bay  mare  eight  years  old,  bred  and  owned 
by  Geo.  W.  Handley,  Richwood,  Ohio,  sired  by  the  imported  French  horse  Bay  Duke, 
dam  by  Kentucky  Whip.  Her  colt  weighed  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  and  was 
sired  by  the  French  horse  imported  Contract.  Queen  is  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high, 
girth  six  feet  four  inches,  and  weighs  fourteen  hundred  and  seven ty-fiye  pounds:  has  a 
good  strong  limb  and  round  body.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  Fannie,  a  bay  mare 
four  years  old  bred  and  owned  by  John  Major,  West  JeflFerson,  Ohio,  sired  by  imported 
Sir  Robert  Bruce,  dam  of  Norman  and  Bellfonnder  stock.  The  colt  is  by  the  imported 
Clydesdale  scallion  Blithe  Boy,  and  weighs  six  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Fannie  is 
sixteen  and  one-half  -hands  high,  girth  six  feet  seven  inches,  and  weighs  fourteen  hon- 
dred  and  eighty-five  pounds ;  legs,  feet,  and  body  good.  i 

'  GELDINGS  AND  MARES  FOR  LIGHT  HARNESS. 

Fonr  years  old  and  over, — The  exhibition  in  this  class  was  very  good.  There  were 
thirteen  entries,  aged  from  fonr  to  ten  years.  Their  average  height  was  fifteen 
hands  two  inches,  girth  five  feet  eleven  inches,  and  weight  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  Eagle  Plume,  a  gray  gelding  four  year  old,  bred 
and  owned  by  C.  M.  Bosworth,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  sired  by  Bayard  by  Pilot,  Jr.,  first 
dam  of  Black  Hawk,  Morgan  breed.  He  is  fifteen|hands  three  inces  high,  girth  six  feet 
three  inches,  and  weighs  one  thousand  and  ten  pounds.  His  body  and  style  are  good, 
bone,  legs,  and  muscle  light,  action  and  ^eed  excellent,  trots  in  two- thirty.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  Lady  Richmond,  bred  by  J.  C.  Simpson,  of  California,  owned  by 
John  Reber,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  sired  by  the  trotting  stallion  Alf.  Richmond,  dam,  Colum- 
bia, by  Imp.  Bonnie  Scotland.  She  is  a  brown  filly  four  years  old,  fifteen  hands  three 
inches  high,  girth  five  feet  six  inches,  and  weighs  nine  hundred  and  seventy- five 
pounds ;  legs  clean  and  good,  bone,  body  and  style  excellent,  action  very  fine,  trots  in 
three  minntes. 

Mares  and  geldings  three  years  oM.— Three  entries  in  this  class.  Their  average  height 
fifteen  hands  three  inches,  girth  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  weight  nine  hundred  and  sev- 
enty pounds.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  DoUie,  a  bay  filly,  bred  by  John  Stim- 
mel,  of  Columbus,  and  owned  by  Charles  Talbot,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  filly  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  in  the  roadster  class,  for  fillies  three  years  old,  where  a  fall 
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description  may  be  found.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  Buckeye  Boy,  i^  brown  geld- 
ing, bred  and  owned  by  Christ.  Hempy,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  is  sixteen  hands  high, 
girth  six  feet,  and  weighs  one  thousand  and  thirty-five  pounds.  He  has  extra  fine  style, 
good  body,  legs,  and  feet,  and  fine  action ;  sired  by  imported  Hurrah,  dam  by  White 
Hall.    There  were  no  entries  of  two-year  old  mares  and  geldings  for  light  harness. 

SADDLE  HOBSBS. 

Horsej  mare,  or  gelding  for  saddle. — Eight  entries,  four  of  which  were  stallions,  two 
mares,  and  two  geldings,  aged  from  four  to  ten  years.  Their  average  height  fifteen 
hands  two  inches,  girth  six  feet  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  weight  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-fiye  pounds.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  Hedgeford,  a  brown  stallion  nine  years 
old,  owned  by  Riddle  <&  Norris,  Petersburg,  Kentucky.  He  is  fifteen  hands  three 
inches  high,  girth  six  feet  two  inches.  He  is  strong  made,  has  good  legs  and  body,  is 
very  stylish  and  attractive,  only  fair  action,  but  exceedingiy  well  broken  to  all  saddle 
gaits,  and  racks  fast.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  Bruce,  a  bay  stallion  ten  years 
old,  bred  by  R.  A.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  owned  by  Ed.  Van  Meter,  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio,  sired  by  Edwin  Forrest,  first  dam  Maria,  by  Ward's  Black  Hawk.  He  is  a  very 
stylish  horse,  sixteen  hands  high,  excellent  legs,  fine  action,  and  well  broken  to  all  sad- 
dle gaits,  trots  or  racks  either,  better  than  three  minutes. 

MATCHED  HORSES  AKD  MARES. 

Pair  of  coach  geldings  or  mares, — ^Two  entries  in  this  class,  and  but  one  considered 
worthy  of  any  prize.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  A.  R.  Critohfield,  of  Howard, 
Ohio,  for  pair  of  bay  geldings,  ^^Qeorge"  and  ''  Sam,"  sixteen  hands  high,  girth  six 
feet  three  inches  and  six  feet  one  inch,  and  weight  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  and 
eleven  hundred  and  five  pounds;  style  and  action  ordinary. 

FARM  OR  DRAFT  GELDINGS  OR  MARES. 

There  were  five  entries.  All  of  the  animals  of  this  class  were  extra  good.  Their  av- 
erage height  fifteen  hands  three  inches,  girth  six  feet  three  and  one- half  inches,  and 
weight  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  a  pair  of 
gray  mares,  "Fancy"  and  "Lucy,"  five  years  old,  bred  and  owned  by  J.  F.  Handley, 
Reynoldsburg,  Ohio;  sired  by  the  French  stallion  "  Imported  Contract ;"  their  height 
was  fifteen  hands  one  iuch  and  fifteen  hands  three  inches ;  girth,  six  feet  four  inches 
and  six  feet  three  inches ;  weight,  thirteen  hundred  and  five  and  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds ;  form,  bone,  muscle,  style,  ai^d  action  all  good.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  pair  of  roan  geldings,  "George"  and  "Tom,"  owned  and  bred  by  D.  8. 
Elliott,  Alton,  Ohio.  They  are  full  brothers,  sired  by  a  stallion  got  by  Imported  "  Old 
Valley  Bill'';  their  dam  a  Canadian  mare.  They  are  four  and  five  years  old,  fifteen 
hands  one  inch  and  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high,  girth  six  feet  two  inches  and  six  feet 
four  inches,  and  weigh  eleven  hundred  and  eighty- five  and  twelve  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds ;  bone,  muscle,  legs,  style,  and  action  very  good. 

GELDINGS  AND  MARES  FOR  LIGHT  HARNESS. 

In  this  class  there  were  five  entries,  aged  from  four  to  nine  years.  Their  average 
height  sixteen  hands,  girth  five  feet  five  inches,  and  weight  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  a  pair  of  black  mares,  "  Flora  Clay''  and 
"Queen  of  Sheba" — Flora  bred  by  Jacob  Dubois,  of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  and  Queen  of 
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Sheba,  by  0.  B.  Gould,  of  FraDklin  Faroace,  Scioto  connty,  Ohio ;  owned  by  G.  D. 
Chapman,  ColumbaB,  Ohio.  Flora  is  eight  years  old,  fifteen  hands  two  inches  high, 
girth  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  weighs  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds;  sired  by 
C.  M.  Clay,  Jr. ;  dam,  unknown.  Queen  is  seven  years  old,  fifteen  hands  three  inches 
high,  girth  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  weighs  one  thousand  poonds ;  sired  by  Spaniding's 
Abdallah ;  dam  by  C.  M.  Clay,  Jr.  They  make  a  very  attractive  team ;  sounct,  clean 
Smbg,  good  body,  extra  style  and  action ;  can  trot  in  3:40.  The  second  premium  was 
awarded  a  pair  of  chestnut  mares,  *'Kate''  and  '' Minnie '';  bred  by  Chappellear  and 
Lake;  owned  by  H.  C.  Chappellear,  Hopewell,  Ohio;  sired  by  Black  Hawk  Telegraph. 
They  are  eight  years  old,  fifteen  hands  and  fifteen  hands  one  inch  high,  girth  six  feet 
one  inch,  and  weigh  one  thousand  and  thirty-five  ponnda.  They  are  well  formed  ;  have 
good  legs,  style,  and  action. 

TROTTERS. 

Trotting  stallions  that  have  made  a  season  for  mares  during  the  Spring  of  1878,  and  owned  in 
Ohio, — There  were  four  entries.  The  race  was  mile  heats,  three  in  fiye,  and  resulted  as 
follows:  Mohawk  Chief  first  in  each  heat;  Mohawk  Jackson  second  in  each  heat  ; 
Magic  third  in  each  heat ;  Banker  distanced  in  the  first  heat.  The  time  made  was— first 
heat  two  thirty-four  and  one-half,  second  heat  two  thirty-two  and  one-qnarter,  and  third 
heat  two  thirty-five.  The  track  whs  wet  and  deep  in  mad.  The  first  prize  was  award- 
ed Mohawk  Chief,  a  chestnut  stallion,  eight  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Gran- 
ville, Ohio ;  owned  by  W.  B.  Hall,  Shaler's  Mills.  He  in  sixteen  hands  high,  has  good 
bone,  body,  and  style,  and  a  record  of  two  thirty.  He  was  sired  by  Hall's  Mohawk  ; 
dam  by  Green  Mountain  Morgan.  The  second  priz-)  was  awarded  Mohawk  Jackson,  a 
bay  stallion,  six  years  old,  bred  and  owned  by  John  Lee  Paste,  Galion,  Ohio.  He  is 
sixteen  hands  high,  girth  five  feet  t^en  inches,  and  weighs  eleven  hundred  pounds ;  has 
good  legs,  body,  and  style;  his  record  is  two  thirty  seven  and  one-half;  was  sired  by 
Old  Mohawk ;  dam,  a  Bashaw  mare.  The  third  prize  wus  awarded  Magic,  a  brown 
stallion,  eleven  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Peters,  of  Kentucky  ;  owned  by  William  McCloy, 
Wilmington,  Ohio ;  sired  by  American  Clay,  by  C.  M.  Clay,  Jr. ;  first  dam  by  Burkley's 
£d.  Forrest.    He  is  sixteen  bands  high  and  has  a  record  of  two  thirty-three. 

Bunning  mile  heats,  ttco  hest  in  <Aree.— There  were  six  enties  in  this  class.  The  track 
was  very  heavy,  the  rain  foiling  during  the  race.  The  first  heat  was  won  by  Lady  Mid- 
dleton  in  one  forty-seven ;  the  second  and  third  heats  were  taken  by  Index,  in  one  fifty 
and  one  fifty-two.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  the  chestnut  gelding.  Index,  three 
years  old,  bred  by  D.  J.  Crouse,  Ross  county,  Ohio;  owned  by  L.  G  Delano,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio;  he  was  sired  by  Chillicothe  by  Lexington  ;  first  daoi  Margin  by  Revolver,  second 
dam  Einnickinnick  by  Ringgold.  He  is  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high ;  has  good  bone, 
muscle,  and  style.  The  second  promium  was  awarded  Lady  Middleton,  a  bay  filly, 
three  years  old,  owned  and  bred  by  John  Reber,  Lancaster,  Ohio ;  sired  by  Imported 
Hnrrah;  dam  Lady  Lancast-er  by  Imported  Monarch.  (See  full  description  of  Lady 
Middleton  in  thoroughbred  class,  mares  three  years  old.)  The  third  premium  was 
awarded  Frank  Boston,  a  chestnut  stallion,  bred  and  owned  by  Armstrong  and  Smith, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio  ;  he  is  nine  years  old,  fifteen  and  one- half  hands  high,  girth  six  feet 
ten  inches,  and  weighs,  in  racing  condition,  nine  hondred  ponnds.  Pedigree  not  ascer- 
tained. 

Trotting  horsCy  mare,  or  gelding ,  not  over  four  years  oW.— There  were  five  entries  in  this 
class.    The  race  was  mile  heats,  two  best  in  three.    The  first  heat  was  taken  by  Lady 
Clark  in  two  forty- seven  ;  Delaware  Maid  second,  Lady  Richmond  third,  Frolic  fourth, 
11 
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ClandiDe  distaDced.  The  second  beat  was  taken  by  Lady  Clark  in  two  forty-nine ;  Lady 
Richmond  second,  Delaware  Maid  third,  Frolic  foarth.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
Lady  Clark,  a  roan  filly,  bred  and  owned  by  J.  D.  Clark,  Springfield,  Ohio.  She  was 
sired  by  Clark's  Mohawk,  is  fifl^een  and  one-half  hands  high,  girth  five  fStet  eleven 
inches,  and  weighs,  in  racing  condition,  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  poonds.  The  sec- 
ond prize  was  divided  between  Lady  Richmond  and  Delaware  Maid.  For  a  description 
of  Lady  Richmond,  refer  to  second  prize  mares  and  geldings,  four  years  old,  for  light 
harness.  Delaware  Maid  is  a  brown  filly,  owned  by  William  Whitlinger,  Delaware, 
Ohio ;  of  good  appearance ;  her  pedigree  not  obtained. 

8WBKP8TAKE8. 

Thoroughbred  and  Roadster  Stallion,  with  five  of  hie  oolte — There  were  two  entries. 
The  prize  was  awarded  the  tboronghbred  stallion  ''Bastion,"  For  his  description  see 
second  preuiiam  stallion  in  Tboronghbred  class  for  fonr  year  olds.  Four  of  the  five  colca 
exhibited  were  prize  winneni ;  three  of  theui  are  described  in  the  thoroughbred  class  as 
follows:  "' Oriole '  stallion,  three  years  old,  a  second  prize.  Chestnut  stallion,  one 
year  old,  first  prize.  Lady  Boston,  two  years  old,  first  prize."  Queen,  a  two  year  old 
filly,  received  a  second  premium,  and  is  described  in  the  General  Purpose  class.  A  stal- 
lion, two  years  old,  was  the  fifth. 

Stallions  any  age  or  breed,  other  than  draft. — There  were  five  entries.  Chris.  Hempy 
enters  Royal  Prince ;  W.  D.  McKey ,  Red  Cloud ;  R.  C.  Stewart  enters  John  Qilpin ;  D.  W. 
Reed,  Kentucky  Woful  and  Mahoy,  and  Greeuless  enters  Bastion.  The  prize  was 
awarded  "  John  QUpin,"  a  bay,  three  years  old,  bred  and  owned  by  R.  C.  Stewart,  Seven 
Mile,  Otiio ;  sired  by  C.  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  dam  by  Indian  Chief.  He  is  sixteen  hands  high, 
light  bone  and  muscle,  long  but  clean  limbs,  excellent  body  and  good  style. 

Mares  any  age  or  oreed,  other  than  draft. — There  were  six  entries.  Their  average  height 
was  fifteen  hands  one  inch,  girth  tYe  feet  eight  inches,  and  weight  niuc  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  Two  of  the  entries  were  thoroughbreds.  The  prize  was  awarded  Lady 
Middfeton,  bred  and  owned  by  John  Reber,  Lancaster,  Ohio.  For  a  description,  see  the 
first  premium  awarded  thorouKhbred  mares  three  years  old. 

Dr<rft  stalHony  icithfive  of  his  oolts  — There  were  two  entries :  Taylor  &  Jones^  Sir  Rob- 
ert Bruce,  and  Hossack  &.  Silliman's  Crown  Prince.  The  first  premium  was  awarded 
the  imported  Clydesdale  stallion.  Crown  Prince,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland ;  owned  by  Hossack  &  Silliman,  Fredericktown,  Ohio.  He  is  eight  years  old, 
sixteen  and  one-half  hands  high,  girth  seven  feet  three  inches,  and  weighs  eighteen 
hundred  and  ten  pounds.  He  has  excellent  bone,  good  muscle,  back,  shoulders,  and 
legs ;  the  ankles  were  diseased.  Style  and  action  remarkably  good.  Four  of  the  colts 
exhibited  were  prize-takers  in  Draft  class.  For  their  description,  see  two  year  old  stal- 
lion, first  prize ;  two  stallions,  one  year  old,  first  and  second  prizes ;  one  year  old  filly, 
first  prize.  The  fifth  colt  was  a  two  year  old  bay  filly,  entered  in  her  class,  and  failed 
to  receive  a  premium. 

Crown  Prince  also  received  the  prize  for  sweepstakes  draft  stallion,  any  age.  Three 
entries.    Taylor  &  Jones  entered  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  and  Jas,  T.  Miller  entered  "  George."' 

Draft  Uares,  any  age. — ^Eight  entries  in  this  class.  Their  average  height,  sixteen  hands 
two  inches;  girth,  seven  feet;  weight,  fifteen  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  prise 
was  awarded  to  a  black  mare,  Qneen,  five  years  old,  bred  and  owned  by  W.  J.  Harbert, 
Ostrander,  Ohio.  Sired  by  Imported  Lord  Clyde ;  first  dam  by  imported  Niger ;  second 
dam,  a  Canadian  mare.  She  is  sixteen  hands  one  inch  high,  girth  seven  feet  two  incheay 
and  weighs  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds. 
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JACKS  AND  MULES. 

The  entries  in  all  the  classes  were  made  by  one  exhibitor,  and  the  awards  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Best  jack,  first  prise;  pair  mnles,  first  and  second  preminms ;  mole  two  years  old 
and  oTer,  first  and  second  preminms :  mnle  one  year  old,  first  premium.  All  of  which 
were  awarded  to  Jerome  Drais,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  races  daring  the  extra  days  of  the  Fair: 

Double  Team  Trot— Mile  Heats— 3  in  5. 


Name  of  owner,  and  animal. 

Heats. 

Prise. 

let. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

Wm.  McCloy,  Wilmington,  enters  b.  s. 
Magic  and  mate  ........... ........ 

2 

3 

1 
3:12 

2 

1 

3 
2:67 

3 

1 

2 
2:56 

4 
1 

2 

2:57 

Third  prise. 
First  prise. 
Second  prise. 

Alben  Field,  Ashtabala,  enters  r.  g. 
Little  Jake  and  Loafer 

Chas.  Barth,  Colombna,  enters  blk.  m. 

Flora  Clay  and  Qaeen  of  Sheba  .... 

Time 

Pacing  Horse,  Mare,  or  Gbldino — Mile  Heats— 3  in  5. 


Nime  of  owner,  and  animal. 

Heats. 

Prise. 

let. 

2d. 

3d. 

8.  C.  Phillips,  Xenia,  s.  g.  Sleepy  Tom 

A.  T.  Tallman,  MarysvUle,  s.  g.  BiUy  Scott.... 

Jas.  Alexander,  Colnmbas,  g.  m.  Nellie  Gray.. 

Time 

1 

2 

3 

2:22 

1 

2 

3 

2:211 

1 

2 

3 

2:22i 

First  prise. 
Second  prise. 
Third  prise. 

JudgeB^W,  A.  Neil,  London;  W.  Morrison,  Colnmbas;  W.  S.  Shram,  Colambns. 
2:30  Class— Mile  Heats— 3  or  5. 


Name  of  owner,  and  animal. 

Heats. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

Prise. 

J.  S.  Campbell,  Mnrphysboro, 
lU.,  b.  m.  Essex  Maid 

E.  M.  Strode,  Groyepoit,  s.  g. 
Red  Oak... 

3 

1 
2 

4 

5 
2:30 

0 
5 
0 
3 

4 

2:30 

1 
2 
3 

5 
2:30i 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
2:32 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
2:31 

First  prise. 
Second  prise. 
Third  prise. 

Albert  Field,  AshUbnla,  r.  g. 
Little  Jake 

W.  M.  Yeasel,    Springfield, 
b.  m.  Fashion 

B.  H.  Colgrove,  Sharpeborg, 

Ky.,  b.  8.  Whipple 

Time 
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2:40  Class— Mile  Hbats— 3  m  5. 


Name  of  owner,  and  animal. 

Heats. 

Prize. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

Albert  Field,  Ashtabala,  enters 
r  AT.  Loafer  ...... ...... ...... 

2 

6 

1 
3 
4 

2:43 

4 

1 

3 

2 

5 

diet. 
2:35 

3 
1 
2 
4 
6 

1 
5 
3 
4 
2 

1 
4 
3 
5 
2 

1 
3 
2 
4 

5 

First  prize. 
Second  prize. 
Third  prize. 

David  Postle,  Colnmbos,  etjters 
blk.  g  Jerry  Hardwick 

J.  D.  Clark,  New  Moorfield,  en- 
ters r.  m.  Lady  Clark  ......... 

0.  P.  Chaney,  Canal  Winchester, 
enters  g.  g.  Donk 

W.  H.  MoConnell,  Colnmbos,  en- 
ters blk.  g.  Black  Clond 

N.  M.  Runyan,   Marion,   enters 
b.  m.  Ohio  Girl 

Time 

2:37i 

2:36 

2:37 

2:40 

Running— Onr  Mile  Dash. 


Name  of  owner,  and  animal. 

Prize. 

Time. 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  enters  b.  m.  Lady  Middleton 

J.  P.  Bidleman,  Colnmbus,  enters  c.  m.  Maggie  Shields... 
A.  T.  Tallman,  Marysville,  enters  b.  m.  Bertie  May. ...... 

First  prize 

Second  prize  .. 

1:46 

Judges-'W,  S.  Shrum,  W.  Morrison,  8.  F.  West. 


Three  Minute  Class. 


Name  of  owner,  and  animal. 

Heat. 

Prize. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

David  Postle  and  Son,  Camp 
Chase,  hlk.  g  Jerry  Hard- 
wick   

Wm.  Oreeno,  Circleville,  en- 
ters br.  St.  Ontlaw.... ..... 

0 

0 

3 

5 

4 
2:40 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 
2:43i 

2 
1 
3 

5 

4 
2:46 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 
2:37i 

1 
2 
3 

4 

drawn. 
2:42i 

First  prize. 
Second  prize. 
Third  prize. 

"Wm.  Whitlinger,  Delaware, 
enters  br.  m.  Delaware  Maid 

W.  Baker,  Colnmbos,  enters 
b  m.  Gold  Dollar 

Jas.  Clark,  New  Moorefield, 

enters  g.  m.  Clandine 

Time  .... ....  — -- .... . 
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Name  of  owner,  and  animal. 

Heats. 

1st. 

1 
4 

2 
3 

2:27i 

2d. 

3d. 

John  Hines,  Minerva,  enters  g.  g.  Silver  Sides 

W.  M.  Teazel,  Springfield,  enters  b.  g.  Billy  Yeazel 

W.  P.  Einser,  Mansfield,  enters  g.  g.  Deception.. 

C.  A.  Palmer,  Washington  C,H.,enter8  br.  g.  Rip  Rap 

Time 

I 
2 
4 

3 

2:m 

1 
2 
3 
4 

2:221 

Judges— W.  Morrison,  W.  S.  Shram,  8.  F.  West. 

The  names  of  the  committees  for  the  different  classes  were  as  foUlows : 

Jkoroughbred.—W,  Morrison,  Wm.  A.  Neil,  W.  8.  Shrum. 

Roadsters,— W.  Morrison,  Wm.  A.  Neil,  W.  S.  Shmm,  D.  Boyd. 

General  Purpose,— W,  Morrison,  Wm.  A.  Neil,  W.  S  Shram. 

Drqft.—W.  8.  Shram,  J.  B.  Locasv  Wm.  A.  Neil. 

Geldimgs  and  Mares  for  Light  Harness,— J,  B.  Lucas,  W.  S.  Shrum. 

Saddle  Horses.— W,  Morrison,  Wm.  A.  Neil,  W  S.  Shram. 

Matched  Horses  and  Mares, — Wm.  A.  Neil,  J.  B.  Lucas,  W.  8.  Shrum. 

Trotting  Stallions,  Trotting  Horses  four  years  old,  and  Running  Horses. — O.  P.  Chaney, 
W.  8.  Shrum,  W.  Morrison. 

Thorouohbred  and  Roadster  Sweeoitakes. — J.  O'B.  Renick,  D.  Boyd,  L.  B.  Sprauge. 

Drqft  Sweepstakes,—  !,,  B.  Spragne,  Z.  H.  Perrill,  B.  F.  Reese,  8.  8.  Lockwood,  David 
Taylor,  Jr. 

Jacks  and  ifuZea.— Walter  Morrison,  Wm.  A.  Neil. 

At  all  future  exhibitions  I  woold  recommend  a  measorement  and  description  of  al 
animals  entered  for  exhibition,  and  a  record  made  of  the  same.  I  propose  yon  should 
make  the  following  additions  to  the  premium  list:  To  the  Roadster  class,  one  year  old 
stallions,  and  sucking  colts,  male  and  female.  Also  add  sucking  colts,  male  and  female, 
to  the  Thoronghbre  1  and  Draft  class.  The  exhibition  of  Jacks  and  Mules  has  been 
made  by  one  person  only  for  several  years,  and  has  become  of  little  interest  to  specta- 
tors and  exhibiters  of  animals.  With  the  exception  of  the  disagreeable  weather,  every- 
thing connected  with  the  exhibition  in  this  department  gave  general  satisfaction. 

REPORT  UPON  THE  CATTLE  EXHIBIT.— BY  R.  BAKER. 

My  predecessor,  the  gentleman  who  filled  the  o£Sce  of  reporter  to  the  Cattle  Com- 
mittee of  1877,  having  so  folly  enlarged  upon  ngricoltoral  societies,  and  cattle  shows 
partieolarly,  also  npon  the  history  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  exhibited  at  our  fairs, 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  or  follow  in  that  track. 

Doubtless  no  one  thing  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  cattle  breeding 
as  our  State  organization.  Competition  in  the  show  ring  is  a  means  to  stimulate  every 
breeder  competing,  as  well  as  outsiders,  to  greater  exertion  and  closer  examination  into 
the  individual  points  which  make  up  an  animal  of  the  greatest  excellence 
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AU  these  sooleties,  or  shows  for  live  stock,  when  carried  on  by  men  desirin^^  to  en- 
oonrage  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  the  mechanic  in  his  arts,  as  well  as  all  other  indna- 
tries  io  connection  with  the  agricnltaral  interests  of  the  country,  are  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  products  and  enconrarge  every  effort  of  those  employed  in  providiDg  for  the 
increasing  demandd  made  npon  the  soil,  and  especially  for  beef,  cheese,  and  butter. 

Our  State  organization  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  true  priuciple,  and  de- 
serves to  be  encouraged  and  patronized  by  the  poeple  of  Ohio  in  preference  to  any  joint 
stock  company's  organization,  for  the  reason  that  whatever  may  be  made  by  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  or  fair,  will  be  applied  to  make  a  more  liberal  preminm  list  for  the 
future,  and  to  make  the  organization  mor)  efficient  by  encouraging  every  facility  for  a 
higher  development  of  all  interests  connected  with  agriculture,  when  the  main  object  of 
a  joint  stock  company  is  to  secure  a  good  dividend,  and  to  get  an  exorbitant  interest  on 
the  capital  invested. 

The  late  exhibition  at  Columbus  would  not  have  suffered  pecuniarily  by  a  large  and 
powerfol  company  holding  their  exhibition  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State  during 
the  same  week,  had  the  weather  been  favorable  for  visitors  to  attend.  All  must  allow 
that  every  department  in  live  stock,  machinery,  products,  etc.,  etc.,  were  up  to,  and,  in 
most  cases,  exceeding  the  average,  and  all  arranged  by  the  managers  of  the  departments 
and  their  superintendents  in  a  manner  not  only  satisfactory  to  the  exhibiters,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  admired  by  the  intelligent  vistor. 

The  cattle  department  of  the  late  fair,  which  comes  under  consideration  in  this  report, 
was  not  second  to  any  ever  held  in  the  State,  so  far  as  quality  was  concerned.  Though 
the  entries  may  fall  a  little  short  of  some  previous  years,  the  show  was  made  up  by  ex- 
cellence of  quality,  the  remark  being  frequently  made,  '*  Never  was  there  a  show  in  Ohio 
with  so  few  inferior  animals''  If  some  cattle  breeders  of  the  State  hesitated  as  to  where 
they  should  exhibit,  and  eventually  decided  to  pass  by  Columbus,  hoping  to  do  better, 
the  faithful,  who  were  determined  to  stand  by  our  State  organization,  came  along  with 
the  cream  of  our  Ohio  herds,  representing  the  different  breeds,  especially  the  Shorthorn 
class,  which  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  exhibition,  not  only  on  this  continent,  but 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Before  entering  upon  the  report  of  the  awards  in  the  different  classes,  I  wish  to  re- 
mark, for  the  consideration  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  whether  it  would  not  be 
good  policy  to  confine  the  exhibition  of  cattle  to  our  own  State f  Ohio  has  more  first- 
class  animals  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  alone,  than  could  possibly  be  accommodated  at  the 
fair.  Nearly  all  the  counties  of  Ohio  have  organizations  for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  etc., 
and  if  the  fair  was  confined  to  Ohio,  these  counties  would  forward  along  their  best  stock, 
and,  we  think,  every  year  would  show  a  deeper  interest  in  the  State  exhibitions.  If  this 
Society  was  formed  to  help  encourage  the  agricultural  interest  of  Ohio,  why  not  Ohio 
have  all  the  advantages,  as  she  has  show  stock  sufficient  to  make  a  grand  display,  and 
most  of  it  bred  up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence — worthy  and  in  keeping  with  her  high 
standing  as  a  great  State. 

The  Ohio  breeders,  as  a  body,  do  not  desire  to  pamper  their  animals  for  show  purposes, 
though  some  few  feed  up  rather  too  high  for  breeding  stock.  They  do  not  do  this  to  the 
extent  that  many  breeders  do  in  other  States,  as  we  have  had  evidence,  not  only  at  our 
late  fair,  but  also  at  previous  exhibitions,  and  evidently  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of 
going  from  fair  to  fair,  to  monopolize  as  many  prizes  as  possible,  and  thus,  in  a  measure, 
crowding  out  the  most  desirable  class  of  animals.  If  the  Board  were  to  insist  that  the 
rule  should  be  carried  out  in  every  ring — **  not  to  give  encouragement  to  over-fed  ani- 
mals"—no  doubt  the  Board  would  be  met  with  the  remark,  "Ton  must  have  this  abund- 
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ant  flesh  to  show  the  greatest  excellence,  or  we  could  not  see  how  near  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion the  animals  may  be  bred  to."  This  may  be  true  of  an  unshapely  animal,  bat  to  the 
real  fine  animal,  when  showed  for  breeding  purposes,  they  do  not  need  this  overburdened 
load  of  useless  flesh,  and  our  best  Judges  find  it  more  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory 
award  when  animals  come  in  competition  fixed  up  in  this  high  staie  or  condition. 

It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time ;  this  state  of  showing  can  not  continue ;  for  breeding 
animals  are  pampered  and  fed  up  to  a  condition  much  higher  than  a  majority  of  the 
finest  beef  cattle  prepared  for  special  occasions — such  as  Christmas,  etc. — to  be  exhibited 
in  the  meat-markets  of  the  leading  butchers  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities.  This 
stock  can  not  be  allowed,  eyentually,  to  prevail,  when  exhibited  in  competition  with 
those  in  breeding  condition.  Would  that  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrioalture  were  de- 
termined to  make  a  stand  on  this  point. 

SHORTHORNS. 

The  choice  exhibit  made  by  Ohio  breeders  of  this  leading  race  of  cattle,  at  the  fair  of 
1878,  is  snfficient  to  show  that  the  interest  manifested  by  the  early  breeders  has  not 
dindnished,  but  rather  increased.  Intelligence  and  close  application  have  worked  won- 
deiB  in  the  business  of  bringing  up  this  noble  race  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
now  to  be  found  in  such  herds  as  were  brought  into  competition.  The  pioneers,  previ- 
ous to,  and  even  the  CoUingses,  could  not  have  anticipated  more  for  perfecting  the  shape 
and  style  as  well  as  the  quality  of  their  favorite  breed. 

All  along,  through  the  time  of  Bates,  Althorp,  Enightley,  Booth,  Beasley,  and  the 
breeders  of  the  present  day,  whose  means  and  personal  attention  have  been  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Shorthorn — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  men  have  done 
much  towards  building  up  the  race  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence— our  Ohio  cattle,  as 
exhibited  at  the  late  fair,  must  have  been  approved  by  them  as  worthy  to  stand,  in  point 
of  exceUenoe,  with  any  of  the  herds  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  good  feature  in  the 
Ohio  herds  is  the  goodly  number  of  young  animals  on  exhibition.  This  is  a  good  indi- 
cation, and  shows  to  the  public  that  the  best  of  the  State  are  kept  in  a  breeding  condi- 
tion. All  lovers  of  the  race  desire  to  see  the  young  stock  brought  into  the  show-ring, 
and  watch  the  success  of  these  young  things  in  the  future  exhibitions. 

The  general  farmer  of  Ohio  is  not  satisfied  to  watch  around  the  ring  and  find  only  a 
herd  of  full-grown  animals,  pampered  and  trained  to  go  from  one  exhibition  to  another, 
just  for  carrying  off  the  prizes  away  from  those  that  are  superior  far  all  practical  pur- 
poses. These  honest  farmers  are  apt  to  grumble  when  the  pampered  herds  prevail,  and 
ask,  Was  not  our  State  organization  formed  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  and  cattle  breeding  not  excepted  t 

The  class  was  represented  by  the  following  herds :  David  Selsor,  fifteen  head,  from 
bull  and  cows  over  four  years  old,  down  to  young  calves,  all  in  fine  condition,  and  were 
a  credit  to  the  veteran  breeder ;  J.  H.  Anderson,  seven  head,  all  very  fine  and  uniform 
almost  in  every  point;  J.  Montgomery,  six  head  of  very  choice  animals;  Baugh  &  Son,  of 
Indiana,  six  head,  bull  and  four  cows  over  four  years  old,  and  one  two  year  old  heifer, 
all  fixed  up  in  extremely  high  condition ;  George  W.  Gregg,  six  head,  all  excellent  young 
animals ;  G.  J.  Hagerty  A,  Son,  two  head,  the  fine  old  cow  Blue  Bell  6th,  and  an  extra 
fine  bull  calf;  A.  DeWitt,  five  head ;  B.  Roberts,  T.  McPherson,  J.  Matthias,  and  others 
exhibiting  single  animals. 

The  ring  of  aged  buUs  contained  seven  entries,  all  ranking  as  prize  animals.  The 
judges  examimed  this  class  and  all  others  without  consultation,  as  directed  by  rule. 
After  a  close  and  careful  examination,  the  judges  were  unanimous  in  awarding  first  honor 
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to  Springdale  Airdrie  2d,  a  red  ball,  straight  and  even,  on  short  clean  legs,  ribs  well 
spraDg,  broad  and  deep  chest,  a  clean  bnc  masonllne  head  set  on  a  good  neck,  moderately 
thick,  soft  hide,  well  covered  with  fine  hair.  The  second  prize  went  to  No.  5,  Breast- 
plate 2d,  the  Indiana  bull,  a  Booth  of  large  sabstance,  beiog  heavy  fleshed,  too  much  so 
for  activity,  but  showed  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  doubtless  an  easy  feeder.  No.  17, 
13th  Duke  of  Granville,  rather  high  on  legs,  but  a  fine  animal,  of  excellent  quality  and 
many  good  points,  came  third.  This  **Duke^^  is  hard  to  beat  as  a  show  bull.  No.  23, 
Royal  Lad  2d,  owned  by  D.  Selsor,  is  a  large,  showy  bull,  and  would  do  good  service  in 
any  herd  ;  he  seemed  too  good  to  be  sent  away  without  a  ribbon ;  also.  Forest  Napier  de- 
serves mention,  he  being  a  fine  animal. 

In  the  next  ring,  two  jears  old  and  under  three,  two  entries.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  No.  41,  Mazurka  Judge,  a  remarkably  fine  and  stylish  bull,  got  by  (231)  Ma- 
zurka Duke  of  Airdrie,  dam  of  the  Nannie  Williams  sort.  This  bull  is  veiy  even  in 
all  his  points,  aud  of  excellent  quality — in  fact,  conceded  by  all  the  judges  to  be  one  of 
the  most  promisiug  young  bulls  they  had  ever  seen,  and  whose  future  in  the  show-ring 
will  be  watched  with  high  expectations.  Second  award  goes  to  No.  39,  Favorite,  rather 
a  large  bull,  too  high  on  his  legs ;  good  style,  with  many  good  points,  but  not  a  very  close 
second 

In  the  next  class,  yearlings,  three  entries.  The  first  honor  goes  to  No.  24,  Wheeler's 
Profitable,  a  stylish  young  bull  of  superior  form  and  excellence,  quite  promising  to  make 
his  mark  in  the  show- ring  hereafter.  The  second  award  is  carried  off  by  No.  12,  Queen's 
Dunsmore,  a  fine  bull;  though  not  so  even  as  other  animals  of  this  herd,  is  well  worthy 
of  his  second  place  in  this  ring.  Third  prize  to  No  4,  a  young  thirteen  monthn  bull,  thin 
in  flesh,  of  good  form,  and  a  nice  handler. 

In  bull  calves,  three  entries.  The  first  in  rank  is  No.  38,  Baron  Wiley,  a  rich  roan, 
owned  by  Mr.  Hagerty,  probably  one  of  the  best  calves  ever  brought  into  an  Ohio  show- 
ring,  and  his  proportions  indicate  that  he  will  make  his  mark  at  a  future  day  in  the  ring 
of  Shorthorn  bulls.  Second  place  is  justly  due  to  No.  25,  Greenwood  Duke  of  Goodness 
5th,  a  promisiug  red  calf  of  excellent  quality.  Third  is  also  due  to  No.  49,  DeWitt's 
Blucher,  not  proportionately  up  to  first  and  second,  but  a  calf  not  to  be  despised,  he 
being  thin  in  flesh,  evidently  from  a  scant  allowance  of  good  feed. 

In  the  class  of  cows  over  four  years  old  there  were  eleven  entries,  all  animals  of  such 
high  excellence  that  it  looked  as  though  all  were  worthy  of  premiums.  Had  this  ring 
been  reduced  down  to  the  three  worst  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  animals,  the  three  awards 
would  have  been  justly  bestowed.  The  judges  made  a  careful  examination,  extending 
over  the  usual  time  for  the  purpose;  but  when  such  cows  as  Ma"  flower,  Sharon  Queen 
2d,  lOch  Louan  of  Granville,  Greenwood  Louaus  I7th  aud  2csth,  Blue  Belle  6th,  and  the 
four  cows  from  Indiana,  all  fine  animals,  it  would  be  expected  that,  to  do  justice,  time 
must  be  had.  In  a  ring  of  such  animals  it  was  not  surprising  to  find,  on  the  first  vote, 
that  we  were  not  unanimous,  two  votes  being  oast  for  No.  7,  one  of  the  Indiana  cows, 
and  one  for  No.  13,  Mayflower.  The  next  declared  Mayflower  to  be  the  onanimouf 
choice  for  second  honor.  This  is  a  very  compact  (red)  cow,  on  short,  fine  legs,  deep  and 
broad  chest,  beautifully  curved  ribs,  good  crops,  broad  on  loin,  smooth  hips,  deep  flank, 
even  in  every  important  point ;  her  head  being  fine  and  her  neck  clean  and  tapering, 
gave  her  a  stylish  appearance;  her  skin  soft  and  hair  dense  and  fine,  this,  with  her 
healthy  and  fresh  look,  and  being  in  full  milk  and  moderate  flesh,  we  pass  her  off  as  a 
cow  of  great  excellence.  The  third  award  went  to  the  roan  cow  lOth  Louan  of  Gran- 
ville, a  cow  as  level  as  possible,  one  of  those  animals  which  contain  a  great  weight  in 
oomparatively  little  room,  with  good,  expanding  ribs,  broad  and  deep  carcass,  bat  not 
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OTerloaded  with  flesh,  a  nice  haodler,  and  evidently  a  trne  breeder.  The  Greenwood 
Loaans  made  a  good  abowing,  Sharon  Qneen  2d,  etc.  In  fact,  a  better  ring  woald  be 
bard  to  find  at  any  exhibition. 

The  next  claro,  three  years  and  under  fonr  years  old,  there  are  five  entries,  a  splendid 
party,  all  strictly  prize  animals.  The  first  honors  go  to  No.  19,  a  rich  roan  cow  of  good 
substance,  round  and  level,  of  splendid  quality,  and  showed  every  indication  of  being 
a  good  breeder.  The  second  place  is  given  to  No.  15,  Maud  3d,  a  red,  of  fine  carriage, 
deep  and  broad,  straight  and  level  back,  ribs  well  curved,  aLd  of  fine  quality.  The 
third  prize  is  put  to  No.  28,  Greenwood  Louan  30th,  a  fine  young  cow,  not  so  heavy  as  the 
first  and  second,  but  being  younger,  had  some  disadvantage.  The  balance  of  the  ring 
are  both  also  owned  by  Mr.  8elsor,  and  are  fine  animals. 

In  two  years  and  under  three  years  old,  five  entries — a  sp!endid  ring — the  first  prize 
being  awarded  to  No.  21,  Jenny  Lind  18th,  a  neat,  compact  heifer,  of  great  excellence, 
though  rather  small.  Second  honor  to  No.  10,  Jessie  Hopewell  5th,  the  Indiana  heifer,  a 
stylish  animal,  of  large  substance,  fine  hair,  on  a  good  soft  hide— a  very  superior  heifer. 
Third  gucs  to  No.  20,  14th  Louan  of  Granville,  a  solid,  good  heifer— in  some  respects 
the  best  of  the  whole  ring,  she  being  more  rangey,  and  growing,  with  ribs  well  sprung, 
and  an  even,  straight  back,  and  at  a  future  day  will  show  herself  to  l>e  a  fine  matured 
cow. 

The  class  of  yearlings  was  small,  being  represented  by  two  animals  only ;  but  these 
two  partly  made  up  for  the  lack  of  numbers,  in  the  quality  exhibited  by  the  beauties. 
The  first  ribbon  was  awarded  to  No.  42,  Lizzie  Sharon  3d,  who  carried  it  off  quite  grace- 
fully. This  is  a  remarkably  fine,  stylish  heifer,  with  moderately  thick,  velvety  skin, 
and  plenty  of  soft,  fine  hair,  even  in  every  essential  point  showing  the  greatest  excel- 
lence. The  second  was  placed  upon  Profitable  14th.  This  was  a  close  contest,  she 
being  nearly  equal  to  Lizzie,  showing  good  constitution  and  growth,  but  not  quite  so 
stylish  as  Lizzie. 

In  heifer  calves  there  was  a  party  of  ten  young  things.  This  ring  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  for  it  seemed  that  ten  better  calves  of  the  Shorthorn  tribe  would  be  hard 
to  find,  all  indicating  good  constitutions  and  in  a  healthy  growing  condition,  and  speak- 
ing favorably  for  the  Shorthorns  of  Ohio.  The  first  ribbon  was  deservedly  carried  away 
by  No.  16,  Mayflower  5th,  a  fine,  red,  smooth  calf,  of  excellent  quality.  Second  goes  to 
So.  34,  GreenWood  Louan  :^th,  also  a  fine  calf,  of  even  flesh  and  good  quality.  The 
third  honor  was  given  to  No.  43,  Belle  of  Walnut,  a  calf  of  fine  growth,  showing 
good  constitution,  and  well  deserving  of  the  award.  Though  Mr.  Gregg's  other  calf 
got  one  vote,  a  more  compact  calf,  but  small,  being  quite  young. 

NoTB. — It  is  expected  that  allusion  will  be  made  to  a  trouble  which  caused  an  exhib- 
iter  and  breeder  of  note  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  first  award  in  class  of  aged  cows. 
I  would  willingly  pass  this  over,  could  I  do  so  without  laying  myself  open  to  censure ; 
and  as  the  State  Board  of  Agiiculture  placed  this  protest  in  the  hands  of  the  awarding 
committee,  with  power  to  examine  into  and  adjust  the  matter  (I  can't  help  but  think  it 
ought  to  have  been  promptly  met  and  settled  by  the  Board),  I  will  briefly  state  the  facts. 
This  said  cow,  owned  by  Mr.  Baugb,  of  Indiana,  during  the  exhibition  in  the  ring,  cast 
out  a  portion  of  the  womb,  inverted.  This  was  not  only  witnessed  by  the  person  pro- 
testing, and  other  out«dders,  but  also  by  one  of  the  Judges.  Before  the  appearance  of 
the  uterus,  the  cow  commenced  to  strain,  and  passed  off  some  urine.  She  continued  to 
strain  like  a  cow  in  labor,  till  she  was  compelled  to  straighten  her  back  by  the  groom  in 
charge  of  her,  when  the  cow  settled  down  quietly.    But  a  discharge  was  manifest  pre- 
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▼ioosly  and  aUo  after  this  tronble.  When  before  the  jadgea,  the  owner  cliumed  that 
the  4SOW  was  not  injored  as  a  breeder,  and  had  broaght  a  oalf  within  a  year.  The  answers 
to  questions  were  considerably  mixed.  The  question  to  be  settled,  was  she  a  sound  cow 
when  the  award  was  made  t  All  breeders  who  have  experienced  this  trouble  with  a 
cow,  know  that  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  especially  in  a  yalnable  cow,  and  more  so 
when  in  a  high  condition  of  flesh.  The  trouble  may  be  constitutional  weakness,  or 
caused  by  a  strain,  or  hook  by  other  cattle.  In  either  case,  or  from  whatever  cause,  it 
is  considered  to  be  an  unsoundness.  A  majority  of  the  Judges  decided  that  such  was 
the  case  in  this  instance,  and  Toted  that  the  protest  be  sustained.  Consequently  the 
aged  cows  were  ordered  into  the  ring  again,  when  the  red  ribbon  was  carried  up  to 
**  Mayflower,''  who  carried  it  off  like  a  May  queen  ;  the  second  going  to  the  10th  Louan 
of  GrauTille.  This  being  done,  another  Indiana  cow  and  Mr.  Selsor's  Greenwood  Louan 
28th  came  into  close  competition,  also  Sharon  Queen  2d.  On  the  first  vote,  a  msjority 
of  the  fudges  decided  in  favor  of  the  Indiana  cow,  which  left  our  awards  for  aged  cows 
as  follows:  Mr.  Anderson's  Mayflower,  first;  Mr.  Montgomery's  lOtb  Louan  of  Gran- 
ville, second,  and  Mr.  Baugb*s  Red  Rose,  third. 

DBYON8. 

This  is  a  class  admired  for  their  rich  red  color,  and  for  their  nice,  clean  heads,  adorned 
with  long,  upturned  hoins,  fine,  and  of  a  yellow  hue.  The  cows  are  not  considered  very 
profitable  for  dairy  purposes,  but  there  are  exceptions.  They  certainly  give  very  rich 
milk.  The  steers  of  these  North  Devons  are  good  feeders,  and  when  matured  make  a 
large,  even  carcass  of  excellent  beef.  Steers  of  this  class  grow  larger  in  proportion  to 
bulls  and  cows,  and  are  considered  by  many  quite  profitable  to  fatten  for  the  shambles. 
In  those  sections  of  the  country  where  oxen  are  used  for  teaming  purposes,  the  Devon 
cannot  be  equaled  for  their  activity  and  endurance.  At  our  late  fair  this  breed  was  well 
represented  by  Messrs.  Buckingham  &  Howard,  Whitmore,  Miller,  Gowei ,  and  Ford. 
Thirty-four  head,  many  of  them  good  representatives  of  the  breed. 

In  class  of  bulls  over  three  years  old,  four  entries,  all  good  specimens  of  the  class. 
The  first  ribbon  goes  to  Mr.  Miller's  Barrister,  three  years  old,  a  uniform,  strong  bull,  of 
deep  chest  and  vigorous  constitution.  Messrs.  Buckingham  &  Howard^s  Barnemo  takes 
second  ribbon,  he  beiu^  a  fine  bull  of  excellent  quality,  a  very  close  secpnd.  The  ring 
was  over  the  average  of  the  Devon  race  of  show  animals,  Barefoot  and  Redcoat  both 
being  very  good  animals. 

In  class  of  one  year  old  and  under  two,  two  entries.  Neither  can  be  classed  as  very 
superior  young  bulls.  Mr.  Whitmore's  Glen  Rey,  which  takes  first  prize,  is  a  fair, 
straight  bull,  with  good  hair.    The  second  prize  to  Dr.  MoPherson's  Scottish  Chief. 

In  class  of  bull  calves,  eight  entries,  from  five  weeks  up  to  nine  months  old.  The 
first  prize  goes  to  Mr.  Whitmore's  three  months  old  calf,  and  second  to  Buckingham's 
''Gold,"  nine  months  old;  both  very  promising  calves,  of  good  quality.  The  whole 
ring  promise  well  for  the  future  of  Ohio  Devons. 

In  class  of  cows  over  four  years  old,  all  showing  well,  the  first  prize  going  to  No.  5, 
Blue  Eyes.  The  judges  consider  this  cow  a  very  superior  animal,  perhaps  as  good  or 
a  better  cow  than  was  ever  exhibited  at  an  Ohio  fair.  She  has  a  slender,  graceful  neck, 
a  light,  short  head,  bright  eyes,  and  a  fine,  yellow  horn.  The  second  goes  to  Mr.  Whit- 
more's cow,  the  competition  being  very  close  between  this  cow  and  Mr.  Buckingham's 
No.  3,  both  excellent  animals  and  in  fine  breeding  condition,  giving  every  indication  of 
being  true  breeders  and  easy  feeders ;  both  even  and  smooth,  with  ribs  well  sprung. 
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with  deep  and  well  spread  chesU ;  skin  mellow  and  hair  fine ;  heads  and  horns  ahont 
complete ;  No.  3  helng  a  IH^le  the  nicest  handler,  she  getting  one  vote.  The  whole  ring 
were  all  good  specimens  of  the  Devon  race,  and  gave  good  evidence  that  tbe  Devons, 
thongh  not  numerous  in  Ohio,  were  not  depreciating  in  uniformity  and  excellence  of 
quality. 

In  class  of  cows  three  and  under  four  years,  four  entries ;  first  award  to  No.  3,  Mr. 
Miller's  "Bed  Patterson/' an  CTcn  cow  of  good  quality;  the  second  to  Mr.  Booking- 
ham's  "Nemo  Philla;"  a  very  close  competition  in  these  two  cows. 

Two  years  and  under  three  years  old,  three  entries,  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's heifer,  a  complete  beauty,  well  worthy  of  the  honor  conferred ;  second  to  Dr. 
McPherson'b  heifer ;  good  iu  many  points,  but  inclined  to  be  a  little  coarse. 

In  one  year  and  under  two  years  old  heifers,  five  entries ;  first  ribbon  goes  to  a  fine, 
smooth  heifer  of  Mr.  Buckingham's,  Nemo  Philla  6th ;  second  to  Dr.  McPherson's 
"Roea." 

Heifer  calves,  four  entries;  Mr.  Whitmore's  Minnie  taking  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's Effla  the  second.  The  judges  repeatedly  remarked  how  uniform  Messrs.  Buck- 
ingham and  Howard's  herds  are,  even  from  the  oldest  animal  down  to  the  youngest 
calf. 

ALDXBMETS    OB   JBB8BT0. 

This  breed  of  the  Channel  Isles  is  well  adapted  for  the  rich  man's  lawn,  or  for  those 
families  in  cities  where  a  single  cow  is  used  for  supplying  the  family  with  a  good  quality 
of  yellow  cream  and  butter.  But  should  such  person  or  families  wish  for  milk  after  the 
cream  is  taken  off,  they  will  find  the  skimmed  milk  from  the  Aldemey  very  blue  and  a 
poor  substitute  for  milk  compared  with  that  from  other  breeds  of  cows,  notwithstand- 
ing, they  are  convenient  for  a  small  bam,  being  very  docile  and  easily  handled.  The 
bulls  of  the  Channel  Island  breeds  are  often  very  vicious,  and  when  four  or  five  years 
old  need  to  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment.  For  some  years  breeders 
have  made  it  profitable  to  raise  this  class  of  cattle  to  supply  the  demand  for  family 
cows.  Much  useless  contention  has  been  manifested  as  to  the  merits  of  this  or  that  blood. 
There  are  several  registers  at  the  present  time,  each  claiming  a  superiority.  This  has 
been  carried  out  extravagantly.  The  black  points,  also,  have  been  advocated  to  such 
an  extent  that  animals  not  having  these  peculiar  points,  with  black  tongue,  are  set 
aside  as  unfashionable,  not  bred  to  Hue,  etc.  All  admit  that  there  are  many  of  the  most 
rich  butter  cows  lacking  these  very  prominent  points. 

At  the  late  fair  we  had  some  fine  specimens  of  these  cattle,  the  Kentucky  herd  of  Mr. 
Poyntz's  numbering  sixteen  head,  quite  uniform,  and  showing  careful  breeding,  not  a 
poor  specimen  in  the  whole  lot. 

Iu  aged  bulls, 'there  were  three  entries.    The  first  prize  going  to  No.  19 — Kentucky  2d — 
a  good  animal,  and  a  good  sire,  as  the  young  things  of  the  herd  show.    The  second  to  au 
old  bull.  No.  15-~yeto,  Jr. — with  a  very  yellow  skin  of  fair  quality. 
Bin  two  year  olds  and  under  three,  there  were  two  entries.  Prize  to  No.  20,  a  fine  young 
bulL 

Of  yearling  bulls,  two  entries,  both  animals  owned  by  Mr.  Poyntz.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  No.  22— Rabbi.  This  young  animal  is  as  good  a  specimen  of  the  Aldemey 
breed  as  can  probably  be  found  in  the  State.  We  considered  him  ahead  of  any  bull  on 
exhibition. 

Bull  calves,  two  entries.    Prize  No.  18,  Mr.  Whitmore's  calf. 
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Id  the  classed  of  aged  oowb,  we  had  eleven  head  in  the  ring,  all  ranking  high.  The 
competition  was  close  between  fonr  or  five  animals,  so  mnch  so  that  the  reenlt  of  the 
first  vote  was  a  cow  to  each.  After  a  farther  examination  and  consnitation,  a  minority  of 
the  committee  voted  for  the  first  honors  to  go  to  the  fine  old  cow, «  Cowslip  Lassie,''  No. 
16,  owned  by  Mr.  Whitmore.    Second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Poynf z's  No.  37,  "  LndUe." 

In  two  year  olds,  but  one  entry,  this  being  Hoover  A,  Cc^b.  No.  4,  "  Miami  Beauty." 
Being  a  fair  specimen,  she  was  allowed  to  carry  off  the  ribbon. 

The  yearling  heifer,  **  Zoe  "  No.  13,  carried  off  the  prize. 

In  heifer  calves  there  were  tYe  entries  No.  7,  ''  Miami  Princess,'' being  best,  claimed 
the  prize.  Mr.  Poyntz's  *'  Lizzie  "  would  have  been  a  close  second,  had  a  second  award 
been  offered. 

THE  ATRBSHIRR8. 

This  breed  is  noted  for  diary  purposes.  Being  a  small,  hardy  race,  they  are  better 
adapted  for  thin  soil,  where  pastures  are  scant*  being  better  able  than  the  heavy  Short- 
horn to  travel  about  to  get  their  feed ;  and,  when  milk  is  needed  in  large  quantities  for 
cheese  making,  this  breed  will  answer,  but  when  butter  is  the  object,  they  are  no  so 
good  as  the  Shorthorns  and  some  others.  They  have  been  sought  after  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  land  is  used  for  the  pasturage  of  cows,  for  supplying  the  large  cheese 
factories  with  milk.  Whether  the  Holsteins  will  eventually  take  their  place,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Only  one  herd  of  this  breed  was  represented  at  the  late  fair,  that  being  owned  by  A. 
J.  Wilson,  of  Lorain  county,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  Ohio,  and  probably  in 
any  Western  State,  Mr.  W.  having  imported  liberally,  thus  keeping  his  stock,  by  these 
changes  and  additions,  in  a  remarkable  healthy  condition  and  every  animal  showing  a 
vigorous  constitution.  Wherever  he  puts  his  herd  in  competition,  Mr.  W.  has  the  satis- 
faction to  see  that  most  of  his  animals  come  off  with  high  honors.  Mr.  Wilson  offered 
twelve  head  for  the  inspection  of  the  judges.  His  aged  bull,  **  Lorain,"  carried  off  the 
red  ribbon.  .Though  he  met  with  no  opposition,  he  was  well  worthy  of  the  honor, 
being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Judges  a  true  and  fine  specimen  of  the  Ayreshires. 

The  prize  for  yearlings  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilson's  young  bull,  ''  James  Wilson." 

The  prize  for  bull  calves  goes  to  a  fine  young  calf  of  **  Annie's  "  Mr.  Wilson  also  ex- 
hibited another  very  good  calf. 

In  class  of  aged  cows,  there  were  six  entries,  all  good  representatives  of  the  Ayreshire 
breed.  The  Judges  highly  commend  the  whole  for  uniformity  and  excellence  ot  quality, 
every  cow  showing  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  giving  good  evidence  of  being 
heavy  milkers,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  W.  is  evidently  breeding.  First  award  goes  to 
the  cow  •*  Annie,"  and  second  to  "Snowdrop." 

The  prize  for  yearling  and  heifer  calf  also  goes  to  animals  of  same  herd. 

DAIRY  STOCK. 

One  entry,  under  head  of  Aldemey  or  Jersey  breed.  This  cow  is  owned  by  Mr.  Poyntz 
of  Kentucky,  "  Madam  Kyle,"  ten  years  old,  and  weighs  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  cow  calved  January  1,  1878 ;  that  she  was  tested  for  ten  days, 
commencing  May  1st,  in  which  time  she  gave  four  hundred  and  nine  pounds  of  milk, 
and  made  twenty-five  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  butter ;  that,  after  an  interval  of  filty 
days,  another  test  was  made  for  ten  days,  resulting  in  four  hundred  and  three  pounds  of 
milk,  and  twenty- four  and  one-half  pounds  of  butter.  This  statement  it  signed  by  S. 
M.  Poyntz  and  Thos.  M.  Perkins.    No  affidavit  given. 
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FAT    CATTLE. 

One  entry,  a  bnllook,  over  four  years  old  by  Bfr.  Postle,  near  Columbus.  The  weight  of 
the  animal  is  il,blb  poonds.  He  is  up  on  the  legs  rather  too  high,  bnt  being  well  fatted,  and 
this  flesh  distributed  quite  evenly — a  good  proportion  on  the  most  desirable  parts.  His 
crops  and  loin  very  good,  also  flank  and  hind-quarters  heavy,  with  a  deep  and  full 
brisket,  and  his  broad  ohest  gave  evidence  of  a  good  constitution.  Xbough  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition,  but  evidently  had  been  kept  over  the  period  to 
make  it  profitable  for  any  future  feeding.    He  was  awarded  llrst  prize  for  fat  oxen. 

GALLOWAYS. 

A.  Pewitt  presented  a  seventeen  mouths  old  animal  of  this  breed— a  fair  specimen  of 
ibis  hornlesp  breed  of  Scotch  cattle,  which  are,  when  fatted,  superior  beef  cattle — the 
meat  being  rich  and  Juicy,  with  a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat  being  intermixed  with 
the  fat,  and  is  nicely  marbled.  Whether  this  breed  is  ever  to  be  very  extensively  dis- 
tributed over  the  States,  is  questionable,  though  for  a  mixture  with  the  leggy  Texans, 
the  Galloway  would  improve  those  cattle  vastly  by  reducing  the  horns,  giving  them 
more  expanding  ribs,  and  also  more  aptiiude  to  fatten.  The  commiitee  commend  this 
aniniai  as  worthy  ot  consideration  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculiure. 

8WBKP8TAKBS   ON  BRBEDKR'B  HKRD. 

In  this  class  there  were  two  entries.  J.  K.  Anderson  presented  one  bull,  "  Springdale 
Airdrie  *^,"  with  Mayflower,  Sharon  Queen  Mi,  Maud  3d,  and  Maid  of  Spriugdale.  Mr. 
Selsor  exhibited  his  bull,  ''  Wheeler's  Prohtable,''  and  four  of  his  ^pperior  cows  and 
heilers.  The  prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to  the  Koss  county^PBrd.  The  young 
Profitable  and  th«  females  of  tne  same  herd  being  animals  of  great  merit,  and  seemed 
worthy  ul  any  honor.  But  **  dpringdaie  Airorie''  being  a  bull  three  years  old  and  extra 
fine,  with  such  cows  as  **  Mayflower,''  *'  Sharon  Queen,'*  etc.,  to  back  mm  up,  this  herd 
made  a  display  that  would  be  nard  to  beat  in  any  show-ring  on  tnis  continent )  and 
these  animals  were  all  in  fine  breeding  condition — not  pampered,  as  most  of  our  best 
herds  are,  when  exhibited  for  tnese  high  prizes. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  digress,  just  to  remark  that  the  highest  honors  conferred  upon 
this  herd  during  the  late  State  fair  were  ratified  by  two  other  committees  during  tne 
following  week  at  the  Toledo  **  fri-State  Fair."  The  same  herd,  in  competition  witn  a 
prominent  herd  from  Illinois,  also  one  from  Kentucky,  and  the  same  Indiana  herd,  came 
ofi'  victorious  in  the  Shorthorn  Class  by  taking  first  herd  prize  as  best  of  ciass,  also  the 
high  prize  open  to  any  breed ;  and  these  decisions  were  made  by  iwo  difi'erent  com- 
mittees. And,  moreover,  this  s«ime  cow,  Mayflower,  was  awarded  the  prize  lor  the  beet 
single  cow  at  ioledo. 

^  hot  only  Mr.  Anderson,  but  all  breeaers  of  Ohio,  and  others  interested  in  Ohio  Short- 
horns, may  well  feel  proud  of  thu  fine  herd ;    and,  also,  that  ever  cow  is  a  true  breeder. 

Cow  with  calf  at  foot,  three  entries ;  Mr.  Selsor  exhibiting  two  cows  with  a  calf  each, 
both  or  either  worthy  of  honors ;  Mr.  Anderson  showing  Mayfiower  and  her  daughter. 
Little  Mayfiower  3d.    The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mayfiower  and  her  calf. 

KXHIBITBR'S  IIKRD. 

In  this  class  there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  Bangh's  herd,  headed  by  Breastplate  2d ; 
Mr.  Montgomery's  herd,  headed  by  13th  Doke  of  Granville,  with  his  four  cows  and 
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heifers,  all  hAYing  taken  dass  prizes ;  and  Mr.  Seleor's,  headed  by  Royal  Lad  2d — the 
ribbon  going  to  the  Indiana  herd.  Ttils  was  not  nnanimous,  one  yote  being  cast  for  the 
<•  Dnke''  and  hie  party. 

In  the  elase  for  balls  of  any  age  or  breed,  animals  having  showed  in  class  of  Breeder's 
Herd  coold  not  compete  for  this  prize,  or  in  the  single  cow,  which  was  an  oversight 
when  the  list  was  arranged;  as  animals  competing  in  Book  21  were  equally  entitled  to 
compete  in  Book  22,  wiih  the  exception  of  Breeder's  Herd,  which  was  intended  only  to 
be  kept  from  competing  for  open  Exhibiter's  Herd.  Here  we  had  Royal  Lad  2d, 
13th  Dake  of  Granville,  Breastplate  2d,  Masnrka  Jodge,  and  others— the  "Judge" 
being  hard  to  beat  in  any  ring  of  bulls.  His  excellent  form  and  stylish  appearance, 
with  his  vigorous  constitution  and  his  nice  working  condition,  combined  to  make  him 
a  bull  of  superior  excellence.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Breastplate  2d — a  bull  with 
many  good  qualities,  but  too  heavily  loaded  with  flesh  for  active  service. 

in  the  class  for  cows  of  any  age  or  class,  there  was  a  good  riLg  competing  for  this 
honor.  After  making  a  thorough  examination  (the  contest  being  between  animals  of  the 
lirst  quality,  mtch  as  Montgomery's  flue  rich  roan,  three  years  old,  the  Indian*  cow,  D. 
Belsor's  Louan,  and  others),  the  prize  was  eventually  given  to  Mr.  Montgomery's  roan 
heifer,  she  being  worthy  of  the  high  honor,  and  carried  it  off  quite  gracefully. 

BOOK  23.— DEVON  HERDS. 

There  were  two  entries.  Mr.  Buckingham's  No.  1  was  the  successful  herd,  and  was 
awarded  the  prize.    The  herd  of  Mr.  Whitmore  made  a  good  display. 

BOOK  25.— ATRSHIKE  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Mr.  Wilson's  wto  the  only  herd,  and  took  the  prize  on  bull  and  four  cows ;  also,  on 
cow  with  calf  at  foot. 

BOOK  26.— ALDSBNBT  OR  JERSEY  SWEEPSTAKES. 

In  herds,  there  were  three  entries,  which  made  a  very  respectable  ring.  One  of  these 
herds  took  the  flrst  prize  for  cow,  and  the  other  the  first  prize  for  bull— the  award  being 
made  to  Mr.  Poyntz's  herd. 

For  cow,  with  calf  at  foot,  the  award  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Whitmore's  fine  old  cow. 
Cowslip's  Lassie,  and  her  calf.  This  was  the  first  cow,  in  the  Aldemey  class,  and  also 
the  first  prize  for  bull  call 

REPORT  UPON  THE  SHEEP  EXHIBIT.— BY  ANDREW  M'FARLANO. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  as  reporter  to  the  committee  in  the  sheep  department  at 
your  twenty-ninth  annual  fair,  attended  with  the  committee  during  their  examinations 
and  in  making  their  awards,  and  performed,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge, the  duties  assigned  him,  as  herein  follows: 

On  Tuesday,  at  two  o'clock,  the  Middle  Wool  class  of  sheep,  in  entry-book  30,  was 
called  into  the  ring  by  the  member  in  eharge,  Mr.  Stone,  and  the  examination  was  com- 
menced under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Deardorff,  the  first  competition  in  this  class 
being  on  rams  two  years  old  and  over,  and  in  it  there  were  but  two  entries,  on  which 
the  first  award  was  made  to  J.  H.  Gower,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  G.  J. 
Hagerty  &  Son,  of  Hanover,  Ohio.  And  in  the  next  entry  in  order,  of  ram  lambs, 
there  were  six  presented  for  competition,  and  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  G.  J. 
Hagerty  &,  Son,  the  second  to  J.  H.  Gower.    Three  ewes  over  two  years  old  came  next 
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in  order,  and  of  these  the  pen  of  three,  nnmbered  6,  7,  and  12,  was  awarded  Uie  first 
preminm,  owned  by  G.  J.  Hagerty  &.  Son ;  and  the  second  was  also  awarded  to  the  same 
firm  on  another  pen  of  three  ewes,  numbered  3,  5,  and  13,  respectively,  by  means  of 
patent  metallio  numbers  fastened  in  their  ears ;  and  the  next  award  was  for  three  ewes 
nnder  two  years  old,  only  two  entries,  and  the  first  premium  was  given  to  G.  J.  Uagerty 
A  l:k>n,  and  the  second  to  J.  U.  Gower.  Then  came  the  ewe  lambs,  which  made  the 
closest  competition  in  this  class  of  sheep,  and  after  mach  consideration  and  close  exam- 
ination resnlted  in  favor  of  the  three  owned  by  G.  J.  Hagerty  &  Son,  and  the  second  to 
those  of  J.  U.  Gower;  yet  the  committee  thought  that  Mr.  Gower  might  have  mad6| 
better  selection  from  his  lot  than  the  three  waich  he  presented  for  competition.  The 
sheep  in  this  class  were  all  of  the  Southdown  breed,  although  some  of  them  may  have 
had  a  dip  of  the  Oxfarddowns,  as  shown  by  the  greater  length  of  wool  than  that  of  the 
pure  Southdowns.  Of  the  Southduwns  there  were  twenty-nine,  and  of  other  fat  sheep 
but  three.  The  committee  thought  they  should  make  tnelr  awards  to  the  sheep  having 
the  best  quality  for  mutton-producing  animals,  without  special  regard  to  the  fleece. 

Next  came  fat  sheep  of  any  class,  of  which  there  were  but  two  entries,  and  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  to  David  Postle,  of  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  on  the  three  wethers, 
weighing  respectively  as  follows :  27b,  276,  and  260  pounds ;  the  second  to  J.  J.  Dodge 
A  Son,  South  New  Lyme,  Ohio. 

The  next,  on  single  fat  sheep,  the  first  was  awarded  to  David  Postle,  on  a  half-blood 
Merino,  manifestirg  that  the  committee  did  not  think  that  Merinos  made  inferior  mut- 
ton.. The  second  on  fat  sheep  to  J.  J.  Dodge  &  Son,  on  a  sheep  having  very  good  lustre 
wool.  A  question  arises  here  in  my  mind  as  to  wny  there  were  so  few  entries  in  this 
class  of  Middle  Wool  sheep.  Was  there  uot  sufficient  inducement  t  or  are  sheep  of  this 
class  not  so  highly  esteemed  by  their  owners  as  to  cause  them  to  be  brought  out  for 
comparison  of  qualities  t  We  submit  these  questions  for  the  consideration  ot  all  con- 
cerned. The  committee  on  this  class  was  dischaiged  after  subscribing  their  names  to  the 
awards. 

LONG  WOOLS,  LBICESTKBS,  AND  COTSWOLD8. 

Entry-book  29  was  taken  out,  and  the  sheep  as  therein  entered  were  exhibited  for 
competition,  and  awards  made  by  a  carefully  selected  committee  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  of  Long  Wool  sheep.  First  in  this  class  there  were  six  rams,  over  two  years  old, 
brought  out.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  a  Cots w old,  owned  by  J.  J.  Dodge  & 
Son,  South  New  Lyme,  Ohio,  a  sheep  of  great  size  and  form,  bearing  a  very  large  fleece 
of  lustrous  wool ;  and  the  second  award  to  a  Leicester,  owned  by  George  Garford,  of 
Elyria,  Ohio.  The  fleece  of  this  sheep  was  a  perfect  lustre  wool,  but  the  sheep  was  not 
BO  large  or  heavy  as  the  Cots  wold.  There  was  another  ram  shown  in  this  class  worthy 
ot  commendation,  by  A.  M.  Clark. 

Of  rams  nnder  two  years  there  w«re  twelve  brought  out  into  the  arena,  and  the  first 
award  was  on  a  Cots  wold,  owned  by  J.  J.  Dodge  &  Son,  and  the  second  to  another 
Cotswold,  owned  by  Henry  E.  Clark,  of  Pittsfield,  Ohio.  There  were  only  sixty-three 
Long  Wool  sheep  on  exhibition. 

LONG  WOOL  RAM  LAMBS. 

Here  allow  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  one  exhibiter  claimed  the  right  to  enter 
and  exhibit  a  ram  lamb  in  the  list  of  rams  under  two  years  old,  and  we  think  strict 
construction  would  sustain  his  position,  but  custom  makes  law  in  this  as  in  some  other 


Here  are  twenty -seven  ram  lambs,  and  their  splendid  forms  and  still  more  splendid 
fleeces  demanded  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  their  docility  was  one  of  their 
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qualities  occasioning  remarks  commendatory  not  only  of  the  sheep,  bat  also  of  their 
owners  or  iheir  keepers. 

This  grand  show  appeared  to  bewilder  the  committee,  bat  after  very  carefal  examina- 
tion, and  manifest  anxiety  to  do  Justice  in  their  decision,  they  made  the  first  award  to 
J.  J.  Dodge  &  Son  for  a  Cotswold  bearing  most  excellent  lastroas  wool,  and  the  second 
to  a  Cotswold  owned  by  Henry  E.  Clark. 

Next  in  order  were  the  pens  of  three  ewes  of  two  years  and  over,  and  the  competitors 
were  J.  T.  Dodge  &,  Son  and  George  Garford,  the  latter  getting  the  first  premium  and  the 
former  the  second,  the  Leicesters  being  considered  by  the  committee  as  having  the  best 
lustre  wool,  and  also  as  having  the  best  qualities  for  the  production  of  mhtton. 

On  pens  of  three  ewes  under  two  years  old  the  Cotswolds  owned  by  J.  J.  Dodge  Sl 
Son  took  the  first  award,  and  the  Leicesters  owned  by  George  Garford  the  second.  In 
this  case  the  committee  regarded  the  Cots  wolds  as  the  largest  and  heaviest  fleeced,  but 
the  Leicesters  as  easiest  kept  and  fattened,  and  bearing  the  finest  and  most  lustrous 
wool.  There  were  but  three  entries  in  this  class.  Then  oame  five  pens  of  three  ewe 
lambs :  the  Cotswolds  of  J.  J.  Dodge  <&  Son  getting  the  first,  and  the  Leicesters  of 
George  Garford  the  sedond  award,  thus  closing  our  work  on  this  book  of  entries,  and  the 
work  of  the  day  in  the  sheep  ring. 

U And  now  let  us  indulge  in  a  few  reflections  in  regard  to  the  Long- Wool  sheep  being 
very  advantageous  to  their  owners  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  know  how  to  man- 
age them,  their  carcass  being  so  large  that  when  well  fattened  for  the  market  it  will 
command  the  highest  price,  and  whose  lustrous  wool  will  command  almost  the  highest 
price  at  almost  any  time,  and  sometimes  decidedly  the  highest  price  by  ten  or  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  Such  wool  was  worth  eighty-ihree  cents  per  pound  in  the  year  1873 
in  a  manufactory  in  Pawtaket,  Rhode  Island,  when  the  highest  price  for  other  wools 
was  about  sixty  cents.  Because  of  these  facts  we  do  not  understand  why  there  b  so 
little  attention,  comparatively,  given  to  the  long  Instre  wo  led  sheep  by  individuals 
and  associations. 

l>ntry  Book  No.  32 — Sioeepstakes  on  Long  Wools. — Exhibited  on  Friday.  Ram  of  any  age, 
with  three  of  his  get.  Henry  E.  Clark  was  the  successful  competitor  for  first  award, 
and  George  Garford  the  second.  The  committee  having  some  doubts  as  to  the  time, 
another  ram  in  competition  in  this  class  was  shorn,  having  been  shorn  in  Canada,  we 
think  most  probably  the  other  competitors  received  the  benefit  of  this  doubt.  You  will 
here  allow  the  statement  that  your  reporter  had  the  promise  of  facts  in  regard  to  these 
Long-Wool  sheep,  their  origin,  weight  of  fleeces,  length  of  staple  of  one  year's  growth, 
etc. :  but  possibly  through  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  fair,  these  promises  have  been 
forgotten,  and  of  course  we  will  not  be  chargeable  with  neglect.  The  committee  on  sweep- 
stakes in  this  class  was  not  the  same  as  the  one  on  entry  book  No.  29,  nor  on  entry  book 
No  30  a  Middle- Wool  sheep.  And  still  another  committee  has  been  called  to  make  the 
awards  on  Merinos  ^nd  sweepstakes  of  Fine- Wool  sheep,  the  exhibition  of  which  had 
been  pottponed  because  of  rainy  weather  until  Thursday  at  ten  o'clock. 

Thursday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  animals  in  entry  book  No.  28  were  brought  out,  and 
after  still  more  delay  because  of  the  rain,  the  committee  proceeded  to  examine  rams 
two  years  old  and  over,  of  whioh  there  were  twenty-five  entries,  and  this  committee  was 
as  surely  in  a  quandry  as  was  any  of  the  other  committees  on  other  classes.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Stone,  the  member  in  charge  of  this  department,  at  this  juncture,  after  mature  consid- 
eration, having  concluded  that  his  presence  at  his  home,  near  Gallipolis,  was  a  greater 
necessity  than  his  continuance  here,  he  called  the  sllepherds  and  others  to  order  in  the 
sheep  department  to  make  some  statements,  and  ask  them  to  excuse  him  from  further 
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■ervloe  on  the  occasion.  His  statements  in  reference  to  the  difficult  and  ardaons  task  of 
procnrinflf  unbiased  persons  capable  and  willing  to  serve  on  committees  was  appreciated  ; 
his  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  family  and  neighbors  in  the  vicinity  of  Gallipolis,  where  the 
yellow  fever  was  rapidly  spreading  secnred  the  sympathy  of  all  his  hearers,  and  his  re- 
qoest  was  most  cordially  granted,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  at  its  meeting  on  the  evening  previous,  for  his  release;  and  that 
bis  place  should  be  filled  by  that  most  courteous  and  efficient  superintendent,  Mr.  U.  C. 
Deardorff,  of  Canal  Dover. 

Mr,  Deardorff  having  the  book  in  charge,  now  demanded  certificates  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  in  the  case,  respecting  the  time  and  manner  of  shearing  the  sheep  now  in 
the  ring.  In  accordance  with  this  demand,  certificates  were  handed  over  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  from  the  committee  to  the  reporter,  aud  after  much  deliberation  fourteen 
were  selected,  and  the. others  were  se%t  back  to  their  quarters.  And  after  much  more 
close  examination  and  comparison  the  three  awards  were  made  in  this  class— the  first  to 
Mountain  Torrent,  ovmed  by  £.  J.  Hiatt,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio;  the  second  to  a  sheep 
(without  a  name)  sired  by  Prince,  and  his  dam  by  Fortune,  owned  by  Alexander 
McCalmoDt,  Hickory,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania;  and  the  third  to  a  sheep 
called  Doctor,  owned  by  Copper  &,  McFarland,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  The  certificate  for 
this  sheep  is  given  by  a  wool  dealer  of  Mt.  Vernon,  who  saw  this  sheep  on  the  4th  day 
of  April,  187d,  and  he  was  then  closely  shorn,  and  also  that  he  bought  the  fleece  from 
the  owner  of  this  sheep,  which  weighed  twenty-seven  and  one-half  pounds ;  and  we 
may  state  the  quality  of  this  ram's  fleece  is  excellent.  Doubtless  this  Doctor  will  be 
much  more  advantageous  in  the  locality  of  his  practice  than  are  many  much  more  noted 
doctors. 

Aside  from  eqaality  in  good  points,  there  was  another  cause  for  carefhlness  in  making 
the  awards,  as  manifest  in  the  remark  that ''  the  presumption  is  that  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  closely  f^mm  bas  more  reference  to  the  shears  with  which  they  were  shorn  than  to 
skin  on  the  sheep."  This  remark  caused  the  staple  on  many  of  the  sheep  to  be  meas- 
ured, showing  a  much  greater  difference  in  length  of  staple  than  was  supposed,  some  of 
the  beet  sheep  certified  to  have  been  shorn  about  the  1st  of  April  bearing  staple  of  only 
one  inch  (without  stretching),  while  some  others  were  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  One  sheep  certified  to  have  been  shorn  from  the  15th  to  the 
20th  of  April,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  growth  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  the  staple  on 
these  sheep  would  attain  the  length  of  lour  and  two-thirds  inches,  which,  according  to 
my  notion,  is  ruthtr  long. 

In  regi^  to  the  first  award,  we  thought  that  sise  and  quantity  of  fleece  had  possibly 
much  to  do  in  forming  the  decision,  the  sheep  being  large,  and  having  a  long  staple,  but 
not  so  compact  as  it  ought  to  be — lack  of  yolk  in  fleece,  and  besides  there  were  several 
other  puints  of  objection,  snoh  as  the  head  and  neck  being  too  long,  and  his  sides  too 
flat,  neither  of  which  faults  were  attributable  to  either  of  the  others  receiving  awards, 
nor  to  many  others  not  receiving  anything.  A  ram  called  Victor  Wright,  owned  by  A. 
W.  db  L.  C.  Tyler,  of  Alexandria,  Ohio,  shown  in  this  class,  was  more  heavily  folded 
than  any  other,  but  although  some  regarded  him  as  tbe  best,  yet  others  thought  there 
was  too  much  of  the  good  thing,  called  folds,  on  him ;  that  there  was  a  good  chance  for 
the  green  flies  to  burrow  or  shelter  among  the  folds  and  grease  and  lay  their  eggs,  that 
when  hatched  could  very  soon  destroy  the  animal.  Others  object,  saying  because  of 
the  weight  of  folds  the  ribs  are  held  too  much  in  the  shape  of  a  gable  roof,  or  rather 
the  rafters,  and  that  the  back  of  the  sheep  conforms  to  the  rafters.    Now,  although 
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there  may  be  some  troth  in  these  critioisms^  yet  the  question  ariseSi  how  will  yea  get 
folds  Jast  where  yoa  want  them  without  having  some  more  than  yon  want.  We  pre- 
sume it  is  a  fact  that  no  intelligent  breeder  would  want  all  of  his  flook  to  be  as  heavily 
folded  as  the  sheep  above  referred  to,  and  yet  that  sheep  might  be  of  greater  benefit  in 
some  flocks  of  smooth  and  light  fleeced  ewes  than  any  ram  on  exhibition  here.  Mr.  J. 
N.  Wright,  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  had  another  ram  quite  similar  in  regard  to  folds,  but 
having  a  rather  fine  fleece,  making  a  decided  contrast  with  another  owned  by  W.  J. 
Emmons,  of  Kenton,  Ohio,  whose  fleece  was  dry,  and  long,  coarse  hair  protruding  from 
the  large  folds,  giving  him  a  peculiar  appearance  among  the  more  smooth  sheep.  Albert 
Qnigley,  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  exhibited  in  this  class  a  large  ram  which  was  worthy  of  special 
notice,  is  known  by  the  name  Peerless ;  was  bred  by  the  Baily  Brothers,  of  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  whose  weight  is  certified  in  full  fleece,  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety  ponnds,  and  twenty-eight  pounds  was  hi|  best  fleece ;  his  owner  may  well  be 
proud  of  him.  Another  sheep  in  this  class,  owned  by  J.  M.  Miller,  of  Hickory,  Penn* 
sylvania,  was  regarded  by  many  persons  as  superior  in  many  points  to  any  of  those  re- 
ceiving premiums. 

Rams  under  two  years  old  come  out  next  in  order.  Of  this  class  there  were  twenty* 
four  in  the  ring,  and  all  of  them  good ;  and  to  find  the  three  best  was  a  difficult  task. 
Nine  of  them  were  selected  from  which  to  select  the  three  best,  and  at  last  Ed.  Ham- 
mond, owned  by  James  Glass,  of  Burgettstown,  Pennsylvania,  received  the  red  ribbon; 
a  sheep  owned  by  W.  A.  Herriott,  of  Oakdale  Station,  Pennsylvania,  the  blue ;  and  one 
owned  by  Wm.  H.  Teaaell,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  the  white,  thus  ending  this  contest. 
These  awards  were  more  generally  acknowledged  as  right  than  the  preceding  ones 
on  this  book.  Young  Ed.  Hammond  is  a  magnificent  sheep — no  special  objective  point, 
except,  possibly,  the  wool  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  not  quite  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  upper  part.  He  stands  a  perfect  model,  feet  and  legs  in  proper  position 
under  the  body,  as  do  most  of  Mr.  Glass'  sheep.  The  Herriott  ram  is  very  nearly 
equal ;  but  the  one  that  took  the  white  ribbon  had  longer  staple  of  wool  than  eitber  of 
the  others,  and  yet  certified  to  have  been  shorn  between  the  13th  and  20th  of  April.  If 
his  wool  continues  to  grow  at  that  rate  until  April  20,  1879,  it  will  measure  over  four 
inches,  which,  for  the  quality  and  its  density  on  the  sheep,  would  be  very  extraordinary, 
and  far  excelling  his  ancestors,  raised  by  Edwin  Hammond,  of  Vermont,  whose  sweep- 
stakes only  had  two  and  one-half  inches  of  his  best  year's  growth.  This  sheep  was 
rather  droop  rumped. 

Ram  lambs,  twenty-one  in  number,  are  now  challenging  the  admiration  of  all  good 
J  udges  of  such  sheep.  After  thorough  examination,  a  separation  was  made  for  special  com- 
parison, and  at  last  Ben.  Franklin,  certified  to  have  been  dropped  March  2*2, 1878,  re- 
ceived the  red  ribbon,  owned  by  S.  S.  Campbell,  Cadis,  Ohio ;  the  blue  was  tied  on  a 
lamb  owned  by  Wm.  L.  Archer,  Burgettstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  white  ribbon 
awarded  to  Copper  &  McFarland,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  Ben.  Franklin's  neck  is  rather 
long,  and  possibly  his  fleece  is  not  quite  oily  enough.  The  Mt.  Vernon  lamb  has  a  most 
superb  fleece  of  the  finest  style  of  American  merino.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  him  it  is 
that  of  being  rather  feminine  in  general  appearance.  The  Archer  lamb  carries  a  heavier 
fleece  than  Ben.  Franklin,  and  stands  better  on  his  legs.  With  these  criticisms  we  will 
stop,  and  introduce  the  class  of  pens  of  three  ewes  over  three  years  old.  Here  are  six- 
teen trios,  and  what  a  fortune  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  shepherd. 
Many  visitors  say,  '*  We  never  saw  a  show  before,"  and  there  is  doubtless  more  truth 
than  poetry  in  the  assertion.    Had  these  sheep  been  truthfully  described  forty  years  ago, 
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the  deeoriptfon  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  effasion  of  a  diseased  braii]--^a8  the  de- 
scription of  animals  existing  only  in  the  imagination.  The  committee  sent  twenty-one 
of  this  nice  flock  ont  of  their  sight  after  looking  them  all  over  again  aud  again>  and  then 
the  same  process  was  gone  throvigh,  nntil  the  red  ribbon  was  given  to  W.  L.  Archer,  of 
Burgettstown,  Pennsylvania,  And  the  bine  ribbon  to  8amnel  Campbell,  of  Belmont 
connty,  Ohio,  and  the  third  or  white  ribbon  to  J.  M.  Miller,  of  Hickory^  Pennsylvania. 
Of  these  sheep  we  will  only  say  that  those  of  each  pen  were  well  mated,  well  formed, 
and  well  fleeced,  or  covered^  as  were  nearly  all  exhibited  in  this  class ;  yet  some  few  had 
entirely  too  much  of  the  masculine  in  their  contoor,  especially  in  heavy  folds  npon  the 
neck.  We  now  pass  on  to  trios  of  ewes  nnder  two  years  (not  including  lambs),  and 
here  we  have  thirty-six  splendid  young  ewes  <one  year  old  some  time  past)^  This  flock 
we  regard  as  more  even,  and  showiog  as  good  care  and  better  breeding  than  the  flock  of 
ew-es  over  two  years  old*  Five  trios  were  eventnally  brought  in  for  special  comparison 
of  qualities,  resulting  in  the  gift  of  the  red  ribbon  to  James  Glass,  of  Bnrgettstown, 
Pennsylvania,  his  ewes  having  greater  uniformity  in  the  greatest  number  of  good  points. 
J.  M.  Miller,  of  Hickory,  PennsyivaDia)  received  the  blue  ribbon,  and  S.  S.  Campbell,  of 
Cadic,  receiving  the  white  ribbon,  his  sheep  not  being  so  well  covered  on  their  Jaws  and 
lower  parts,  nor  standing  on  t^eir  hind  legs  so  well  as  some  others  not  getting  any 
award.  There  was  neither  a  sickle-legged  nor  cat-hammed  ewe  in  either  of  the  other 
trios.  This  class  is  dismissed  for  the  admission  of  trios  of  ewe  lambs,  a  flock  of  thirty- 
three  manifesting  decidedly  snccepsfal,  intelligent  breeding,  in  the  fact  that  this  exhibit 
excelled  every  previous  exhibit,  except  that  of  ram  iambs  of  only  twenty-one  in  num^ 
ber.  But  good  as  they  were,  the  committee  very  soon  selected  the  trio  for  the  red  rib- 
bon^ yet  few  knew  the  fact  until  they  had  decided  on  the  other  two  awards,  which  re- 
quired much  time,  the  competition  being  so  very  close.  Archer's  lambs  did  not  need  a 
ribbon  to  distingnish  their  good  points,  but  yet  they  got  the  red^  S.  S.  Campbell  the 
blue,  and  Captain  J.  G.  Bine,  of  Cardington,  the  white,  the  latter  being  more  heavily 
folded  than  either  of  the  others  receiving  the  awards,  their  owner  being  a  new  competi- 
tor for  public  favor,  as  well  as  awards  at  fairs.  No  exbibiter  in  this  class  especially 
should  feel  discouraged  because  of  missing  awards ;  they  should  rather  feel  elated  that 
they  participated  in  making  such  a  grand  exhibit  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  Allow  us  'to 
state  that  the  lambs  taking  the  last  award  were  sired  by  the  Captain's  ram,  sired  by 
Edwin  Hammond,  Sr.,  by  Major,  by  Silverhorn  and  their  dams,  from  the  flock  of  Rock-  • 
well  &L  Moore  (see  Vermont  Register). 

There  were  233  merino  sheep  on  exhibition ;  the  whole  number  of  sheep  on  exhibit 
tion,  338. 

In  sweepstakes  on  flne-wooled  sheep,  Book  31,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wool,  the 
perfection  of  form,  and  siee  to  be  especially  considered.  In  this  class  there  were  five 
entries;  first  and  second  premiums  only.  The  first  was  awarded  to  8.  T.  Porter,  of 
Cadic,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  Copper  &,  McFarland,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  The  name 
of  the  former  is  Pat.  Meloy,  and  the  latter.  Doctor.  Pat.  Meloy  is  much  the  largest 
sheep,  shearing  about  twenty^ne  pounds  of  one  year's  growth.  The  sise  of  the  sheep 
had  much  infloence  in  making  the  award. 

Ewe  of  any  age,  with  three  of  her  lambs,  came  next,  and  the  first  award  was  made  to 
8.  8.  Campbell,  of  Cadie,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  E.  J.  Uiatt  and  Brother,  of  Chester 
Hill,  Ohio,  the  latter  being  so  old  that  she  had  lost  some  of  her  teeth.  She  was  at  least 
ten  or  eleven  years  old.  While  looking  at  that  old  ewe,  that  had  no  doubt  been  good 
once,  I  wondered  if  the  committee  would  feel  bound  to  have  awarded  a  premium  to  ber 
owners  provided  her  dead  carcass  had  been  brought  instead  of  the  very  old,  yet  living, 
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carcass ;  and  the  qnestion  arose  in  my  mind,  was  the  premium  awarded  for  what  the 
animal  is  now,  or  for  what  it  has  heen  f  and  after  farther  consideration,  I  concloded 
that  the  award  was  made  on  the  has  been  theory^  Bat  here  come  the  four  docks  of 
sheep,  consisting  of  one  ram,  three  ewes  over  two  years  old,  three  ewes  over  one  year 
old  and  onder  two  years  old,  and  three  ewe  lambs,  bred  and  owned  ezdnsiyely  by  the 
exhibitor.  Here  there  was  some  conflict  of  opinion  respecting  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Miller,  of  a  ram  which  he  had  pnrchased  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Archer.  Bat  according  to  the 
ruling  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  U.  C.  Deardorff,  this  sheep  was  exdaded ;  and  after 
careful  examination  and  consideration,  the  committee  made  their  last  awards  at  this 
sheep  show— the  first  to  S.  S<  Campbell,  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  and  the  second  to  £.  J.  Hiatt^ 
of  Chester  HUl,  Ohio. 

0E5ERAL  REKTARKa. 

We  think  the  exhibiters  of  Merino  sheep  at  this  fair  hare  manifested  a  decided  ad' 
Tance  toward  perfecting  the  Ameriean  Merino  sheep  in  the  form,  the  size,  and  the  fleece. 
I  speak  without  any  regard  to  points  as  they  may  be  made  in  a  sheep  register,  for  I 
never  saw  one,  but  hare  one  in  my  own  mind.  Every  sheep-breeder  shoald  have  hi9 
registry  of  good  as  well  as  bad  points  in  his  mind^s  eye,  else  he  will  not  be  successful  in 
that  pursuit.  Breeders  of  stock  of  any  kmcl  approximate  very  nearly  to  their  reason- 
able aim. 

We  have  indisputable  evidence  that  the  Merhio  race  of  sheep  has  yielded  to  the  efforts 
of  the  breeders^  and  assumed  various  forms  of  body  as  well  as  covering  for  the  body ;  and 
we  have  evidence  as  positive  that  the  natural  breeds  of  sheep  in  varfone  countries  have 
conformed  to  the  design  of  intelligent  breeders.  That  such  splendid  sheep,  in  such 
diversity  as  we  had  exhibited  at  our  fair,  of  Merinoa,  of  CotswoMs,  of  Leicesters,  of 
Southdowns,  and,  hi  this  State,  of  Lincolnshires,  and  other  breeds  of  good  sheep,  have 
each  and  all  had  their  origin  in  the  Argali,  i»  evidence  of  the  tmth  of  our  proposition. 

We  presume  that  peifeotioniias  been  very  nearly  attained  in  the  breeds  of  long-wooled 
sheep,  and  the  greatest  difficnlty  with  them  now  is  to  retain  that  perfection.  As  there 
are  many  men  of  many  minds,  so  there  are  sheep  of  many  kinds.  And  now,  to  attain 
perfection  in  the  Merino  as  a  race,  there  most  be  agreement  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of 
that  race.  We  baTC  at  present  many  different  kinds  of  Merino  sheep  in  thia,  as  well  aa 
other  countries  The  fine  Saxon,  whose  flieece  only  weigbe  two  poondn,  is  a  Merino,  aa 
well  as  the  larger,  heavily  folded  sheep,  moulded  after  the  I^egretti  race  or  type,  whose 
fleece  weighs  thirty  pounds  f  and  the  breeders  of  sheep  in  Lincolnshire  ence  run  mad 
after  long  wool,  and  bred  for  wool  and  bones  so  much  that  they  have  been  described  aa 
being  like  their  long,  lank  horses— two  great  ends,  a  long,^  tkin,.  weak  middle.  They 
thns  lost  the  thick,  firm,  barrel-like  carcass,  broad,  flat  baek^  fine,  clean  bone,  and  in- 
clination to  make  fat.  And  here  allow  the  statement  that,,  according  to  good  authority,, 
the  pure,  improved  Lincolnshire  is  regarded  as  being  the  beut  lustre  wool  in  the  world  f 
and  it  is  regarded  as  the  longest  Instre  woo),  as  speeimens  or  samples,,  of  only  one  year'a 
growth,  have  measured  over  twenty  inches.  Why  should  not  the  raising  of  such  sheep 
be  recognized  in  Ohio  T  But,  it  may  be  asked,  where,,  in  this  State,  shall  such  long- 
wools  be  grown  t  and  we  allow  the  President  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
to  answer,  "that  they  are  well  adapted  to  profltable  breeding  lor  SKitlOn  and  woo? 
combined,  in  situations  where  the  land  m  rich,  not  sub^t  to  drought,  and  adapted  to- 
root  culture,  and  where  city  markets  are  easily  accessible.  They  are  great  favoritea 
with  dairy  farmers,  and  with  grain-growing  farmers  who  wish  to  keep  biit  few  sheep.''' 
And  in  this  connection  allow  the  statement  as  a  fact,,  that  Merino  sheep  are  not  well 
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adapted  to  low  or  wet  pasture  lands,  bnt  easily  adapt  themselves  to  all  other  kinds  of 
lands ;  and  they  may  be  kept  in  large  flocks  where  the  others  can  not. 

We  see  that  different  breeds  are  necessary  to  the  different  conditions  of  soil  and  cir- 
cnmstanoes.    Hence  we  natnrally  inquire,  why  be  anxious  to  have  set  rules  or  points  for 
breeding  T    And  the  answer  may  be  given,  that  the  royal  flock  of  France  was  bred  from 
a  motley  set,  of  nearly  every  characteristic  of  unimproved  sheep,  yet,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  management  of  the  flock  was  given  to  one  having  a  definite  idea  of  what 
he  wished  to  accomplish,  his  ideal  floelc  was  at  length  realized,  and  their  characteristics 
so  irmly  fixed  that  they  may  be  continuously  maintained.    And  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  consideration,  we  might  give  a  description  of  what  we  regard  as  a  model 
Merino  sheep,  and  breeders  of  Merino  may  agree — as  we  know  very  many  do  agree— on 
many  speciAc  points.    And  the  first  point  is  a  good  constitution,  indicated  by  a  good 
form,  a  good-sised  chest,  a  straight,  flat  back,  a*  short,  thick  head,  and  short,  heavy 
neck,  well  folded  and  heavy  flanks,  with  folds  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  front  of  and 
at  the  flank,  and  the  hips  being  well  filled  up  so  as  to  give  apparent  straightness  to  the 
hind  legs  standing  wide—legs  being  nearly  perpendicular  on  hoofs,  as  nearly  like  a 
deer^'s  as  possible ;  bright  eyes,  wide  apart,  thick  ears,  covered  with  short,  glossy  hair, 
as  also  the  n#se,  from  a  line  with  the  eyes;  a  thick,  unctuous  skin,  yet  soft  and  pliable, 
without  any  cords,  as  on  Silesian  sheep,  also  great  docility.    And  now  as  to  the  fleece- 
fineness,  such  as  is  termed  XX,  may  be  regarded  as  too  fine  for  a  rule,  but  should  not  be 
beloY  X  in  quality,  and  as  to  quantity,  there  cannot  be  a  rule,  but  it  can  be  grown  to 
average  2^  to  3  inches,  and  yet  be  suAoiently  dense,  and  ought  to  be  evenly  over  the 
body  of  tlie  sheep,  without  long,* coarse  or  Jar  hair^a  regular  curvature,  hav«  good 
tenacity,  elasticity,  flexibility,  softness,  integrity  or  traeness,  white  color,  having  good 
gloss,  and  having  sufficiency  of  yolk  (or  oil),  so  called,  to  protect  the  wool  on  the  sur- 
face ;  in  regard  to  the  covering  of  the  legs,  there  should  only  be  as  little  space  not 
covered  with  comparatively  good  wool,  as  will  comport  with  the  free  movement  of  the 
Hmbs;  ewes,  hornless,  and  the  horns  of  rami  wide  enough  from  the  Jaws  to  admit  the 
points  of  the  shears  for  shearing.    Mapy  of  the  high-bred  rams  of  the  present  are  too 
close  homed.    If  the  growers  of  Merino  wool,  and  the  growers  of  long-wools  and 
mutton  severally,  agree  as  to  standard  points  in  the  different  kinds,  and  have  standard 
points  as  rules  of  Judgment  for  awarding  premiums,  we  presume  advantages  would 
result  to  an  •concerned. 

I  infer,  from  remarks  of  Bfr.  T.  8.  Humriokhouse  in  last  year'a  report  on  sheep^  that 
there  has  been  a  scale  of  points  adopted  by  the  sheep  breeders*  association,  but  not  hav- 
ing seen  a  register,  am  entirely  ignorant  of  themu  I  have  ohjections  to  the  manner  of 
admission  to  the  registry,  having  received  a  Of  reular  some  time  since  from  the  seeoetary 
giving  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  admission.  Believing  there  are  many  sheep  not  reg 
istered,  equally  as  good  as  those  registered,  and  that  mine  would  not  be  one  particle 
better  after  being  registered  than  before  it,  I  did  not  choose  to  pay  the  costs  for  that 
purpose. 

We  need  protection  from  t%e  general  government  in  order  to  success,  in  raising  any 
kind  of  wool  profitably,  or  else  we  must  secure  more  -friendly  relations  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  woolens,  who  have  appeased,  for  some  years  past,  to  regard  the  wool-growers 
as  their -most  maligpiant  enemies. 

Contrary  to  lAe  assertions  of  manufacturing  associations,  it  has  been  proven  tiiat  the 
United  States— yes,  that  the  Btate  of  Ohio— has  produced  as  fine  wools  as  can  be  pro- 
duced in  any  country  on  the  globe;  and  wliat  it  has  done  it4}an  do  again  in  that  regard, 
if  ronmneratloB  be  oiade  for  «o  doing. 
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Hoping  tbat  yoa  will  not  regard  me  as  dictatoiial  in  the  saggestiona  wbicli  have  been 
made,  that  yon  will  excuse  faults  or  defeots  in  the  work  assigned  to  me,  and  that  some 
good  may  resnlt  to  skeep-hreeders  especially,,  and  that  you  will  accept  this  report^  it  is 
most  respectfully  submitted. 

Note.— Of  those  having  entries  ^t  not  reeeiring  awards  by  the  eommittee — there 
were  several  whose  names  have  not  been  aientioned — ^having  stock  of  the  same  kind  and 
charaoteristles  as  that  of  Wm.  L.  Archer,  W.  A.  Herrk>tt,  J.  M»  Miller,  and  Jas.  Olass,  of 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  via. :  H.  P.  Sellers  and  S.  F.  Weller,  of  New  Lextngton,  Ohio, 
who  bid  fair  to  become  close  competitors  with  our  Pennsylvania  neighbors  mentioned^ 
together  with  another  Pennsylvania  firm,  who  has  not  been  named  m  our  report,  but 
having  sheep  of  the  best  quality,  via.,  the  Bailey  Bros.  Ohio  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
own  exhibitors,  a  list  of  whom  is  as  follows:  S.  S.  Campbell  and  8.  CampbeU,  Cadiz; 
George  Curry,  Croton;  Albert  Quigjey,  Cadiz;  W,  J.  Emmons,  Kenton;  J.  N.  Wright, 
Johnstown;  A.  M.  A  L.  C.  Tyler,  Alexandria;  S.  F.  Weller,  H.  P.  Sellers,  William  H. 
Yeaael,  Springfield ;  Copper  A.  McFarland,  £.  J.  Hiatt  d^-Bros.,  J.  0.  Blue,  Cardington ; 
8.  T.  Porter,  Cadia ;  Alex.  McCalmont,  of  Pa. ;  J.  D.  Cherbino,  of  Yt. 

REPORT  UPON  THE  SWINE  EXHIBIT-BY  JOHN  M.  MILLIKIN. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  report  of  the  work  done  by  your  commit- 
tees, appointed  to  award  premiums  on  swine  exhibited  at  your  Fair,  held  in  Columbus, 
in  September,  1876. 

The  new  classification  of  the  several  breeds  of  swine,  as  correctly  given  in  your  pre- 
mium list,  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  exhibitors.  They  had  no  dififtcuHy  in  deciding  the 
class  to  which  their  hogs  belonged,  and  consequently  no  exhibitor  found  himself  in 
trouble  because  of  an  improper  entry. 

The  number  of  hogs  exhibited  was  unusually  large,  even  larger  than  in  1877.  The 
piecise  number  on  exhibition  cannot  be  given,  as  some  animals  were  entered  for  more 
than  one  premium.  There  were  about  eighty  head  of  Chester  Whites,  eighty  head  of 
Poland  Chinas,  and  ninety  head  of  Berkshires. 

In  quality,  as  well  as  in  numbers,  they  have  never  been  equaled  at  any  exhibition  of 
swine  held  in  Ohio.  The  friends  of  the  several  breeds  represented  ought  to  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  animals  shown.  Each  of  the  three  breeds  above 
named  had  as  good  specimens  as  could  well  be  found.  There  were  no  other  breeds  rep- 
resented, although  it  is  believed  that  there  are  good  specimens  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk 
breeds  to  be  found  in  Ohio.  The  Essex  breed  is  highly  esteemed  in  some  States  as  pos- 
sessing many  excellent  qualities.  Especially  are  they  valued  for  their  fine  fattening 
qualites  and  their  early  maturity. 

The  committee  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  animals  entered  in  the  several  classes,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  McCormiok,  of  Vinton  county ;  Luke  Bradley,  of  Butler  county,  and 
John  H.  Benson,  of  Morrow  county,  met  on  Tuesday,  the  lOth  of  September,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  examination  of  Chester  Whites,  according  to  the  prescribed  order  of  exhi- 
bition. 

Book  N^  36 — Chester  White$. — Two  year  oki  boars  were  first.  There  were  only  four 
entries.  They  were  ail  fair,  well-bred  animals.  They  gave  good  indications  of  judicious 
breeding,  and  of  vigorous  constitutions.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  that  veteran 
breeder  of  Chester  Whites,  8.  H.  Todd,  of  Wakeman,  O.  The  second  premium  was 
awarded  to  Qeo.  W.  Bittinger,  of  Plymouth,  O. 

For  premiums  on  boars  over  one  and  under  two  years»  there  were  five  competitors. 
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After  dae  examination,  the  committee  did  a  very  proper  thing — ^to  be  done  in  many 
cases — they  gave  both  the  first  and  second  premiums  to  S.  H.  Todd. 

Eleven  boars,  nnder  one  year  old,  contested  for  the  preminms  offered.  Many  of  them 
were  good,  and  some  of  them  extra  fine.  The  first  premiam  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Moody,  of  Kentucky,  who  exhibited  a  very  large  namber  of  Chester  Whites.  They  had 
been  well  bred  and  properly  handled,  and  they  elicited  commendations  for  their  good 
qaaljties  and  attractive  appearance.  The  second  premiam  was  awarded  to  Geo.  W.  Bit- 
tinger,  for  a  very  smooth  and  well-proportioned  pig. 

Sows  over  two  years  old  were  next  in  order.  There  were  seven  entries  made.  I  noted, 
at  the  time,  that  two  of  them  "  were  very  inferior; ''  that  two  others  were  "large  and 
coarse."  The  other  three  were  spoken  of  as  follows :  One  was  pat  down  as  ''  a  very 
compact,  broad,  well-bnilt  sow,  of  fine  proportions  and  appearance;*'  another  was 
described  as  *' extra  large  and  fine,"  and  tjie  third  as  ''excellent  in  quality,  but  not 
superior  to  the  other  two.''  The  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  to  E.  R.  Moody, 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  second  to  S.  H.  Todd. 

Of  sows  one  year  old  and  under  two,  there  were  eleven  competitors.  One  exhibitor 
showed  four,  which  I  noted  as  ''  substantial,  good  sows,  but  not  extra  fine  in  quality." 
Another  showed  two  that  were  ''  extra  fine."  S.  H.  Todd  won  the  first  premium,  and 
G.  W.  Bittinger  the  second. 

Sows  under  one  year  old,  contesting  for  the  premiums,  numbered  eleven  also.  Some 
of  them  were  extra  in  qnality,  and  in  splendid  condition  for  show.  The  first  premiam 
was  awarded  to  £.  R.  Moody,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  second  to  E.  M.  Stephenson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   Ohio  was  beaten  this  time  by  non-residents. 

Sows  with  litters  of  pigs  were  next  examined.  Eight  entries  had  been  made,  but  all 
were  not  forthcoming.  Some  of  the  sows,  as  well  as  their  pigs,  were  extra  fine,  and 
gave  evidence  of  not  only  jadicious  breeding,  but  of  great  care  and  skill  in  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  exhibition.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  S.  H.  Todd,  and  the  second 
to  E.  R.  Moody. 

This  concluded  the  labors  of  the  committee  for  Tuesday.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  the  committee  was  composed  of  gentlemen  who  were  competent,  careful,  and  dis- 
criminating, neverthelees,  I  fear  they,  in  one  instance,  exposed  themselves  to  sojne 
kindly  criticism.  The  decisions  of  the  committee  were  generally  made  with  great  una- 
nimity, and  in  accordance  with  my  own  hasty  jadgments.  In  one  case,  however,  I  fear 
that  the  majority  of  the  committee  permitted  their  sympathies  to  overcome  their  judg- 
ments. Their  sympathies  were  creditable  to  them  as  men,  but  should  not  have  been 
permitted  to  control  their  decisions  as  committeemen.  If  men  do  make  most  egregious 
mistakes  in  passing  upon  the  merits  of  their  own  stock,  they  must  suffer  whatever  of 
disappointment  or  loss  that  shall  follow.  They  will,  in  the  future,  be  more  careful  and 
more  prudent  in  competing  for  premiums. 

In  the  class  of  Chester  Whites,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  large  number  exhibited 
were  owned  by  four  gentlemen.  Two  of  them  reside  in  this  State,  one  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  in  Kentucky.  The  Chester  White  men  of  other  States  showed  a  good  deal  of 
pluck  in  coming  so  far  to  compete  with  our  Ohio  breeders.  They  showed,  too,  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  as  the  representatives  of  that  breed,  which  it  might  be  well  for  the  friends 
of  our  Ohio  breed  to  imitate. 

POLAMD-CHINA. 

In  pursuance  of  the  announced  order  of  exhibition,  the  committee  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine and  pass  upon  the  Poland-Chinas  entered  for  premiums  as  per  Book  34. 
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John  H.  Bensoiii  of  the  regular  oommittee,  being  absent,  the  member  in  charge,  B.  W. 
CarlUle,  appointed  Dr.  Blaok,  of  Pickaway  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  committee. 

Therenpon,  the  committee  proceeded  with  promptness  to  the  discharge  of  the  dnties 
assigned. 

Boars  over  two  years  old,  of  which  there  were  six  entries,  were  to  be  passed  npon  first. 
These  animals  were  remarkably  uniform  in  quality,  and  were  in  extra  fine  condition  for 
making  an  attractive  show.  To  say  which  was  the  best,  all  things  considered,  and  which 
was  the  next  best,  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  task.  As  to  substantial  qualities,  there 
was  but  little  difference.  The  symmetry,  the  style  of  the  hog,  and  the  taste  of  each 
committeeman  controUed  the  decision  of  the  committee.  The  first  premium  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Douthett,  of  Xenia,  and  the  second  to  Messrs.  £.  &.  J.  M.  Kleyer,  of  Bloom- 
ingsburg,  in  Fayette  county. 

Boars  over  one  year  and  under  two  were  ^only  five  in  number.  They  were  extra  fine 
in  quality.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Klevers,  and  the  second  to  Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Kinder,  of  Troy,  Ohio.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  raised 
in  the  county  of  Warren,  in  the  very  neighborhood  where  the  early  breeders  of  swine 
had  so  much  to  do  in  the  formation  and  maturing  of  the  very  breed  he  was  exhibiting. 

For  the  premiums  for  boars  under  one  year  old,  there  were  ten  competitors.  They 
were  exceedingly  stylish,  weU-bred  pigs.  After  a  very  critical  and  thorough  examina- 
tion, the  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Messrs.  Klevers,  and  the  second  pre- 
mium to  Mr.  J.  Douthett. 

Sows  over  two  years  old  were  next  to  be  examined.  There  were  eight  entries.  This 
contest  was  exciting,  as  all  the  sows  shown  were  first-class  animals,  very  attractive  and 
stylish  in  form,  and  exhibited  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Messrs.  Klevers  exhibited 
three  very  superior  sows,  one  of  which  was  deemed  superior  to  all  others  exhibited.  To 
them  the  first  premium  was  awarded.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  J.  C.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Troy,  Miami  county,  for  a  very  stylish  sow  exhibited  by  him. 

Of  sows  oyer  one  and  under  two  years  old  there  were  only  six  entries.  The  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Kinder  for  their  very  stylish,  attractive  young 
sow.  The  second  premium  was  given  to  Messrs.  Klevers  for  a  sow  of  fine  qualities,  and 
bi^  little  inferior  to  the  sow  that  won  the  first  prize. 

There  were  eight  sows  under  one  year  old  that  were  claiming  the  honors  of  the  ring. 
They  were  all  finely  bred,  showing  every  highly  esteemed  quality  in  young  sows. 
Messrs.  Klevers  won  the  first  premium,  while  the  second  was  awarded  to  6.  W.  Stalter 
for  a  very  large  young  sow,  which  possessed  many  very  excellent  qualities. 

For  the  premium  for  the  best  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs,  there  was  a  sharp  contest.  Six 
entries  had  been  made,  which  imposed  upon  the  committee  the  laborious  duty  of  exam- 
ining, with  unusual  care,  from  forty-two  to  forty-four  head  of  hogs,  in  order  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  make  an  intelligent  and  acceptable  award.  The  committee  was 
altogether  equal  to  the  emergency.  After  due  attention  the  committee  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  Messrs.  Klevers,  and  second  to  Messrs.  Robinson  &,  Kinder. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  committee  on  Poland -Chinas  was  finished.  The  committee 
worked  with  great  dispatch  and  the  awards  were  arrived  at  with  great  unanimity.  It 
is  hoped  that,  in  all  like  committees,  men  of  like  good  qualities  may  be  selected,  who 
will  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  them  with  like  intelligence  and  ability. 

The  work  thus  far  performed  had  been  without  any  interruption  from  rain.  The 
threatening  clouds,  however,  gave  unmistakable  indications  that  the  impending  storm 
would  soon  commence.    The  committee  had  worked  with  unusual  industry,  so  that  they 
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might  perform  all  the  doties  assigned  them  before  their  work  ehould  be  intermpted  by 
rain. 

Promptly  at  faalfpast  one  o'clock  the  committee  met  to  conclude  their  work.  Mr. 
Benson,  of  ibe  regvlar  committee,  made  his  appearance,  and  tfaerenpon  Dr.  Black  re- 
tired. His  services  had  been  entirely  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
had  given  satisfaction  to  ezhibiters. 

BKBK8H1RES 

Were  next  to  be  examined,  and  awards  made. 

Boars  two  years  old,  to  the  number  of  foar,  had-  been  daly  entered.  They  were  gen- 
erally fine  specimens  of  that  breed,  compact,  smooth,  and  vigorous.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  William  Fnlk,  of  Ashland  county,  and  the  second  premium  to  A.  Ware, 
of  Fayette  eoonty. 

Boars  over  one  year  and  under  two  were  generally  of  exceeding  good  quality.  There 
were  only  six  competitors.  The  first  premium  was  given  to  John  H.  Roe  &  Co.,  of  Lick- 
ing county,  and  the  second  premium  to  A.  Ware,  for  a  very  smooth  pig. 

Boars  under  one  year  old  were  exhibited  in  great  numbers.  There  were  fourteen  com- 
peting for  the  premiums.  Some  of  them  were  exceedingly  stylish  in  form.  Mr.  Ware, 
in  this  class,  seemed  to  be  gaining  on  his  competitors.  In  the  two  previous  classes  he 
had  been  compelled  to  put  up  with  second  preminms.  In  this  show  he  contended  for 
both  the  first  and  second  premiums,  which  were  ungrudgingly  awarded  to  him  by  the 
committee. 

Of  sows  two  years  old,  there  were  eight  very  anxious  competitors.  The  animals  ex- 
hibited were  all  first  class,  and  appeared  in  the  best  possihle  condition.  A.  Ware  was 
fortunate  in  winning  the  first  premium,  while  D.  W.  Todd,  of  Urbana,  obtained  the 
second. 

Sows  over  one  year  and  under  two  that  competed  for  preminms  numbered  eight.  The 
contest  for  superiority  was  very  close.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  W.  L.  Mallow 
for  a  very  attractive  sow,  and  the  second  was  given  to  D.  A.  Peterson. 

Of  sows  under  one  year  old,  there  were  fifteen  that  competed  for  the  premiums  offered. 
There  were  many  extra  nice  specimens  of  >oung  Berkehire  sows.  In  this  ring  D.  W. 
Todd  was  successful  in  getting  the  first  premium,  while  the  second  was  awarded  to  W.  L* 
MaUow. 

Sows  with  litters  of  pigs  wore  next  examined  by  the  committee.  Seven  entries  had 
been  made,  but  only  four  sows  with  their  pigs  actually  competed  for  the  premiums 
offered.  After  a  very  critical  examination  of  these  sows  and  their  well  kept  progeny, 
the  committee  felt  constrained  to  give  the  first  premium  to  A.  Ware,  and  the  second  to 
D.  A.  Peterson. 

This  ended  the  labors  of  the  veiE«lar  committee.  It  had  given  diligent  attention  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  was  quite  satisfied  in  being  re- 
lieved from  further  service.    The  committee  therefore  adjourned  without  day. 

6WEEPOTAKBS  ON  6WU9E. 

A  new  committee  te  paa^  on  animals  entered  for  sweepstakes  was  regularly  consti- 
tuted. It  was  eomposed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Z.  H.  Perrell,  of  Pickaway 
county ;  Dili  WIegand,  of  South  Bloomfteld,  and  W.  S.  Shrum,  of  Franklin  county. 

At  half  paat  one  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th,  the  committee  organized  and  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Boars  of  any  age  or  breed  were  first  to  be  passed  upon.  Eight  entries  had  been  made, 
and  eight  animals  were  exhibited.    After  a  very  careful  examination  had  been  made  of 
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all  the  competiof^  animals,  the  committee  awarded  the  premium  to  J.  C  Cbamberlain,  of 
Troy,  Ohio. 

The  rain  seriously  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  committee,  it  adjourned  until 
the  next  day,  when,  under  like  unfavorable  circumhtauces,  the  said  committee  resumed 
its  labors. 

The  next  class  in  order  was  sows  of  any  age  or  breed.  There  were  many  excellent 
animals  exhibited  for  this  sweepstake  premiam.  A  finer  show  of  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive and  valuable  animals  haa  never  been  witnessed  in  Ohio.  The  award  was  duly  made 
to  Messrs.  Klevers,  for  their  sow  over  two  years  old. 

The  premium  proffered  for  the  best  fat  hog  was  awarded  to  S.  H.  Todd.  There  were 
but  few  competitors,  owing,  doobtless,  to  the  risk  that  has  to  be  incurred  in  transport- 
ing very  fat  hogs.  This  premium  fat  hog  was  a  Chester  White,  raised  and  fattened  by 
Mr.  Todd,  who  is  a  veteran  in  breeding,  fattening,  and  showing  Chester  White  hogs. 

HERD  OF  POLAND  CHINA^. 

For  this  and  other  herds  in  the  swine  department,  diplomas  c nly  aie  offered.  There 
were  but  two  competitors  in  this  sweepstakes  class.  After  giving  due  attention  to  their 
merits,  the  committee  decided  that  the  Messrs.  Klevers  were  entitled  to  the  diploma. 

HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES. ' 

There  were  five  entries  made  for  the  diploma.  The  committee  awarded  the  diploma 
to  S.  H.  Todd,  for  his  excellent  herd,  always  exhibited  in  the  best  posbible  condition. 

BERKSHIRE  HKRD. 

There  was  an  unusual  number  of  entries  made  in  this  class— six  in  all.  The  commit- 
tee awarded  the  diploma  to  A.  Ware,  ol  Fayette  county. 

The  committee  having  now  completed  the  task  assigned  to  it,  the  labors  in  passing 
upon  the  animals  exhibited  in  the  swine  department  were  fully  concluded. 

The  exhibition  of  swine,  as  particularly  described  above,  was  most  excellent  in  qual- 
ity, and  quite  sufficient  in  numbers  It  was  not  only  creditable  to  the  State,  but  to  the 
exhibiters  who  had  taken  so  much  pains  in  preparing  tSeir  stock  for  exhibition. 

There  were  only  three  breeds  represented— the  B^rkshires,  tVe  Poland  Chinas,  and  the 
Chester  Whites.  Although  premiums  had  been  offered  for  other  breeds,  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  make  an  exhibition  of  their  stock.  The  number  of  animals  belonging  to 
other  breeds  is  believed  to  be  very  small  in  Ohio.  In  some  States  the  Essex  breed  of 
swine  has  been  highly  esteemed.  In  this  State,  however,  there  are  but  few  persons  who 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  breeding  of  this  hog,  which  is  very  highly  valued 
for  its  easy  keeping  qualities. 

In  reference  to  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  and  paid  for  swine,  as  compared  with 
the  premiums  offered  for  other  domestic  animals,  I  beg  to  inquire  of  the  Board  whether 
other  animals  are  not  receiving  higher  premiums  in  proportion  to  their  value  than  are 
given  to  swine  t 

I  take  it  to  be  an  undisputed  fact  that  more  money  is  annually  received  for  hogs  sold 
by  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  than  they  receive  on  the  sale  of  any  other  one  kind  of  domestic 
animal.  Especially  is  this  prominently  true  as  between  swine  and  sheep.  The  aggre- 
gate sales  for  pork  largely  exceed  the  amount  received  for  both  sheep  and  wool.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  then  swine  are  of  more  impoitance  to  the  farmer  than  sheep.  They 
have  a  deeper  and  more  lively  interest,  therefore,  in  everything  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  several  breeds  of  swine,  than  in  the  improvement  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry. Are  the  premiums  offered  in  proportion  to  the  relative  producing  capacity  of 
these  classes  of  animals  f    Let  ns  see : 
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Preminms  paid  in  1877  on  sheep  waa $744  00 

Preminma  to  be  paid  in  1878  on  sheep  is 749  00 

Total  for  two  years $1,493  OO 

Preminms  paid  in  1877  on  swine $805  00 

Preminms  to  be  paid  in  1878  on  swine 686  00 

Total $1,491  00 

Thns  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  for  the  past  two  years  is  substantially  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  money  prodnoing  power  of  the  swinish  mnltitnde. 

The  particalar  friends  of  the  sheep  interests  in  Ohio  have  been  becomingly  vigilant  in 
watching  the  premium  list  to  see  that  ebeep  husbandry  is  not  neglected.  They  have 
seen  to  it  that  three  premiums  are  offerefl  for  single  animals  In  the  Merino  class.  For  a 
ram  two  years  old  and  over,  there  is  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  premium,  amounting 
in  all  to  sixty-five  dollars.  So  for  rams  under  two  years,  and  ram  lambs.  The  total  sum 
offered  for  the  three  rams  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Then  they  have 
sweepstakes  on  Merinos  and  on  Longwools,  giving  first  and  second  preminms.  This  is 
an  anomaly.  In  sweepstakes  for  horses,  excepting  in  speed,  where  the  premium  is  di- 
vided, there  is  but  a  single  premium  for  the  best  horse  or  best  mare  of  any  age  or  breed. 
So  in  sweepstakes  on  cattle,  no  second  premiums;  so,  too,  on  hogs,  only  a  single  money 
premium  is  offered  for  the  best  boar  or  the  best  sow. 

There  is  another  discrimination  against  swine  in  favor  of  sheep  that  famishes  farther 
evidence  that  the  astute  sheep  men  have  pnlled  wool  over  the  eyes  of  somebody.  For 
Instance,  on  sweepstakes  for  sheep,  preminms  are  offered  to  the  sum  of  $160,  while  the 
sweepstake  preminms  for  hogs  amount  to  the  sum  of  $65.  To  compensate  the  exhibit- 
ors of  swine,  who  run  greater  risks  in  the  transportation  of  their  stock,  and  in  some 
degree  to  make  amends  to  the  swine  breeders  for  seeming  injustice  done  to  them,  your 
Board  have  been  considerate  and  kind  in  offering  diplomas  to  the  exhibit eis  of  herds  of 
swine  insUad  of  money.  They  having  made  no  such  offer  to  the  exhibiters  of  either  skeep, 
cattUf  or  korseSf  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  this  discrimination  was  intended  as  a  compli- 
ment to  swine  breeders.  They  were  considered  let-s  sordid  than  others  who  exhibited 
other  kinds  of  domestic  amimals,  therefore  they  gave  them  diplomas  instead  of  filthy  lucre, 
as  a  reward  of  merit  for  their  public  spirit  in  bringing  their  herds  to  the  exhibition,  for 
the  great  gratification  of  the  public.  ^ 

I  am  aware  how  easy  it  is  for  such  mistakes  to  creep  into  a  premium  list,  without  any 
very  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  your  Board.  Our  good  friends  who 
are  having  their  attention  constantly  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  sheep 
husbandry,  are  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  inequalities  complained  of.  They  are 
always  vigilant,  and  should  have  their  reward.  In  the  aggregate  the  preminms  prof 
fered  them  are  not  too  large.  Swine  breeders  will  surely  not  insist  upon  any  reduction 
of  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  offered  them.  They  do  ask,  however,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  interest  they  represent,  so  should  the  premiums  on  swine 
be  increased.  They  ask  farther,  that  if  third  premiums  are  proper — which  they  contro- 
vert— ^that  they  shall  be  generally  offered,  and  that  premiums  for  domestic  animals  shall 
be  paid  in  the  same  kind  of  currency,  whether  it  shall  be  greenbacks,  the  notes  of  na- 
tional banks,  silver,  gold,  or  diplomas.    Make  no  invidious  distinctions. 

To  the  member  in  charge,  B.  W.  Carlisle,  and  to  Abraham  Flick,  Superintendent,  your 
committees  and  your  reporter  make  their  acknowledgments  for  prompt  and  kindly  atten- 
tions shown  them  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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ALLEN  COUNTY. 


The  agricaltnral  society  held  its  sixteenth  annnal  fair  at  Lima,  on  the  let,  2d^  3d,  and 
4th  days  of  October,  1878,  and  was  in  every  respect  the  best  fair  ever  held  in  the  connty. 
The  exhibition  in  every  department  was  far  ahead  of  any  former  year.  The  show  of 
horses  was  creditable.  Cattle,  especially  Shorthorns,  would  have  compared  favorably 
with  older  coonties.  The  show  of  hogs  was  large  and  fine.  There  were  no  entries  made 
on  field  crops.  The  society  numbers.  146  members  this  year.  The  nnmber  of  entries 
made  was  1,275.  The  society  received  from  all  sources  $1,961.59,  and  paid  for  premiums 
$851.50,  besides  the  current  expenses  incident  to  holding  the  fair  and  the  building  of 
more  substantial  buildings.  The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  com, 
oats,  flaxseed,  doverseed,  potatoes,  and  fruits.  The  wheat  crop  was  the  largest  ever 
raised  in  the  county,  would  average  25  bushels  per  acre ;  com  hardly  an  average ;  oats 
good;  clover  and  flaxseed  fair  crop;  fruits  (apples)  abundant,  but  matured  early,  not 
keeping  well;  potatoes  not  half  a  crop.    Season  very  wet. 

As  for  the  outlook  and  usefulness  of  our  society,  we  feel  greatly  enoo^raged  by  the 
feeling  and  interest  manifested  by  the  best  class  of  our  citizens. 


ASHTABULA  COUNTY.   • 

The  principal  erops  of  this  county  are  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  This  is  a 
dairy  county,  butter  and  cheese  being  largely  produced.  Probably  about  130,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  600,000  bushels  of  oats,  700,000  bushels  of  corn,  130,000  bushels  potatoes,  and 
60,000  tons  of  hay  were  produced  in  1878.  Potatoes  35  bushels,  com  50  bushels,  wheat 
25  bushels,  oats  35  bushels,  and  hay  one  ton  per  acre,  about  the  average  yield.  Grass- 
hoppers did  some  injury.  Potatoes  rotted  badly.  Our  society  is  improving  in  its  con- 
dition, influence,  and  usefulness  every  year. 


ATHENS  COUNTY. 

The  past  season  in  Athens  county  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  by  farmers.  The 
wheat  crop  was  good,  the  yield  not  large  but  the  wheat  very  heavy,  and  turned  out 
beyond  the  expectations  of  farmers. 

Com  was  more  than  an  average  crop ;  some  complaint  was  made  by  farmers  that  the 
com  did  not  ripen  well  on  account  of  early  frost,  yet  there  is  plenty.  The  oats  crop 
was  rather  poor,  being  damaged  by  drouth  in  May  and  June.  Hay  on  bottom  lands 
was  very  heavy,  hill  lands  lighter  but  made  a  very  fair  average  ^  ield.  Hay  selling  at 
from  $6  to  $8  per  ton. 
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The  fartnen  of  Athens  oonnty  are  timiiQg  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep  within 
the  last  few  years.  Last  year  there  wais  owned  in  the  conntj  ahoot  60^000  sheep,  from 
which  there  was  shorn  orer  400,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  sold  at  an  arerage  of  abont 
33  cents  per  pound. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  recelTing  mote  attention  than  in  former  years,  the  latter  reoeiT" 
Ing  ssTeral  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

The  surface  of  our  county  is  Taried.  We  have  plains,  Talleysi  and  hills.  The  hill 
land  is  a  rich  mucky  soil  generally,  Tery  productire  of  com,  wheat|  and  grass,  and  par' 
tioularly  adapted  to  grazing.  The  valleys  are  rich  and  sandy  soil.  The  hills  are  rich 
with  minerals.  Coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  petroleum  oil  are  in  abundance.  There 
are  now  in  active  operation  25  coal  mines  in  the  county,  employing  over  600  men.  The 
Bessemer  Furnace  is  now  making  flrom  30  to  35  tons  of  iron  every  24  hours,  aUd  employ «* 
ing  about  150  men.    The  petroleum  wells  are  not  doing  much  now. 

Our  hills  were  once  well  timbered,  but  the  forests  are  rapidly  melting  away  before 
the  woodman^s  ax.  In  the  last  five  years  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  timber  land  in 
the  county  has  been  cleared <  Our  principal  timbers  are  white  oak,  red  oak,  black  oak^ 
hi«kory,  poplar,  elm,  walnut,  ash,  chestnut  oak,  oheetnnti  sycamore,  beech,  gum,  dog- 
wood, sugar  maple,  buckeye,  cherry,  ironwood,  et04 

The  condition  of  our  agriculiural  society  is  good.  We  are  out  of  debt,  own  twenty- 
eight  acres  of  ground  under  good  fence,  with  a  very  fine  half-mile  track.  The  buildings 
are  not  good,  but  we  are  in  condition  now  to  build. 


AtJGLAI^E  COUSTt. 

The  principal  crops  in  Auglaize  county  are  wheat/  com^  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  pota-* 
toes.  Yield  per  acre,  20, 35, 40,  35, 15,  and  100  bushels  respectively.  There  was  a  greater 
acreage  of  wheat/  com^  and  potatoes  than  in  1877,  but  I  cannot  make  an  accurate  esti' 
mate.  1  could  take  the  compiled  returns  that  the  Auditor  of  Slate  has,  for  last  year, 
and  add  a  per  cent. 

This  was  a  very  wet  year  in  comparison  ta  last,  which  materially  reduces  the  com 
crop.    We  had  no  destructive  insects  this  year. 

The  condition  of  our  society  is  prosperonsj  members  and  others  taking  a  greater  inter-' 
est  each  year.  This  year,  on  account  of  weather  and  sickness  in  onr  county  at  time  of 
fair,  we  did  not  succeed  well  financially,  but  will  enter  the  field  again  with  renewed 
energy. 


BELMONT  COUNTY- 

In  accordance  with  the  latr  requiring  of  county  societies  a  written  report  of  the  con-' 
dition  of  agriculture  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  during  the  past  season,  I  sub-* 
mit  the  following  statement  of  the  principal  crops  raised,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  oi 
each|  the  average  yield  per  aorci  the  characteristics  of  the  previous  season,  destructive 
insects,  and  other  details  concerning  agriculture  in  this  coonQty,  as  specified  in  your  cir-* 
cular  of  November  7th,  1878< 

Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  cora^  hay,  and  potatoes.  We  also  raise  consider'* 
able  quantities  ot  barley,  tobacco,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat.  From  the  best  data  I  can 
get,  I  would  estimate  the  amount  of  each  raised  as  folllows :  Of  wheat,  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  ^  oats  about  the  same  quantity  ^  com,  one  millioa 
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two  hundred  thoasand  bashelB;  hay,  thirty  fiv^e  thousand  tons;  potatoes,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoasand  boshels;  barley,  fonr  thoasand  bushels;  rye,  ten  thousand  bushels; 
tobacco,  one  and  a  half  million  pounds ;  sorghum  syrup,  thirty  thousand  gallons,  and 
buckwheat)  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  bushels.  The  average  yield  per  acre  I 
estimate  as  follows:  Wheat,  twelve  and  one-half  bushels;  oats,  twenty^flv^  bushels; 
corn,  thirty^ftve  bushels ;  hay,  one  and  one-quarter  tons ;  potatoes,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  bushels;  barley,  twenty  bushels;  rye,  ten  bushels;  tobacco,  one  thousand 
pounds ;  sorghum  syrup,  one  hundred  gallons,  and  buckwheat,  fifteen  bushels. 

We  also  produce  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  butter,  one  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of 
Bweet  potatoes,  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  grapes,  and  about  thirty-five  thousand  pounds 
of  honey. 

Considerable  quantities  of  clover  and  timothy  seed  are  produced  in  our  county— ^per- 
haps eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  bushels  of  each. 

Regarding  the  striking  characteristics  ot  the  past  season,  little  is  to  be  said.  Our 
spring  was  late,  and  was  followed  by  dry  weather  during  the  early  summer,  which,  to 
some  extent,  injured  the  oats  and  hay  crops.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  the  crops  and 
fruit  were  considerably  injured  by  hail  in  the  early  part  of  May.  The  autumn  has 
been  favorable  for  maturing  the  crops  and  for  gathering,  which  has  been  done  with  little 
loss. 

With  respect  to  destructive  insects,  our  farmers  seem  to  have  been  favored  the  past 
year,  as  little  or  no  complaint  is  made  about  them. 

A  large  amount  of  ground  has  been  sown  in  wheat  this  fall,  indicating  that  the  far- 
mers are  satisfied  with  the  returns  in  that  department  for  the  past  two  seasons,  and  de- 
sire to  continue  them.  * 

No  premium  crops  were  entered  for  competition  at  our  fair  for  this  year. 

The  general  condition  of  our  Society  is  good,  and  the  future  prospects  very  hopeful. 
Our  Is^t  annual  fair  was  a  great  success,  both  in  the  character  of  the  exhibition  in  all 
departments,  and  in  the  exceptionally  large  attendance  of  visitors  and  exhiblters.  A 
marked  increase  of  interest  was  manifested  by  all  classes.  The  number  of  entries  made 
was  about  thirty^three  per  cent,  greater  than  for  many  years  past.  All  the  classes,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  were  filled,  and  a  larger  amount  of  premiums  awarded  than 
ever  before.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  regard  to  live  stock  and  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

The  past  season  has  boen  above  the  average,  as  compared  to  ordinary  years.  All  crops, 
except  the  corn  crop,  have  been  unusually  fine,  and  even  the  corn  crop  is  quite  a  good 
one  in  sjme  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  southern  portion,  upon  the  bill-lands  along 
the  Ohio  river,  the  crop  was  injured  to  some  extent  by  the  dry  weather  during  the 
month  of  August.  Bat  the  average  yield  for  the  entire  county  will  probably  not  be 
much  below  that  of  former  years.  The  average  acreage  will  doubtless  be  greater  than 
usual. 

Owing  to  an  uncommonly  early  spring,  the  oat  crop  was  sown  qnite  early,  and  the 
crop  was  a  most  excellent  one,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  grain.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  will  be  above  ordinary  years,  although  the  average  acreage  will  possibly 
fall  a  little  below  other  years* 
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The  tobacco  crop  is  a  yery  good  one ;  the  yield  per  acre  this  year  is  not  so  heavy  as  it 
has  been  in  previoas  years,  nor  is  the  acreage  so  large,  yet  the  crop  w&s  very  fine  in 
qoality.  This  crop  has  decreased  chiefly  on  ucconnt  of  the  decline  in  price,  yet  many 
farmers  still  rai^e  large  crops  of  tobacco,  claiming  that  it  is  a  profl  cable  crop  to  raise, 
notwithstanding  the  depreciating  prices  of  the  present  times. 

The  wheat  crop  far  snrpasses  any  for  many  years—all  the  conditions  of  season  hav- 
ing  been  most  favorable  to  it  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer.  The  average 
acreage  was  much  greater  than  for  many  years  past,  and  the  yield  per  acre  has  very 
largely  increased,  and  it  has  improved  the  energies  of  our  farmers  to  such  an  extent  in 
wheat-growing,  that  yery  large  crops  have  been  sown  for  the  coming  year. 

Irish  potatoes  are  not  a  very  heavy  yield  on  early  varieties,  but  on  late  varieties  the 
yield  is  very  heavy,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  crop  is  fully  np  to  an  average. 
Garden  vegetables  are  generally  good  and  quite  plentiful. 
Insects  have  not  been  seriously  destructive  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
Our  Society  has  been  reasonably  prosperous  during  the  past  year,  although  laboring 
under  some  disadvantages.    Our  fair  began  September  10th,  1878,  but  the  weather  was 
quite  wet,  raining  almost  constantly,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Board,  after 
the  first  day's  show,  to  postpone  the  fair  until  October  2d,  1878.    By  so  doing,  we  were 
favored  with  three  days  of  fiae  weather  for  the  completion  of  our  fair.    The  attend- 
ance was  very  large,  and  the  show  in  every  department  was  far  beyond  anything  in  the 
past  history  of  the  Sjciety,  the  whole  number  of  entries  being  about  one  thousand  in 
excess  of  any  previous  fair.    While  the  postponement  added  at  least  one  hundred  dol- 
lars additional  expense  to  our  Society,  yet  the  Society  has  paid  all  premiuAas  in  full, 
aod  all  other  expenses  of  the  fair,  and  has  paid  over  four  hundred  dollars  for  perma- 
nent improvements  on  the  fair-grounds  during  the  present  year.    The  Society ^s  indebt* 
edness,  which  accrued  from  purchasing  additional  land  for  fair-grounds  and  improving 
same,  is  now  only  about  one-half  of  what  it  was  two  years  ago.    So  that,  with  rea- 
sonable success  for  the  next  two  years  to  come,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our 
Society  will  be  entirely  free  from  debt. 

On  field  crops  we  failed  to  secure  any  competition.  Strange  to  say,  that  while  our 
Society  ofiers  a  full  list  of  liberal  premiums  on  field  crops,  yet  not  a  single  entry  was 
made  at  our  last  fair  in  that  class. 

Our  stock  show  at  last  fair  was  unusually  fine,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  stock  of 
both  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

The  departments  in  the  hall  were  generally  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  articles  were 
of  superior  merit,  and  it  U  to  be  regretted  that  very  many  highly  meritorious  articles 
failed  to  receive  premiums  on  account  of  the  great  competition. 

And  in  conclusion,  we  have  high  hopes  of  the  benefical  results  that  our  Society  seems 
to  be  exerting  over  the  agricultural,  stock-raising,  mechanical,  and  art-improving  in» 
dustries  of  our  county. 


BUTLER  COUNTY. 

In  pursuance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  herewith  furnish  a  list  of  the  principal  crops  raised  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  amounts  of  each  crop  raised,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  present 
year,  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  past  season,  etc* 
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The  priDcipal  crops  raised  i 

Ist.    Coro.-^A.moaQt  raised,  3^,500,000  bushels (  average  per  acf^,  45  bushels. 

2d.    Wheat.-^Amodnt  raised,  550,000  bashels ;  average  per  aorei  16  bnshels. 

3d.    Barley.— Amonnt  raised,  540,000  bashels  |  average  per  acre^  45  bashels. 

Oats  and  potatoes  are  raised  in  certain  localities,  and  in  certain  kinds  of  soil  prodace 
large  yields,  bnt  are  not  generally  raised  as  a  staple  crop,  bat  only  for  domestic  ase  and 
oar  home  market. 

The  most  striking  oharactetistlc  of  the  past  season  iTas  the  backward,  cold,  and  an' 
favorable  weather  in  early  spring,  killing  the  frait  and  inuring  the  wheat  and  barley 
to  saoh  extent  that  in  some  parts  of  the  connty  many  fields  of  I  arley  were  plowed  np 
and  planted  in  corn  j  and  the  continned  coldness  of  the  season  after  corn  planting  cansed 
the  cfop  to  be  backward  in  growth,  and  promised  a  failore  of  that  crop.  The  summer 
set  in  very  favorably  for  the  wheat  and  barley^  and  continned  favorable  for  com  late  in 
the  season^  giving  fall  time  to  matnre }  and  although  in  some  seasons  more  particularly 
favorable  to  some  particalar  kinds  of  ciops  there  may  have  been  larger  yields,  yet  we 
have  never,  perhaps,  had  in  Bntler  coanty  a  more  favorable  season  for  all  kinds  of  crops, 
or  ever  had  so  large  an  average  yield  of  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  rools,  vegetables,  etc. 

The  same  old  pest,  the  potato  bag^  was  still  abroad  in  the  land  f  bat  the  growth  of  the 
potato  Was,  for  the  past  season,  so  rapid  and  vigorous  that  its  ravages  were  not  so  in- 
J  arions  to  that  crop,  or,  at  least,  was  not  so  perceptible  as  in  former  years.  The  midge, 
in  some  parts  of  the  coanty,  done  some  iojary  to  the  wheat,  bot  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

From  the  accompanying  report  of  the  entries  and  premiums  offered  and  awarded  on 
articles  of  manufactures,  machinery,  stock|  etc. ^  and  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  it 
Will  be  seen  that  the  society,  in  all  its  various  departmentb,  is  in  the  most  encouraging 
and  donrishing  condition  j  and  if  its  past  progress  can  be  any  test  of  its  future  prosper' 
ity  and  success,  it  mnst  still  contintte  to  receive,  in  a  still  increasing  progressioui  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufaeturing  interests 
of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  Carroll  County  Agricaltnral  Society  beg  leave  to  make 
this,  their  twenty^eighth  annual  report. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  the  increased  prosperity 
and  usefalness  of  the  society.  Our  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  days 
of  October)  1878.  The  weather  Was  good,  and  the  attendance  very  large  for  our  county. 
The  fair  was  a  decided  success  in  every  respect* 

The  show  of  stock  was  good.  There  were  more  entries  of  stock  this  year,  and  we 
think  we  r^au  safely  say,  very  much  better  stock  than  has  ever  been  shown  at  our  county 
fairs.  The  show  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  domestic  manufacture  was  not  quite  so  large 
as  former  years,  but  was  of  a  better  quality.  The  receipts  this  year  from  all  sources  was 
over  $'i,500-^larger  than  has  been  for  many  jears.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
society  is  about  five  hundred.  We  flatter  onrselves  with  the  prospect  that  in  another 
year  we  will  be  enabled  to  pay  off  our  indebtedness,  have  our  ground  and  buildings 
clear  of  debt)  and  be  tber«by  the  better  enabled  to  give  larger  premiums,  and  more  ex* 
tensive  in  variety  than  formerly. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  connty  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  barley.  Wheat 
was  a  very  good  crop.    Whilst  the  yield  per  acre  was  not  quite  so  large  as  was  antici* 
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pated  before  harvest,  it  was  very  much  above  the  average.  The  oats  crop  was  very 
good.  The  com  crop  was  fair,  but  was  injured  considerably  by  the  dry  weather  of  July 
and  August. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

The  general  condition  of  the  county  society  remains  as  during  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years— without  material  change— but  certainly  with  great  opportunities  lor  good.  The 
last  annual  ex^hibit  of  agricultural  products  and  machinery  corresponded  most  favorably 
with  any  preceding  fair.  The  exhibit  of  cattle  was  good,  but  the  number  on  exhibition 
was  small ;  other  stock  well  represented  in  quality  and  number.  The  claptrap  usually 
resorted  to  to  draw  a  crewd  made  little  part  of  the  fair.  The  attendance  was  smaller 
than  usual,  which  is  accounted  for  on  the  facts  that  at  the  time  malarious  diseases  were 
prevailing  very  greatly  over  the  county,  and  in  consequence  of  the  unusually  hot 
weather  for  the  season  of  the  year,  many  farmers  wet e  engaged  in  sowing  their  winter 
wheat. 

The  crops  principally  raised  in  this  county  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  timothy, 
and  clover  hay  as  leading  crops,  and  buckwheat,  clover  seed,  broom  com,  potatoes,  etc., 
to  a  lens  extent,  as  part  of  a  mixed  husbandry.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  also  re- 
ceive considerable  attention ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  county  has  as  many  well- 
bred  cattle  as  it  contained  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  Few  fairs  can  turn  out  as 
fine  a  display  of  horses.  In  swine  raising,  the  Berkshire  and  Poland-China  take  pre- 
cedence, and  about  equally  divide  the  number  engaged  in  this  crop. 

The  crops  generally  have  been  good — the  com  unusually  so.  The  growing  season  was 
propitious  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  and  prices  mie  low.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  aggregate  or  average  yield  per  acre,  except  through  the  reports  of  the  audi- 
tor's office.  The  present  prices  of  farm  produce  demonstrate  that  the  farmer  must  add 
to  the  amount  to  be  raised  from  a  given  space,  or  fail,  as  compared  with  other  industries. 
There  is,  cous<>quently,  a  disposition  generally  prevalent  to  attain  a  higher  farming— 
that  is,  better  results  with  less  expense — and  the  results  of  the  year  will  show  an  in- 
creased average  generally. 

The  insects  particularly  injurious  were  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  the  cabbage  worm, 
the  currant  worm,  and  the  canker  worm.  No  general  efforts  have  been  made  to  destroy 
these  pests.  The  Hessian  fly  has  done  considerable  damage,  but  late  sowing  and  pas- 
turage with  sheep  are  commonly  considered  and  practiced  as  giving  protection. 

l^tf  has  also  been  the  fhiit  year,  and  enormous  quantities  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
cherries  were  grown.  Peaches  tolerably  abundant.  For  the  first  time  in  years  the  plum 
and  cherry  were  uninjured,  or  but  partially  hurt  by  the  cnrculio. 


CLARKE  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Clarke  CouLty  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
their  fair  grounds  at  Springfield,  August  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  1878.  The  weather  fine,  a 
large  attendance  of  the  real  agriculturists  of  the  county,  thereby  making  the  fair  a  suc- 
cess. After  paying  the  premiums  in  full  there  was  left  in  the  treasury  $253.30.  The 
total  number  of  entries  Was  1,712;  amount  offered  for  premiums,  $3,109;  amount 
awarded,  $2,205.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  old  Clarke  is  still  wide  awake  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture.  Forty-eight  entries  in  the  Shorthorn  class  plainly  show  that 
the  breeders  in  Clarke  of  that  excellent  breed  of  cattle  have  not  been  carried  away  with 
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the  coraers  gotten  ap  by  a  few  fancy  breeders,  who  breed  firom  oertain  tribes  that  have 
been  bred  in  a  certain  line,  bat  haye  kept  steadUy  breeding  to  the  Shorthorns,  that 
have  proven  tbeBiselves  to  be  excellent  In  beef  and  milking  qoalities,  also  beidthy  and 
prolific.  The  interest  is  largely  on  the  increase,  as  the  nnniber  of  herds  shown  at  the 
last  fair  proves.  There  was  a  good  show  of  Devons,  hardly  excelled  at  the  State  Fair, 
and  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  Aldemeys,  Ayrshiree,  and  Holsteins  on  exhibition.  The 
show  of  horses  was  good.  One  need  not  go  ont  of  Clarke  to  see  a  good  sample  of 
the  thoroughbred,  roadster,  draft,  or  general  purpose  horse,  as  they  are  here  nearly  in 
perfection,  and  always  on  hand  at  onr  fairs.  The  speed  department  was  well  contested, 
keeping  the  aodience  late  each  day.  A  fair  show  of  fine-wool,  Soathdown,  and 
lung- wool  sheep.  A  very  fine  show  of  swine,  especially  Poland-China  and  JBerkshire. 
Oim  of  the  largest  and  best  exhibitions  of  poultry  that  has  been  exhibited  in  the  State 
this  year.  Mechanic  arte  well  represented.  Springfield  mechanics  are  always  on  hand 
at  the  itkiri  to  bhow  their  skill  and  handiwork.  They  cannot  be  excelled  in  the  State. 
They  are  alive  to  the  interests  and  snocess  of  Clarke  County  Agricultnral  Society,  asking 
tor  no  premioms,  only  asking  for  space  to  show  their  manofactures  of  varions  kinds 
against  the  world.  Farm  product  department,  lo^  entries ;  a  very  good  show.  Fine 
arts  a  lair  show.  Textile  fabrics,  1*^7  entries;  a  grand  display.  The  ladies  of  Clarke 
are  always  on  hand  at  our  annual  fairs  with  their  handy  and  fancy  work,  and  make  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  at  tue  fair.  They  say,  keep  ap  the  lair;  we  will  do  oar 
part  (as  taey  sorely  do) ;  the  entries  on  the  books  so  testify.  Hocticultare  and  flortionl- 
ture  were  well  repre<»enied  by  professional  and  amatenr  growers  of  Clarke  coanty,  who 
had  several  varieties  of  fiowers  on  exhibition.    In  short,  our  fair  was  a  ^rand  soooess. 

As  to  the  crops  of  Clarke  county,  cannot  give  yon  very  reliable  and  satisfactory 
auswers  to  your  circular ;  will  do  the  best  I  cau,  irom  last  year  as  a  starting  point. 
Wheat,  more  acres  than  last  year;  an  excellent  crop;  yield  the  best  for  many  years; 
twenty  one  bubheis  per  acre.  Kye,  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Buckwheat,  not  more 
than  ihree-lourths  as  many  acres  or  yield  per  acre.  Oats,  more  acres  sown,  bat  not 
more  than  three- fourths  as  much  per  acre.  Barley,  one-fourth  better;  about  same 
quautity  of  acres.  Corn,  more  acres,  but  one- fourth  less  per  acre.  Meadow  hay,  one- 
lounh  moie.  Clover  hay,  oue-lonrth  more.  Fiax,  one  fourth  less.  Potatoes,  one-half 
less.  Butter,  ten  per  cent.  more.  Cheese,  same  as  last  year.  Sorghum  molasses,  one- 
Ikiurth  less ;  not  profitable.  Orchards  good,  three  times  as  much  as  last  year.  Wool, 
same  as  latst  year. 

ihe  season  was  an  et^ceiieut  one  for  grasses  and  most  kinds  of  vegetables ;  not  good 
for  late  potatoes,  and  cabbages  nearly  a  failure — destroyed  by  a  worm.  Some  hug 
cholera  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  but  nothing  compared  to  last  year.  Worth 
|.^0  per  hundred.    Produce  of  lill  kinds  raiiug  very  low. 


CLERMONT  COUNTY. 

This  coanty  held  its  thirtieth  annual  exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  the  society  at  New 
Boston,  September  3,  4,  5,  and  H,  The  weather  was  fair,  and  the  show  the  largest  ever 
made  in  the  county.  The  principal  crops  are  hay,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  rye, 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  berries.  There  is  also  a  growing  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
live  stock.  The  soil  and  physical  condition  of  the  county  are  so  varied  that  we  grow  a 
greater  variety  of  crops  than  is  common  to  most  connties  in  the  State.  The  year  has  been 
-very  seasonable,  and  we  think  the  crops  have  generally  been  up  to  the  average.  There 
was  but  one  competitor  on  field  crops.    iJeetructive  insects  scarcely  made  their  appear- 
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anoe  except  in  the  case  of  Colorado  potato  bnga  and  cabbage  wormB—the  latter  destroy- 
ing almodt  the  entire  crop.  The  society  is  in  a  prosperons  condition,  oat  of  debt, 
except  bonds  on  the  society  which  secure  permanent  membership  to  about  one  hundred 
persons. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  are  many  other  things 
raised,  and  with  profit.  The  corn  crop  for  the  year  1878  averaged  about  foity  bushels 
per  acre.  It  was  not  first  rate,  there  being  a  drouth  just^  at  the  time  that  prevented  it 
from  filling  out  so  well  as  in  some  years.  It  lacks  about  one-fifth  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. The  wheat  crop  for  the  year  averaged  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  was  in 
quality  and  quantity  better  than  has  been  for  many  years.  There  was  no  special 
trouble  to  our  crops  by  insects  of  any  kind,  except  in  a  few  instances  the  fly  in  the 
wheat.  This  county  is  troubled  with  a  worm  that  eats  up  the  cabbage.  There  is  also  a 
worm  here  that  eats  all  the  leaves  off  the  currant  bushes.  Early  potatoes,  as  a  rule, 
were  small,  but  all  iu  all,  there  was  a  fair  crop.  The  farmers  of  this  county  are  in  good 
spirits,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  pork. 

On  account  of  the  trouble  of  measuring,  weighing,  and  being  qualified  to  the  results 
of  field  crops,  the  farmers  will  not  at  our  fairs  enter  into  competition  thereon. 

Oor  agricultural  society  is  very  valuable  in  being  the  medium  through  which  good 
and  valuable  seed  and  specimens  of  agricultural' productions  are  brought  to  the  notice 
of  many  of  her  people ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  a  desire  to  advance  themselves  by  cultivating  none  but  the  best  of  seed  and 
stock.  Notwithstanding  we  are  in  debt  we  have  had  good  fairs,  and  have  a  prospect  for 
better  in  the  futnre. 


COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  fair  of  the  Columbiana  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  grounds  of  the  society,  in  New  Lisbon,  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 1878.  The  attendance  was  poor,  compared  with  former  years.  The  second  day  of 
the  fair  was  favorable,  and  a  fair  crowd  present ;  but  the  last  day  was  almost  a  failure, 
on  aociunt  of  the  weather. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  excellent,  and  certainly  was  a  credit  to  the  farmers  of 
Columbiana  county.  The  stalls  were  all  filled  up.  There  was  quite  an  exhibit  of  Alder- 
ney  and  Jersey  cattle,  which  was  a  new  addition  to  our  fair.  The  entire  display  of  cat- 
tle was  good,  showing  clearly  that  our  farmers  appreciate  good  stock. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  I  think,  has  never  been  equaled.  The  grand  procession  in 
the  ring,  on  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  exhibition. 

The  display  of  sheep  was  very  fine,  and  one  that  was  calculated  to  fill  those  interested 
in  this  department  with  pleasure,  and  one  that  would  be  hard  to  excel. 

The  same  remark  co'uld  be  made  of  swine.  The  display  was  much  better  than  last 
year,  which  we  then  thought  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

The  display  of  poultry  was  far  in  advance  of  last  year.  We  have  several  breeders  of 
fancy  poultry  in  our  county,  and  who  seem  to  be  making  it  pay. 

Floral  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  flowers  and  fruits.  A  better  show- 
ing of  plants  was  never  seen  on  the  grounds. 

The  exhibition  in  agricultural  implements  was  not  as  good  as  in  former  years.  The 
grain  and  vegetable  department  was  well  filled  up. 
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One  of  the  finest  exhibits  made  at  onr  fair  this  year  was  that  of  stone  china  ware, 
mannfaotnred  at  East  Liverpool,  in  this  county ;  it  was  certainly  eqnal  to  any  imported 
ware.  Colnmbiana  county  can  well  feel  prond  of  her  different  kinds  of  mannfaotnred 
goods. 

Qaite  a  nnmber  of  improvements  have  been  made  on  onr  gronnds  this  year,  and  we 
are  now  contemplating  making  a  half-mile  track,  so  as  to  give  the  people  a  better  chance 
of  showing  their  horses. 

Our  fair  this  year  would  have  been  a  success  financially,  as  well  as  otherwise,  had  the 
weather  not  bei*n  so  bad  on  the  last  day.  But  notwithstanding  this,  we  paid  all  onr 
premiums,  and  only  fell  short  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  of  paying  all  expenses 
and  interest  on  debt.  We  are  now  laying  our  plans  for  having  a  grand  good  time  on  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  society. 

Our  crops  for  the  past  season  have  been  abundant.  I  shouM  say  fully  25  per  cent, 
more  wheat  was  raised  and  harvested  this  year  than  last.  There  was  some  complaint  of 
fly,  but  it  was  not  general.  The  oats  crop  was  very  heavy,  twenty  cents  a  bushel  being 
a  fair  price  for  same  last  fall. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  about  potatoes  rotting,  which  is  something  new,  as  the 
like  has  not  occurred  for  a  long  number  of  years.  The  potato  bug,  I  think,  is  gradually 
dying  out,  although  in  some  sections  I  have  heard  considerable  complaint. 

The  hay  crop  was  very  heavy,  and  generally  well  secured.  The  amount  of  all  feed  is 
abundant.    The  result  is,  all  kinds  of  stock  are  in  fine  condition. 

The  apple  and  peach  crop  of  this  connty  was  abundant.  Much  attention  is  also  given 
in  this  county  (especially  in  the  eastern  part)  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  strawberries,  and  raspberries,  atid  has  been  very  remunerative. 

The  fall  has  been  very  favorable  for  farm  work,  and  farmers  are  going  into  winter 
quarters  in  very  good  condition. 


COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Coshocton  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  September  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  1878.  The  weather  dur- 
ing the  fair  was  splendid,  and  the  attendance  was  large,  but  not  so  large  as  that  of  last 
season,  owing  to  the  weather  being  unfavorable  for  seeding  and  cntting  corn  just  previ- 
ons  to  onr  fair,  thus  potting  our  farmers  back  with  their  work,  and  depriving  us  of  their 
presence  at  the  exhibition.  Nevertheless  we  are  satisfied,  our  fair  being  a  success 
financially  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects. 

Onr  gronnds  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  society ;  and  in  making  the  improve- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  society,  a  con- 
siderable debt  was  contracted,  which  has  now  (owing  to  the  panic  and  the  failure  to  sell 
the  town  lots  laid  out  in  the  old  grounds)  become  a  groat  burden  and  hindrance  to  the 
society.  If  the  legislators,  in  their  wisdom,  would  enact  a  law  for  the  relief  of  agricul- 
tural societies  which  would  not  require  a  snbmission  to  the  people  by  ballot,  they  would 
confer  an  everlasting  favor  upon  us  and  all  other  societies.  The  question  is  often  asked, 
"Why  not  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people T"  I  answer,  the  people — our 
farmers-^o  not  take  enough  interest  in  the  subject  of  agriculture  to  vote  a  tax  for  its 
encouragement.  It  is  but  the  few,  not  the  many,  that  do  and  have  sustained  the  agri- 
cultural societies ;  and  a  proposition  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  debts  incnrred  for  their  good, 
would  meet  with  a  certain  and  overwhelming  defeat. 

What  shall  be  done  to  draw  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  to  the  support  of  county  fairs.    I 
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yeDtnre  to  say,  that  Id  no  ooanty  in  this  State  does  over  one-half  of  the  farmers  take 
enough  interest  in  agriculture  to  attend  a  county  fair,  and  not  over  one-fifth  of  those 
who  do  attend  ever  bring  anything  to  exhibit.  Why  is  it  that  the  farmers  will  neglect 
that  which  is  to  their  benefit  and  interest,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  every  farmer,  be 
he  great  or  small  T  Who  but  the  farmer  reaps  the  benefits  derived  through  these  socie- 
ties f  Many  of  our  farmers  object  to  the  management  of  these  societies,  but  when  they 
are  offered  the  management,  they  decline,  their  excuse  generally  being  too  much  work 
and  no  pay ;  and  still  they  stand  aloof  and  cry  ring,  humbug,  jobbery,  and  the  like. 
Some  S9y  we  have  too  much  racing,  whilst  others  say,  **  give  us  more  racing  and  you 
will  have  better  fairs,  and  the  attendance  will  be  larger."  Another  class  want  this, 
whilst  another  want  that ;  and  some  don't  know  what  they  do  want,  except  they  want 
to  growl — and  growl  they  will,  do  what  you  can  and  will  for  them.  What  shall  be  done 
to  make  such  men  act  the  part  of  men  f 

Our  board,  composed  of  live  men,  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  talent  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society.  The  grounds  were  placed  in  splendid  condition,  large  premiums 
offered,  and  everything  done  to  warrant  a  good  fair.  The  board  anticipated  a  good  fair, 
and  we  had  it,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  the  professional  growlers  and  fault-finders. 

The  various  classes  of  live  stock  were  well  represented  ;  especially  so  was  the  swine 
department,  where  the  different  choice  breeds — Berkshire,  Chester,  Poland,  and  others — 
are  beginning  to  show  their  superior  qualities. 

The  grade  class  of  cattle  is  looking  up ;  some  of  our  enterprising  farmers  are  making 
selections  from  some  of  the  finer  breeds,  and  crossing  them  with  our  already  greatly 
improved  native  stock,  making  very  fine  cattle.  The  show  of  horses  was  fully  equal  to 
that  of  last  season,  both  in  numbers  and  quality.  The  display  of  sheep  was  a  very  fine 
one.  There  is  a  disposition  among  breeders  to  look  after  the  finer  grades,  more  than 
has  been  in  former  years.  The  display  of  poultry  was  good,  most  of  the  improved  va- 
rieties were  on  exhibition,  and  attracted  general  attention. 

A  very  attractive  spot  on  the  grounds  was  the  agricultural  implement  space,  which 
was  well  filled  with  lately  improved  farm  machinery.  This  is  not  so  much  of  a  manu- 
facturing county  as  many  of  the  adjoining  counties,  consequently,  most  of  the  articles 
on  exhibition  in  this  department  were  from  abroad. 

The  display  of  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables,  owing  somewhat  to  the  favorable  season, 
was  very  fine  and  in  great  abundance.  The  halls  for  the  display  of  needle-work,  fine 
arts,  jellies,  sealed  and  canned  fruits,  etc.,  were  weli  filled.  The  ladies  continue  to  take 
an  active  part  in  our  displays,  and  contribute  abundantly  articles  of  superior  merit. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  developing  itself  rapidly,  and  as  it  becomes  more  fully 
understood  and  acted  upon,  the  results  are  becoming  more  manifest  every  year. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  our  county  are  wheat,  oats,  com,  and  hay ;  and  the  aver- 
age production  per  acre  of  the  above  crops  for  the  past  season  is  (as  near  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain) :  Wheat,  about  20  bushels ;  oats,  35 ;  com,  30,  in  the  ear ;  hay,  one  ton.  Our  cum 
crop  was  greatly  damaged  this  season  by  a  heavy  wind  and  rain  storm,  which  passed 
over  this  section  of  the  country  the  latter  part  of  August.  Our  potato  crop  falls  short 
of  that  of  last  season,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  season.  Our  crop  of  fruits,  of  all 
kinds,  was  very  large.  Many  thousand  bushels  of  apples  were  allowed  to  lot  on  the 
ground  for  want  of  a  market. 

Stock-raising  has  become  a  source  of  profit  to  many  of  our  farmers ;  there  are  few 
counties  in  the  State,  not  purely  stock-raising,  that  does  a  larger  business  than  ours. 

On  field  crops  there  were  but  three  entries — two  on  wheat  and  one  on  corn.    The  com 
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petitor  for  the  crop  of  corn  failed  to  comply  with  the  rales,  and  no  premium  was  sward- 
ed him. 

Our  farmers  do  not  take  the  interest  they  shonld  in  competing  for  preminms  on  field 
crops.  If  a  farmer,  by  careful  preparation  of  the  soil  and  good  culture,  succeeds  in 
raising  a  large  crop,  he  is  content  in  telling  his  neighbor,  or  having  a  local  notice  in  the 
county  papers,  and  the  good  that  might  result  to  the  general  public,  from  a  knowledge 
of  culture,  etc.,  is  lost,  by  his  failure  to  compete  for  a  premium,  so  that  the  matter 
would  be  a  subject  of  record  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society.  We  believe  we  are  not 
behind  in  the  general  improvements,  and  attribute  much  to  the  holding  of  fairs,  and 
whilst  they  are  not  what  they  should  be,  yet  they  are  not  without  some  good  effect. 

There  is  a  very  commendable  and  praiseworthy  zeal  manifested  on  the  part  of  our 
farmers  to  improve  their  stock.  Coshocton  county  has  some  as  fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  as  there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  State.  Another  remarkable  feature  is  the  improve- 
ments made  in  farming.  Little  by  little,  and  yeai?  by  year  we  are  improving  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  selection  of  seeds,  and  the  cnltivation  of  the  land  after  the 
seeds  are  put  in  the  ground.  These  improvements  are  not  rapid,  yet  they  are  all  the  time 
growing.  A  great  deal  of  this  growing  zeal  for  good  farming  is  to  be  attributed  to  our 
spirited  county  fairs.  Up  to  this  time,  our  county,  without  an  exception,  has  been 
succe^s(ul  in  her  fairs,  and  our  last  two  were  remarkably  successful,  owing  a  great  deal 
to  the  fact  that  everything  In  the  shape  of  gambling  is  forbidden,  and  no  intoxicating 
liquor  has  been  allowed  to  be  sold  on  the  grounds.  The  natural  result  is,  that  good 
order  and  good  feeling  prevails  during  the  entire  fair. 

We  think  the  continuation  of  our  fairs  will  bring  the  manufacturer,  producer,  and 
consumer  into  closer  proximity  to  each  other,  and  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  industrial  classes  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  our  county,  and  event- 
ually secure  great  good  to  all. 

An  efibrt  will  be  made  during  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  to  secure  such 
legislation  as  will  relieve  the  society  from  this  debt,  contracted  in  the  purchase  of  their 
grounds,  and  should  we  be  successful,  we  have  no  fears  for  the  future  success  of  the 
society ;  the  prospects  for  the  progress  and  usefulness  of  the  society,  in  our  opinion, 
could  not  be  better.  The  people  from  all  sections  of  the  county  seem  to  have  taken  new 
life  and  a  new  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  society,  and  should  the  season  of 
1879  be  favorable,  we  doubt  not  but  what  the  fair  of  that  year  will  far  outstrip  all  of 
its  predecessors. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  of  Crawford  county  are  wheat,  oats,  com,  hay,  and  potatoes. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  crops  raised,  such  as  rye,  barley,  flaxseed,  etc.,  but  they  are 
only  incidentally  raised  to  fill  in  between  the  main  ones  Just  mentioned. 

As  near  as  can  be  estimated.  Judging  by  the  difference  between  this  year  and  last,  we 
have  about  550,000  bushels  of  wheat,  725,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,2()0,000  bushels  of  com, 
100,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  about  40,000  tons  of  hay,  including  both  clover  and 
timothy.  Com  this  year  will  average  about  80  bushels  ears,  oats  25^,  wheat  18|,  pota- 
toes 125  bushels,  and  hay  about  li  tons,  to  the  acre. 

The  Hessian  fly  injured  the  wheat  probably  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop.  The 
cabbage  worm,  so  called  by  the  good  people  who  preside  over  that  rotund  vegetable,  is 
becoming  a  formidable  little  fellow,  and  will  soon  rout  out  of  the  county  both  cabbage 
and  kraut.    Potato  bugs  of  both  kinds  were  very  modest  in  their  depredations  this  sea- 
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BOD,  and  lastly,  the  orchard  worm — he  may  have  a  longer  and  a  harder  came  to  spell 
and  remember,  bnt  by  this  name  he  will  be  identified  by  the  owners  of  orchards  which 
he  has  visited  this  year— did  us  bat  very  little  harm.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  thank 
our  stars  that  the  insect  gentry  were  so  very  easy  upon  us. 

Our  season  this  last  year  was  noted  for  its  cool,  wet  fall.  The  rain  in  September  was 
so  heavy  and  continuous  that  com  did  not,  in  flat  land,  ripen  and  become  plump  as  it 
does  in  dry,  hot  fall  seasons.  Although  com  is  cheap,  the  hogs  that  are  sold  and  on 
their  way  East  do  not  have  that  plump,  heavy  appearance  that  they  do  in  years  when 
the  ground  is  dry  and  the  fall  weather  hot.  The  potatoes,  too,  have  received  their 
share  of  injury  from  the  wet,  quite  a  large  number  of  them  being  tainted  with  rot.  But 
these  same  rains  seemed  to  increase  the  apple  crop,  and  if  apples  had  brought  any  price, 
would  have  made  up  largely  for  the  injury  done  to  com  and  potatoes. 

Chicken-cholera  hovers  around  yet,  here  and  there,  among  us,  but  is  rather  on  the  de- 
crease. It  is  doctored  about  as  successfully  as  ever,  as  most  of  the  sick  die.  Hog-cholera 
is  quite  active  yet  in  this  county,  the  northern  part,  at  this  time,  having  the  greatest 
amount  of  it.  Since  pork  has  become  so  low  in  price,  it  requires  a  large  amount  of 
arithmetic  to  cipher  out  whether  the  hog-cholera  is  an  evil  or  not. 

Our  agricultural  society  has  a  hard  time  to  maintain  its  own.  We  do  not  own  a  fair 
ground,  but  have  to  rent  one  every  year  from  a  private  company.  It  is  true  the  com- 
pany deals  very  liberally  with  us,  but  then,  to  be  without  a  ground  of  our  own,  and 
feel  that  any  year  we  may  be  shut  out  by  a  slight  change  of  owners,  makes  us  anything 
bnt  happy  in  our  prospects  for  the  future.  The  main  support  of  our  society  comes  from 
but  eight  of  the  sixteen  townships  of  the  county.  The  other  eight,  having  their  inter- 
ests in  other  towns  than  the  county  seat,  are  indifferent  about  helping  the  county  fair, 
because  it  does  not  help  build  up  their  favorite  town. 

Our  county  commissioners  refuse  to  exercise  the  power  which  the  law  has  g^ven  them 
to  aid  us  in  purchasing  a  fair  ground— and  they  are  farmers,  too.  A  very  large  number 
of  societies  throughout  the  State  have  been  helped  to  procure  grounds  by  the  action  of 
their  commissioners,  but  Crawford  is  not  among  that  number,  and,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, ofoowrw  we  have  no  turnpikes. 

For  three  years  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  liquor  and  gambling  out  of  our  fairs.  It 
may  be  thought  by  some  that  we  are  too  rigid  in  our  morals  and  too  severe  in  cutting 
down  the  premiums  on  horse-racing,  but,  in  tbe  minds  of  most  of  our  members,  who 
have  all  their  lives  been  fjarmers,  and  who  expect  to  remain  so,  we  staod  strongly  ap- 
proved. 

We  have  a  standing  premium,  for  the  pabt  thiee  years,  offered  for  field  crops,  but 
have  never  had  a  single  entry.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  our  farmers  are 
indifferent  to  good  crops  and  good  farming — no  class  of  persons  in  the  country  is  more 
desirous  of  excelling  in  their  art  than  are  our  Crawford  county  farmers— but  one  is 
waiting  for  the  other  to  begin.    When  they  once  begin,  look  out ! 

We  have  always  had  a  famine  of  Agricultural  Reports  here. 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  of  Cuyahoga  county  for  the  past  year  were  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  hay.  I  have  not  at  hand  at  the  present  time  data  enough  to  give  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  of  each  of  the  foregoing  crops  raised  during 
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the  season.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  aboat  eighteen  bushels ;  oats,  forty- 
iive  bashels ;  corn,  flfTy  bushels.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  potato  crop  this  season  was  a 
failure — the  bugs  almost  annihilated  the  crop.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  located  on 
the  rivers  and  creeks  the  crop  was  totally  annihilated  by  the  flood  in  September  last. 

The  crop  of  hay  was  large,  and  was  of  a  superior  quality.  A  great;  number  of  acres 
in  this  county  are  devoted  exclusively  to  raising  hay  for  the  Cleveland  nuurketi  which  is 
more  remunerative  than  raising  cereals. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  the  past  season  have  been  that  the  weather  has  been 
very  warm,  and  during  some  parts  of  the  season  extremely  hot,  with  an  abundance  of 
rainfall.  It  was  also  distinguished  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  and  of  all  the 
cultivated  crops.  During  the  past  season  the  potato  bug  ruined  that  crop.  Aside  from 
the  ravages  of  the  potato  bug,  other  crops  were  not  molested  by  destructive  insects.  No 
injury  of  any  acount  was  done  to  wheat,  oats,  com,  or  fruit  crops. 

At  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  society  is  very  flattering.  The  exhibits  and 
receipts  of  the  past  fair  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  officers  and 
managers,  and  should  the  future  present  fair  prospects,  the  success  of  our  county  fair  at 
this  place  is  achieved. 

The  premium  crops  were  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  and  potatoes.  The  display  of  wheat 
was  large  and  full,  embracing  every  variety  known  to  the  farmers  iu  the  immediate 
vicinity  that  has  been  grown  successfully  by  them.  In  the  display  of  oats,  oorn,  rye, 
and  the  other  grains,  the  competition  was  very  large  and  spirited,  and  some  very  fine 
exhibitions  were  noticed.  The  exhibition  of  potatoes  was  mostly  of  the  early  varieties, 
and  the  display  surpassed  the  expectations  of  all. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  fine,  it  being  the  best  the  society  has  had  since  the  fair 
has  been  held  at  this  place.  The  display  of  fruit  was  very  gratifying,  and  surpassed 
anything  ever  seen  here  in  the  fruit  line.  Owing  to  the  late  date  that  the  fair  was  held, 
the  display  of  peaches  was  not  up  to  the  full  standard,  most  of  the  standard  varieties 
having  been  harvested.  The  show  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  did  credit  to  the  exhibiteis. 
Some  very  fine  samples  were  shown,  which  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  the  manner 
of  producing  it.  Considerable  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  this  branch  of  farming 
industry,  as  it  is  a  very  remunerative  branch  of  the  farmer's  business. 

The  dairy  products  were  well  represented.  Every  factory  in  this  vicinity  had  some 
of  its  make  on  exhibition.  In  every  department  the  agricultural  hall  was  well  filled, 
and  showed  the  results  that  might  be  obtained  by  giving  attention  and  care  to  farm 
products. 

The  floral,  fine  art  and  domestic  hall  was  well  filled  with  a  choice  display  of  fine 
goods.  The  show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  was  the  finest;  ever  seen 
here.  In  fact,  every  department  was  filled  satisfactorily  with  choice  exhibits,  and  so 
f&T  as  the  articles  on  exhibition  were  concerned,  it  was  a  decided  success. 

One  feature  of  the  fair  deserves  especial  mention,  and  that  is  the  exhibition  of  Indian 
relics.  Col.  Whittlesey  passed  on  the  merits  of  the  articles-  In  this  department  there 
was  a  large  and  fine  exhibition  of  relics,  embracing  every  known  relic  found  in  this 
part  of  the  State. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  county  are  in 
a  more  advanced  condition  than  formerly.  Considerable  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
> the  breeding  and  raieiog  of  fine  and  thoroughbred  stock  and  poultry. 
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DARKE  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  as  follows : 

Wheat,  estimated,  36,000  acres ;  amoant,  648»000  bushels ;  av*ge  per  acre,  18  bushels. 

Oats,  "  18,000     "  "        720,000       "  "  40        " 

Com,  '  73,000     "  "     2,920,000       "  "  40        ** 

Rye  was  greatly  damaged  by  frost ;  yield  was  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Barley  was  also  damaged  by  frost— not  more  than  half  a  crop. 

Potatoes,  estimated,  1,700  acres;  amount,  125,000  bushels;  great  damage  by  rot. 

Tobacco,         **  1,000     "  "     1,250,000  pounds. 

Tobacco  raising  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  in  this  county.  We  have  a  large  quantity 
of  land  adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  article  of  product.  The  tobacco  in  quality  raised 
this  year  was  very  fine,  especially  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county.  The  crop  in 
some  localities  was  to  some  extent  damaged  by  hail. 

The  growing  of  sorghum  is  also  on  the  increase ;  there  seems  to  be  more  or  less  inter- 
est in  its  growth  in  all  localities.  The  number  of  acres  in  1878  was  650,  and  about 
50,000  gallons  of  sirup. 

The  rains  seemed  to  be  distributed  so  as  to  do  the  most  good  during  the  season.  There 
was  no  general  complaint  of  the  damage  done  to  crops  by  insects. 

Our  county  society  is  in  a  generally  good,  healthy  condition,  as  you  may  see  by  my 
financial  report,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  when  the  present  managers  took 
charge  of  afiOftirs,  three  years  ago,  the  indebtedness  of  the  society  was  oyer  $5,300,  which 
debt  is  now  reduced  to  about  |2,000,  after  paying  interest,  expenses,  premiums,  etc.,  in 
foil,  besides  paying  premiums  on  a  large  list  of  articles  not  included  in  our  published 
premium  list. 

The  society  expects  ere  long,  by  good  management,  to  get  out  of  debt,  and  to  be  able 
soon  thereafter  to  add  great  improvements  to  their  large  and  commodious  grounds, 
which  from  its  location  (lying  between  and  adjacent  to  two  free  turnpikes,  leading  from 
the  richest  and  most  productive  portions  of  the  county  into  Qreenville),  can  be  made 
one  of  the  best  fair  grounds  in  the  State,  with  little  cost. 


DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 

Chief  products,  grain;  amount  sown  last  year,  large;  yield,  splendid.  Fruit  above 
average  crop.    Farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to  raising  thoroughbred  stock. 

Our  society  is  in  good  shape,  and  we  think  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The  fair  in 
1^8  was  splendid,  and  prospects  flattering  for  future  success  of  the  society. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  previous  season  was  an  unusual  yield  of  wheat  and 
fruit,  especially  apples,  the  yield  of  wheat  being  in  some  instances  as  high  as  forty-five 
bushels  per  acre.    I  have  no  data  for  frimishing  names  of  destructive  insects,  etc. 

Our  agricultural  society  is  burdened  with  indebtedness.  The  fair  held  in  1878  was 
rather  above  its  predecessors  in  number  of  entries  and  general  display.  An  unusual 
interest  was  taken  in  a  new  department  introduced  last  year,  consisting  of  pioneer 
relics,  curiosities,  etc.  The  proceeds  of  the  fair,  however,  were  insufficient  to  pay  all 
the  premiums  awarded  and  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  society    rhe  fritnre  of 
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oar  society  depends  apon  some  means  to  be  devised  to  remove  the  indebtedness  of  the 
society,  and  provide  adequate  means  for  meeting  the  cnrrent  expenses  by  a  change  in 
terms  of  admission,  etc. 

There  was  bat  one  application  for  premium  on  field  crops,  viz.,  on  com,  which  showed 
a  yield  of  one  hundred  boshels  per  acre. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  in  Delaware  county  to  the  rearing  of  thoroughbred 
stock,  including  mainly  Norman  and  Clydesdale  horses,  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  Merino 
sheep. 

Probably  in  few  counties  in  the  State  has  greater  attention  been  given  to  improvement 
in  tillage  by  means  of  draining. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  principal  crops  raised  in  this  ooonty, 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  each,  and  of  the  average  yield  per  acre : 

65,000  acres ;  am't,  3,000,000  bushels ;  average  per  acre,  46  bushels. 
"         390,000      '*  *•  12      " 

u  7000     u  «  7      « 

"  30,000      "  "  20      " 

"  12,750      "  "  25      *• 

<i  1750      it  u  7      u 

"  112,000      "  "  80      " 

*«  5,000      "  "  50      " 

**  4,500  pounds  **  300  pounds. 

"  15,000  tons. 

**  3,700    **       yield,  4,000  bushels  clover  seed. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  600  acres  of  clover  was  plowed  under  for  manure.  I  have  no 
statements  concerning  premium  crops,  as  no  entries  were  made  for  the  premiums  offered 
on  crops.   Our  farmers  seem  to  dread  the  trouble  of  procuring  the  necessary  affidavits. 

During  the  last  season  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  com  crop  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  by  a  very  severe  hail  storm.  In  the  month  of  August  the  com  and 
late  potatoes  suffered  from  dronth.  This  county  has  been  comparatively  free  from  de- 
stmotive  insects,  the  potato  bug  and  chinch  bug  doing  but  little  damage  to  crops.  The 
wheat  crop  was  excellent,  some  fields  yielding  thirty  bushels  per  acre ;  harvest  dry  and 
early,  and  crop  well  c»red.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  season  of  1876  was  more  &vorable 
to  the  farmer  than  any  summer  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Fairfield  County  Agricultural  Society  has  350  members.  Its  directors  are  energetic 
and  harmonious  in  their  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  fair,  and  are  earnestly  supported 
by  the  oitisens  of  Fairfield  and  adjoining  counties.  The  best  indication  of  oar  present 
condition  and  future  prosperity  is  the  cash  surplus  of  $2,800. 


Cora, 

65,000 

Wheat, 

35,000 

Kye 

700 

Barley, 

1,500 

Oats, 

5,700 

Buckwheat, 

250 

Potatoes, 

1,400 

Sweet  potatoes, 

100 

Tobacco, 

15 

Meadow  hay. 

1,700 

Clover, 

6,006 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

The  hay  crop  of  1878,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  was  extra.  The  wheat,  com,  and 
oat  crops  have  been  more  than  an  average  in  quantity  and  quality.  Fruit  was  abund- 
ant, but  not  of  a  very  good  quality.  Our  potato  crop  falls  short  of  that  of  last  year, 
owing  to  the  unfiivorable  season  and  the  Colorado  bug.  Our  £uiners  are  paying  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  raising  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds,  but  have  suffiared  considerably 
Ihoi  hog  Solera. 
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UnderdrainiDg  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  our  fanners  tlirooghont 
the  whole  county  during  tfie  past  year,  with  the  most  favorable  results,  in  many  cases 
changing  third  rate  to  first  rate  land.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  gardening  in 
this  county ;  all  kinds  of  vegetables  have  been  abundant  except  cabbage,  which  was 
greatly  damaged  by  worms. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  our  county  are  wheat,  eom,  oats,  and  grass,  or  hay.  The 
wheat  crop  of  1878  was  above  an  average.  The  fly  injured  some  pieces  badly,  especially 
the  early,  sowed  on  sand  land.  The  greatest  yield  per  acre  reported  was  41  bushels ; 
from  30  to  36  bushels  was  not  an  uncommon  yield  last  harvest.  The  com  crop  of  1878 
was  injured  by  the  wet  weather  about  hoeing  or  planting  time ;  however,  there  were 
some  extra  good  yields  of  com.  One  man  reports  100  bushels  shelled  com  per  acre. 
Oa's  was  a  taU.  crop.  Hay,  a  good  crop  this  year,  and  well  harvested.  Potato  crop 
far  below  an  average,  owing  to  wet  and  drouth.  The  potato  beetle  did  but  little  dam- 
age.   The  apple  crop  was  simply  immense,  and  of  superior  quality. 

Tbe  Tri-State  Fair  being  held  so  close  to  our  county,  detracts  greatly  from  the  interest 
usually  taken  in  our  county  society  or  fair,  especially  in  the  revenue.  Our  society  owns 
the  ground,  and  have  very  good  buildings,  now,  except  horse  stabling.  The  buildings 
erected  are  durable  and  couTeulent.  One  item  not  usually  found  at  county  fairs,  is  the 
convenient  arrangement  for  loading  and  unloading  hogs  and  sheep.  There  is  a  hall  be- 
tween the  hog  and  sheep  pens.  They  are  unloaded  at  the  end  of  the  hall ;  the  door  of 
the  pen  to  be  occupied  when  opened  closes  the  hall,  so  they  are  easily  driven  to  their 
places,  and  can  be  driven  into  the  wagon  again  without  inconvenience.  Our  board  are 
making  every  effort  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  society.  We  can  soon 
greatly  increase  the  premiams,  as  our  buildings  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The  show 
of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  was  good— some  extra  good  animals  exhibited  at  our 
last  fair. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

There  were  no  crops  enteied  for  premiums  at  the  last  fair,  consequently  no  awards. 
Tbe  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  county  was,  30,011,  number  of  bushels  produced,  501,483 ; 
number  of  acres,  rye,  860,  number  bushels,  10,565 ;  number  of  acres,  oats,  4,338,  number 
bushels,  133,688 ;  number  of  acres,  barley,  859,  number  bushels,  28,081 ;  number  of  acres, 
com,  58,368,  number  bushels,  2,210,998;  number  of  acres,  meadow,  11,178,  number  tons, 
hay,  14,903;  number  of  acres,  flax,  1,697,  number  bushels,  23,157;  number  of  acres,  pota- 
toes, 1,081,  number  bushels,  82,564 ;  number  of  bushels,  apples,  56,606;  number  of  pounds, 
butter,  444,178. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  principal  crops ;  the  season  was  fairly  good,  and  crops  not 
damaged  by  insects  to  any  extent.    The  general  condition  of  our  society  is  good. 


GUERNSEY  COUNTY. 

The  general  feeling  among  our  farmers  was,  that  what  was  worth  doing  was  worth  do- 
ing well ;  that  what  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap ;  that  good  seed  was  the  first  im- 
portant thing ;  that  the  ground  should  be  put  in  good  condition,  and  that  it  should  be 
harrowed  well,  particularly  for  wheat,  also  that  wheat  ought  to  be  put  in  the  ground  a 
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good  depth ;  and  some  of  oar  farmers  say  they  would  not  pat  wheat  in  any  other  way 
bnt  with  the  drill. 

Some  of  our  competitors  say,  in  regard  to  potatoes,  that  if  you  want  to  raise  small 
potatoes,  use  seed  of  the  same  kind ;  say  they  have  experimented  on  the  subject — that 
if  yon  have  any  kind  of  good  ground,  and  plant  large  potatoes,  you  will  seldom  find  any 
small  ones  to  dig.  This,  I  think  rather  a  novel  idea,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in 
general,  I  think  it  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  this  report — only  wishing  that 
this  may  be  one  of  the  means  of  ridding  our  markets  of  small  potatoes.  I  believe  this 
is  about  all  the  statements  made  by  competitors. 

Our  society  was  organized  August  the  7th,  1878,  by  electing  the  following  ofiQcers  and 
board  of  directors :  J.  W.  Moore,  President,  A.  P.  Frame,  Vice  President,  V.  D.  Craig, 
Secretary,  and  Wm.'McVey,  Treasurer.  The  Board  of  Directors  are,  S.  8.  Linn,  Dr.  F. 
Eea,  Wm.  Hamilton,  Miller  McCollum,  W.  M.  Cunningham,  E.  M.  Creighton,  Seth  Miche- 
ner,  John  Kester,  John  B.  Langhlin,  M.  N.  Umstot,  W.  N.  Cowden,  and  8.  B.  Lawrence. 

We  have  adopted  a  constitution  and  by- laws  agreeable  to  your  rules  and  regulations, 
and  we  have  now  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  members,  being  residents  of  all  parts  of 
the  county.  A  good  feeling  seems  to  prevail,  and  all  are  very  much  encouraged  over 
the  success  of  our  first  fair,  as  we  have  paid  all  our  premiums  in  full,  and  have  some 
funds  stUl  in  our  treasury. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  ftom  their  past  experience,  think  they  can  make  quite  an  im- 
provement, and  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  time  they  hold  their  next  fair  that  there  will 
be  a  larger  and  better  show  of  all  kinds  of  products. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

The  com  crop  is  a  little  below  the  average,  as  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  rain- 
fall in  differeyt  parts  of  the  county. 

The  wheat  crop  was  above  the  average,  and  from  all  accounts  I  suppose  there  was 
more  wheat  raised  in  Guernsey  this  year  than  there  has  been  for  the  past  three  years, 
although  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county  hail  destroyed  quite  a  number  of  acres. 
The  fly  also  injured  some  wheat ;  hot  from  what  I  can  learn  d'd  not  do  much  damage. 
The  genera]  varieties  of  wheat  sown  are  the  Clawson,  German  Amber,  and  the  Indiana 
Swamp.  A  great  many  of  our  farmers  think  that  the  German  Amber  is  the  wheat.  They 
claim  for  it,  the  straw  is  strong,  that  it  yields  more  to  the  acre,  and  that  it  makes 
better  flour. 

The  cata  crop  was  above  the  average,  although  I  hear  some  complain  of  light  oats. 

The  potato  crop  was  below  the  average.  The  early  potatoes  were  good ;  but  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  having  but  very  little  rain,  the  late  potatoes  were  almost  a  failure. 

The  show  of  stock  was  good.  The  horse  department  was  well  filled,  except  in  the 
speed  ring.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  Our  board  determined  on  the 
•tart  that  we  would  have  a  county  fairy  and  not  a  horse  fair ;  and,  consequently  did  not 
offer  large  premiums  for  speed,  but  made  our  premiums  larger  in  other  departments, 
which  brought  out  quite  a  large  competition,  and  most  of  our  patrons  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  change,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  are  still  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  we  can  see  no  good  reason  to  depart  from  our  first  attempt  In  the 
cattle  department  the  Durhams  seemed  to  be  the  choice ;  while  in  the  swine  department 
the  Berkshires  took  the  lead. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 
The  principal  crops  are  com  and  potatoes,  although  oats  and  wheat  are  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantitiea.    Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Cincinnati  a  large  portion  of  the 
fanning  is  devoted  to  gardening,  fruit-raising,  and  to  the  dairy. 
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I  have  no  means  of  finding  ont  the  number  of  acres  of  the  different  crops  and  the  av- 
erage per  acre.  The  Auditor  of  oar  county  says  he  has  made  but  one  copy  of  the  total 
amounts,  and  that  has  been  sent  to  the  Auditor  of  the  State.  I  think  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, com  will  average  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats^  thirty-five  bushels; 
potatoes,  eighty  bushels ;  wheat,  twenty  bushels.  We  had  a  very  favorable  season  for 
the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  crops.  Rust  iojared  the  wheat  to  some  extent.  The  only 
destructive  iusect  we  have  in  this  county  is  the  Colorado  potato  bug,  and  it  does  very 
little  injury,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  the  use  of  Paris  green. 

The  agricultnral  society  is  in  a  gcod  condition — better  than  for  some  years  past,  and 
is  doing  a  great  good  by  awakening  more  interest  in  the  raising  of  better  crops  and 
finer  stock.    No  field  crops  by  the  acre  were  entered  for  premiums  at  our  last  fair. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Our  twenty-seventh  exhibition  was  held  the  first  week  in  October,  1B78,  commencing 
on  Wednesday  and  closing  the  following  Saturday,  during  which  time  the  weather  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  except  on  Saturday,  which  was  cold  and  wet ;  and  although 
the  attendance  was  not  what  we  expected,  yet  it  was  very  fair. 

As  usual  the  exhibition  was  well  attended,  and  the  articles  exhibited  were  of  a  su- 
perior quality.  The  stock  exhibition  was  very  fine,  but  the  exhibition  of  swine  and 
sheep  did  not,  in  numbers,  come  up  to  that  of  last  year.  The  grain  and  seed  depart- 
ment was  full,  and  of  good  quality.  Fruits  were  abundant.  The  show  of  vegetables 
was  not  quite  so  good  as  that  of  some  former  years.  Agricultural  implements  were  in 
abundance.  In  fact  the  entire  exhibition  was  one  of  which  any  county  may  well  feel 
proud. 

When  we  remember  that  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  acreage  of  the  county 
(135,939  acres)  is  under  cultivation,  and  much  of  that  only  newly  cleared,  and,  of  coarse, 
much  less  productive  than  older  lands,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  our  immense 
crops,  and  the  value  of  our  live  stock.  In  1877  there  were  produced  in  the  county 
wheat,  oatfl,  and  com  (the  three  principal  crops);  grain  of  the  value  of  $i,268,7d6;  and 
the  crop  of  1878  will  far  exceed  that.  The  value  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  sheep,  and 
swine,  as  returned  by  the  assessors,  $986,963. 

But  the  increase  in  numbers  of  bushels  of  grain  and  heads  of  live  stock  is  not  the 
only  advancement  we  have  made.  The  quality  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  quan- 
tity, and  liow  we  can  boast  of  some  as  fine  stock  as  any  county  in  the  north-west,  it  not 
iu  the  whole  State. 

The  nnmber  of  entries  at  our  last  fair  was  about  fifteen  hundred.  Altogether  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  the  receipts  of  whi^^h  enabled 
us  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  make  a  reduction  in  our  indebtedness. 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 

The  receipts  of  our  society  for  the  present  year  were  slightly  in  excess  of  expendi- 
tures, thus  proving  that  by  careful  management  the  society  may  be  assured  of  perma- 
nent success  financially.  From  rather  imperfect  information,  but  reliable  as  it  goes,  I 
am  informed  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1878  will  amount  to  over  175,000  bushels,  with  an 
average  of  at  least  twenty-nibe  bushels  to  the  acre;  com,  1,400,000  bushels,  with  an 
average  of  fifty  five  bushels  to  the  acre ;  oats,  at  least  200,000  bushels,  with  an  average 
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of  twenty-six  bnsheU  to  the  acre ;  grase^  15,000  tons.  Oar  crop  of  potatoes  not  so  good 
in  qnality,  bat  eqaal  in  yield  of  former  years.  The  farmers  have  experienced  bat  little 
trouble,  if  any,  from  destructive  insects,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  one  of  the  premium  counties  of  the  State. 


HARRISON  COUNTY. 

The  Harrison  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  thirty-first  annual  fair  at  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  September  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  A.D.  1878.  Our  fair  continued  four  days,  the  first 
of  which  was  devoted  to  making  entries  of  articles  and  stock,  to  be  pot  on  exhibition,  ar- 
ranging them  in  their  proper  places,  etc.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
attendiuice  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  very  good,  a  full  average  of  former  years.  Qood 
order  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  fair,  and  the  general  character  of  the  exhibition 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  people  who  attended  on  that  occasion.  The  dififerent  de- 
partments were  very  fiiiirly  represented.  Some  departments  probably  not  so  good  as 
could  be  desired.  Cattle  a  full  average  with  former  years.  Horses  good ;  all  classes 
represented  from  the  sucking  colt  to  the  mature  horse.  Sheep  very  good,  as  it  always 
is.  Those  on  exlitbition  were  principally  from  flocks  in  Harrison  and  counties  immedi- 
ately joining.  Farm  implements  very  fairly  represeoted,  though  not  so  good  as  in 
counties  having  facilities  for  the  luannfaicture  of  tljiose  implements.  Floral  hall  was 
very  creditable  to  our  exhibition,  and  demonstrates  one  fact  very  clearly,  that  the 
ladies  of  our  town  and  sarronnding  country  have  skill,  industry,  and  a  willingness  to 
add  to  the  attractions  and  usefulness  of  our  county  fair.  In  this  department  were  to  be 
found  almost  every  variety  of  both  plain  and  fancy  needle  work,  paintings,  drawings, 
photographs,  engravings,  etc.  Then  comes  the  numerous  articles  of  home  manufacture, 
such  as  bread,  cakes,  butter,  preserves,  fruits,  sealed  fruits,  jellies,  pickles,  etc 
Another  item  that  added  largely  to  the  attractions  of  floral  hall  was  the  flowers  and 
plants  on  exhibition.  This  item  we  regard  as  being  worthy  of  special  mention ;  the 
flowers  and  plants  were  of  a  very  superior  quality,  almost  every  variety  being  repre- 
sented. 

In  consequence  of  having  held  our  fair  so  early  in  the  season,  the  show  of  frait  was 
not  so  good  as  usual,  nor  as  good  as  it  would  have  been  later  in  the  season,  as  the  fruit 
crop  was  abundant. 

The  principal  crops  of  our  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes. 

Our  wheat  crop,  harvested  in  the  year  1078,  was  above  an  average  in  quality  and 
yield  J  say  about  twenty -five  bushels  per  acre. 

Our  com  crop  was  a  full  average,  even  after  it  was  damaged  in  some  sections  of  the 
county  by  wind  and  hail ;  average,  about  forty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

Oat  crop,  excellent,  yielding  an  average  of  forty- five  bushels  per  acre. 

Hay,  a  full  average  crop. 

Potatoes  raised  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  pretty  good.  Late  potatoes  almost  a 
failure ;  not  above  one-third  of  a  crop. 

Fiuit  very  abundant  and  very  good ;  above  an  average  crop. 

After  paying  premiums  and  expenses  in  the  year  1877,  we  found  ourselves  in  debt 
twenty-four  hundred  dollars.  We  sold  bonds  to  that  amount,  the  denominations  of 
which  were  5's,  lO^s,  15*8,  20*s,  25'8,  30*8,  and  50^8.  These  bonds  were  made  to  draw  four 
per  cent,  interest ;  interest  payable  annually.  It  was  provided  in  the  bond  that  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  principal  should  be  paid  annually.  There  was  a  farther  provision,  however, 
that  no  part  of  the  principal  nor  interest  should  be  paid  unless  there  was  a  surplus  in 
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the  treaRary,  after  paying  aotaal  expenaes.  This  year  we  paid  our  actaal  expenses  and 
the  interest  on  those  bonds.  We  now  feel  that  oar  society  is  in  a  much  healtliier  con- 
dition than  it  >wa8  two  years  ago,  and  with  good  weather  and  proper  management  we 
leel  that  the  Harriiton  county  fair  will  yet  liye. 


HIGHLAND  COUNTY. 

The  following  are  the  principal  crops  raised  in  Highland  county,  for  the  year  1878 
together  with  estimate  of  the  amount  of  each : 

The  premium  reports  to  our  association  have  been  few,  the  best  in  regard  to  wheat 
being  an  average 'of  twenty-two  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre  of  actual  measurement 
from  a  field  of  twenty  acres,  a  total  of  450  bushels.  While  another  report  gives  a  yield 
of  forty  bushels  per  acre  from  seven  acres;  twenty -five  bushels  per  acre  from  thrte 
acres ;  and  a  grand  total  of  600  bushels  from  twenty-nine  acres. 

There  were  29,000  acres  planted  in  wheat  in  Highland  county,  yielding  nearly  363,000 
bushels,  being  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  twelve  and  one-half  bushels,  though  great 
anxiety  was  entertained  by  the  farmers  previous  to  the  harvest,  lest  this  crop  should  be 
seriously  injured  by  rust,  of  which  the  indications  were  very  strong.  These  fears,  hap- 
pily, were  liot  realized,  and  the  harvest  returned  fully  an  average  yield. 

There  were  1,000  acres  of  rye  planted,  with  a  yield  of  nearly  10,000  bushels,  an  av- 
erage of  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Of  oats  there  was  nearly  7,000  acres,  with  a  product  of  about  140,000  bushels,  an 
average  of  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

By  far  the  most  important  crop  of  the  county  is  com,  of  which  there  were  63,000  acres, 
yielding  more  than  2,000,000  bushels,  an  average  of  nearly  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre. 
This  is  an  average  yield. 

There  were  about  18,000  acres  in  meadow,  with  a  yield  of  over  18,000  tons  of  hay,  or 
an  average  of  a  little  more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

Twelve  thousand  acres  were  sown  with  clover,  producing  650  tons  of  hay  and  500 
bushels  ef  seed,  while  numbers  of  acres  were  plowed  under  for  manure. 

More  than  1,000  acres  were  planted  in  potatoes,  with  a  product  of  nearly  90,000 
bushels,  or  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre ;  a  very  good  crop  and  excellent  quality. 

Fifty  acres  were  in  tobacco,  producing  over  3,000  pounds  of  tobacco ;  600  pounds  per  acrew 

The  butter  product  of  the  county  was  about  half  a  million  of  poupds,  and  of  cheese 
2,000  pounds. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  were  in  sorghum,  yielding  about  200  pounds  of  sugar  and 
20,000  gallons  of  syrup ;  about  eighty  gallons  per  acre. 

Two  thousand  pounds  of  maple  sugar  and  1,700  gallons  of  sirup  were  produced. 

Fifteen  thousand  hives  of  bees  made  about  16,000  pounds  of  honey. 

Five  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  set  out  in  orchards,  yielded  150,009  bushels  of 
apples,  about  3,000  bushels  ot  peaches,  and  1,500  bushels  of  pears. 

The  garden  products  were  about  as  good  as  usual,  except  cabbage,  which  was  short, 
being  destroyed  by  what  the  gardeners  call  the  cabbage  worm. 

Altogether,  the  products  of  Highland  county  have  been  fair. 


HOCKING  COUNTY. 

The  Hocking  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-sixth  annual  fair  on  the  2d, 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of  October. 
The  first  day,  as  usual,  was  devoted  to  making  entries  and  arranging  articles  in  the 
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yarioDs  departments,  preparatory  to  a  good  show.  The  second  day  was  cloudy  and  nn- 
promising,  hence  on  that  day  we  had  not  a  very  large  attendance.  The  third  and  fourth 
days  were  in  a  great  degree  more  pleasant,  and  upon  those  dajs  the  people  turned  out 
pretty  well,  but  not  what  we  expected  from  the  fine  exhibits  displayed  in  every  depart- 
ment ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  hope  to  close  up  the  year's  business  almost  if  not 
entirely  out  of  debt. 

The  aggregate  number  of  entries  was  fully  equal  to  any  former  year,  and  the  animals, 
farm  products,  and  articles  exhibited  in  the  different  departments  were  ot  excellent 
quality,  not  excelled  by  any  former  display  in  this  county,  but  altogether  superior,  thus 
showing  the  good  effect  the  society  is  having  upon  the  productive  industries  of  Hocking 
county.  The  success  of  our  society  and  the  excellence  of  our  fairs  are  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  earnest  efforts  of  our  board  of  officers  and  the  desire  the  people  have  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  in  our  midst. 

The  premiums  were  liberal,  and  as  a  consequence  brought  out  a  pretty  fall  exhibit  in 
all  departments.  The  show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  was  excellent,  and  would 
compare  favorably  with  any  county  in  the  State.  The  display  of  fruit,  especially  apples, 
was  entirely  beyond  any  exhibition  in  the  horticultural  line  ever  produced  in  our 
county. 

Floral  hall,  in  which  the  household  department  was  represented,  was  pretty  well  filled 
with  pictures,  embroidery,  needlework  of  almost  every  variety,  patchwork,  etc.,  all  of 
which  attested  the  great  skill  and  handiwork  of  the  good  ladies  of  our  town  and  county. 
The  display  of  farm  products  was  far  above  an  average  in  many  varieties.  There  was  a 
good  display  of  handiwork  in  the  mechanical  department,  showing  that  an  enterpris- 
ing feeling  pervades  our  manufacturiug  establishments  and  workshops.  Our  membership 
numbers  near  two  hundred  voting  membeis. 

Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  sorghum,  with  a  goodly 
amount  of  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  clover  seed,  timothy  seed,  flax  seed,  and  tobacco,  but  as 
to  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  our  crops  we  have  no  means  of  making  anything  like  an 
exact  estimate  for  the  year  1878.  We  can  say,  however,  that  our  wheat  crop  was  good 
in  every  respoct,  and  will  yield  away  above  an  average  per  acre.  The  same  may  be. said 
of  oats  and  hay  ;  corn,  potatoes,  and  sorghum  a  good  average. 


HOLMES  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  our  county  are  as  follows :  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
barley,  com,  and  clover  seed.  We  raised  335,753  bushels  of  wheat,  at  an  average  yield 
per  acre  of  14f  bnsbels;  rye,  10,445  bushels,  at  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  lOi  bushels; 
buckwheat,  5,268  boshels,  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  lOf  bushels;  oats,  546,817 
bushels,  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  32i  bushels;  barley,  1,932  bushels,  making 
an  average  yield  per  acre  of  19  1-3  bushels ;  corn,  927,568  bushels,  making  an  average 
yield  per  acre  of  36^  bushels ;  clover  seed,  7,278  bushels.  These  crops  were  raised  on  8,306 
acres,  being  an  increase  over  last  year,  in  number  of  bushels,  of  about  one-sixth,  except 
in  barley,  which  was  a  falling  oft*  of  about  one-sixth  less  than  the  previous  year.  Our 
crops  have  not  been  troubled  with  insects. 

The  condition  of  our  society  is  good ;  the  people  of  the  county  have  taken  an  increased 
interest  in  it,  as  is  shown  by  an  increase  of  nearly  two  hai  dred  entries  over  last  year. 
The  society  is  entirely  free  from  politics ;  it  prohibit**  gambling  and  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  during  its  annual  fairs,  which  seems  to  meet  the  admiration  and  approval 
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of  all  the  people  of  the  coanty.  The  society  feels  that  it  has  done  good  already,  from 
the  fact  that  it  briDgs  each  year  to  its  annaal  fair  an  increase  of  thoroughbred  stock  of 
all  kinds,  and  it  has  caused  quite  a  strife  among  our  farmers  in  importing  and  raising  it. 
Our  society  is  entirely  out  of  debt,  "with  a  small  amount  in  the  treasury.  The  society 
has  also  caused  a  competition^  in  the  raising  of  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  same,  making  a  better  exhibition  in  quality  and  variety  at  each  suc- 
ceeding fair.  In  one  particular  our  society  has  met  the  favor  of  the  people — it  is  careful 
in  its  selection  of  committees,  and  to  secure  the  faithful  action  of  the  committees,  the 
society  has  made  it  a  rule  to  strike  off  the  entries  of  parties  who  in  any  way  interfere 
with  them  in  their  deliberations,  which  rule  has  proven  quite  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  society,  and  which  has  also  helped  greatly  to  establish  in  the  people  of  the  county 
good  feeling  for  the  society.  We  take  courage,  too,  from  the  fact  that  in  all  the  depart- 
ments this  fall,  at  its  exhibition,  the  entries  showed  a  better  quality  and  variety  of 
articles  than  the  previous  year.  Our  county  is  well  adafpted  to  all  branches  of  agricul- 
ture ;  soil  good  and  well  watered. 

Manufactories  sufficient  for  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  our  people  are  located  in 
the  county.  One  noticeable  improvement  in  our  farmers  is  the  greater  pains  they  are 
taking  in  preparing  the  soil  for  planting,  which  well  pays  every  farmer  for  his  trpnble 
and  labor. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  fair  was  held  October  3  and  4,  at  Jackson.  There  was  no 
competition  on  field  crops.  The  weather  was  clear  and  pleasant.  The  attendance  was 
not  as  large  as  in  past  years.  This  being  in  a  mining  district,  and  money  very  scarce, 
was  the  reason  our  fair  was  not  largely  attended ;  yet  we  think  that  the  society  will  in 
the  future  be  a  success.  There  are  a  great  number  of  farmers  who  would  not  bear  the 
idea  of  abandoning  the  society. 

The  largest  crop  of  the  cereals  raised  in  this  county  is  corn,  and  is  considered  the 
most  important  to  cur  farmers.  The  amount  raised  was  647,000  bushels ;  average  per 
acre,  23  bushels. 

Wheat,    amount  raised,  60,000  bushels ;  average  per  acre,  8  bushels. 

Oats,  "  70,000      •*  "  20      " 

Potatoes,  "  45,000      "  "  50      " 

Timothy,  **  12,200    tons  "  1  ton. 

The  firuit  crop  was  tolerably  good.  We  were  not  troubled  with  any  destructive  in- 
sects.   The  season  was  very  hot  aud  dry  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Agriculture  in  this  county  seems  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  The 
crops  usually  were  pretty  good,  aud  were  not  materially  interfered  with  by  any  destruc- 
tive insects.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  have  done  well  the  past  year,  and  were  not  sub- 
jected to  any  prevailing  disease. 

The  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  was  wet  and  seasonable,  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  was  subjected  to  drought,  which  injured  the  com  crop  to  some  extent, 
and  materially  injured  the  crop  of  potatoes. 

The  County  Agricultural  Society  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at 
the  present  time.    The  exhibition  last  fall  was  the  best,  largest,  and  most  attractive  of 
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any  yet  hold.  The  entries  were  double  those  of  the  first  year  (X671),  and  several  hnn- 
dred  more  than  any  previous  year  since  that  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather  on  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  tbe  receipts 
were  sufficient  to  pay  the  premiums  in  full  and  all  the  necessary  expenses,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  about  t*.S75. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  society  hss  been  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  county. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  live  stock  raised,  and  in  all-tBe 
branches  of  agricultnre.  For  instance,  at  the  first  fair  (IWl)  there  were  only  three  or 
four  thoroughbred  cattle  on  exhibition,  but  at  the  last  fair  (1878)  there  were  about 
thirty  very  fine  thoroughbreds  exhibited,  and  with  only  two  exceptions,  were  all  owned 

in  this  county.  .  •  *    „. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  fotdre  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  any  society  or 
organization  with  any  very  great  degree-of  accuracy,  but  jodging  of  the  future  by  the 
pMt,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  predicting  for  the  Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Society 
a  career  of  future  osefoloess  and  prosperity  for  many  jean,  to  come. 

The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  county  are  wheat,  oafs,  corn,  and  hay.  Barley,  rye, 
potatoes,  and  sorghum  are  also  raised,  but  not  to  «ny  great  extent.  ,         ^        ^    , 

The  wheat  crop  was  good;  would  estimate  the  number  of  acres  at  Irom  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand,  and  the  yield  at  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five thousand  bushels,  or  an  average  of  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

The  crop  of  oats  was  aUo  good ;  would  estimate  the  number  .  f  acres  at  about  fifteen 
thousand,  and  the  yield  at  about  five  hundred  and  tweuty-flve  thousand  bushels,  an 
average  of  thirl  y-five  bushels  per  acre.  .  ,.    , 

Owfng  to  the  drought  that  prevailed  the  latter  part  of  .he  .e^o„,  the  y.e^d  of  cor^ 
was  not  as  abundant  as  it  is  some  years -,  nevertheless  the  crop  was  f«-  J^Jf  J^; 
„ate  the  number  of  acres  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  and  he  the  j.eld  at 
from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  bushels,  au  average  of  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

The  crop  of  hay  was  unusually  large,  and  the  pro<luct  of  a  very  superior  qnaUty 

The  crop  of  barley  and  rye  was  aUo  fair,  but  there  is. comparatively  very  little  of 

•  tLro':t;"dt;ri2root  cmps  were  materiaUy  inju.d  by  the  dry  weather,  and 
";rcoTud  r r^rclSd  in^tbe  couu.y  to  an  e.tent  worth  mentioning. 

l.NOX  COUNTY. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Knox  County  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  clerk's  office,  on  Sat- 
urdav  January  25,  President  Levering  read  the  following  report : 
Se  twent^fth  annual  fair  of  thcKnox  County  Agricultural  Society  ^"^  »>«"  <,n  the 
The  twenty  «""  »°  ,^^.    ,^r,^^,  geth.  and  27th  days  of 

TlTZl'   U  Iwel    aLIranawas  the  most  successful  exhibition  the 

IC^Ir TeS,  e^e;  department  being  ful.y  represented.    Crops  of  all  kinds  we^ 

7th!r«t  sea^n     Our  farmers  have  generally  adopted  a  mixed  husbandry,  which 

Tmo  e  proTtarn'a  JL  of  years  thaJ  to  make  a  speciality  of  any  o-  crop,  while 

:^nn  hoT^g  a  prominent  place  as  a  sure  crop,  while  the  largest  yields  are  re- 
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ported  from  the  Fultz ;  the  Clawson  not  yet  suffloiently  tested  ;  the  Gypeey  generally 
difloarded. 

A  large  jiortion  o£  our  connty  is  well  adapted  to  growing  coni,  especially  the  western 
part,  and  the  Kokoeing  Valley.  It  is  the  largest  crop  raised  In  the  connty,  and  consid- 
ered by  farmers  the  most  important ;  is  generally  fed  to  stock,  thus  producing  the  larg- 
est income  of  any  other  crop. 

Of  oats,  there  has  been  several  new  varieties  introduced,  but  none  succeeds  as  well  a» 
the  common  yellow  spangled  variety.  Some  of  the  Bweedish  or  barley  oats  are  still 
raised.    The  Norway  or  black  oats  are  entirely  discarded. 

Hay  is  an  important  crop  in  the  county,  and  was  a  good  one  the  past  season;  is  princi- 
pally fed  on  the  farms  to  stock  by  the  farmers.  Clover  is  raised  in  large  quantities  for 
hay  and  seed,  as  well  as  pasture,  and  to  ]ilow  under  for  manure ;  is  considered  a  good 
fertilizer. 

Rye,  flax,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  to  some  extent  but  not  as  a  main  crop. 

The  i>otato  crop  has  asAumed  considerable  importance,  and  is  the  chief  root  crop  grown 
in  the  county.  The  crop  the  p^ist  season  was  a  fall  average  one,  the  Colorado  bug  doing 
less  damage  than  heretofore— Early  K<  bh  and  Peachblow  being  the  varieties  most  culti- 
vated. 

Sorfi:hum  is  grown  but  little,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  sugar  groves  abound  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  from  which  large  amounts  of  sugar  and  syrup  are  annu- 
ally produced. 

The  honey  bee  contributed  more  than  ten  tons  of  honey  the  past  season,  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  sweet  produced  in  the  county. 

Of  fruit,  apples  are  the  principal  crop  ]  the  yield  of  1878  was  the  largest  ever  produced 
in  the  county,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Besides  what  was  required  for  home  consump- 
tion, large  quantities  were  shipped  to  distant  parts  of  this  country  and  England,  while 
the  low  price  prevailing  left  mauy  thousand  bushels  to  waste  in  the  orchards.  The  ex- 
hibition of  apples  at  our  fair  was  the  best  ever  shown  in  the  county.  Peaches  were 
more  than  an  average  crop.  Pears  were  a  small  crop,  owiug  to  the  blight  having  killed 
most  of  the  t  t>'es.  Plums  not  very  plenty,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  cnrculio.  Small 
fruit  and  bet  i  les  of  all  kiuds,  an  abundant  crop,  which  are  pretty  extensively  cultivated. 
Grapes  were  injured  by  froet  in  the  spring,  and  a  small  crop. 

In  the  live  stock  department,  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  bred  and  raised  in  the  county.  This  improvement  has,  no  doubt,  been  brought 
about  by  the  annual  exhibitions  at  our  county  fairs. 

The  introduction  of  good  blooded  road  horses  has  been  a  success,  in  producing  some  of 
the  finest  trotters  and  roadsters  in  the  State,  while  the  importation  of  the  Clydesdale, 
Norman,  and  Percheron,  (of  which  there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  county),  produced  a 
heavy  draft  horse,  for  which  good  prices  are  paid  by  dealers,  to  supply  the  demand  for 
heavy  cart  and  dray  horses  in  the  eastern  market,  and  the  lumber  regions  of  the  north- 
west. 

Of  cattle — the  introduction  of  the  Shorthorn  has  made  a  valuable  improvement  in  the 
cattle  of  the  county,  by  crossing  with  the  common  cows,  producing  good  feeding  steers, 
ot  which  large  numbers  are  annually  transported  to  eastern  markets.  There  are  several 
fine  herds  in  the  connty  ;  but  few  of  the  Jerseys,  Aldemeys,  Ayrshires,  or  Devons  in  the 
county.  The  number  of  cattle  on  the  increase.  No  cheese  factories  or  large  dairies  in 
the  county. 

While  Knox  connty  ranks  among  the  foremost  counties  in  the  State  in  the  production 
of  sheep  and  wool,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  numbers  the  past  few  years,  which  is 
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folly  made  tip  by  the  increase  in  quality.  The  Spanish  or  American  Merino  compose,  by 
far,  the  large  portion  of  the  sheep  of  the  coanty,  yet  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the 
combing  wool  or  mnttou  breeds. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  at  our  last  fair  was,  by  far,  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county, 
showing  that  our  farmers  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  production  of  the  improved  breeds 
of  swine,  including  Poland-China,  Berkshire,  and  the  important  Chester  Whites — show- 
ing very  fine  specimens  of  the  different  breeds.  There  has  not  been  any  infectious  or 
contagions  diseases  prevailing  among  the  domestic  animals  of  the  county  the  past  year, 
except  chicken  cholera,  which  is  quite  prevalent  in  most" parts  of  the  county,  and  no 
cer!;ain  cure  known,  yet  at  our  last  fair  all  the  leading  or  popular  breeds  of  fowls  were 
exhibited,  from  the  beautiful  little  Seabright  Bantam  to  the  large  Asiatics. 

The  large  exhibition  of  improved  machinery  and  farming  implements  exhibited  at  our 
last  fair,  was  a  good  index  of  the  intelligence  and  improvement  of  the  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  county. 

Fine  art  hall  was  a  place  of  great  attraction,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
handiwork  of  the  many  fair  ladies  whose  intelligence,  perseverance,  and  skill  deserve 
great  credit  in  making  so  successful  an  exhibition. 

Floral  hall  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  floriculture,  which  is  a  sure  index  of  ad- 
vanced civilization,  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  cultivated  minds  and  fine  taste  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  under  whose  fostering  care  such  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and 
rare  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  and  flowers  were  produced.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  be- 
stowed upon  them  for  their  labor  and  skill  in  their  arrangement  in  the  hall,  which  was 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors  at  the" fair. 

Of  farm  products,  there  was  a  fine  display,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables. 
There  was  a  lively  competition  for  the  premiums  upon  all  articles  for  which  a  premium 
was  offered. 

The  general  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  county  is  improving.  The  farmers  are  tak- 
ing more  pains  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  underdraining,  manuring,  and  a  more 
thorough  system  in  the  relation  of  crops.  The  only  discouragement  to  farmers  is  the 
dull  times,  caused  by  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  grown  in  this  county  are,  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Of 
these,  wheat  is  a  larger  yield  than  usual,  and  of  excellent  quality.  I  think  a  fair  esti- 
mate is  twenty  (20)  bushels  per  acre,  when  ordinarily  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  yield.  The  Hessian  fly  injured  some  fields,  but  not  very  materially.  Com, 
a  fair  average  yield,  but  considerable  soft  corn.  Oats,  a  good  yield  and  of  good  quality. 
Potatoes,  not  half  a  crop,  and  rottiug  badly.  The  Colorado  beetle  has  been  very  trou- 
blesome, but  persistent  fighting  has  prevented  a  total  destruction  in  all  cases,  eo  far  as 
I  have  heard.  In  fruit,  apples  are  very  abundant,  and  some  of  very  fine  large  growth 
and  excellent  quality;  but  the  crop  is  largely  injured  by  worms;  not  keeping  weU. 
Peaches  were  a  light  crop,  and  generally  very  poor  in  quality ;  a  few  fine  ones.  The 
cabbage  worm  has  been  troublesome,  but  not  so  much  so  as  last  year.  Quite  an  average 
number  of  acres  of  wheat  have  been  sown  this  fall.  There  is  some  complaint  of  the  fly 
being  already  at  work,  and  fears  are  entertained  of  damage  to  the  crop  next  year.  The 
season  has  been  remarkable  for  no  one  thing  in  particular;  quite  a  severe  drouth,  but 
not  as  damaging  as  some  seasons ;  on  the  whole,  quite  favorable.  Our  county  fair,  held 
on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  September  was  well  attended.    Eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
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five  entries  were  made.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  show  of  horses  fair  j  of  cattle, 
never  excelled  ;  sheep  and  hogs,  nn usually  good  ;  of  vegetables,  not  so  large  as  nsnaJi 
owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  early  time  in  the  season.  The  show  of  fruit,  especially 
apples,  was  exceedingly  good.  In  agricultural  implements,  domestic  manufactures, 
fancy  goods,  etc.,  a  fair  exhibit ;  and  on  the  whole  our  fair  must  be  considered  a  success. 
It  was  80  financially.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  among  our  farmers  to  labor 
to  keep  up  the  interest  in  not  only  our  fair,  but  in  agriculture  generally ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  certainly  looks  encouraging  for  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Lake. 


LA. WHENCE  COUNTY. 

1.  Corn,  25  bushels  on  hill  and  40  on  bottom  land.  2.  Wheat,  8  bushels  on  hill  and 
40  on  bottom  land.  3.  Hay,  1  ton  on  hill  and  3  on  bottom  land.  4.  Apples,  40  bushels 
on  hill  and  30  on  bottom  land.  5.  Potatoes,  100  bushels  early,  40  bushels  late.  Oar 
county  also  produces  considerable  oats,  sorghum,  barley,  beans,  and  vegetables;  for 
quantities  of  these  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  referring  you  to  the  statistics  gathered 
yearly  by  the  assessors. 

The  season  has  been  one  very  seasonable  in  some  localities,  and  very  dry  in  others,  a 
very  short  distance  only,  separating  the  regions  of  rain  and  drouth ;  and  while  some 
parts  of  our  county  brought  forth  abundantly,  other  parts  brought  forth  sparingly,  mak- 
ing us  a  very  low  average,  as  above. 

Our  farmers  complain  of  worms,  both  in  the  growing  com  and  in  the  green  ears,  which 
they  attribute  to  unnecessary  destruction  of  birds. 

The  potato  bug  has  not  bothered  us  much  this  year,  confining  their  attention  mostly 
to  the  sand-briers,  which  they  are  exterminating  (a  good  thing). 

Our  farmers  are  showing  marked  improvement  in  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  mules,  and 
are  taming  their  attention  largely  to  their  production  instead  of  corn,  so  generally 
raised  when  the  iron  interests  where  predominant. 

We  also  make  a  more  general  use  of  boards  and  wires  in  fencing,  and  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  invest  in  hedges. 

Farm  buildings  are  generally  of  a  better  class  than  formerly  built,  and  so  are  the  roads 
now  being  constructed.  We  also  believe  that  a  better  class  of  implements  are  being 
used ;  also  better  wagons  and  nicer  modes  of  conveyance. 

The  present  season,  a  few  of  our  farmers  are  using  fertilizers  on  their  wheat,  bnt  it  is 
too  early  to  know  the  result. 

Onr  fair,  we  think,  exceeded  all  our  former  ones  in  the  show  of  stock  and  products,  * 
and,  considering  the  depressed  condition  of  our  iron  industries,  and  the  yellow  fever 
Boonrge  along  the  river,  our  receipts  were  gratifying  to  the  managers. 


LICKING  COUNTY. 

The  fair  of  1878  was  a  success,  financially  and  in  point  of  exhibition.  The  exhibition 
was,  in  many  respects,  far  ahead  of  former  years,  the  entries  in  all  the  departments,  ex- 
cepting cattle,  being  larger  than  at  any  previous  fair.  Although  the  number  of  entries 
in  the  cattle  department  were  not  so  nnmerons  as  at  some  former  fairs,  the  animals  ex- 
hibited were  among  the  finest  in  the  State. 

In  agricultural  hall,  especially,  our  farmers  seemed  determined  to  make  the  display 
first-class.    The  exhibition  of  small  grains  was  good. 

The  vegetables  exhibited  were  fine  and  well  matured,  and  the  reported  yield  of  all. 
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except  the  late  potato,  was  large,  which  crop  was  injured  in  some  parts  of  the  coonty 
by  drouth  and  excessive  heat. 

The  yield  of  wheat  the  past  season  was  greater  than  for  many  years. 

The  citizens  of  Licking  county  are  manifesting  an  interest  to  assist  and  be  present  at 
each  annnal  exhibition,  which  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  fatare  prospects  of  oar 
society. 

LOGAN  COUNTY. 

Oar  society  is  in  a  good  condition  morally,  socially,  and  financially.  With  oar  1,500 
members,  an  excellent  board  of  managers,  and  a  general  interest  by  oar  people,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  Every  department  at  the  last  fair  was  ''full  to  overflow- 
ing.'' For  a  number  of  years  oar  people  have  taken  great  interest  in  our  county  fairs, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  determination  to  make  them  second  to  none  in  the  State.  Oar 
principal  crops  are,  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  potatoes.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  damage 
to  crops  the  past  year,  by  any  of  the  numerous  insects  which  the  agricultural  crops  are 
osually  •'  heir  to," 

LORAIN  COUNIY. 

The  thirty-third  annual  fair  of  the  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  Octo- 
ber 1,  2,  and  3,  1878.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  being  warm  and  pleas- 
ant all  through.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  receipts  were  up  to,  or  above  the 
average  for  the  past  several  years,  the  society  having  been  cumbered  with  a  debt  for 
eleven  years,  which  has  been  gradually  decreasing.  All  members  and  many  citisens 
seemed  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  debt  this  year,  so,  turned  out  with  their  products 
to  make  the  exhibition  interesting,  that  all  might  be  induced  to  attend.  In  this  we  were 
not  disappointed,  as  the  receipts  will  show.  As  a  help  to  liquidate  the  debt,  the  manag- 
ers provided  for  an  excursion  to  Niagara  Falls,  August  23.  We  had  a  good  tomout  of 
visitors,  and  after  the  expenses  were  paid,  a  balance  of  $175  was  added  to  the  treasury. 
This,  with  the  profits  from  the  fair,  and  the  amounts  obtained  by  the  certificates  of  the 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  will,  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  clear  off  the 
indebtedness ;  so,  we  claim  that  the  society  this  year  has  been,  pecuniarily,  quite  suc- 
cessful. With  this  indebtedness  cleared  away,  our  society  T^ill  be  able  to  offer  more  in- 
ducements to  assist  and  stimulate  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others  to  make  greater  im- 
provements in  the  future ;  and  with  the  enterprise  now  manifested  by  agriculturists, 
we  expect  to  see,  not  only  our  society  more  efficient,  but  greater  improvements  made 
in  every  department  of  husbandry. 

The  exhibition  of  livestock  was  fiiir,  though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  at  some  former 
exhibitions,  but  the  stock  was  generally  good.  Two  of  the  Hereford  herds  were  not 
represented— one,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  veteran  breeder,  Mr.  Humphrey ;  and  the 
other  for  some  cause  not  explained,  which  has  been  absent  two  or' three  years. 

Horses  for  the  carriage  and  those  for  general  purposes,  made  quite  a  good  showing ; 
draft  horses  good.  Longwool  sheep  were  well  represented.  Merinos,  but  one  flock  on 
exhibition. 

Implements  and  mechanic  arts,  well  represented  by  nearly  all  manufacturers  of  the 
county.  Grain,  and  farm  products,  generally,  made  a  good  showing,  especially  fruits 
of  all  kinds  raised  in  the  county,  the  vegetables  being  extra  fine,  superseding  some  of 
the  larger  fairs.  The  ladies'  departments  were  not  behind  in  excellence  of  display. 
Floral  and  fine  art  hall  was  well  filled  with  choice  articles— in  plants,  fine  arts,  and  the 
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ornamental  handi works  of  the  ladies  of  the  ooanty,  also  with  the  nsefal  domestio  arti- 
cles fur  hoDsehold  purposes  —  many  goods  in  these  several  departments  being  of  the 
greatest  excellence. 

All  cereal  crops  of  the  cauaty  were  good,  the  wheat  crop  surpassing  any  for  many  . 
years.  The  crop  of  1877  being  better  than  had  been  obtained  for  many  years,  indnced 
many  farmers  to  pnt  in  a  greater  breadth  that  fall,  and,  also,  many  sowed  or  drilled, 
earlier.  The  weather  being  favorable  for  the  plant  to  make  good  headway,  in  a  few 
weeks  many  farmers  began  to  lament  that  they  bad  been  so  foolish  as  to  sow  so  early. 
Their  "  whole  plant  wonld  be  destroyed  by  the  Hessian-fly^—thns  nearly  all  were  com- 
plaining, and  many  anticipated  a  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  of  lb7H.  Bnt  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  crop  proved  the  best  ever  raised  in  the  connty  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Many,  if  not  all,  are  now  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  risk  an  early  sown  crop, 
than  those  pnt  in  later  in  ihe  season.  To  get  an  early  spring  growth  (which  is  desirable), 
the  plant  must  be  well  rooted  in  the  fall.  The  yield  was  large— but  little  under  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  all  the  way  up  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  Fultz,  Clawson, 
Lancaster,  and  Tread  well  all  did  well. 

The  oat  crop  was  large,  having  an  abundant  crop  of  straw.  Several  heavy  blows  and 
rain  storms,  passing  over  the  county,  caused  the  crop  to  lodge,  consequently,  made  it 
very  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  harvest.  The  quality  is  fine,  with  a  good  yield 
(forty  to  seventy  bushels  per  acre),  and  over  the'average  weight. 

The  com  crop  was  large,  and,  where  well  attended,  was  excellent,  but  too  many  of 
the  farmers  neglect  to  properly  cultivate  the  plant,  and  do  not  secure  so  good  a  return 
as  they  otherwise  would  do.  In  July  a  tremendous  blow,  attended  with  heavy  rain  and 
hail,  passed  over  the  north  part  of  the  county,  breaking  down  the  stalks  badly ;  and 
then  the  storm  of  September  11th  and  12ih  laid  much  ot  the  corn  crop  flat.  This  occur- 
ring quite  late  in  the  growth,  did  not  affect  the  yield,  but  made  it  expensive  to  cut, 
and  was  a  great  injury  to  the  stalks  for  fodder.  The  crop  was  thoroughly  matured,  and 
the  yield  from  forty  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

The  barley  crop  is  not  very  extensively  raised,  except  on  the  lake  shore,  where  it  has 
been  successfully  grown  for  some  years.  From  forty  to  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre  was 
the  yield.  The  deep  loam  near  the  lake  shore,  when  free  from  water,  is  adapted  for 
this  cereal. 

Fruits  of  all  descriptions  have  been  plenty — the  apple  crop  immensely  so ;  quality  of 
all  fmifr  fine. 

The  potato  crop,  generally  speaking,  is  a  failure,  though  some  few  patches  were  extra 
good — small  tubers  generally,  partly  caused  Ly  the  beetle,  and  the  hot  weather  after 
heavy  rains.  The  crop  is  not  extensively  raised,  except  on  the  reclaimed  marshes. 
Lorain  county  is  adapted  for  grass,  consequently  a  large  portion  of  her  soil  is  in  grass 
for  pasture  and  hay. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  milk  into  cheese  is  carried  on  quite  extensively  by 
many  large  factories.  Many  farms  that  were  formerly  pastured  by  large  flocks  of  Fine- 
wool  sheep,  are  now  used  by  the  dairymen  for  the  pasturage  of  cows.  Though  the 
prices  for  milk  have  ruled  low  this  year,  in  proportion  to  many  former  years,  the  dairies 
have  been  kept  up.  A  vast  amount  of  milk  is  made  into  cheese  of  the  best  quality, 
and  quite  a  large  quantity  of  butter  manufactured  at  the  creamery.  The  milk  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  crop  raised  in  the  county.  The  summer  of  1878  was  favorable  for 
grass,  it  having  retained  its  greenness  all  through  the  season,  though  the  grasshoppers 
were  very  destructive  in  some  sections  of  the  county.  The  quality  of  the  hay  was  fine, 
and  the  crop  well  secured — about,  from  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  per  acre  being  an  average. 
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The  agricaltaral  interest  of  the  ooanty  is  progessing.  The  farmers  are  gettiog  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  necessity  of  improvements,  seeing  that  the  old  system,  which  has 
prevailed  so  long,  does  not  make  a  sufficient  return,  and  are  inquiring  into  the  matter 
of  the  best  system  of  preparing  the  soil  for  a  large  and  profi£able  crop,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  west  and  low  prices.  The  commissioners  of  the  county 
have  laid  out  and  had  constructed  a  large  amount  of  ditches,  which  has  advanced  the 
real  value  of  the  soil,  and  benefited  the  occupants  immensely.  Though  some  of  the 
occupants,  who  thought  they  were  taxed  too  severely  for  this  improvement,  have  grum- 
bled, they  are  now  satisfied  that  the  county  officers  had  the  benefit,  not  only  of  them- 
selves in  view,  but  of  the  whole  county,  when  making  these  improvements.  Better 
tillage  and  better  buildings,  and  some  underdrainage,  is  an  indication  of  permanent  im- 
provements. All  in  all,  we  consider  that  Lorain  county  is  making  progress,  by  improv- 
ing the  soil,  and,  also,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

The  people  of  Marion  county  are  determined  to  make  the  Marion  county  fair  the  first 
county  fair  of  the  State.  At  the  last  fair  there  were  thirty-three  entries  for  field  crops, 
but  only  return  of  six  made.  Four  entries  of  an  acre  each  of  com — one  a  yield  of  98^ 
bushels  to  the  acre,  one  of  93  bushels  to  the  acre,  one  of  89f  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
one  of  83  bushels  to  the  acre.  Two  entries  of  an  acre  each  of  wheat— one  a  yield  of  46 
bushels  and  50  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  one  of  41  bushels  and  20  pounds  to  the  acre.  Two 
of  potatoes,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each — one  a  yield  of  115  bushels  on  the  quarter  acre, 
and  one  a  yield  of  62  bushels  on  the  quarter  acre.  No  return  of  oats,  clover,  or  timothy 
seed  made. 

The  crops  throughout  the  county  as  a  general  thing  are  good,  wheat  and  com  number 
one.  The  largest  yield  of  wheat  reported  was  95  bushels  on  two  acres.  A  number  of 
farmers  report  forty  bushels  and  over  to  the  acre.  Oats,  yield  good,  but  inj  ared  by  wet 
weather  and  wind-storm  at  time  of  ripening  and  harvest.  Clover  seed  was  injured  to 
a  large  extent  by  grasshoppers.  Potatoes  was  a  fair  crop.  Hay  a  fair  yield,  grass  good. 
Pasturing  continued  good  and  in  abundance  to  about  December  1st. 

The  farmers  of  Marion  county  are  a  wide-awake  set  of  fellows,  making  use  of  every- 
thing that  will  decrease  the  cost  of  producing  and  incre ise  the  product  of  the  farm. 
We  have  in  the  county  twelve  tile  factories,  that  have  manufactured  in  the  past  season 
an  average  of  5,000  racks  of  tile  to  the  kiln.  Allowing  that  as  many  tile  are  brought 
in  from  adjoining  counties  as  are  taken  out  of  the  county,  would  give  us  an  estimate  of 
60,000  racks  of  tile  laid  in  the  county  for  one  year. 

The  society  the  past  season  offered  a  premium  for  the  killing  of  rats,  which  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  about  fifteen  hundred  rats,  in  competition,  from  the  first  of  April  to 
the  first  of  October,  1878. 

Tiie  president,  at  the  fair  of  1878,  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  A.  H.  King, 
of  Marion  county,  and  G.  W.  Hull  and  J.  Sellars,  of  Morrow  county,  to  make  an  appraise- 
ment of  live  stock  on  exhibition  belonging  to  Marion  county.  The  following  is  the 
appraisement:  Horses,  $48,100;  cattle,  |9,875;  sheep,  $1,190;  swine  and  poultry,  $3,060; 
making  a  total  of  $62,215. 

MEDINA  COUNTY. 
The  year  1878  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity  for  the  Medina  county  agricultural 
society.    The  old  fair  grounds,  containing  17i  acres,  has  for  several  years  proven  too 
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small  for  oar  accommodatioD,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  parchase  additions  thereto, 
but  without  snccess.  Last  Jane,  however,  a  favorable  offer  was  received  for  the  old 
groands,  viz.,  $200  per  acre,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  called  to  consider 
the  matter,  it  was  determiaed  to  sell,  and  purchase  new  and  more  commodious  grounds. 
The  sale  and  transfer  was  effected,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  prospecting  and  examining 
of  different  sites  proposed  and  offered,  the  board  of  managers  finally  selected  21^  acres 
just  across  the  south  road  south  of  the  old  grounds,  and  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
center  of  Medina  village,  for  which  they  paid  the  sum  of  $2,200.  The  new  grounds  are 
beautifully  located,  easily  accessible,  commodious  in  arrangement,  and  a  grand  improve- 
ment in  every  way  over  the  old.  New  buildings  were  erected,  a  new  fencC  built  around 
the  grounds,  a  fine  half-mile  track  built,  and  everything  put  in  excellent  condition  for 
a  successful  exhibition.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  grounds  and  improvements  was  up- 
wards of  $5,000. 

Our  exhibition  of  1B78  was  held  upon  these  grounds,  September  17th,  18th,  and  19th, 
and  was  a  creditable  show  in  every  way.  The  exhibit  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
was  unusually  large,  and  that  of  cattle  was  particularly  fine.  The  poultry  department 
was  also  well  filled.  Liberal  premiums  were  offered,  and  nearly  every  premium  offered 
was  taken.    The  weather  during  the  fair  was  charming,  and  the  attendance  large. 

The  membership,  receipts,  and  expenses  will  be  i\)und  in  the  report  sent  to  be  filled 
out,  and  which  is  returned  herewith.  We  have  as  yet  had  no  entries  for  the  premiums 
offered  on  best  field  crops,  and  probably  there  will  be  none  for  1878. 

As  to  the  general  condition  of  agriculture  in  Medina  county,  i  think  I  may  safely  say 
it  is  flourishing.  The  farmers  are  too  much  in  debt  as  a  class,  unquestionably,  and  they 
consequently  feel  the  low  prices  of  produce  and  the  depressed  condition  of  the  times 
exceedingly,  for  their  interest  burdens  must  be  borne,  and  amount  to  about  the  same 
now  as  when  they  received  double  and  treble  the  prices  for  produce  as  at  present.  Like 
other  classes  of  people,  the  farmer  did  not  think  but  that  good  times  would  last  always, 
and  so  literally  failed  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  lay  in  a  good  supply  for  a 
drouth.  • 

The  crops  of  Medina  county  the  past  year  have  been  unusually  good.  In  wheat  the 
acreage  has  been  larger  than  for  many  years,  and  the  yield  far  above  the  average  in  the 
history  of  the  county ;  perhaps  it  will  be  safe  to  say  at  least  20  or  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Many  pieces  have  yielded  40  bushels  and  some  50.  The  price  now  ranges  from  85  to  90 
cents  in  our  home  market;^. 

Oats  have  also  been  a  good  yield  the  past  year,  and  find  ready  sale  in  our  vicinity  at 
20  and  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Com  was  a  fair  average  in  yield,  and  Just  an  average  in  quality.  A  large  breadth 
was  planted,  so  that  there  is  no  scarcity,  and  the  prices  range  from  45  to  50  cents  per 
bushel  for  shelled,  with  an  abundance  for  all  demands.  The  other  grains  are  nominal 
with  us,  as  we  raise  but  little  rye,  barley,  flax,  etc.,  comparatively  speaking.  Sorghum 
was  raised  more  extensively  than  for  several  years  past,  but  not  as  a  general  crop  by 
any  means. 

The  potato  crop,  which  usually  amounts  to  something  with  us,  was  almost  a  total 
failure  this  year.  They  were,  in  fact,  mighty  small  and  but  few  in  a  hill.  We  usually 
speak  of  the  yield  as  a  fail  ore,  although  a  majority  of  the  farmers  raised  enough  for 
their  own  use.    The  general  price  here  is  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Onions  a  few  years  since  became  a  very  profitable  crop,  and  thousands  of  bushels 
were  raised  in  Medina  county ;  but  the  market  became  glutted,  the  crop  unprofitable, 
and  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  cultivated  as  a  field  crop. 
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Oar  yield  of  grass  daring  the  year  was  splendid ;  the  feed  was  fine  the  entire  season 
throagb,  and  the  hay  cat  was  extra  good.  Stock  did  well,  and  were  kept  oat  to  grass 
antil  about  the  first  of  December.  Hay  was  well  secared,  and  is,  oonseqaently,  bright 
and  in  fine  order  now.    Good  barn  hay  is  delivered  here  in  Medina  village  for  $8  per  ton. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  were  abundant  in  this  locality  last  fall.  Small  fruits,  in  their  sea- 
son, were  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  the  crop  of  apples  was  simply  enormous.  The  thing 
was  overdone  in  fact ;  Pomona  out-did  the  matter  completely.  So  plentiful  were  they, 
that  choice  winter  fruit  was  bought  in  any  quantity  for  20  and  25  cents  per  bushel,  and 
little  sale  at  that.    Other  fruits  were  proportionately  plentiful. 

Our  chief  production  in  this  county  is  butter  and  cheese.  The  yield  in  these  products 
has  been  large,  but  probably  not  as  great  as  in  some  other  seasons,  for  the  reasons  that 
low  prices  and  depressed  sales  have  caused  many  farmers  and  dairymen  to  sell  off  a  part 
of  their  cows  and  engage  in  other  departments  of  agriculture  more  extensively.  Never- 
theless the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  shipped  from  this  county  in  1878  will  be  no  in- 
significant sum.  t 

A  larger  number  of  hogs  have  been  raised  and  fattened,  this  year  than  usual ;  the  low 
price  of  pork  (aboat  three  cents,  dressed)  causes  a  general  disgust  with  the  business, 
however. 

In  the  matter  of  poultry  raising,  there  neVer  was  the  interest  in  Medina  county  that 
there  is  now.  More  farmers  and  others  are  improving  their  flocks  with  choice  breeds, 
and  the  interest  is  apparently  deepening  continually. 

The  wool  industry  and  sheep  rearing  is  still  languid,  but  evidently  reviving  from  the 
extreme  depression  of  former  years.  There  is  more  general  inquiry  for  fine  animals, 
both  in  carcass  and  wool,  and  we  predict  that  this  interest  is  on  the  eve  of  a  much  more 
prosperous  era. 

In  all  classes  of  stock  the  farmers  of  Medina  county  are  improving  the  quality  and 
breeds.  Our  county  fair  has  greatly  encouraged  this,  and  our  annual  exhibition  gives 
an  impetus  to  careful  breeding  and  fine  rearing  that  nothing  else  would  do.  It  is 
already  proving  a  source  of  wealth  as  well  as  pleasure  to  many  of  our  most  int<e]ligent 
agriculturists. 

The  quality  of  our  soil  is  largely  clay,  inclined  to  be  cold  and  wet,  but  underdraining 
is  being  resorted  to  by  many,  with  profitable  returns  for  money  and  time  invested. 

Fertilizers  are  growing  in  favor,  and  while  we  have  heretofore  robbed  the  land  with- 
out replenishing  in  kind,  or  any  measure  in  fact,  we  are  now  fully  awake  to  the  fact 
that  good  and  oarefnlly  applied  fertilizing  will  pay  large  returns. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state  that,  upon  the  whole,  wo  have  reason  to  be  hopeful 
regarding  the  future  of  the  farming  interests  of  Medina  county.  We  have  learned 
much  and  improved  greatly  during  the  last  few  years.  There  is  much  yet  to  learn  and 
great  chance  for  improvement,  but  our  people  are  wide  awake  and  progressive.  They 
are  a  reaching  people,  and  propose  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 


MEIGS  COUNTY. 

The  Meigs  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty -fifth  annual  fair  on  the  grounds 
of  the  society,  at  Rock  Springs,  near  Pomeroy,  September  19th  and  20th,  lb78. 
The  number  of  entries  was  825,  being  about  an  average  with  former  years. 
The  number  of  our  members  is  fifty-four. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  very  good,  considering  the  debt  we  have  been 
carrying. 

The  display  in  most  of  the  departments  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  nsual. 

The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  expected,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  yellow  fever  in  this  locality. 

The  show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  was  mnch  better  than  nsnal. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes ; 
had  about  an  average  crop,  and  of  good  quality.  Have  no  means  by  which  I  can  give 
yon  amount  raised. 

MERCER  COUNTY. 

The  eleventh  annual  fair  of  the  Mercer  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Celina  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  days  of  September,  1878.  During  the  entire 
year  the  officers  of  the  Society  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  to  make  the  fair  of 
1878  a  success. 

The  number  of  entries  was  574,  being  an  increase  over  last  year.  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Society  is  good,  being  clear  of  debt,  and  owning  twenty  acres  of  ground, 
being  reputed  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  State. 

The  crops  of  all  kinds  in  this  connty  were  the  largest  this  year  ever  raised ;  the  av- 
erage of  the  wheat  crop  was  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  com  crop  was  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  apple  crop  the  largest  ever  raised. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  wet  weather  the  first  two  days  of  our  fair,  it  was  a  suc- 
cess financially  and  otherwise. 

There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  raising  of  live  stock  of  all 
kinds.  Horses  and  cattle  of  the  choicest  blood  and  most  careful  breeding  are  to  be  found 
in  this  county ;  while  hogs  and  sheep  of  the  finest  stock  are  in  abundance. 

Wheat,  com,  rye,  barley  and  clover  seed  is  raised  here  in  large  qnantiUes.  Farmers 
are  using  the  best  agricultural  implements,  and  thereby  labor  to  the  best  advantage. 

Vegetables  are  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  our  hall  showed  at  each  fair  that  our 
farmers  are  not  neglecting  the  garden. 

The  household  department  and  fioral  hall,  devoted  to  the  ladies,  is  each  year  a  good 
show ;  filled  with  the  handiwork  of  the  good  housewives  and  fair  daughters  of  the 
county;  and  its  beautifal  pictures,  bouquets,  wreaths  of  flowers,  coverlets,  quilts, 
blankets,  bread,  butter,  preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  show  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  our 
fairs. 

The  future  prospects  of  the  Society  are  good,  and  all  our  people  are  taking  a  great  in- 
terest in  forwarding  its  plans  and  objects.  We  thinlc  the  continuation  of  our  fairs  will 
bring  the  manufacturers,  producers,  and  consumers  into  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
aod  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  iodostrial  class,  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  our  county,  and  eventually  secure  great  good  to  all. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

In  conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I 
herewith  present  my  annual  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Monroe 
county.  The  principal  crops  raised  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and 
hay.  The  potato  crop  last  year  was  very  short,  owing  to  dry  weather.  We  are  still 
troubled  some  with  the  potato  bug,  but  it  did  no  damage  last  year.    There  was  a  fair 
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yield  of  grain,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  former  years.  Tobacco  raising  re- 
ceives more  attention  than  anything  else,  to  the  detriment  of  the  soil,  be  it  said,  with 
very  little  attention  being  given  to  fertilizers.  Ii>8ome  parts  of  the  county  sheep  rais- 
ing is  receiving  considerable  attention.  Some  of  the  finest  blood  Merinos  have  been 
purchased,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  yon  will  have  a  good  repoit  from  this  department  in 
the  near  future.  Our  society  is  still  in  debt  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  by  the  aid  of 
the  State  fond  we  will  be  able  to  pay  about  fitty  per  cent,  of  the  indebtedness.  We  are 
now  contemplating  the  purchase  of  new  grounds,  which  may  incur  an  additional  debt. 
Onr  people  generally  take  considerable  interest  in  the  society,  and  we  think  that  by 
good  management  we  can  make  it  more  successful  than  heretofore.  We  have  been  pay- 
ing rent  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  has  been  a  drawback  all  the  time,  and  now  if 
we  can  succeed  in  buying  grounds,  and  save  the  rent,  we  will  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
our  society  more  of  a  success  financially. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  in  this  connty  are  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  The  corn  %rop  was 
largely  in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  the  average  yield  about  70  bushels.  Wheat 
yielded  remarkably  well,  being  an  average  of  about  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
tobacco  crop  was  unusually  large  and  of  good  quality. 

The  season  was  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiarities,  and  there  were  no  destruotive 
insects,  excepting  only  the  potato  bug,  which  did  considerable  damage,  and  the  fly  in 
the  wheat,  which,  however,  did  not  do  much  damage. 


•  MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
its  grounds  near  MoConnelsville,  September  17th,  18th,  and  19th.  The  exhibition,  in- 
cluding all  the  departments,  was  very  fine.  There  is  probably  no  connty  in  the  State 
where  all  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interests  are  receiving  greater  attention  at  the 
present  time  than  in  Morgan  county.  Our  people  are  realizing  more  than  ever  the 
necessity  of  a  general  interchange  or  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  farm- 
ing, and  the  best  kinds  of  stock  to  introduce,  and  nowhere  can  this  general  information 
be  obtained  more  profitably  than  at  these  annual  gatherings.  The  past  season  has  been 
nnoBually  favorable  for  the  farming  interests.    Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  abundant. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  connty  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  potatoes.  It  has 
been  a  great  many  years  since  the  wheat  crop,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  has  been 
as  fine  as  the  present  harvesting.  Some  fields  of  ten  and  twelve  acres  have  had  an 
average  yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  One  crop  of  75  acres  had  an  average  yield  of  33 
bushels  per  acre.  Corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  were  a  very  fair  average  yield.  Hay  crop 
good,  very  good ;  in  fact  we  have  had  two  or  three  years  in  succession  of  a  very  large 
yield  of  hay.  Two  years  ago  we  thought  we  should  not  soon  see  again  such  a  yield  of 
applss,  but  the  present  yield  was  equal  if  not  larger  than  two  years  ago,  and  very  excel- 
lent fruit.    All  the  departments  were  well  represented. 

In  other  annual  reports  we  have  spoken  of  the  enterprise  of  our  farmers  in  the  in- 
troduction of  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  but  at  no  fair  held  in  the  county  has  this  fact  been 
more  apparent  than  at  the  present  fair.    We  can  boast  of  as  fine  cattle  and  sheep  as  are 
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raised  in  any  part  of  the  State.  What  wo  have  said  of  cattle  and  eheep  may  also  be  said 
of  hogs.  Morgan  county  is  not  behind  in  stock-raising.  We  have  never  had  a  greater 
or  finer  display  ot  stock,  was  a  common  remark  daring  our  fair.  We  had  about  twelve 
hundred  entries  in  all.  Of  cattle  :  Shorthorns,  40  ;  other  kinds,  25.  Horses,  including 
all  classes,  nearly  200.    Sheep  and  hogs,  125.    Poultry,  40. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  tho  introduction  of  foreign  fertilizers  and  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  same.  Our  farmers  are  using  these  fertilizers  more  and  more  from 
year  to  year,  and  as  the  result,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  yield  and 
the  appearance  of  the  grain. 


MORROW  COUNTY. 

The  year  1878  was  trulyja  year  of  plenty,  and  this  county  received  its  full  share  of 
agricultural  blessing. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  were  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes. 
Wheat  was  splendid  in  quality,  and  averaged  about  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 
Corn  below  an  average — about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  were  generally  light,  and  the 
yield  also  40  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  hay  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons 
per  acre.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  was  below  an  average,  the  dry-rot,  especially  in 
Peaohblows,  being  rather  extensive  all  through  the  county. 

A  fair  estimate  (with  the  help  of  statistics)  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  last  year 
would  be  about  220,000  bushels,  or  60,000  bushels  more  than  the  year  before.  Of  corn, 
about  90^000  bushels;  no  increase.  Oats,  50,000  bushels;  no  increase.  Hay,  about 
60,000  tons ;  an  increase  of  20,000.  Potatoes,  abont  40,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  45,000 
bushels. 

The  season  of  last  year  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for ;  as  a  proof,  the  large  crops. 
The  fall  of  '78  was  rather  wet — hence  the  damao;e  to  potato  crop. 

There  was  no  damage  done  by  insect-s,  and  no  epidemics  among  domestic  animals. 
Horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  were  in  splendid  condition,  especially  sheep,  on  which 
our  farmers  spend  a  great  deal  of  attention.  This  is  the  12th  county  in  the  State  as  to 
number  of  sheep ;  as  to  quality  of  wool,  it  compares  most  favorably  with  any  county 
in  Ohio. 

The  condition  of  our  county  society  is  improving  steadily;  the  public  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  we  can  truly  remark  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  yearly  fairs,  great  im- 
provements in  stock,  seed  material,  and  improved  implements,  are  taking  place,  and 
there  should  be  nothing  wanting  to  make  these  fairs  a  success  in  every  respect,  as  the 
benefits  derived  are  of  great  importance  to  all  clasvses  of  society,  and  they  surely  out- 
weigh every  real  or  imaginary  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  set  forth  by  the  constitutional 
gmmblers  and  fanlt-finderp. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 

A  remarkable  degree  ot  success  and  prosperity  has  attended  the  eftbrts  of  the  agricul- 
turalist and  horticulturalist  in  Muskingum  county  since  our  last  report,  and  the  soil  has 
yielded  up  a  plentiful  harvest  wherever  intelligent  and  industrious  effort  has  been  made. 

The  season  of  1878  has  exceeded  that  of  1877  in  results,  the  wheat  crop  having  been 
unusually  large  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the  corn  production  less  than  an  average 
•crop.    The  hay  crop  was  immense,  placing  that  necessary  article  at  remarkably  low  fig- 
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11168  in  the  markets,  many  farmers  selling  their  hay  as  low  as  five  dollars  per  ton,  and 
six  dollars  being  the  average  paid  per  ton  in  this  ooanty.  We  herewith  submit  a  state- 
ment of  the  prinoipal  crops  raised  in  this  county,  the  same  being  gleaned  from  the  re- 
tnms  of  the  township  assessors  made  in  April,  1878,  the  returns  being  for  the  season  •f 
1877,  there  being  as  yet  no  returns  for  the  crops  of  1878. 
There  are  414,787  acres  owned  in  this  county,  and  these  are  divided  as  follows : 

Number  acres  of  cultivated  land 114,231 

"           "       pasture  land 214,156 

**            "        woodland 82,844 

**           "       waste  land 3,556 

Total  number  acres 414,787 

But  little  complaint  has  been  heard  regarding  the  destruction  of  crops  by  insects,  ex- 
cept the  work  of  the  potato  bugs,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  severe  as  in 
preceding  years. 

A  more  intelligent  spirit  of  inquiry  and  examination  of  the  best  methods  of  carrying 
on  farm  and  garden  work  has  characterized  the  farmers  of  this  county  during  the  past 
year.  Agricultural  publications  are  sought  after  and  read,  and  numerous  local  and 
county  organizations  have  been  formed  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  benefit  and  research, 
and  comparison  of  methods,  exhibition  of  the  products  of  farm,  orchard,  and  garden. 
In  these  enterprises  the  ladies  have  taken  great  interest,  and  have  greatly  encouraged 
their  husbands  and  brothers  to  more  intelligent  and  diligent  effort  in  their  calling ;  and 
one  of  the  results  has  been  a  greatly  improved  condition  of  society. 

The  thirty-second  annual  fair  of  the  Muskingum  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  3d,  4tb,  5tb,  and  Gth  days  of  September,  1878.  The  fair,  as  the  preceding 
four  or  five  years  of  this  society,  was  a  financial  success;  and  while  the  entries  were 
numerous  in  many  departments,  there  was  not  the  interest  manifested  in  making  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  products  of  the  farm  as  was  desired  by  the  directors  of  the  society.  The 
exhibition  of  horses  was  very  large  and  fine,  as  also  that  of  cattle  and  eheep.  The  dis- 
play made  id  the  ring  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  when  all  of  the  premium  stock  was 
paraded,  was  l^rononnced  very  fine,  and  gave  the  best  idea  afforded  by  the  fair  of  what 
was  being  accomplished  in  Muskingum  coanty  toward  the  improvement  of  stock  gen- 
erally. 

Our  society  is  completely  out  of  debt,  and  uoincnmbered — its  beautiful  fair  gronnds 
of  forty- three  acres,  the  building,  and  structures  upon  the  same  having  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  directors  are  resolved  to  still  further  improve  the  grounds,  and 
add  other  buildings,  which  the  increased  interest  in  the  fair,  by  the  citizens  gener- 
ally, require. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  |>rincipa2  crops  of  this  county  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco,  as  also  fruits, 
viz.,  .apples,  peaches,  and  the  email  fruits,  and  for  home  consumption  potatoes,  beans, 
and  small  vegetables.  Of  corn,  the  crop  for  1876  was  a  full  average  and  large  acreage 
planted ;  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  thirty -five  to  forty  bushels.  Wheat,  large  crop  sown 
and  excellent  yield—- say  near  twenty  bushels  to  acre.  Oats  crop  was  good  for  acreage 
sown,  but  not  quite  so  large ;  crop  sown,  as  usual.  Tobacco,  the  amount  planted  was 
less  than  usual,  and  yield  not  heavy,  but  of  fair  quality.    Potato  crop,  very  light,  much 
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more  so  than  asnal;  bard  to  give  an  estimate,  as  there  is  no  general  crop  for  market 
raised  in  this  coanty.  As  to  apples,  the  yield  was  very  large,  bat  has  not  been  preserved, 
being  badly  rotted.  Peach  crop  was  good,  fall  average ;  perhaps  over  the  nsaal  crop. 
Plnms,  larger  crop  than  was  ever  harvested  before  in  this  coanty,  and  well  matured. 
The  crop  of  small  frnits,  consistiog  of  pears,  cherries,  berries,  etc.,  was  of  good  qnaHty, 
and  fall  average  yield.  No  insects  were  observed  out  of  regular  order,  and  eiopa  were 
not  distarbed^  save  perhaps  the  potato  crop,  being  infested  with  the  "Colorado  potato 
bag,''  which  are  diminishing  in  numbers  very  perceivably. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

Oor  fair  was  a  success,  bat  not  in  numbers.  The  bad  weathor  the  week  before  had 
delayed  the  farmers  in  seeding,  and  they  could  not  leave  it  to  attend  the  fair,  which 
made  our  attendance  smaller  than  usual.  We  have  added  to  our  baildiogs  Mechanics' 
Hall,  3G  by  60  feet,  and  secretar^r's  olBce,  at  the  cose  of  over  |400. 

The  crops  have  been  remarkably  good,  wheat,  corn,  and  hay  more  than  usual.  Potato 
orop  small.  Grapes  fair,  altboagh  much  injured  by  the  wet  and  extreme  heat.  The  fruit 
orop  was  more  than  abundant,  particularly  applt  s.  The  eastern  part  of  our  county  had 
a  good  crop  of  peaches.  The  PeuiusuU  and  Catawba  Islands  are  settiog  peach  trees  by 
the  acre,  believing  they  will  be  a  paying  crop. 

The  farmers  feel  well  satistied  with  the  year's  success,  although  the  price  of  corn  aud 
^pork  are  below  paying  the  labor  of  raisiug.  I  have  no  means  of  giviug  you  average 
yields  per  bushel. 

PAULDING  COUNTY. 

Oar  principal  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes    The  following  is  an  estimate 

of  each  raised,  and  the  average  per  acre : 
Wheat,  acres,      4,041 ;  bnsbeln  raised,  Gl,04;3 ;  average,  15  bushels  per  acre. 
Corn,        *•        13,911;  "  299,030;        *•         yiU  *' 

Oats,         •*  4,462;  '*  141,559;        "         312-3       " 

Potatoes,"  1,0U8;  »'  52,uC6;        "         52  *» 

The  previous  season  was  very  wet — some  parts  ot  the  county  bad  only  half  a  crop. 

In  fact  the  four  last  seasons  have  been  wet.    Insects  have  not  been  doing  harm  to  any 

great  extent. 
The  condition  of  our  society  is  not  as  good  as  we  would  desire,  owing  in  a  great  meas* 

ure  to  the  condition  of  the  roads  aud  partial  failures  of  crops.    The  future  prospect 

depends  a  great  deal  on  the  seasons  until  the  county  is  thoroughly  drained. 
Farmers  are  backward  in  entering  field  crops.    Tbe  last  season  one  farmer  (Mr.  H. 

Underwood)  entered  one  acre  of  corn,  yield,  80  bushels. 
In  conclusion,  would  s*y  the  farmers  in  our  county  are  somewhat  behind  their  sister 

counties  in  the  State;  bat  as  the  farmers  learn  that  only  thorough  draining  will  give 

them  success  in  farming,  then,  aud  ouly  then,  will  Paulding  county  bring  forth  what 

she  is  capable  of  producing. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 
The  Perry  Coanty  Agricultural  Socii'ty  in  in  a  more  promising  condition  than  it  has 
been  since  its  organization.    Our  fair  for  the  year  1978,  being  the  tenth  annual  fair,  was 
more  largely  attended  and  a  larger  nomber  of  entries  than  at  any  former  fair.    Ths 
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showing  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  was  far  in  excess  of  any  of  oar  former  fairs,  both  in 
numbers  and  quality,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  which  has 
been  much  improved  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  fine  blooded  stock  of 
the  best  breeds,  which  we  think  has  amply  remunerated  us  for  all  the  toil,  trouble,  and 
expense  of  keeping  up  our  county  fair.  The  cereal  crops  of  our  county  consist  of  wheat, 
corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat.  Our  wheat,  in  quality  and  quantify,  this  year 
exceeds  any  we  have  had  for  many  years,  in  some  instances  thirty  and  more  bushels  per 
acre,  ^et  the  average  yield  of  our  wheat  would  possibly  be  below  half  this  amount. 
The  most  prolitio  of  the  different  varieties  are  the  Fultz  and  Clawson  wheats,  and  yet 
for  making  of  flour  we  do  not  like  these  two  as  well  as  some  other  varieties.  Com,  oats, 
and  hay  were  the  best  we  have  had  for  many  years.  Apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
and  grapes  were  very  good  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  potato  crop  in  the  aggregate 
not  so  good  as  in  some  former  years.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  been  experimenting 
with  some  of  the  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  results  have  been  in  most  instances 
quite  satisfactory. 

It  has  become  a  recognized  fact  that  there  is  still  a  need  of  more  intelligent  and  sci- 
entific farming  by  our  farmers.  This  is  comparatively  a  small  county,  the  southern  part 
of  which  contains  immense  mineral  deposits,  viz.,  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  coal  seams 
are  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  the  iron  ore  from  one  to  four  feet  and  more ; 
hence  the  southern  part  of  our  county  has  become  an  immense  mining  and  iron  manu- 
facturing district,  giv  jig  employment  to  a  large  number  of  laborers,  and  a  good  market 
for  the  farmers*  products. 

PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Pickaway  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  days  of  October, 
1878.  The  display  in  all  classes  was  good.  This  was  notiibly  the  case  in  draft  and  in 
light  harness  horses,  while  in  thoroughbred  cattle  the  show  was  perhaps  not  equaled— 
certainly  not  excelled — by  any  of  the  county  fairs  throughout  the  State.  The  display 
of  fruits  was  large  and  varied,  and  notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  opposition  evinced  by 
a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  County  Horticultural  Society,  this  department  lacked 
nothing  to  make  it,  as  it  proved,  a  complete  success.  The  artistic  arrangement  of  the 
profusion  of  plants  and  flowers  made  Floral  Hall  a  picture  of  loveliness  and  a  bower  of 
beauty.  The  competition  in  the  entries  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grains  was 
not  spirited,  but  the  number  of  entries  and  the  large  display  of  corn  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  Pickaway  county  has  lost  none  of  her  prestige  as  the  corn  county  of  the  State. 
The  agricultural  implement  department  was  well  filled,  and  the  manufacturers  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  showed,  by  the  large  display  in  that  class  of 
implements,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  this  method  of  advertising.  The 
preserves,  jellies,  cakes,  bread,  and  other  specimens  of  domestic  cookery  were  plentiful, 
sweet,  and  substantial.  The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  good,  the  display  of  potatoes 
being  remarkably  fine.  The  entries  of  horses  in  the  speed  classes  were  not  numerous,  but 
the  races  were  exciting,  well  contested,  and  a  creditable  display  of  **  time"  was  developed. 
The  attendance  of  visitors  during  the  fair  was  good,  the  weather  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  the  amount  of  money  derived  from  all  sources  sufficient  to  pay  all  premiums 
and  current  expenses,  besides  paying  nearly  all  of  a  former  indebtedness,  leaving  the 
society  in  good  condition  and  with  encouraging  prospects  for  future  success. 

'  Crops. — ^The  crops  in  this  county  for  the  past  year  were  unusually  fine,  the  yield  of 
wheat  being  far  above  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  yield,  as  reported,  ranging 
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from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  An  exceptioDal  large  yield  was  that  of  two 
acres  of  land  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Black,  of  Darbyville,  from  which  one  hundred 
and  fonr  bushels  of  good  wheat  were  obtained.  The  arerage  yield  of  wheat  for  the 
coauty  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  bnshels  per  acre.  The  com  crop 
was  also  above  the  average,  both  in  nnmber  of  acres  planted  and  in  the  number  of  bush- 
els produced.  Rye,  a  crop  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  this  county,  was  cultivated  to 
some  extent  the  past  season  by  a  few  farmers,  with  very  satisfactory  result-s.  The  pro- 
duction of  sweet  com,  by  Sears  &  Co.,  near  Circleville,  was  last  year,  as  it  has  been  for 
several  years,  very  remunerative  to  the  proprietors,  besides  furnishing  employment  to  a 
large  nnmber  of  persons  during  the  growing  of  the  crop  and  in  the  drying  and  canning 
of  the  corn.  Broom-coru  has  been  for  years  largely  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cirole- 
ville,  and  the  crop  of  this  highly  useful  article  for  the  past  year  was  fully  up  to  the  av- 
erage. The  crop  of  grass  was  good,  and  hay  is  abundant,  and  t  j  take  it  all  in  all,  the 
pa^t  season  has  been  one  of  unusual  productiveness  in  all  classes  of  grain,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  and  it  only  requires  an  advance  in  the  present  ruinously  low  prices  of  their 
productions,  to  make  the  farmeis  of  Pickaway  county  supremely  happy. 


PORTAGE  COUNTY. 

The  thirty-second  annual  fair  of  the  Portage  Coui*ty  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  fair  grounds  at  Ravenna,  Sept«:mber  23,  24,  and  25, 1878. 

Entries  not  quite  as  large  as  usuul,  but  display  in  hall  much  better,  oar  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  making  large  displays  of  their  goods  and  wares,  but  not 
entering  for  premiums. 

The  show  of  horses,  Durham  and  Jersey  cattle,  and  Berkshire  swine  were  good ;  of 
poultry  probably  the  largest  and  finest  ever  shown  in  the  county,  there  being  sixty-seven 
entries,  and  of  the  best;  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  entries  of  fruit,  quantity  and 
quality  equaling  the  display  of  many  of  our  State  fairs. 

Durijg  the  past  year  the  society  erected  a  new  Floral  Hall,  and  notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  weather  of  the  first  two  days  of  lair,  the  last  day  waa  pieasant  and  the  at- 
tendance good,  and  we  are  substantially  out  of  debt,  and  the  people  taking  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

This  has  been  a  prosperous  year  to  the  farmers  in  this  county.  The  dairy  interest  has 
suflfered  by  reason  of  low  prices  for  butter  and  cheese,  but  feed  has  been  plenty  and 
cheap,  so  that  the  quantity  piodoced  is  larger  than  usual.  The  crop  of  hay  was  large ; 
all  kinds  of  grain  good ;  potatoes,  not  moie  than  half  our  usual  crop.  Stock  of  all  kiuds 
healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

PREBLE  COUNTY. 
The  twenty-seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Preble  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Eaton,  September  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  1878,  open  to  general  competition,  except 
on  field  crops,  which  is  confined  to  the  county. 

We  offered  the  following  premiums  on  field  crops,  samples  of  the  product  to  be  exhib- 
ited at  the  county  fair,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  mode  and  cost  of  cultivation: 

Best  one  acre  of  corn,  first  premium... $20  00 ;  second  premium,  $10  00 

"  **        wheat,  *'  10  00;  *'  6  00 

"  "        barley,  ♦*  6  00;  "  3  00 

**  <*        flaxseed,         "  -       8  00;  "  4  00 

"  **        oats,  "  6  00;  '*  3  00 

"  "        potatoes,        **  10  00;  *'  5  00 
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Minimnm  nnmber  of  bosbels  as  followA : 

Coru,  100  bashels  to  the  acre ;  wheat,  30  bashels  to  the  acre ;  barley,  50  bushels  to  the 
acre;  flaxseed,  12  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats,  50  bashels  to  the  acre;  potatoes,  200 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Noue  of  the  above  crops  were  reported  for  oompetition. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  as  above  named,  including  tobacco. 

Wheat — ihe  acreage  was  light  the  past  year ;  cause,  light  ctops  the  past  three  or  four 
years;  one  third  short  of  former  years  in  acreage;  however,  the  yield  and  also  the  qual- 
ity was  good ;  the  yield  the  largest  ever  raised  in  the  county,  or  at  least  for  many  years. 
Some  fields  average  as  high  as  thirty-three  and  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  prob- 
able amount  of  acres  that  was  harvested  the  past  season  was  about  25,920  ;  average 
yield  per  acre,  about  Hfceen  bushels ;  total,  388,800  bushels.  Price  per  bushel,  eighty- 
five  ceuts. 

Corp— averages  over  an  average;  yield  and  quality  not  as  good  as  the  previous  year. 
Probable  average,  51,840  acres,  at  an  average  of  thirty  biisbels  per  acre,  making  a  total 
of  1,5.55,200  bushels ;  price  per  bushel,  twenty-two  cents. 

Barley — about  the  usual  amount  harvested ;  not  a  large  amount  sown ;  yield,  good ; 
quality,  fine,  with  a  few  exceptions  on  the  low  grounds. 

Flaxseed— acreage  large ;  I  think  the  largest  ever  sown  in  the  county.  The  yield  was 
very  good,  running  from  seven  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats— about  the  usual  quantity  sown.  Yield  per  bushel,  about  the  same  as  in  former 
years. 

Potatoes— not  as  many  planted  the  last  year  as  in  former  years,  on  account  of  low 
prices.    Crop  not  large;  few  in  the  hill,  but  of  fair  quality. 

Tobacco— ccmsiderable  raised  in  the  east  part  of  the  county ;  was  a  fair  yield  and  of 
a  fair  quality.  I  think  it  impoverishes  the  land  more  than  any  other  crop  raised  in  onr 
county. 

Fruit  Crop.— The  apple  crop  was  fair.  Early  varieties  did  not  keep  well  as  usual, 
though  the  later  varieties  are  keeping  moderately  well.  Pears  was  an  average  crop. 
Peaches  noue.  Plums  a  large  crop,  and  of  a  fine  quality.  Smaller  fruits,  such  as  goose- 
berries and  currants,  were  all  destroyed  by  a  small,  green  worm.  The  grape  crop  was 
a  very  fine  crop  in  quantity  and  quality.  ^ 

The  Hessian  fly  made  its  appearance  in  some  fields  of  wheat  over  the  county,  dam- 
aging the  crop  to  a  certain  extent.  The  chinch  bug  did  more  damage  to  the  small 
grains  than  did  the  fly. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

'.  The  priucipal  agricultural  productions  of  Putnam  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  grass 
(or  hay),  potatoes,  and  onions.  The  last  two  mentioned  products  being  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  north-west  portion  of  our  county  years  ago  known  as  the  "  Black 
Swamp,''  which  having  been  thoroughly  drained  has  become  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
county,  producing  enormous  crops  of  potatoes  and  onions ;  and,  in  fact,  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  the  various  crops  grown  on  other  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  This, 
with  the  yearly  increasing  tile  drainage  so  general  throughout  the  county,  will  largely 
increase  the  agricultural  productiors  of  Putnam  county.  I  have  no  statistics  enabling 
me  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  products  of  this  county,  but  feel  warranted  in  saying  that 
this  year's  wheat  crop  will  show  an  average  of  thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent,  over 
last  year.  Corn,  perhaps,  twenty  percent,  increase.  Oats  about  an  average.  Potatoes 
one-half  crop. 
Our  society  is  in  a  promising  condition  for  the  future. 
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RIfJHLAND  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  fruit- 
Wheat — the  estimated  crop  for  the  year  is  500,000  bushels,  or  more  than  an  average. 
The  yield  beinji:  fifteen  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1677,  and  acreage  larger  by  five  per 
cent.    The  average  yield  per  acre  is  eighteen  bushels. 

Com— the  crop  for  lb78  is  about  700,000  bushels,  and  the  yield  thirty -three  per  cent. 
less  than  in  .1877.  This  (lecrease  is  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  continuous  wet 
weather  in  July  and  part  of  August.  The  product  was  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  the  av- 
erage twenty -three  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats— the  crop  of  1878  is  about  600,000  bushels,  being  three  fourths  of  the  yield  of 
1877.  The  same  condition  of  things  obtained  with  this  cereal  as  with  corn.  The  average 
was  twenty -five  bushels  per  acre,  with  about  the  same  acreage  as  in  1877. 

Apples — the  yield  of  the  fhiit  was  unprecedented,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The 
estimated  crop  is  600,000  bushels,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  exported  or  manufac- 
tured into  cider  or  vinegar.  Seventy  thousand  barrels  of  the  fruit  were  packed  in 
Mansfield. 

The  season,  with  slight  exceptions,  was  extremely  favorable  for  wheat  and  fruit.  As 
regards  corn  and  oats  the  exceptions  have  already  been  noted. 

Destructive  Insects— none  appeared  to  destroy  the  gram  or  injure  the  crops. 

The  general  condition  of  our  society,  in  view  of  its  previous  history  and  condition,  is 
very  favorable.  There  ha^  been  a  large  increase  in  membership,  and  greater  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  its  prosperity. 

The  future  prospects  are  exct^llent,  and  the  influence  of  the  society  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  industries  ot  the  county  are  becomiug  more  apparent  every  day. 

llie  premium  crops,  as  represented  at  our  late  fair,  were  confined  to  two:  James 
Brown,  of  Lexington,  reporting  a  yield  of  'S^9  bushels  of  wheat  from  7  7-8  acres,  or 
45  35-60  bushels  per  acre,  and  M.  Carter  100  bushels  wheat  from  2i  acres,  or  40  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  county  indicate  increased  prosperity  among  our 
farmers,  the  low  price  for  produce  being  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  pro- 
duction, and  the  indications  are  that  the  prosperity  is  permanent. 


ROSS  COUNTY. 

The  Scioto  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Pike, 
held  its  last  annual  fair  on  September  3,  continuing  three  days,  at  Chillicothe.  The 
fair  was  not  a  success  either  financially  or  in  exhibits. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are  corn  and  wheat.  Last  year  there  were  about 
3,000,000  bushels  of  corn  grown,  and  about  250,000  bushels  of  wheat ;  average  yield  per 
acre,  12  bushels ;  average  yield  of  corn  about  36  busheU  per  acre.    Season  good. 

The  Society  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Farmers  do  not  seem  to  take  the  inter- 
est in  it  that  they  should ;  are  afraid  to  bring  their  stock  and  crops  to  the  fair  for  fear 
that  their  neighbor  will  get  the  premiums,  and  they  will  then  be  out  a  dollar  or  two. 
All  they  seem  to  be  after  is  the  money.  The  future  prospects  of  our  society  is  far  from 
being  bright,  and  it  must  inevitably  go  down,  unless  the  farmers  rally  to  its  support. 
To  illustrate  the  lack  of  interest  that  is  manifested  by  our  farmers  in  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  site  one  case,  viz. :  At  the  annual  meeting  held 
December  last,  for  the  election  of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  one  or  two  of  our  more 
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enterprising  farmers  sngj^f^sted  the  propriety  of  organizing  m  farmers'  club.  The  mem- 
ber»  aote<1  npou  the  soggefttion,  and  appointed  the  meeting  for  organization  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  Jan  lary.  At  the  time  appointed,  we  had  all  the  way  to  three  farmers 
prehent.     As  spring  o)»en8,  I  h  'pe  the  LuterA^rs  may  look  np. 


SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 

Tho  fiir  of  1878  was  held  on  the  society^s  gronnda  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  October  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  The  weather,  so  necessary  to  make  it  a  succ  ss,  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  drew  a  very  large  attendance,  it  being  estimated  that  at  least  10,000  visitors  were 
in  attendance  on  the  third  day  of  the  fair. 

The  grounds  of  the  society  (undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  beautifully 
shaded,  and  its  commanding  height  ftifording  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country) 
was  in  excellent  condition,  as  was  also  the  race  course  upon  which  the  running  and 
trotting'  horses  held  full  sway.  The  results;  from  a  financial  standpoint,  were  a  grand 
success,  as  the  accompanying  statement  conclusively  shows;  indeed,  with  another  as 
successful  a  fair,  it  is  hoped  to  entirely  free  the  society  from  indebtedness,  and  enable 
us  to  make  further  needed  improvements.  During  the  year,  the  society  has  made  per- 
manent improvements,  aggregating  upward  of  $700,  which  includes  a  new  judge's  stand 
and  president's,  secretary's,  and  treasurer's  office,  the  latter,  a  very  nice  structure,  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 

The  exhibition  of  this  year,  though  not  quite  as  large  in  the  number  of  entries,  was  of 
a  better  class  than  that  of  lrt77,  especially  noticeable  in  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  an  important  feature  in  this  department  being  the  exhibition  of  a  new- 
binder  on  a  piece  of  ground  set  aside  for  i  he  purpose.  The  binder  seemed  to  do  its  work 
well,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  In  the  departments  of  horses  and  cattle,  the 
entries  were  large,  and  made  considerable  competition.  Sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  were 
also  largely  represented,  and  were  superior  to  any  heretofore  shown.  The  entries  in 
farm  products  were  very  light,  though  of  superior  quality.  We  can  hardly  account  for 
lack  of  interest  taken  in  this  department.  The  entries  in  fine  art  hall  were  also  very 
much  below  our  expectation.  We  hope  in  the  future,  by  a  liberal  increase  in  our  pre- 
mium list,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  departments  to  greatly  add  to  the  number  and 
class  of  our  exhibits. 

In  regard  to  agriculture  in  our  county,  I  will  say  that  the  crops  of  this  year  were  gen- 
erally good,  especially  the  wheat  crop,  which  was  an  unusually  large  yield.  I  would 
estimate  the  acreage  upwards  of  40,000  acres,  with  an  average  of  22  bushels  per  acre. 
The  principal  varieties  are  Gypsey,  Mediterranean,  Clawson,  and  Lancaster.  I  find  con- 
siderable difl^erence  of  opinion  regarding  the  quality  and  yield  of  the  different  varieties. 
Gypsey  and  Lancaster  being  generally  preferred,  though  in  some  parts  Clawson  has  done 
remarkably  well.  From  40  to  45  bushels  per  acre,  in  small  lots,  are  the  best  reports 
heard  from. 

The  com  crop  did  well  in  some  paits  and  very  poorly  in  others ;  it  was  considerably 
damaged  by  wet  weather.  The  acreage  was  probably  upwards  of  30,000,  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  30  bushels  per  acre. 

The  oat  crop  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  wet  weather,  and  was  hardly  a  good  crop. 
The  acreage  was  very  small ;  I  think  scarcely  10,000  acres,  and  will  hardly  average  over 
33  bushels  per  acre. 

The  hay  crop  was  very  large,  and  nearly  all  well  gathered. 
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Potatoes,  Qsually  a  very  good  crop,  was  a  failare,  owing  to  excessive  wet  weather. 
Other  vegetables  generally  were  in  great  abundanoe. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  apples,  yielded  very  largely.  The  long  oontinnance 
of  warm  weather,  however,  caused  a  great  many  apples  to  decay  early  from  being  over- 
ripe. 

The  onltivation  of  bees  is  becoming  quite  an  industiy  in  our  oonoty,  and  is  meeting 
with  good  success.  The  society,  recognizing  its  importanoe,  added  the  following  reso- 
lution to  its  premium  list : 

Besolvedf  That,  to  encourage  an  industry  not  heretofore  fostered,  the  society  offers  a 
premium  of  $10  to  the  owner  of  the  five  swarms  of  bees  producing  the  greatest  amount 
of  profit  in  the  season  ending  October  1,  1878;  statement  to  be  verified  under  oath. 

The  total  amount  of  indebtedness  of  this  society  is  $1,694.61. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

The  farmers  of  Seneca  county  take  pride  in  knowing,  when  they  look  at  the  statistics 
of  the  county,  that  they  are  amply  rewarded  for  their  last  year's  labors. 

The  wheat  and  corn  crops  were  more  than  an  average ;  the  oats  about  an  average ; 
while  the  present  grain  crop  is  an  increase  over  that  of  1877.  The  quality  is  very  fair,  and 
corn  is  abovn  the  qU'ilit.y  of  IH77.  Fruit  il«>  was  liliaudaut,  and  is  j  id^^d  by  the 
pioneers  as  being  of  a  doer  and  better  qu:ili(<^,  owing  lo  ibe  improv'emeni  in  culiivaiing 
the  same. 

Below  you  will  find  the  estimates,  as  near  as  can  be  obtained : 

Acreage.  No.  buBhelH.        A  v.  per  acre. 

Wheat 51,780  1,009,771                 19.3 

Oats 17,938  626,079                35,0 

Com 40,.548  1,391,197                 34  3 

Meadow 20,158  23,384  tons. 

Clover-seed .^ 15,856  bushels. 

Potatoes : 1,414  153,000      " 

Butter 747j096  pounds. 

Honey.-.. 218,716      " 

Wool 244,287      '• 

The  Hessian-fly  and  the  midge  are  about  the  only  insects  that  are  destructive  to 
wheat.  The  damage  in  the  county  has  not  been  much.  The  potato  crop  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  Colorado  bug. 

Better  varieties  of  grain  and  fruits  are  annually  introduced.  Farmers'  sons  are  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  in  agriculture,  and  the  general  wave  is  favorable  for  good  in  the 
future. 

The  condition  of  the  society  is  favorable,  it  being  in  debt  prevented  it  from  making 
as  fine  improvements  as  if  it  were  out  of  debt;  but  with  the  present  indications  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  it  may  rank  among  the  first  of  the  State. 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  flax-seed, 
and  olover-seed.    The  average  yield  per  acre  has  been  estimated,  by  competent  persons, 
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at  18  bushels  for  wheat,  40  for  corn,  25  for  oat^,  20  for  rye,  25  for  barley,  10  for  flax- 
seed, and  H  ^or  clover-seed.  The  yield  of  oats  was  the  largest  that  has  been  known  in 
this  connty  for  many  years,  but  was  of  a  light  quality.  The  barley  crop  was  injured  to 
some  extent  by  the  frost,  whtoh  caused  the  yield  to  be  less  than  it  would  have  been  bad 
there  been  no  frost.  The  crop  of  flax-seed  was  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  county. 
There  was  but  a  medium  yield  of  potatoes,  of  a  fine  quality,  and  producing  about  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  crop  of  apples  and  small  fruits  was  never  more  abundant,  and 
was  of  a  quality  of  which  we  are  pardonable  in  saying  we  are  proud  of  it. 

The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  past  season  was  a  large  yield  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  in  comparison  with  that  of  former  years.  The  season  was  generally  a 
favorable  one  in  all  respects.  The  labor  of  the  agriculturist  was  abundantly  rewarded. 
As  far  as  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  destructive  insects  injuring  the 
growing  crops. 

The  institute  is,  at  present,  in  a  very  good  condition,  and  the  prospects  for  its  future 
usefulness  and  success  are  very  flattering  indeed.  We  have  no  statement  to  make  rela- 
tive to  **  premium  crops,''  from  the  simple  fact,  that  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  was 
either  proposed  or  made  at  our  late  fair. 

The  state  of  agriculture  is  certainly  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Our  farmers  are  work- 
ing their  farms  better  than  in  former  years.  The  laying  down  of  tiling,  the  making  of 
ditches,  and  the  building  of  a  much  better  class  of  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings^ 
and  the  erection  of  fences  show  conclusively  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county  are  very  much  in  advance  of  other  years. 

The  fair  for  the  year  187S  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  institute,  on  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  days  of  October,  and  was,  without  doubt,  under  all  circumstances,  a  decided 
success.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  1,320,  an  advance  of  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  over  those  of  last  year.  The  entries  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  jams,  jel- 
lies, etc.,  were  very  far  in  advance  of  former  years,  thus  plainly  indicating  an  increased 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  success  and  adyanoement  of  the  institute  by  our  agricul- 
turists, their  wives,  sous,  and  daughters.  The  attendance  at  the  late  fair  was  very 
flatten Dg  indeed,  particularly  on  the  third  and  fourth  days.  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested on  the  closing  day  by  an  increased  attendance,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  presence 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  R.  M.  Bishop. 

The  ofierings  of  the  diffarent  grades  of  cattle  and  hogs  were  much  in  advance  of  for- 
mer years,  and  called  forth  the  commendation  of  all  visitors.  The  display  of  fruits, 
needle- work,  farming  implements,  and  machinery  was  truly  commendable.  The  ofler- 
ings  of  horses  was  better  than  that  of  fcrmer  years,  showing  an  increasing  care  exer- 
cised in  the  production  of  good  stock  for  general  purposes,  draft,  and  roadsters. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts,  from  all  sources,  were  $1,829.70.  The  total  amount 
paid  for  premiums  and  all  other  expenses,  were  $1,757.78. 'I 


STARK  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  fair  of  the  Stark  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  days  of  October,  1878.  The  weather  during  the  entire  fair  week 
was  all  that  could  be  wished  for;  probably  not  during  the  lifetime  of  the  organization 
was  the  society  favored  with  such  exceedingly  pleasant  weather,  and  in  consequence  we 
had  an  unusually  large  attendance  and  an  extremely  fine  exhibition.  From  records  at 
hand,  we  never  had  such  a  large  and  varied  number  of  entries.    From  the  condensed 
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statement  it  will  be  seen  that  aft«r  paying  a  large  amount  in  preminms  and  permanent 
improvements,  the  latter  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  dollars,  we  come  out 
with  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 

I  think  it  advisable  that  all  county  societies  should  make  a  statemert  of  their  finan- 
cial condition,  and  embody  the  same  in  their  general  report;  a  classification  of  the 
entries  in  a  condensed  form  should  also  accompany  said  report. 

Our  permanent  improvements  consist  chiefly  in  the  erection  of  a  gallery  in  the  dome 
of  our  floral  hall,  for  the  display  of  fruits  and  domestic  articles.  Our  managers  weie 
slow  in  consummating  their  plans  for  the  erection  of  this  addition,  fearing  lest  it  might 
not  prove  agreeable,  but  I  can  say  that  it  has  given  universal  satisfaction.  It  not  only 
adds  largely  to  the  exhibition  space,  but  is  an  ornament  to  our  hall.  Probably  few  halls 
of  this  character  in  the  State  are  better  in  their  arrangement  than  ours,  and  afibrding 
as  much  space,  but  spacious  as  it  is,  it  became  uecessary  to  put  up  a  temporary  building 
during  our  last  fair  for  the  display  of  vegetables. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  never  better,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  entries 
representing  upwards  of  seven ty-five  varieties,  besides  many  non-enumerated.  Our 
fruit-growers  have  become  earnest  in  their  work,  tending  toward  a  perfect  culture,  and 
have  organized  a  horticultural  society,  which,  though  in  its  infaney  as  yet,  is  in  good 
working  order. 

Our  mechanical  department  vvas  probably  not  up  to  the  standard,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  building  for  that  purpose,  though  we  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  entries  in  this 
department,  representing  many  of  the  most  improved  and  labor  saving  machinery.  All 
departments  of  the  fair  were  folly  represented.  A  finer  display  of  horses,  swine,  and 
sheep  we  never  had.  The  cattle  department  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  though 
the  entries  consisted  of  the  fiutst  thoroughbreds.  The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  are 
Shorthorns,  Alderneys,  and  Holsteins.  In  connection  with  this,  aUow  me  to  state  that 
we  confine  our  exhibition  entirely  to  our  own  county,  except  in  sweepstakes  of  stock 
and  poultry,  and  this  accounts  for  our  falling  a  little  below  some  of  our  neighboring 
counties  in  the  number  of  exhibiters  and  entries  in  the  stock  department,  but  in  so 
doing  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  when  we  make  a  survey  of  the  -  *••«  k,  that 
it  is  the  production  of  our  own  glorious  old  ''Molly  Stark.''  We  may  b-  attle  selfish 
in  this  respect,  but  our  plan  of  confining  our  agricultural  fair  to  tho  '  .auiy  has  proven 
a  snocess. 

Query :  Can  a  county  agricultural  society  which  throws  its  doors  open  to  the  world 
hold  strictly  a  county  agricultural  fair?  We  think  not.  We  might  give  our  reasons  for 
thus  confining  our  exhibition  to  home  production,  but  space  will  not  now  permit. 

Our  membership  for  this  year  is  six  hundred  and  sixtj-four — higher  than  it  has  reached 
for  many  years.  Our  mode  of  reckoning  memberships  diifers  from  some  societies.  With 
ns  the  right  is  vested  in  the  purchasing  of  a  card,  which  holds  good  for  une  year.  There 
is  one  noticeable  feature  in  the  reports  of  the  various  societies.  I  refer  to  competition 
of  *' field  crops."  There  is  either  an  omission  of  reporting  in  due  form,  or  a  failure  of 
exhibition.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  We  fall  short  in  this  very  essential  industry.  I 
feel  proud  to  say  in  behalf  of  our  managers,  that  our  farmers  come  up  annually  with 
their  products  and  mode  of  culture.  This  is  a  subject  th  t  should  receive  the  attention 
of  the  State  Board.  If  this  industry  was  properly  reported,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
imparting  information  from  one  to  the  other,  the  result  of  which  would  necessarily 
prove  beneficiaL  (See  statements  herewith,  as  also  statements  on  same  subject  in  pub» 
lished  report  for  1876,  pp.  136-7-8  and  9.)  I  call  attention  to  this  with  a  view  of  drawr 
ng  forth  fall  reports  from  other  societies,  to  the  end  that  means  may  be  furuisbed.  to.. 
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the  fartherance  o'f  this  indastry  in  our  own  coanty.  In  submitting  our  reports  we  are 
too  apt  to  comment  altogether  on  our  successes,  instead  of  searching  so  as  to  bring  to 
the  surface  those  tbingn  in  which  we  are  deficient  and  wanting. 

Science  in  agriculture  is  a  thing  to  be  nought,  after,  and  many  of  our  farmers  are 
waking  up  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  aim  of  a  county  agricultural 
society  to  put  forth  every  endeavor  to  promote  that  interest.  Therefore  we  should  not 
be  selfish  in  our  experience,  but  make  free  use  of  interchanging  views,  noting  observa- 
tions, picking  up  fragments  here  and  there.    By  others'  exp«rience  we  may  profit. 

In  former  reports  I  have  referred  to  our  mechanical  industries.  But  few  counties  in 
the  State,  if  any,  are  better  represented  in  this  line.  Millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
expended  in  the  production  of  machinery  to  lighten  the  burden  of  bringing  from  Mother 
Earth  her  rich  bounties     Mining  adds  largely  to  the  wealth  of  our  productions. 

The  principal  crops  raised  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes  The  average  per 
acre  of  these  for  the  past  year  may  be  safely  stated  as  follows :  Wheat,  25 ;  com,  75 ; 
oats,  40;  hay,  1|  tons.  Our  potato  crop  was  far  below  the  average.  The  Early  Rose, 
for  early  crop,  was  a  fair  yield.  The  late  was  damaged  by  the  bug  and  drought,  the 
Victor  beiug  the  be^t  yielder.  An  an  early  potato  we  have  not  found  anything  yet  to 
supplant  the  Early  Ruse;  and  the  Snowflake,  for  qnality  as  a  late  potato,  is  considered 
the  best. 

There  was  nothing  during  the  past  season  showing  any  striking  characteristics  as 
compared  with  the  previous  season,  excepting  the  yield  in  all  cereals  was  considerably 
greater,  and  the  quality  fully  up  to  the  standard.  No  destructive  insects  interfered 
with  the  crops  excepting  the  potato. 

A  few  pert  questions  come  from  Guernsey  county — one  is,  **  Who  can  have  an  agricul- 
tural fair  without  a  hoiue-race  t "  I  desire  to  revive  that  query,  and  on  behalf  of  our 
managers  ask  an  expression  from  other  societies,  in  next  report,  on  this  subject.  It  is  a 
subject  which  merits  the  consideration  of  all  agricultural  societies— a  subject  which 
gives  us  trouble  to  a  certain  degree  each  year ;  but  how  to  avoid  it  has  never  yet  been 
solved  by  us.  Would  it  be  wise  to  drop  it  from  our  catalogue  T  Another  query  is  from 
the  same — **  What  shall  be  done  to  make  our  fairs  more  successful  t"  I  answer,  do  as 
we  do — let  every  member  of  the  board  of  managers  (and  we  have  seventeen — one  from 
each  township)  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  work  up  the  interest  in  his  own  locality; 
teach  the  people  that  the  agricultural  fair  is  a  fair  of  the  people  and  for  the  people; 
inculcate  the  true  idea— weed  out  all  jthat  is  obnoxious  and  not  within  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  agricultural  industries,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  have  successful  fairs. 
A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  space  w»5l  not  permit. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  our  prospects  are  good  for  contmued  success  to  the 
promotion  of  our  highest  industries. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Our  twenty-ninth  annual  fair  was  held  on  our  new  fair  grounds  (named  "Fountain 
Park"),  on  t^«  '^^t  -^d,  4th,  and  5th  of  October,  187d.  The  weather  during  our  fair  was 
without  fault,  and  as  a  result  of  earnest  effort  and  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  society,  decided  success  was  attained.  The  first  day,  in  our  county,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  entries,  without  charge  for  admission  or  for  articles  entered  for  premiums. 
The  fair  proper  commences  on  the  second  day,  although  our  entry  books  are  not  oloeed 
nntil  nine  o'clock  A.M.  of  the  third  day. 

Our  fair  grounds^  consisting  of  about  fifty-two  acres,  are  situated  mostly  within  the 
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city  limits  of  oar  oifcy  of  Akron,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Cuyahoga  River,  the  river 
mnniDg  throogh  the  entire  length  of  the  grounds,  and  the  grounds  form  a  regular  am- 
phitheater, the  north  and  south  sides  bounded  by  the  bluffs  or  hills  arising  from  the 
bottom  lands,  and  nearly  uniting  both  at  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  our  grounds. 
In  the  valley  is  located  our  race- track  of  one-half  mile,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  State, 
though  compelled  to  cross  the  river  twice  by  bridges.  On  the  south-west  and  north 
sides  of  the  track  are  located  our  fair  buildings,  consisting,  on  the  south,  of  a  rustic 
floral  hall,  on  the  west  our  mercantile  and  art  halls,  on  the  north  dining  hall,  domestic 
and  agricultural  halls,  with  space,  sheds,  and  tents  for  display  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments Our  power  hall,  to  be  located  on  the  south,  is  not  yet  built.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  add  further  description  of  our  grounds,  more  than  to  say  that  they  are  well 
shaded,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  both  rain  and  spring  water.  Our  grand  stand,  that 
will  accommodate  2,000  persons,  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  ''home  stretch,"  on  the 
south  of  the  track,  and  opposite  the  judge's  stand,  and  the  track  is  graded  nearly  to  a 
level  plain. 

The  display  in  all  the  departments  was  all  we  could  ask.  Our  stall-room,  especially 
devoted  to  fast  horses,  and  furnished  with  box  stalls,  will  accommodate  twenty  horses. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  stalls  for  horses  entered  for  premiums.  Our  cattle  stalls 
number  about  one  hundred,  and  are  built  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  convenience.  We 
have  also  ample  provisions  for  the  accommodation  of  sheep  and  hog^.  All  were  filled, 
and  yet  we  had  not  sufficient  room.  All  of  the  halls  were  filled  with  appropriate  articles 
and  productions,  and  a  better  display  in  all  the  different  departments  has  never  been 
exhibited  at  any  county  fair  in  the  State.  There  was  nothing  aside  from  the  legitimate 
business  of  a  county  fair  in  the  way  of  attraction,  except  a  single  trapeze  balloon  as- 
cension, to  draw  the  people,  and  yet  on  the  three  last  days  of  the  fair,  as  shown  by  our 
books  and  receipts  at  gates,  the  number  on  the  grounds  was— on  the  second  day,  6,000; 
on  the  third,  20,000;  and  on  the  fourth,  from  10,000  to  12,000.  Our  surplus,  after  pay- 
ing all  legitimate  fair  expenses,  was  something  over  $3,000. 

Our  grounds,  with  the  improvements,  are  worth  from  $20,000  to  $25,000,  on  which 
there  is  a  bonded  and  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $14,500.  We  are  so  located  with  ref- 
erence to  the  three  railroads  passing  through  our  city  that  persons  desiring  to  attend  our 
fair,  and  coming  upon  either  of  the  roads,  can  be  left  within  one  minute's  walk  of  one 
of  the  entrance  gates. 

Our  society  is  in  good  working  order,  with  a  membership  of  over  1,500,  and  is  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  people,  and  all  feel  an  interest  in  keeping  up  to  the 
standard  attained.  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  and  beer,  as  also  all  gambling  wheels 
or  devices  for  robbing  the  people  of  their  money,  are  excluded  from  the  grounds. 

Our  police  department  was  well  sustained,  and  those  having  this  matter  in  charge  done 
themselves  credit,  and  I  speak  of  this  more  particularly,  as  our  police  were  taken  from 
the  country,  and  were  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  work. 

In  all  the  differant  departments  there  was  perfect  harmony  among  the  officers  and 
directors.  The  object  of  all  seeming  to  be  to  enjoy  a  good  time,  and  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society  and  its  members. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

The  thirty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Trumbull  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society  at  Warren,  September  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th, 
1878.    In  a  financial  point  of  yiew  we  were  not  quite  as  successful  as  some  of  oar  former 
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faire  have  been.  We  attribute  this  mainly  to  the  f^reat  freshet  the  week  previons  to  the 
time  fixed  for  holdinji^  the  fair.  Mach  damage  was  done  to  the  bridges  and  roads  leading 
to  onr  coanty  seat,  and  destmotion  of  property  to  those  living  along  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley, which  canse,  no  donbt,  had  a  tendency  to  somewhat  diminish  the  number  in  atten- 
dance. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  was  nnnsnally  large  and  Ailly  equal,  and  by  many  thought 
to  be  the  best  ever  shown  in  the  county. 

The  exhibitions  in  the  other  departments  were  a  decided  success,  and  from  year  to 
year  we  notice  the  interest  throughout  the  county  is  becoming  more  general  for  an  im- 
provement in  our  annual  exhibitions. 

The  Trumbull  County  Agricultural  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in  the  State, 
and  to  the  careful  observer  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  it  baa  been  of  much  value  to  the 
farmers  throughout  the  county  in  stimulating  them  to  an  improvement  in  the  raising  of 
good  stock,  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  farming. 

The  production  of  cheese  and  butter  and  the  rearing  of  stock  is  the  main  business  of 
the  farmer;  consequently,  a  great  portion  of  the  crops  produced  in  the  county  are  used 
for  home  consumption. 

We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  knowing  the  correct  amount  per  acre  of  the  crops  raised. 

Com  was  an  average  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1878  was  much  better  than  the  average  yield  of  former  years.  Some 
late  sown  fields  were  considerably  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly;  but  on  the  whole,  Trum- 
bull county  produced  a  much  larger  yield  than  it  has  for  several  years  past. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  oats  will  be  somewhat  below  that  of  Isst  season. 

The  hay  crop  was  fully  an  average  with  former  years. 

Early  potatoes  yielded  well,  and  uRually  of  a  good  quality ;  while  late  potatoes  were, 
in  many  instances,  left  undug  in  the  field,  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the  rot. 

There  was  quite  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  flax  the  past  season ;  the  yield  per  acre, 
we  should  Judge,  was  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  former  years. 


TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY. 

The  Tuscarawas  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  fair  at  Canal  Dover, 
October  1st,  2d,  3d.  and  4th,  1878.  The  weather  being  very  favorable,  the  attendance 
large,  gave  us  one  of  the  best  fairs  ever  held  in  the  county.  Our  grounds  are  now  in 
capital  order.  The  buildings  all  new,  and  the  debt  which  seemed  so  formidable  a  few 
years  ago  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  $200,  which,  with  a  faverable  season  next  fall, 
can  be  paid  off  and  leave  a  balance  on  hand  for  further  improvements.  Of  late  years 
we  have  been  building,  annnrlly,  permanent  stalls,  until  the  number  has  been  increased 
to  nearly  two  hundred,  all  well  inclosed,  with  good  roofs.  The  former  manner  of  pro- 
viding these  accommodations  was  to  hire  the  lumber  of  our  lumber  dealers,  at  a  rate 
per  thousand,  and  return  it  at  the  close  of  the  fair,  the  society  to  make  good  all  loss. 
The  enormous  bills  that  accrued  in  this  way  necessitated  a  reform,  and  we  now  find  that 
we  can  build  a  great  many  conveniences  with  the  money  that  was  formerly  used  in  the 
way  of  paying  rente. 

Onr  county  fair  has  truly  become  a  county  institution,  and  although  we  have  our  usual 
number  of  old  fogy  croakers,  with  their  unpleasant  remarks,  to  contend  with,  yet  the 
people  generally  recognize  it  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  worthy  their  encourage- 
ment and  support.  Many  look  forward  to  it  as  a  means  of  communicating  with  their 
more  distant  friends,  as  the  common  understanding  is  we  will  a^e  them  at  the  fw ; 
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others,  more  praotioal  in  their  observatioDs,  are  anxioas  to  see  all  the  new  improvements, 
and  a  needed  purchase  is  frequently  postponed  until  fair  time,  when  they  can  see  which 
ia  the  latest  improved  and  most  highly  recommended  article. 

We  have  a  class  of  exhibitors  common,  I  presume,  to  all  localities,  whose  labor  I 
scarcely  kno^  whether  to  commend  or  tiisconrafl^e  (they  may  be  styled  professioni^  in 
their  way),  who  rummage  the  premium  pamphlets  from  beginning  to  end,  and  endeavor 
to  fill  up  all  the  entries,  with  the  hope  that  theirs  may  be  the  only  article  of  that  espe- 
cial class,  and  thus  reap  the  reward  with  articles  that  are  not  always  really  meritorious. 
Others,  again,  will  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  same  article  year  after  year,  and  take  pre- 
mium after  premium.  But  these  are  only  trifles,  and  must  be  patiently  borne  with.  To 
give  our  visitors  a  pleasant  time,  we  always  endeavor  to  have  a  variety  of  amusements* 
Unless  a  person  is  particularly  interested  in  some  article  or  variety  of  articles,  a  passing 
glance  is  all  they  bestow,  and  time  soon  becomes  irksome,  and  their  conclusions  are  that 
it  is  a  poor  fair,  when  the  real  aim  and  intention  of  the  occasion  has  been  highly  credit- 
ble.  To  obviate  this  feeling  and  make  the  fair  enjoyable  for  all,  we  this  season  engaged 
the  services  of  Miss  Lulu  Roze,  the  child  walkist.  For  twenty-five  dollars  she  walked 
twenty-five  miles — ten  miles  on  the  second,  and  fifteen  on  the  third  day  of  the  fair.  This 
drew  an  immense  crowd,  and  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

The  entries  were  larger  in  number  than  aoy  previous  year,  and  were  fairly  divided  in 
the  difi'erent  classes.  I  noticed  excellent  samples  of  wheat  from  the  new  varieties  lately 
introduced — Clawson  and  Fnltz — and  though  the  millers  claim  they  are  very  inferior  for 
flonring  purposes,  it  is  thought  they  will  improve  in  this  particular  as  they  become  older 
to  the  country.  Their  yield  is  fully  one-third  greater  to  the  acre  than  the  Lancaster, 
French  Mediterranean,  or  Blue  8tem.  -This  wheat  was  introduced  through  the  agricul- 
tural department  at  Washington.  I  also  noticed  in  the  vegetable  ball  several  new  varie. 
ties  of  potatoes  from  the  same  source,  which,  if  the  quality  equals  the  appearance,  must 
add  greatly  to  this  branch  of  farm  products. 

The  stock  lists  are  showiog  a  rapid  improvement,  especially  in  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
former  were  in  great  numbers,  and  the  common  exclamation  was,  ''I  did  not  know  that 
Tuscarawas  had  so  many  fine  cattle.''  Our  hill  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  more 
to  cattle,  and  keeping  fewer  sheep.  Wool  has  depreciated  so  in  price  that  it  scarcely 
pays  the  producer,  especially  where  lands  are  becoming  valuable  and  pasturing  range 
limited;  yet  there  are  many  fine  flocks  of  sheep  of  good  blood,  generally  Merinos.  The 
long  wools  have  been  dropped. 

Horses  are  always  foremost  at  agricultural  shows,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  center  of 
attraction  is  the  horse-ring.    It  certainly  is  not  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  encour- 
age horse-racing,  bnt  in  order  to  be  self-sustaining  financially,  they  must  permit  a  oer 
tain  allowance  of  the  national  sport.    Our  horse  breeders,  as  a  general  rule,  endeavor 
to  raise  heavy  draft  horses,  as  more  suitable  for  the  eastern  markets,  and  are  alway 
ready  sale  at  good  prices,  while  the  smaller  strains,  unless  speedy,  are  never  in  demand 

The  wonderfully  low  price  of  pork,  and  the  good  local  demand  for  corn  (forty-five 
cents  per  bushel),  has  created  quite  a  panic  among  the  farmers,  who  have  nearly  cleaned 
out  their  pens,  and  their  surplus  com  is  sold. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  fruitful  one  to  the  farmer.  Wheat  was  splendid  on  hill 
valley,  and  bottom,  many  fields  averaging  forty  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  on  low  lands 
extra — uplands  injured  somewhat  by  the  drought.  Oats  good,  but  badly  lodged.  Hay 
crops  large,  but  difficult  to  save,  on  account  of  frequent  showers.  No  buckwheat.  Rye 
excellent.  Large  quantities  of  clover  and  timothy  seed.  Apple  and  peach  crop 
enormous. 
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UNION  COUNTY. 

Oar  annaal  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  jnst  oat«ide  of  the  cit;  limits, 
on  the  Ibt,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  days  of  October.  The  westlier  was  as  pleasaiit  and  favorable 
in  every  respect  as  coald  be  asked,  and  the  crowd  in  attendance  the  thiid  and  fourth 
days  Y^as  very  large.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $3,296.75.  There  were  about 
1,800  entries  made.  Our  board  is  composed  of-active  and  energetic  farmers  and  stock 
breeders,  representing  as  nearly  as  practicable  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  during  the 
past  year  they  have  taken  unusual  interest  in  the  matter,  and  in  fact  there  are  few,  if 
any,  well-toHio  farmers  in  the  county  who  do  not  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society. 

For  several  years  Union  county  has  taken  much  pride  in  her  fine  horses,  and  she  still 
keeps  up  the  interest  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the  State  in  this 
regard,  and  a  very  large  display  was  made  in  this  department  this  year.  For  the  last 
few  years  a  number  of  our  stock  men  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  raising  of  thor- 
oughbred cattle,  and  that  department  this  year  was  filled  with  some  very  fine  cattle, 
which  is  certainly  a  very  great  improvement  over  former  years. 

In  the  sheep  department  there  wa^)  nearly  twice  as  many  entries  as  at  any  former  fair, 
and  the  quality  was  much  better.  During  the  last  year  many  of  our  farmers  have  been 
improving  their  flocks  by  the  purchase  of  fine  wool  sheep  from  Vermont.  A  very  large 
number  of  hogs  are  fatted  in  the  county  annually,  and  are  of  a  very  good  quality. 

Our  coanty  was  this  year  blessed  with  large  crops  of  almost  everything.  Wheat  aver- 
aged about  20  bashels  per  acre,  and  a  large  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  as  was  shown  by 
the  greatest  display  ever  exhibited  in  the  county.  The  display  of  farm  machinery  was 
very  large.  The  grounds  of  the  society  consist  of  about  40  acres  of  land,  worth  at  least 
$200  per  acre,  and  we  are  out  of  debt,  except  for  a  few  acres  of  ground  purchased  this 
year.  Our  farmers  feel  that  the  fair  is  theirs,  and  they  take  hold  of  it  with  a  determina- 
tion to  make  it  a  success,  and  consequently  our  fair  has  become  well  established. 


VAN  WERT  COUNTY. 

,  The  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  I7th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 1878,  on  the  society's  grounds,  and  would  compare  favorably,  both  in  attendance 
and  in  number  of  entries,  with  fairs  of  the  past  three  years. 

The  display  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  although  they  fell  short  in  the  number 
of  entries  from  former  years,  in  quality  of  stock  was  equal  to  any.  The  display  of  grain 
and  potatoes  was  good  in  number  of  entries  and  in  quality ;  also  an  excellent  display  of 
fruit.  We  had  no  entries  of  field  crops.  The  fruit  crop  in  our  county  was  the  largest 
for  many  years,  except  probably  peaches. 

The  principal  products  of  our  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  clover-seed, 
timothy-seed,  and  flax- seed.  The  wheat  crop  was  probably  below  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  last  year,  but  the  aggregate  exceeded  any  former  year,  amounting  to  about 
214,365  bushels,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  about  20  bushels.  The  corn  crop  was 
not  so  good  as  last  year,  being  injured  by  heavj  rains  in  June,  the  yield  per  acre  being 
about  40  bushels,  and  the  entire  crop  being  about  700,000  bushels.  The  pot>ato  crop  was 
also  injured  by  wet  weather,  and  in  some  localities  by  the  Colorado  beetle,  the  yield  per 
acre  being  about  50  bushels.    The  oats  crop  was  a  fair  yield,  averaging  about  50  bush- 
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els  per  acre— total,  abont  280,000  hnshels,  thoagh  the  grain  was  rather  light.    Clover, 
timothy,  and  flax  seeds  a  fair  crop. 

The  general  condition  of  the  society  is  pretty  good.  The  indebtedness  has  been  con- 
siderably red  need  the  past  year,  and  the  future  prospects  are  better  at  the  present  time 
than  for  the  last  three  years,  and  with  carefal  management  will  in  a  year  or  two  be 
clear  of  debt. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

As  was  it^  predecessor  (1877\  so  has  the  year  1878  been  one  of  increased  prosperity  to 
the  Warren  County  Agricultural  Society.  The  twenty-eighth  annnal  fair  of  the  society 
was  held  on  its  own  beautiful  ground,  one-half  mile  north  of  Lebanon,  on  September  17, 
18,  19,  and  "20,  inclusive,  1878. 

It  was  no  little  experiment  to  hold  our  fair  four  days,  but  the  result  proved  that  it  was 
a  successful  one.  The  weather  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fair  was  perfectly  de- 
lightful. On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  it  began  to  ralu,  and  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  county-seat  were  prevented  from  attending.  However,  the  crowd  was  immense, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  people  all  seemed  to  go  away 
fully  satisfied  that  the  twenty-eighth  annnal  fair  was  the  best  one  ever  held  in  our 
county.  More  people  visited  our  fair  this  fall  from  adjoiuiug  counties  than  ever  before. 
Our  fairs  have  become  very  popular  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  as  the  large  attendance 
testifies.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  success  of  our  fairs,  and  we  believe  they  are  accom- 
plishing the  object  for  which  such  societies  are  formed,  improvements  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  our  people.  We 
aim  to  make  these  annual  gatherings  productive  of  "  peace  and  good  will"  to  all  classes 
of  our  citizens,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  they  are  heartily  supported  by  citizens  of  nearly 
every  profession. 

Our  officers  and  managers  are  men  of  sound  judgment,  and  bring  to  the  work  experi- 
ence, a  public  spiiit,  earnestness,  sacrifice,  and  a  love  for  the  object  to  be  attained, 
which  bespeaks  success.  To  be  an  officer  or  director  in  a  county  organization  of  this 
nature  is  generally  a  thankless  task ;  but  I  think  the  people's  **  well  done  good  and 
faithful  servants,"  has,  in  a  great  measure,  rewarded  our  faithful  officers  and  directors. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  county  in  improved  agricultural  implements,  we  have  to  con- 
fess that  it  is  not  so  rapid  or  so  considerable  as  should  be  expected,  considering  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  the  people;  yet  there  is  in  all  parts  of  the  county  evidence  of  im- 
proved cultivation  of  crops,  and  better  husbandry  in  all  departments. 

There  is  a  gratify  ing  increase  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  raising  of  live  stock  of  all 
kinds.  Horses  and  cattle  of  the  choicest  blood  and  most  careful  bleeding  are  to  be  found 
in  this  county. 

Our  farmers  are  using  none  but  the  beflt  agricultural  implements,  and  thereby  labor  to 
the  best  advantage.  While  the  farmers  show  their  prosperity  by  their  handsome  brick 
and  frame  dwellings,  with  neat  ^^ards  filled  with  shrubbery,  and  their  large  and  commo- 
dious barns  tilled  with  grain,  they  have  not  neglected  the  education  of  their  children, 
Judging  by  the  neat  brick  and  frame  school-honses  which  have  taken  the  places  of  the 
log  hut,  with  it-8  inconveniences.  Still  I  fe**l  sure  that  even  our  own  people  do  not  too 
well  know  that  their  connty  is  one  possessed  of  the  best  and  largest  family  of  resources 
out  of  which  to  construct  a  wealthy,  vigorous,  and  prosperous  society. 

Many  of  the  results  above  named  have  been  secured  through  the  influence  of  this 
society.    It  should  be  encouraged  by  every  individual  who  desires  to  see  the  resources  of 
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the  oonnty  fally  developed.  Our  membersbip  now  numbers  2,450,  and  onr  prosj^eots  for 
the  futnre  look  bright.  We  have  no  fear  but  what  we  can  maintain  the  advanced 
grounds  we  have  held  for  some  years  past. 

Every  department  was  filled  to  repletion,  and  we  never  had  in  our  county  as  fine  a 
display.  As  a  consequence  of  tbis  favorable  condition  of  things,  upward  of  ten  thou- 
sand people  gathered  on  the  grounds  to  see  the  sights,  view  the  productions  of  the 
county,  examine  the  big  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  beets,  also  the  fine  needle  and  patch 
work,  look  at  the  works  of  art,  praise  the  handsome  stock,  interchange  views,  exchange 
greetings,  shake  hands,  gossip  a  little  over  current  news,  renew  old  acquaintances,  and 
have  a  good  time  generally. 

The  center  of  attraction  was  Floral  Hall,  which  was  handsomely  ornamented,  and  was 
filled  with  the  choicest  productions  of  agriculture  in  the  way  of  vegetables,  grains,  and 
£rnits,  also  profusely  decorated  with  house  plants  and  flowers.  In  the  way  of  house- 
plants,  there  were  some  fine  exhibits,  and  around  the  beautiful  fountain,  the  green-house 
plants  made  a  very  fine  display.  The  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  was  especially 
good,  also  fine  needle- work  and  ornamental  work  of  various  kinds. 

Organs  and  sewing-machines  were  to  be  seen  in  good  variety,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
all  sorts  of  domestic  artioles  were  on  exhibition.  There  were  but  few  new  varieties  of 
wheat,  corn,  or  oat«  planted  in  this  county,  as  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge,  the  usual 
varieties  being  the  same  as  in  former  years. 

The  society  is  becoming  more  popular,  and  is  in  better  standing  in  the  county,  for  the 
reason  that  all  premiums  offered  were  promptly  paid.  The  total  debt  of  the  society,  at 
date  for  purchase  of  grounds  and  other  improvements,  is  |3,850.  The  report  of  the 
auditing  committee  will  give  the  required  information  as  to  the  society's  financial  pros- 
perity, which  was  duly  published  in  the  papers  of  general  circulation  in  the  county. 

The  friends  of  agriculture  have  reason  to  take  new  heart  and  courage.  Their  com- 
mon cause  is  in  an  advancing  condition.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  not  only  materially, 
but  socially  and  intellectually,  finding  their  appropriate  plane,  and  the  skies  are  to  them 
brightening. 

The  officers  of  the  society  were  each  and  all  promptly  on  hand,  active,  energetic, 
courteous,  and  dutiful.  We  heard  no  word  of  complaint  against  them  from  any  source. 
None  could  have  worked  harder  to  make  the  fair  successlul,  and  they  were  greatly  grat- 
ified with  the  result.  The  record  may  properly  indorse  the  annual  fair  of  the  Warren 
Oonnty  Agricultural  Society  for  1878  as  a  great  success. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  fair  was  held  at  Marietta,  on  the  grounds  of  the  associa- 
tion, on  the  4tb,  5th,  and  6th  days  of  September,  1878,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  it  was, 
financially,  a  failure,  the  receipts  being  only  suflScient  to  pay  the  expenses  and  interest 
upon  our  indebtedness,  leaving  us  without  the  means  to  pay  the  premiums  awarded. 
The  association  has  always  heretofore  paid  its  premiums  in  full,  except  in  1876,  when 
only  fifty  per  cent,  was  paid.  The  board  do  not  deem  it  advisable,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  increase  the  present  indebtedness  by  borrowing  money  to  pay  the  premiums 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  feel  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  31st  rule,  which  provides, 
in  substance,  for  the  payment  of  premiums  out  of  such  funds  as  may  be  left  after  pay- 
ment of  expenses.  Onr  failure  is  due,  we  think,  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  reunion  was  held  here  at  the  same  time,  and  afforded  greater  and  cheaper 
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* 
attractions.  There  have  been  also  held  dnricg  the  past  year  in  this  ootinty,  at  least 
three  other  fairs ;  and  it  may  be  that  these,  or,  at  least,  some  of  them,  oontribated  to 
oor  failure.  That  there  should  be  one  fair  held  in  each  connty,  open  to  the  county,  to 
several  counties,  or  t6  the  world,  we  think  admits  of  no  question  ;  but  we  doubt  very 
much  the  expediency  of  holding  more  than  one  such  fair  in  a  county  in  any  one  year,  or 
the  having  of  more  than  one  organization  in  a  county,  as  a  county  society.  There  can 
be,  and  is,  we  apprdheod,  no  objections  to  townships  and  other  local  organizations 
holding  fairs,  provided  such  organizations  and  their  fairs  are  made  to  be  auxiliary  to 
the  connty  organization,  Just  as  the  county  societies  shonld  be  auxiliary  to  the  State 
society.  The  board,  in  fixing  the  time  for  holding  the  fair  at  the  same  time  with  the 
reunion,  did  so  after  consultation  with  the  reunion  committee,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  should  Ua^e  the  beneht  of  the  large  numbers  drawn  here  by  the  reunion 
during  a  portion,  at  least,  of  two  days ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  this  programme  was 
only  partially  carried  out,  apd  hence  our  failure ;  if  it  had  been  fully  carried  out,  we 
are  satished  that  the  result  would  have  been  quite  different.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  imputing  bad  faith  upon  the  part  uf  the  managers  of  the  reunion ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  them  to  say  that  they  did  the  best  they  could  for  us  under  the  circum- 
stances* The  mistake  was  in  holding  the  two  at  the  same  time,  and  that  we  discovered 
when  it  was  too  late. 

The  attendance  the  first  day  was  very  small,  but  as  large  as  we  expected,  and  on  the 
third  day  ihe  receipts  did  not  pay  the  expenses,  and  herein  we  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  the  calculations  we  had  made,  which  were  based  upon  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  a  sham  battle  in  the  vicinity  uf  our  grounds  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  which  the  committee  could  not  carry  out  for  lack  of  ground,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  sham  battle  was  taken  some  distance  from  us,  acd  it  being  the  greater  at- 
traction and  free — a  consideration,  in  these  times,  of  great  weight  with  the  masses — 
there  w«re  none  left  to  patronize  us.  The  programme,  as  to  the  second  day,  was  carried 
out,  and  we  had  a  large  attendance. 

Although  the  f.Air,  financially,  was  a  failure,  in  other  respects  it  was  not ;  for  while 
the  display  in  some  of  tae  departments  was  not  as  full  and  good  as  usual,  yet  in  others  it 
was  larger  and  better.  There  was  a  large  and  very  fine  display  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs — probably  the  best  ever  made.  The  show  of  horses  was,  in  number,  but  not  in 
quality,  up  to  the  average.  There  was  a  fair  display  of  fruits,  grain,  and  vegetables. 
The  display  of  vehicles  was  unusually  large  and  fine,  probably  the  largest  and  best 
ever  made.  The  display  iu  the  ladies'  department  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  which  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ladies  were  too  busily  engaged  on  the  reunion  and  getting 
ready  for  it,  to  make  preparations  for  the  tair. 

Tbe  titate  Board  requires  not  only  a  statement  of  the  principal  crops  raised,  but  also 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  each  raised  and  the  averas^e  yield  per  acre  for  187H.  Tbe 
amount  raised  and  the  average  per  acre  can  only  be  approximated,  and  the  estimates 
given  are  based  upon  the  assessor's  returns  for  lo77,  as  there  are  no  other  data  that  will 
afiford  the  desired  ibformation. 

The  following  are, the  principal  crops,  to  wit:  Wheat,  oats,  hay,  corn,  and  potatoes. 
The  number  of  acres  sown  with  wheat  was  probably  about  28,432,  which  is  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  acieage  over  last  year,  the  amount  raised  about  291,149  bushels, 
being  an  increase  of  10  per  ceot. ;  the  number  of  acres  sown  and  the  yield  were  prob- 
ably the  largest  ever  in  this  county.  The  average  yield  per  acre  about  10^  bushels, 
being  less  than  last  year,  which  was  a  little  over  11  1-6  bushels  per  acre. 
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The  nnmber  of  acres  sown  with  oats,  and  the  yield,  were  probably  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  to  wit :  9,0S5  aores  and  194,530  boshels,  making  an  average  of  over  21  2-5 
bnshels  per  acre. 

There  was  abont  the  same  namber  of  acres  planted  with  corn  as  last  year,  which  was 
28,156  acres,  bat  the  yield  was  abont  20  per  cent  less,  in  conseqaeuoe  of  the  dronth, 
which  serionsly  iojnred  the  corn  on  ihe  hill  land,  and  the  heavy  floods  in  September, 
which  greatly  damaged  the  corn  on  the  bottoms.  The  yield  was  probably  abont  633,336 
bnshels,  being  an  average  of  22^  bushels  per  acre.  The  fodder  was  unusually  short. 
The  hay  crop  was  abont  25  per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  which  was  unnsually  large,  but  of 
much  better  qnality,  the  hay  of  last  year  being  considerably  damaged  by  Ihe  rains. 
The  acreage  the  same  as  last  year,  to  wit,  27,582  acres,  the  yield  abont  24,398  tons, 
being  less  than  a  ton  per  acre.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  early  potatoes,  but  the  late 
potatoes  were  very  seriously  affected  by  the  drouth,  and  the  yield  was  about  50  percent, 
less  than  the  previous  year;  the  average  was  probably  about  the  same  as  last  year,  to 
wit,  2,635  acres,  the  total  yield  about  77,894  bushels,  being  a  little  over  29^  boshels  to 
the  acre.  Rye  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated  in  this  county,  the  amount  raised  in 
1S77  being,  in  round  numbers,  20,000  bushels.  The  raising  of  tobacco  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  east  end  of  the  county ;  iti  was  somewhat  a£fected  by  the  drouth.  The 
number  of  acres  planted  was  about  che  samb  as  last  year,  to  wit,  1,687  acres,  yielding 
probably  about  10,000,000  pounds,  the  average  being  a  little  over  500  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  apple  crop  was  large ;  the  peach  better  than  nsual ;  the  smaller  fruit-s  were 
very  abundant.  There  is  not  much  attention  paid  to  dairy  products  in  this  county,  ex- 
cept it  may  be  in  a  few  localities ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  made  abont  700,000, 
and  of  cheese  about  150,000  pounds.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  of  late 
years  to  cattle  auti  sheep,  and  thio  class  of  stock  has  been  greatly  improved.  Short- 
horns and  Devons  are  generally  preferred  by  our  farmers;  the  Jerseys,  however,  are 
reg  iTded  very  highly  by  some  for  their  milk  qualities.  There  are  some  very  excellent  lots  of 
Fine-wool  sheep,  and  in  the  west  end  of  the  county  there  is  a  sheep  club,  and  in  that 
section  a  great  interest  has  been  taken  in  this  class  of  stock.  The  amount  of  wool 
shorn  is  about  200,000  pounds. 

Ttie  following  are  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  season,  kindly  furnished  me  by 
W.  W.  Rathbone,  Esq. :  The  winter  of  l<577-78  was  remarkable  for  high  temperature. 
Daring  March  and  April  it  was  unusually  warm,  the  temperature  of  the  month  of  March 
being  six  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  that  month  for  ten  years  past.  The  entire 
spring,  notwithstanding  its  mildness,  was  notable  for  its  absence  of  heavy  rains.  May 
was  noted  for  its  low  temperature  and  consequent  frosts.  June,  also,  was  cool,  the  tem- 
perature being  two  degrees  below  that  of  the  same  month  for  ten  years  past.  July  was 
an  unusually  hot  month,  so  hot,  in  fact,  as  to  prove  most  destructive  to  the  potato  crop. 
During  June  the  weather  was  very  favorable  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  potato  plant, 
but  a  sudden  change  from  the  prevalent  cold  of  June  to  the  intense  heat  of  July  caused 
a  blight  or  burning  of  the  tops  of  the  potato  witont  a  precedent.  The  summer  was 
remarkable  for  drought,  not  broken  until  September  12,  when  four  inches  of  rain  fell, 
causing  heavy  floods,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  crops  on  |he  bottoms.  In  1877 
our  county  produced  such  a  grand  crop  of  wheat  that  its  tqual  was  not  to  be  looked  for 
again  soon,  but  the  open  winter  of  le77-78,  followed  by  the  warm  and  early  spring  and 
the  cool  and  dry  May  and  June,  gave  us  a  still  larger  crop  in  1878,  in  the  aggregate. 
Peaches  were  killed  in  the  bud  in  the  valleys  January  7  and  8,  when  the  mercury 
marked  7^  below  zero ;  but  on  the  high  lands  enough  buds  escaped  to  produce,  in  the 
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Aggregate,  a  large  crop  for  this  county.  Bat  it  is  proper  to  state  here  that  this  fniit  is 
not  generally  or  extensively  ooltivated  in  the  codnty.  Large  qnantities  were  shipped, 
at  good  prices. 

No  Tery  great  damage,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  has  been  done  to  the  crops  by  de- 
stmotive  insects.  The  potato  bug  is  still  with  as,  bat  did  little  damage,  comparatively 
speaking,  last  year.  A  small  worm,  known  here  as  the  wire- worm,  worked  on  the  corn 
while  it  was  small,  and  another  worm,  new  to  this  section,  worked  on  the  silk  and 
young  ear,  but,  so  &r  as  we  can  iearn,  neither  did  mueh  damage. 

We  regret  to  report  that  the  society  is  not  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Various  causes 
have  contributed  to  produce  this  result,  and  suffice  it  to  say  that  chief  among  them  are 
the  hard  times,  a  lack  of  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  citizens,  arising  also  from  vari- 
ous causes,  which  we  will  not  enumerate ;  and  the  holding  of  the  Reunion  here  for 
two  successive  years,  which  latter  materially,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  other 
causes,  injured  oar  fairs  held  in  those  years.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  relieve  us  of 
our  indebtedness,  which,  if  successful,  will  put  as  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  enable  us 
to  make  some  very  necessary  and  desirable  improvements  on  the  grounds.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  new  interest  will  be  awakened  on  behalf  of  the  society,  and  that  the  citizens  of 
this  county,  more  fully  and  generally  appreciating  the  necessity  of  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  organization,  will  manifest  that  appreciation  in  a  way  that 
will  not  only  give  encouragement  and  sapport  to  the  miuiagement,  but  substantial  and 
material  aid  to  the  society. 

WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  com,  oat«,  and  wheat.  From  best  infor- 
mation I  can  gather,  the  number  of  acres  of  com  harvested  this  year  was  about  30,000, 
with  an  average  of  35  bashels  per  acre.  Wheat,  about  27,000  acres  harvested,  averaging 
22  bashels  per  acre.  Oats,  about  15,000  acres  harvested,  averaging  35  bushels  per  acre. 
Our  spring  was  backward,  and  corn  did  no  good  until  last  of  June  and  first  of  July. 
Considerable  rain  fell  during  harvest,  but  crops  were  unusually  well  taken  care  of. 
The  £ftU  has  been  favorable  in  every  respect  Crops  have  been  much  better  this  year 
than  for  many  previous  years.  Farmers,  generally,  feel  encouraged.  No  one  crop  failed 
with  ns  the  present  season. 

The  condition  of  the  society  is  not  as  good  as  its  friends  could  wish  for,  though  noth- 
ing serious  has  laid  hold  upon  it.  At  present  the  people  are  awakened  to  their  interest, 
and  avow  their  intention  of  making  progress. 

The  entries  at  the  fair  (1878)  ytere  not  ae  many  as  in  past  years,  but  tbe  general  ex- 
preseion  was  that  never  was  the  display,  either  in  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  grain,  and  veg- 
etables of  a  better  quality.    The  hog  display  was  magnificent. 


WOOD  COUNTY. 

The  twenty^sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Wood  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Tontogany,  Ohio,  on  September  3,  4.  5,  and  6,  1878. 

There  were  during  the  year  four  meetings  of  the  Board.  Our  fair  this  year  labored 
under  very  great  disadvantages,  growing  out  of  the  organization  of  the  Tri-State  Fair, 
ttt  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  demoted  entirely  to  making  entries  and  arranging  the 
•rtioles  in  their  respective  departments. 
16 
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Second  day,  entry  books  closed  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  except  in  class  three,  on  trot- 
ting. At  one  P.M.  committees  were  called  and  instmcted,  and  assigned  to  their  respec- 
tive duties.  These  committees  were  specially  instracted  to  place  no  premium-cards  on 
articles  or  stock  to  which  they  award  premiams,  bat  hand  them  to  the  superintendent, 
who  would  compare  them  with  the  book,  and  if  any  mistake  had  been  made  to  have  it 
eorrected  at  once,  when  the  superintendent  placed  the  premium-card  on  the  article 
drawing  the  premium.    This  rule  was  found  to  work  welL 

The  third  day  ot  the  fair  there  was  trotting  and  pacing  races  on  the  track,  and  oom- 
itfittees  making  awards. 

Fourth,  and  closing  day,  committees  all  made  their  reports,  and  in  the  afternoon  trot- 
ting and  running  races,  with  the  grand  cavalcade  of  premium  stock  on  the  track,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  almost  the  entire  crowd. 

Everything  passed  off  pleasantly ;  the  weather  was  fine,  and  every  one  seemed  to  feel 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  fair  was  all  and  more  than  we  could  have  expected, 
with  the  tremendous  opposition  that  we  had  to  contend  wjith  against  the  Tri-State  Fair. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  our  county  are,  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
potatoes,  clover-seed,  timothy-seed,  and  flax-seed.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  grains  raised 
com  is  the  greater  staple  crop  of  this  county.  It  is  in  yield  up  to  its  standard  average, 
35  bushels  shelled  com  per  acre. 

Oats,  Quality  good,  but  yield  light.  Clover-seed  crop,  average  yield.  Potato  crop 
very  light.  In  grasses  the  crop  was  very  good.  Wheat  was  the  best  in  many  years, 
ranging  from  15  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 

In  fruits,  the  small  varieties  were  very  good  throughout  the  county.  The  apple  crop 
was  an  average  yield. 

With  the  present  board  of  officers  I  can  confidently  say  that  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  failure  in  our  fiekirs  to  come,  provided  the  people  of  the  county  will  do  their 
part. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

ENTRIK8  AND  PRKMIUM9. 


Class. 


Shorthorns 

Devons 

Any  other  breeds 

Fat  cattle  and  work  oxen... 
TboroDgbbred  horses....... 

Roadsters 

General  purpose 

Draft  

Bpeed  horses 

Males  and  asses 

8beep , 

Swine 

Ponltry 

Mechanic  arts 

Karus  products - 

Ilorticultare  and  floricultare 

Pine  arts.... 

TesLtile  fabrics 

Kon-ennmerated , 

Totals 


Amonnt 

Amonnt 

No.  of  entries. 

of  prt-nnnms 

of  preitiinms 

offered. 

awarded. 

1,928 

16,910  00 

$r>,«19  00 

393 

2,743  00 

1,174  00 

1,919 

•  6,9^5  00 

4,067  00 

b72 

2,H95  00 

i,w7  oa 

447 

2,888  00 

1,575  00 

3.013 

6,594  00 

5,233  00 

4,0c6 

9,127  00 

7,447  00 

l,y:^6 

6,082  00 

4.408  00 

1,8-29 

2'?,278  00 

22,693  00 

370 

1,636  00 

f43  00 

3.929 

7,930  00 

5,955  00 

3,295 

7,5^9  00 

5,<)U7  00 

3,421 

2,926  00 

1,757  00 

7,053 

11,211  00 

6,0:.5  (0 

13,022 

7,C00  00 

4,388  00 

2:),997 

8,4t3  00 

6,771  00 

2,493 

2,719  00 

1,719  00 

ll,9d0 

7,017  00 

4.348  00 

5,343 

3,251  00 

2,.VJ8  00 

93,020 

$132,510  00 

194,124  00 

RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS,  MEMBERS,  ETC. 

Amonnt  received  for  gate  and  entrance  fees (138,039  03 

"               for  permits « 25,0:58  C7 

"               from  other  sources 41,716  06 

Amonnt  paid  for  bnildings  and  improvements 42,707  20 

**             current  expenses 61,726  96 

Number  of  acres  occupied  for  fair  purposes l,99bf 

Cash  value  of  real  estate  and  improvements •  |940,775  00 

Number  of  members  of  county  societies 34,536 
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CROP  STATEMENTS. 


LICK  1X0  COUNTY. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agrionlttire  awarded  to  Leonard  Crow  tlie  premiam  of  $30.00 
for  best  crop  of  five  acres  baric y.    StatemeDt  as  follows : 

State  of  Ohhf  LUklng  County,  88, 

Levi  B.  Crow,  beiug  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measnred  the  land  upon  which 
Leonard  Crow  raised  a  crop  of  barley  tht3  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  five 
acres,  strict  uifasare.  L.  B.  Cbow. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2GLh  day  of  December,  1873. 
[SRAL]  J.  F.  LiXGAFELTBB,  Kotartf  Public, 

The  Stale  of  Ohhf  Licking  County ^  «". 

Leonard  Crow,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  barley  the  past  season 
upon  the  land  measured  by  Levi  B.  Ciow,  and  the  quantity  Tailed  thereon  was  261  bush- 
els and  8  pounds,  by  .weight,  and  that  ibe  manner  and  expense  of  cultivation  was  as 
follows :  Ten  loads  of  mannre  (baruyard)  at  50  cents  per  load,  $5.00 ;  four  days  plow- 
ing and  harrowing,  at  |2.G0  per  day,  $10.00 ;  harvesting  and  placing  in  shock,  $10.00 ;  two 
days'  hauling  to  market,  at  $i.00  per  day,  $5.00.  Siii  cr  )p  of  b;irley  was  raised  on  said 
five  acres,  situated  in  Licking  township.  Licking  county,  Ohio,  on  clay  soil,  four-row  bar- 
ley; seed  put  in  on  the  first  day  of  September,  18^7 ;  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  io, 
vowing  2^  bushels  to  the  acre :  and  that  the  start  meuts  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivation, etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his  kLOwIedge. 

Leonard  Crow. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence,  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  2Cth  day  of  December,  1878. 
[seal  ]  J.  F.  LiKGAFBLTEB,  Kotarg  Pulflio, 


COSnOCTOX  COUNTY. 

WUKAT. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  a  crop  of  wheat  grown  by  John  Burt,  Jr.,  of  Tusca- 
sawss  township,  Coshocton  ccuoty,  Ohio,  and  harvested  the  season  of  1878: 

Soil,  light  sandy  loam  ;  aspect  or  *'lay  "  of  the  land,  dry,  rolling,  sloping  towards  the 
east.  Plowed  up  a  clover  sod  in  An^unt,  put  on  baroyard  manure,  and  again  plowed  in 
September;  plowed  to  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and  harrowed  twice  after  second  plow- 
ing. ^The  sod  had  lain  fur  three  years.   Tho  kind  of  seed  planted  was  Fultz  wheat,  well 
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o7oaned  with  the  fanDiDg-inil]  before  sowing.  Sowed  Septeinb?r  2?th,  with  drill,  H 
basbel,  per  acre,  and  harvested  July  Qih,  when  fal!^  ripe.  The  folio wiog  is  the  cost  of 
cult  i  vat  loo  : 

To  400  loads  manure,  at  r.Oc*  pe/ load $200  00 

To  5  day»*  piowiug,  at  I^J.OO  per  day 15  00 

To  3  dayb'  labor,  at  $^  00  per  day 9  00 

To  :W  days' harvest  iog.  at  *  I. HO  per  day 68  40 

To  1  da>'8  marketing,  at  $1.00  p3r  day 1  00 

Total  cost - $iy3  40 

Amount  of  wheat  harvested,  3G'2|  bushels,  on  8  81)  100  acres. 

I  ceitify  the  above  to  be  correct.  JonN  Burt,  Jr. 

TJie  State  of  Ohio,  Coshocton  Count i/,  hb, 

George  Miller,  being  duly  swoin,  snys  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
John  Burt,  Jr,  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  Ib 
8  80  100  acres  and  no  more. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  8th  day  of  November,  1878. 

J.  S.  Elliott,  Notary  FMio. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Coshocton  Countjj,  es, 

Jobn  Burt,  Jr.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season 
npon  the  lind  measured  by  George  Miller,  and  (he  quantity  raised  thereon  was  30*2^ 
bushels  and  no  more,  measured,  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cul- 
tivation, etc.,  are  coirect  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  November,  lfc78. 

George  Miller,  County  Surveyor. 


JEFFERSON  COU.VTY. 

CROP  OF  WHEAT  BY  JOS.   A.  KITHCART. 

Number  of  acres,  8;  yield,  27C  buttbels;  average  yield  per  acre,  'M^  bushels.  The 
wheat  was  grown  partly  on  limestone  and  partly  on  fieestone  soil.  The  ground  was 
broken  up  in  the  usual  manner,  the  grain  sowed  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  About 
three  acres  were  manured  before  plowing. 

CROP  OF  oats  by  JAS.  J.  MEIIOLLIN. 

Number  of  acres,  8;  yield,  528  bushels;  average  yield  per  acre,  G6  bushels  Sowed 
about  the  l&th  of  April,  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Plowed  deep  and  harrowed 
twice.    Grown  on  sandy  soil. 


MAHOXIXG  COUNTY. 


WHEAT. 


Crop  of  wheat  not  less  than  two  acres.  The  soil  upon  which  this  crop  was  raised  is 
high  rolling  clay  loam,  subsoil  clay  and  gravel.  This  was  an  old,  worn  out  held,  plowed 
in  June,  lb77,  six  inches  deep.  Drilled  two  uuhhelsof  bhelled  corn  per  acre  on  June  28th, 
using  two  hundred  pounds  superphosphate  per  acre,  corn  making  a  very  good  growth. 
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Plowed  under  ten  inches  deep  September  l'2th ;  drilled  September  20tb,  using  forty 
quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  Wheat  known  as  Clawson,  osiog  two  hundred  pounds  snper- 
phosphate  per  acre.    Harvested  July  8th ;  threshed  first  week  in  September,  1W78. 

First  plowing a $4  00 

narrowing  and  seed  corn 3  00 

Superphosphate  and  drilling 8  00 

Second  plowing * 4  00 

narrowing  and  see<l 4  50 

Superphosphate  and  drilling 9  00 

Harvesting  and  hauliu;^.... 5  oo 

Threshing,  cleaning,  and  marketing 5  00 

Taxes  and  interest C  0) 

Total $48  50 

By  65  bushels  wheat,  at  $1.25  per  bushel 81  25 

Profit 32  75 

J.  II.  Shields. 
Stale  of  Ohio,  Mahoning  Counly,  88, : 

Zenas  Turner  and  H.  J.  Shields  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  they  measured  the  land 

on  which  J.  II.  Shields  raised  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  he  enters  for  the  premium  offered 

by  the  Mahoning  County  Agricultural  Society  for  lc7d,  and  that  there  were  two  acres 

ikud  twenty  rods  of  land,  and  no  more. 

his 
ZENA8  +  Turner, 
maik. 

H.  J.  Shields. 

I,  Zenas  Tomer,  farther  swear  that  I  measured  and  weighed  (he  wheat  raised  on  the 

land  measured  by  II.  J.  Shields  and  myself,  and  that  there  were  sixty- live  bushels,  of 

sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

his 
Zenas  +  Turner, 
mark. 

Signed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  27th  day  of  December,  A  D.  1878. 

Ralph  Agnkw,  Jmtice  of  the  Vcace. 

Crop  of  wheat  not  less  thai!  six  acres.  The  soil  upon  which  this  crop  was  raised  is 
second  or  elm  bottom  land,  soil  bl ack  loam,  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  deep,  subsoil 
clay  and  gravel.  lb  was  the  fifth  crop  on  same  tield,  four  previous  crops  receiving  no 
manure.  To  this  crop  applied  barn-yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  loads  per  acre, 
plowed  under  eight  inches  deep  the  first  week  in  September.  After  a  thorough  hwrrow- 
ing  it  was  drilled  September  15th,  lb77,  using  thiity-six  quarts  of  6eed  per  acre,  known 
as  Fultz  wheat.    Harvested  July  first;  threshed  first  week  in  August,  lti7d 

Hauling  manure , $10  00 

Plowing 18  00 

Harrowing 5  00 

Seed 18  00 

Drilling 5  00 

Cutting  and  shocking 14  00 

Hauling,  threshing,  and  marketing..... 30  CO 

Interest  and  taxes  on  land 27  00 

Total $147  00 
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By  252  39.CO  bnshels,  at  $1,00  per  bnshel $252  G5 

Profit 105  65 

J.  II.  Shields. 

State  of  Ohio,  Mahoning  Count j/,  ««. ; 

Zenas  Tarner  and  II.  J.  Shields  being  duly  swofd,  says  that  they  measured  the  land 

on  which  J.  H.  Shields  raised  a  crop  of  wheat,  which  he  enters  for  the  premium  offered 

by  the  Mahoning  Ccanty  Agricultural  Society  for  1878,  and  that  there  were  nine  acres 

of  land,  and  no  more. 

his 
Zenas  +  Turner, 
maik. 

H.^  J.  Shields. 

I,  Zeras  Turner,  further  swear  that  I  measnred  and  weighed  the  wheat  raised  on  the 

land  measnred  by  II.  J.  Shields  and  myself,  and  that  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 

two  bushels  and  thirty-nine  pounds. 

his 
Zenas  -f-  Turner, 
mark. 

Signed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  27th  day  of  December,  A  D.  1878. 

Ralph  Agnew,  Justice  of  the  Vtace. 

This  certifies  that  wo,  John  Lynn  and  H.  N.  Lynn,  did,  on  the  28th  day  of  November* 
1878,  measure  a  piece  of  land  for  A.  S.  Lynn,  in  which  there  was  two  and  one-sixteenth 
acre9,  and  also  did  assist  in  measuring  the  wheat  grown  on  said  piece  of  land  the  past 
year,  and  found  the  amount  of  said  whtat  crop  to  be  sixty-five  bushels,  or  31  17-33 
bushels  per  acre. 

John  Lynn, 
II.  N.  Lynn. 

Before  me  personally  appeared  John  Lynn  and  II.  N.  Lynn  and  did  solemnly  affirm 
and  declare  that  the  things  set  forth  in  the  above  statement  in  relation  to  A.  S.  Lynn's 
wheat  crop,  wherein  their  names  occur,  are  true,  as  they  verily  believe. 

Jared  IIueLEY,  Notary  PulUo. 

The  land  upon  which  the  above  crop  was  raised  is  a  gravelly  soil,  with  clay  subsoil; 
a  crop  of  corn  and  oats  (one  of  each)  preceding  wheat  crop  ;  plowed  the  latter  part  of 
Angust,  tnrning  under  about  fifteen  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre ;  sowed  with 
drill  on  the  loth  of  S^-ptember,  sowing  one  and  a  half  bnshels  per  acre,  witli  need  known 
as  the  Clawaon;  used  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  superphosphate  to 
the  acre. 

A,  S.  Lynn. 

Crop  of  oats  not  less  than  two  acres.  The  soil  upon  which  this  crop  was  raised  is  a 
black  learn,  mixed  with  some  clay  and  gravel;  subsoil  hard  clay  and  gravel.  Two  crops 
of  corn  had  been  raised  previous,  utiing  some  barn  yard  manure  on  the  first  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  five  pounds  of  supt-rphosphate  per  acre  in  the  hill.  Plowed  eight 
inches  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  drilled  the  25th,  using  two  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre ;  seed  known  as  Somerset  Oats ;  no  manure  used ;  crubhed  after  drilling. 
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PJowing  10  acres $20  00 

HiirrowiDg 3  00 

Drilling 5  00 

Seed,  20  busbele 10  00 

Cr.jshing. 2  CO 

Cutting  and  hanling 23  00 

Ttiretthing  and  weighing 15  00 

Taxes  and  interest 30  00 

Total $110  50 

By  19,390  pounds  of  oats,  at  $1.00  per  hundred 193  90 

Profit    83  40 

J.  H«  SmsLDs. 

Stale  of  Ohio,  Mahoning  County,  88.  : 

Zeoas  Turner  and  II.  J.  SbieUls  being  duly  sworn,  says  tbat  tbey  measured  the  land 
on  which  J.  II.  Shields  raised  a  crop  of  oats,  which  he  enters  for  the  premium  oifered  by 
the  Mahoning  County  Agricultural  Society  for  IcTd,  and  tbat  there  were  ten  acres,  and 
no  more. 

his 

ZeNA.^  ^,:  TCRNER. 

mark. 
H.  J.  Shields. 

I,  Zenas  Turner,  further  swear  tbat  I  weighed  the  oats  raised  on  the  land  measured 

by  II.  J.  Shields  and  myself,  and  there  were  six  hundretl  and  forty-six  bushels  and  ten 

pounds,  at  thirty  pounds  to  the  bubhel. 

his 
Zenas  -f  Turner, 
maik. 

Signed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  27th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1878. 

Ralph  Agxew,  Ju8tice  of  the  Peace. 


MORROW  COUNTY. 
wheat. 

The  first  premium  on  a  field  of  wheat  was  awarded  to  £.  Y.  Kingman.  This  was  a 
pif'ce  of  black  land,  well  drained,  containing  1^  acres.  Three  crops  cf  corn  and  one  of 
oats  were  grown  in  succession  upon  the  land.  About  September  1,  1877,  the  oats  stub- 
ble was  plowed  six  inches  deep  and  about  twenty- two  two-horse  wagon  loads  «>f  thirty- 
six  bushels  each  of  well  rotted  stable  and  sheep  shed  manure  was  evenly  scattered  over 
the  plowed  ground.  Between  September  10  and  15,  t?i  bushels  of  Fultz  wheat  was  sown 
broad-CQst  and  harrowed  in ;  wheat  cut  with  reaper  Ist  day  of  July  ;  threshed  48  bush- 
els, machine  measure,  and  50^  bushels  struck  measure ;  weighed  65  lbs.  per  bushel, 
struck  measure,  or  43  bushels  per  acre. 

The  second  premium  on  wheat  was  awarded  to  Lafayette  Gates.  As  per  statement, 
be  plowed  1  1-16  acres  sward,  five  years  old,  August  1,  1877.  Soil,  clay,  mixed  with 
sandstone;  harrowed  as  soon  as  plowed,  on  20. h  of  August;  top  dressed  with  twenty 
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loBils  barnyard  mannre,  stirred  np  well  with  a  doable  sbovel  plow,  and  September  13, 
sowed  uinety  poonds  of  Clawsm  wheat".,  broadcait,  uhoveied  it  in  and  then  harrowed 
the  groand.  Har^sted  July  8,  threshed  Augubt  25,  and  obtaioed  3:f^  bu&hclj,  machine 
meaaure,  or  3G  4-17  bobhelfl  per  acre. 


STARK  COUNTY. 

WflKAT. 

Slate  of  Ohio,  CovnUj  of  SlarJe,  sa. : 

Before  me,  the  under^igDed  authority,  appeared  Jesse  Deuell  and  Charles  W.  Sherman, 
who  make  oath  and  say  that  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  A.D.  1878,  at  the  rt-q'ieflt  of 
Alexander  Harford,  they  measured  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  the  property  of  said  Hur- 
ford,  located  in  Canton  township,  in  said  county,  the  area  thereof  bein^^  seven  and  teven- 
tenths  (7  7-10)  acres.  Affiants  further  say  that  on  or  about  the  Ibt  day  of  September, 
A.D.  1878,  they  helped  to  thresh  the  wheat  grown  upon  said  area  of  seven  acres  and 
seven-tenths,  and  measured  the  yield  thereof,  and  found  it  to  be  348  bnbhels,  being 
46  9-10  bushels  to  the  acre ;  that  subnequently  they  weighed  the  same,  and  found  the 
yield  to  be  3.'!)  6-10  bnshels,  being  48  46-100  bushels  per  acre.  Said  wheat  being  what  is 
termed  **Fullz  wheat." 

J.  L.  Dkuell, 
Charles  W.  Sherman. 

Sworn  to  by  the  said  Jesse  Deuell  and  Charles  W.  Sherman  before  me,  and  by  them 
signed  in  my  presence  this  —  day  of  October,  A.D.  Ih78. 

E.  M.  Grimes,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

I  herewith  give  you  a  statement  of  the  culture  of  the  crop  of  wheat  which  I  this  year 
entered  in  competition  for  the  premium  on  wheat.  I  cleared  the  fie'd  in  the  years  1867 
and  1868,  and  in  the  fall  of  1868  I  gave  it  one  plowing  and  sowed  it  with  Mediterraoean 
wheat,  and  harvested  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre  in  18€D.  In  the  spring  of  le70  I 
planted  it  in  com,  and  had  an  excellent  crop,  and  I  again  planted  the  same  field  in  corn 
in  1871,  and  had  a  very  good  crop.  In  the  spring  of  1872  I  sowed  the  same  in  barley, 
and  threshed  about  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  then  gave  the  barley  suibbles  a  very 
heavy  coat  of  manure,  and  then  sowed  it  down  in  wheat  in  the  f<ill  of  l!J72,  and  iu  the 
spring  of  1873  sowed  the  same  in  clover  and  let  it  rest  until  the  fall  of  lfc76,  thiLkiog 
to  tike  a  crop  of  clover  seed  off  of  it,  but  finding  it  would  make  1:  too  late  to  wait  on 
the  clover  seed,  1  put  the  plows  into  it,  turned  it  under,  and  sowed  it  in  wheat  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1876,  and  the  harvest  of  1877  I  had  a  very  good  cr<»p,  but  wouhl  have 
been  much  better,  but,  unfortunately,  jast  when  the  wheat  was  fairly  coming  into 
blossom,  we  had  a  very  heavy  rain  and  wind  storm,  and  it  blew  the  wheat  down  bO  Hat  that 
it  could  not  till,  and  as  I  had  sown  the  field  in  clover  the  spring  previous,  and  the  wheat 
going  down  so  bad  that  it  smotbered  the  clover,  I  thought  I  would  try  it  again  iu  wheat. 
There  were  a  great  many  stumps  in  the  field,  and  I  went  to  work  and  took  them  all  out, 
except  the  very  largest,  and  then  plowed  it  up  and  sowed  in  wheat  again  the  12th  of 
September,  1877.  The  piece  of  land  is  32  by  38  rods  sqnare,  with  a  little  marbh  or  pond 
In  it,  which  is  110  by  110,  leaving  a  net  acreage  of  7  25-1000  acres,  yielding,  as  it  came 
from  the  machine,  348  bushels,  clean  wheat,  by  measure,  being  an  average  of  4(ii  bubh- 
els  per  acre  by  measure,  or  48  46-60  bushels  by  weight.    I  would  further  btate  this  crop 
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was  no  heavier  in  the  straw  than  last  year,  but  it  was  very  nicely  filled  before  any  of 

it  fell,  and  I  do  think  that  if  I  had  reaped  the  field  instead  of  catting  it  with  the  reaper, 

the  yield  would  have  went  over  50  bushels  per  acre. 

A.  nuRFORD. 

Slate  of  OhiOf  County  of  Slark,  8S, : 

John  Gardner  and  J.  P.  Sunday,  being  duly  sworn,  say  they  accurately  measnred  tho 
laud  upon  which  Samuel  Correll  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  land  is  342  rod^j,  or  2  acres  and  22  rods,  and  no  more. 

John  Gardner, 
J.  P.  Sunday. 

J.  P.  Sunday,  being  duly  sworn,  Says  that  he  measnred  and  weighed  the  wheat  raised 
on  the  above  mentioned  land,  and  that  there  was  eighty- four  and  one-half  (84^)  bushels, 
and  no  more  or  less. 

J.  P.  SUXDAY, 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  SlarJc^  88. : 

Before  me,  the  uudersigned  authority  within  and  for  said  county,  personally  appeared 
John  Gardner  and  J.  P.  Sunday,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  say  that  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  affidavits,  to  which  they  have  subscribed  their  names,  are  true, 
as  they  verily  believe. 
Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  30th  day  of  September,  1878. 

^SKAL  ]  Geo.  E.  Baldwin, 

Kotarp  PuhUcfor  Stark  County^  Ohio. 

The  soil  on  which  the  above  described  crop  of  wheat  was  raised  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
and  was  in  clover  sod  two  years  old.  Plowed  nine  inches  deep  the  latter  part  of  July, 
and  left  in  the  furrow  until  the  latter  part  of  Augubt,  when  it  was  harrowed  four  times 
with  a  CO!  mon  harrow  and  worked  once  with  a  two-horse  cultivator. 

The  sped  was  put  in  with  a  diill,  on  the  loth  day  of  September,  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  haif  bushels  to  the  acie,  of  the  Fultz  variety.  There  was  no  manure  applied  to  the 
land.    The  wheat  was  harvested  on  the  3d  day  of  July. 

The  expense  of  raioing  said  crop  can  be  readily  estimated  by  any  farmer  from  the 

above  statement. 

Samuel  Correll. 

CORN. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Peter  Welker  and  Wm.  W.  Welker,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  we  surveyed  a  certain  piece  of  land  belonging  to  S  E. 
Martin,  in  Perry  township,  St  irk  county,  Ohio,  which  was  planted  with  corn  in  1878, 
and  from  our  survey  the  said  piece  of  land  contains  two  acres,  and  no  more. 

Pktkr  Welkkr. 

Wm.  W.  WlLKER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  by  the  said  Peter  Welker  and  Wm.  W. 

Welker,  this  the  12th  day  of  November,  1878. 

Isaac  II.  Brown,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

CERTIFICATE  OP  WEIGII-MASTER. 

Corn  from  E.  S.  Martin — 

Gross 18,4F0  pounds. 

Tare C.900        " 

Net .--..    Il,5c0  pounds. 
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Massillox,  Ohio,  Deccmher  24,  1878, 
A.  D.  MiLLVR — Sir :  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  the  manner  of  cultivation  of  com 
crop  as  nearly  as  I  can  :  The  ground  upon  which  I  planted  was  an  old  pasture,  plowed 
about  the  middle  of  March,  1878,  with  one  of  L.  M.  Gibb's  Champion  plows,  with  spear 
cutter  attached.  General  depth  about  five  inches.  The  sod  was  harrowed  twice  with  a 
sharp  steel-toothed  harrow  ;  then  it  was  shoveled  with  a  double  shovel  plow  ;  harrowed 
again,  and  marked  both  wajs  with  sharp  plow,  width  between  rows  about  three  feet 
eight  inches ;  planted  May  16th,  from  three  to  four  grains  in  hill ;  coru  was  woiked  from 
first  to  labt  \vith  double  shovel  plow,  being  four  times  in  all  twice  to  the  row.  After 
the  third  plowing  it  was  hand-hoed,  to  free  the  hills  from  weeds.  The  last  cultivation 
was  executed  the  last  weok  iu  June.  It  might  be  well  enough  to  state,  also,  that  after 
the  corn  came  up  I  scattered  corn  (shelled)  all  over  the  field  daily  for  about  one  week 
in  order  to  keep  crows,  blackbirds,  pigeons,  etc.,  Irom  uprooting  my  corn  which  I 
planted. 

E.  S.  Mautin. 

OATS. 

State  of  OhiOt  Stark  Count y^  ss. : 

J.  P.  Sunday  and  G.  C.  Pontius  being  duly  sworn,  say  they  have  accurately  measured 
the  land  upon  which  Samuel  Correli  raised  a  crop  of  oath  the  past  season,  and  the 
qaantity  of  laud  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- five  and  one- half  rods  and  no  more. 

J.  P.  Sunday, 

G.  C.  POXTCIS, 
J.  P.  Sunday  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  weighed  the  oats  raised  on  the  above 
mentioned  land,  and  that  there  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  bushels  and  seven 
pounds  of  oats,  and  no  less. 

J.  P.  Sunday. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  let  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1878. 

[seal]  a.  Pontius,  Notary  Puhlio. 

The  land  on  which  I  raised  the  above  crop  of  oats  is  second  bottom,  loamy  soil, 
with  gravel  subsoil ;  was  a  corn  stubble,  having  been  in  corn  two  years  in  succes- 
sion ;  manured  at  the  rate  of  ten  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre  when  put  in  corn  first ; 
was  plowed  for  oals  about  the  15th  of  April;  was  harrowed  twice  with  a  common  bar- 
row. The  seed  was  put  in  with  a  drill  on  the  23th  day  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  oats  was  harvested  the  23th  day  of  July. 

Samuel  Correll. 

potatoes. 
state  of  Ohio,  County  of  Stark,  88,: 

Personally  appeared  Peter  Geary  and  John  P.  Geary  before  me,  S.  Slanker,  a  Notary 
Public  in  and  for  Stark  county,  who  made  solemn  oath  that  they  raised  on  one- fourth  of 
an  acre  of  ground,  on  the  Bondfield  Farm,  this  season,  forty-five  bushels  Victor  potatoes. 

Peter  Geary, 
John  P.  Gkary. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  12th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1678. 

[seal.]  8.  Blanker,  Notary  Puhlio. 
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To  the  Stark  County  Agricultural  Society  : 

Oentlkmkx  :  The  two  acres  npon  which  I  raised  the  crop  of  potatoes  exhibited  at 
the  f«*ir  fur  I'rTS  on  sandy  soil.  The  year  1877  the  groaDd  was  pa^turedy  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  tamed  down  eaily.  AfCfr  the  plowing  ihe  ground 
was  harrowed  twice ;  then  scored  abont  three  feet  apart  both  ways.  The  potatoes  were 
put  in  the  gronad  from  fonr  to  five  inches,  covered  \iith  hoe;  planted  aboat  20th  of 
May.  After  plabting,  the  ground  was  rolled  as  soon  as  the  tops  appeared  ;  it  was  har- 
rowed twice,  aud  soon  after  plowed  and  hoed  the  last  time  about  June  20th.  Four  days 
were  spent  in  picking  the  bugs  off.    From  three  to  fjur  eyes  were  pat  In  a  hill.    The 

variety  was  the  Victor. 

Andrew  Pearsox. 

To  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  Stark  County  Agricultural  Society  : 

We,  Lewis  BlooniQnld  and  Lorin  C.  Wise,  say  that  ^e  have  measured  the  ground  and 
yield  of  potatoes  for  A.  M.  Wise,  and  find  theie  was  one- fourth  of  an  acre  of  land,  and 
the  yield  therefrom  is  forty-two  bushels,  the  product  of  1878. 

L.  A.  Bloom  FIELD, 

LORiN  C.  WlSK. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  this  l^t  day  of  October,  1878. 

K.  Z.  Wise,  Xotary  Fublio, 

I  raised  the  above  crop  of  potatoes  on  new  ground— ground  that  had  not  been  farmed 
previously.  Scored  it  out  one  way,  and  planted  in  hill8  about  sixteen  inches  apart,  two 
out  potatoes  being  put  in  a  hill.  Planted  the  latter  pai  t  of  Mayj  and  worked  three  times 
with  shovel-plow,  hoeing  the  last  time.    No  manure  used. 

P.  S.— Scored  out  three  and  one-half  feet  apart. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  M.  Wise. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 

CORN. 

11.  C.  Fuller  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  a  jcrop  of  com 
of  two  acies.     This  field  has  been  planted  two  years  in  succession  in  corn. 

1878.  Dr. 

April  15.    To  30  loads  of  manure,  at  50  cents  per  load $15  00 

22.  Tv,l  day's  plowing,  at  ♦2.50  per  day 2  50 

23.  To  1  day's  plowing,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  CO 

May    13.    To  1  day*s  rolling  and  harrowing,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

14.  .To  i  day's  marking  out  corn  ground,  at  12  00  per  day 66 

15.  To  14  quarts  of  seed  corn,  at  ll  00  per  bushel 1  25 

13.    To  4  men  i  day  each,  at  90  cents  per  day 90 

30.    To  1  daj's  cultivating,  at  $2.60  per  day 2  50 

30.    To  1  day's  hoeing,  at  90  cents  per  day 90 

Jane  13.    To  1  day's  caltivating,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

13.    To  today's  hoeing,  at  90 cents  per  day 135 

July   12.    To  1  da; 's  plowing  out  corn,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

13.    To  H  day's  hoeing,  at  90  cents  per  day 1  35 

Sept.  24.    To  2  days' cutting  up  corn,  at  90  cents  per  day 1  ^0 

Oct    30.    To  4  days' hneking,  at  75^cent8;per  day 3  00 

Total $41  21 
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State  of  Ohio,  County  of  TrumlmU,  88. : 

John  Fuller  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  npon  which 
n.  C.  Fnller  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past  season^  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  two  acres 
and  no  more. 

Jonx  Fuller. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  Jst  day  of  November,  1878. 

James  A.  Blackburn,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Trumhull,  88. : 

n.  C.  B^uIIer  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past  season  upon 
the  ground  measured  by  John  Fnller,  and  that  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  thereon  waa 
four  hundred  bushels,  aud  no  les;*,  measured  in  a  sealed  measure;  and  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivatiou,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  bebt  of  my  knowledge. 

II.  C.  Fuller. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  4  th  day  of  November,  AD.  1*78. 

James  A.  Blackburn,  Justice  of  the  Ptace. 

H.  C.  Fuller  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  cost  of  cnltivating  a  crop  of  com 
of  two  acres.    The  field  has  been  planted  two  years  in  succession  in  corn. 

1878.  Dr. 

April  15.    To  30  loads  of  manure,  at  GO  cents  per  load $15  00 

24.  To  1  da>'s  plowing,  at  |2  50  per  day 2  60 

25.  To  1  da^'tt  plowing,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

May    13.    To  i  day's  rolling  and  harroviiug,  at  $2.50  per  dHy.... 2  50 

,   14.  To  i  day's  marking,  at  $2  00  per  day ^ 66. 

16.  To  14  quarts  seed  corn,  at  $1.00  per  bushel 1  25 

16.  To  4  men  i  day  each,  at  DO  cents  per  day 90 

Jane     1.  To  1  day's  cultivating,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  CO 

1.  To  1  day's  hoeiog,  at  90  cents  per  day 90 

24.  To  I  daj's  cultivatiug,  at  %l  50  per  day 2  50 

25.  To  li  day's  hoeing,  at  90  cents .' 1  35 

July    15.  To  1  day's  plowing  out  corn,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

16.    To  li  day's  hoeiog,  at  90  cents  per  day 1  35 

Sept.  25.    To  2  days'  cutting  up  corn,  at  90  cents  per  day..... 1  80 

Nov.     2.    To  4  days' husking,  at  75  cents  per  day 3  00 

Toial $41  21 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Trumhullf  88. : 

John  Fuller  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  npon  whicb 
H.  C.  Fuller  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  two  acres 
and  no  more. 

Join?  Fpllkh. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  Ist  day  of  November,  1678. 

James  A.  Blackburn,  Justice  of  the  Peac€, 

State  of  Ohio,  County  of  Trumhull,  m,  ; 

A.  C.  Fuller  being  duly  sworn,  f>ays  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season  npoB 
the  ground  measured  by  John  Fuller,  and  that  the  quantity  of  com  raised  thereon  was 
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three  handred  and  sixty-two  and  Bix-seveDths  buf-hels,  and  no  less,  measured  in  a  sealed 
measure ;  and  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  Aorrect  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

TI.  C.  FULLKR. 

8wom  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  this  4th  day  of  November,  AD.  1878. 

James  A.  Blackuurx,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

• 
Slate  of  OhiOt  Count;/  of  TrumhuU,  ««. ;         ^ 

J.  L.  Kennedy  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accnrately  measured  the  land  npon 

which  £.  Alderman  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is 

two  acres  and  no  more. 

James  L.  Kenxedt. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  November,  1878. 

D.  E.  Gilbert,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Slate  Ohio,  Counfy  of  Trumhullf  88. : 

£.  Alderman  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past  season  npon 
the  ground  measured  by  J.  L.  Kennedy  ;  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon  was  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  bushels  and  twenty  poundt*,  and  no  le^s;  and  the  statement 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation  is  correct,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

£.  Alderman. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  November,  1878. 

D.  R.  Gilbert,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Statement  of  cost,  and  manner  of  cultivation : 

Plowing  and  harrowing,  2  days |4  00 

Planting,  1  day 75 

Cultivating,  1^  day 1  75 

Hoeing,  2  days 1  50 

Total  cost |8  00 

T^e  ground  was  sod  ;  black  loamy  soil.  No  manure  of  any  kind  was  used.  Planted 
on  the  18th  day  of  May,  in  rows  three  and  one-half  feet  apart.  Cultivated  with  shovel- 
plow. 

State  of  OhiOf  TrumhuU  County,  ss. : 

David  Caldwell,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  John  N.  MoCombs  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of 

land  is  two  acres  and  no  more. 

David  Caldwell, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  Ist  dry  of  November,  A.D.  1878. 

W.  H.  McMuRRAY,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

State  of  Ohio,  TrumhuU  County j  ss.: 

John  N.  McCombs,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn,  the  past  sea- 
son, upon  the  ground  measured  by  David  Caldwell,  and  that  the  quantity  of  corn  raised 
thereon  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- tight  bushels,  of  eevecty  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
and  no  less.    The  cultivation  of  this  com  was  in  the  usual  way,  without  any  fertilizer 

or  manure. 

John  N.  McCombs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  Ist  day  of  November,  A.D. 

187a 

W.  n,  McMcRBAY,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
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The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  »8.: 

David  Caldwell,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  John  N.  McCombs  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is 

two  acres  and  no  more. 

David  Caldwfll, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  Ist  day  of  Nuvember,  A.D.  lc;78. 

W.  H.  McMuKKAY,  Jubiice  oj  the  Peace, 
The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  Connty^  %%.: 

John  N.  McCombs,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  corn  the  past  season 

upon  the  ground  measured  i  y  David  .Caldwell,  and  that  the  qTiantity  of  corn  laised 

thereon  was  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  bushels,  of  seventy  pounds  to  the  bushel  abd 

no  less.    The  cultivation  of  this  corn  was  in  the  usual  way,  without  any  feitilizer  or 

manure. 

John  N.  McCosjds. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribe  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  first  day  of  November,  A  D. 

1878.  W.  II.  McMuUKAY,  Juetice  of  the  Peace. 

oats 

H.  C.  Fuller  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  cost  of  cultivating  two  acres  of 
oats.    Corn  stubble  turned  over : 

1878.  Dr. 

April  4.    To  1  daj's  plowing,  at  |2  50  per  day $•>  50 

5.    To  I  day's  plowing,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

9.    To  i  day*8  harrowing,  at  $ '.50  per  day , 1  25 

18.  To  1  day's  harrowing  in  oats,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  CO 

19.  To  i  day's  rolling,  at  #1.00  per  day 33 

19.    To  5  bushels  of  seed  oat-*,  at  40  cents  per  bushel 2  CO 

July  31.  To  \  day's  reaping  oats  with  machine,  at  75o.  per  acre 1  50 

31.  To  1  day's  binding,  at  90  cents  per  day 90 

Aug.  16.  To  2  hands  hauling  in  oats,  at  90  cents  per  day 1  gO 

Cept.  "2.  To  threshing  144  bushels,  at  2ic.  per  bushel 3  CO 

Total %i6  «8 

Tho  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  as.:      ^ 

John  Fuller,  being  dnly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
n.  C.  Fuller  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  two. acres 
and  no  more. 

John  Fuller. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  Ist  day  of  November,  A.D.  1678. 

Jas.  a.  Blackburn,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Tne  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  ss.: 

H.  C.  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season  upon 
the  ground  measured  by  John  Fuller,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oa';s  raised  thereon  was 
144  bushels  and  no  less,  measured  in  a  sealed  measure,  and  the  statements  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

H.  C.  Fuller, 
Sworn  to  before  m6  this  4  th  day  of  November,  A  D.  1878. 

Jas.  a.  Blackburn,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
19 
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H.  C.  Poller  makes  tbe  followiDg  statement  of  the  cost  of  caltivatiDg  two  acres  of 
oats.    Com  stabble  tamed  over: 

1878.  Dr. 

April  2.    To  1  day's  plowing,  at  $2.50  per  day $2  50 

3.    To  1  day's  plowing,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

8.    To  i  da^'d  harrowing,  at  $2.50  per  day 1  25 

18.  To  1  day's  harrowing  in  oats,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

19.  To  i  day's  rolling,  at  ♦1.00  per  day 33 

19.    To  5  bashels  of  seed  oats,  at  40c.  per  baehol 2  00 

July  31.    To  i  day's  reaping  oats  with  machine,  at  75c.  per  acre 1  50 

31.    Tol  day's  binding,  at  90c.  per  day 90 

Ang.  15.    To  2  hands  banling  in  oats,  at  90o.  per  day 1  80 

Sept.  2.    To  threshing  146  bushels,  at  2^0.  per  bushel 3  65 

Total $18  93 

The  Stale  of  OAio,  Trumbull  County,  ««.: 

John  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 

H.  C.  Fuller  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  two  acres 

and  no  more. 

John  Fulleb. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  November,  A.l).  1878. 

Jas.  a.  Blackburn,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  as,: 

H.  C.  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season  npon 
the  ground  measured  by  John  Fuller,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oats  raised  thereon  was 
146  bushels  and  no  less,  measured  in  a  sealed  measure,  and  the  statement  in  regard  to 
the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

H.  C.  FULLBR. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  9th  day  of  November,  1878. 

Jas.  a.  Bl.'^ckburn,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  ss.: 

David  Caldwell,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  John  N.  McCombs  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land 

is  two  acres,  and  no  more. 

David  Caldwell. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  1st  day  of  November,  A.D.  1878. 

W.  H.  McMuRRAY,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  ss,: 

John  N,  McCombs,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  sea- 
son, npon  the  ground  measured  by^avid  Caldwell,  and  the  quantity  of  oats  raised 
thereon  was  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels,  and  no  less.  The  cultivation  of  this  oats 
was  in  the  usual  way,  without  fertilizer  or  manure. 

John  N.  McCombs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  1st  day  of  November,  AD.  1878. 

W.  H.  McMuRRAT,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
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The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  ««.; 

David  Caldwell,  beiog  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  John  N.  MoCombs  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land 

is  two  acres,  and  no  more. 

David  Caldwkix. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  1st  day  of  November,  A.D.  187& 

W.  H.  McMuRRAY,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  es.: 

John  N.  McConibs,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  oats  the  part  sea* 

son,  upon  the  ground  measured  by  David  Caldwell,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oats  raised 

thereon  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels,  and  no  lees.    The  cultivation  of  this  oata 

was  in  the  usual  way,  without  fertilizer  or  manure. 

John  N.  McCombs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  Ist  day  of  November,  A.D.  1878» 

W.  H.  McMuRRAT,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

FLAX. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  ss,: 

Emory  Dillon,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  Leroy  Fuller  raised  a  crop  of  flax  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  la 

two  acres,  and  no  more. 

Emoby  Dillon. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  November,  AD.  1878. 

James  A.  Blackbubn,  Justice  of  the  Peatse* 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  ss.: 

Leroy  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  raised  a  crop  of  flax  the  past  season,  upon  the 
ground  measured  by  Emory  Dillon,  and  that  the  quantity  of  flax  seed  raised  thereon 
was  twenty* five  bushels  and  one  pound,  and  no  less,  by  weight;  and  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation  are  correct,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Lebot  Fulleb. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  November,  A.D.  1878. 

Jaices  a.  Blackbubn,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Cost  of  Cultivation— Two  Acres  Old  Pasture, 

March  30.  1  day's  plowing |2  50 

April       3.  i  day's  plowing 126 

22.  U  bushels  seed * 2  25 

23.  1  day's  sowing  and  harrowing 2  50 

24.  i  day's  harrowing 1  26 

August  10.  i  day's  mowing 62 

12.    f  day's  mowing 93 

16-17.    U  day's  threshing 3  00 

19.    i  day's  cleaning  seed 1  00 

Total $15  30 
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2ke  State  of  Ohio,  Trumhull  County,  $$.: 

David  Caldwell,  being  daly  sworD,  says  that  he  accoratel j  measared  the  land  apon 
which  John  N.  McCombs  raided  a  crop  of  flax  the  past  seasuD,  aod  the  qaautity  of  land 
is  two  acres,  and  no  more. 

David  Caldwkll. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  1st  day  of  November,  A.D.  1878. 

W.  U.  McMuBRAY,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
'  The  Slate  of  Ohio,  Trumhull  County,  es.r 

John  N.  McCombs,  being  duly  swcro,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  flax  the  past  sea- 
son, npon  the  ground  measured  by  David  Caldwell,  and  that  the  quantity  of  flax  raised 
thereon  was  thirty  bushe's,  and  no  less.  The  cultivation  of  this  flax  was  in  the  usual 
way,  without  fertilizer  or  manure. 

John  N.  McCombs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  Ist  day  of  November,  A.D.  1878. 

W.  U.  McMuRRAY,  Juetioe  of  the  Peace, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Trumbull  County  Agricultural  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing premiums  were  awarded  on  crops : 

Corn, 

1st,  E.  Alderman,  Fowler $10  00 

2d,  H.  C.  Fuller,  Braceville G  00 

Oaie. 

1st,  H.  C.  Fuller,  Braceville $10  00 

2d,  JohnN.  McCombs,  Champion 5  00 

Flax, 

1st,  Leroy  Fuller,  Warren $10  00 

2d,  John  N.  McCombs,  Champion 6  00 

Potatoes, 

1st,  H.  C.  Fuller,  Braceville $10  CO 

2d,  H.  C.  Fuller,  Braceville 5  00 

FLAX. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumhull  County,  w. 

DAvid  Caldwell,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  John  N.  McCombs  raised  a  crop  of  flax  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land 

is  two  acres  and  no  more. 

David  Caldwkll. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  first  day  of  November,  1878. 

W.  H.  McMuRRAY,  Justice  of  the  Peaoe, 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumhull  County,  ss, 

John  N.  McCombf,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  flax  the  past  season 
upon  the  ground  measured  by  David  Caldwell,  and  the  quantity  of  flax  raised  thereon 
was  twenty -six  bushels  and  no  less.  The  cultivation  of  this  flax  was  in  the  usual  way, 
without  fertilizer  or  manure.  John  N.  McCo&ibs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Champion,  this  first  aay  of  November,  1678. 

W.  H.  McMurrat,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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POTATOES. 

IT.  C.  Faller  makes  the  foUowiog  Btatement  of  the  cost  of  cnltivatiDg  a  crop  of  pota* 
toes  on  one-half  acre.    Planted  two  years  in  sucesbion  in  potatoes : 

1878. 

May        1.  To  15  loads  of  manure,  at  GCc.  per  load |7  50 

1,  To  I  day's  plowing,  at  $2.50  pel  day 2  CO 

3.  To  4  day's  harrowing,  at  $2  50  per  day 125 

18.  To  i  day's  harrowing  and  marking,  at  $2.50  per  day 62 

18.  To  3  bushels  of  seed,  at  30o.  per  bushel 90 

18.  To  I  day's  planting,  at  90c.  per  day CO 

Jane       3.  To  ^  day's  cultivating,  at  $2.50  per  day 1  25 

3.  To  i  day's  hoeing,  at  9.^.  per  day 45 

19.  To  ^  day's  cultivating,  at  $2  50  per  day 125 

19.  To  i  day's  hoeing,  at  90o.  per  day 45 

Jnly      12.    To  i  day's  plowing,  at  $2  50  per  day 125 

12.    To  i  day's  hoeing,  at  00c.  per  day 45 

October  5.    To  2  days*  digging  potatoes,  at  90c.  per  day *  1  60 

7.    To  i  day's  digging  potatoes,  at  90c.  per  day 45 

$20  72 
The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumlull  County,  se. 

John  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
II.  C.  Fuller  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  one- 
half  acre  and  no  more.  Joux  Fuller.   . 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  November,  1878. 

J.  A.  Blackburx,  JusUoe  of  the  Peace. 
The  State  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  w.  ; 

II.  C.  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  sa\  s  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season 
upon  the  ground  measured  by  John  Fuller,  and  the  quantify  of  potatoes  raised  thereon 
was  eighty-five  bushels  and  no  less,  measured  in  a  sealed  measure,  and  the  statements  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  culiivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowlt* dge. 

H.  C.  Fuller, 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  November,  1878. 

James  A.  Blackburn,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Potato  crop  of  one- half  acre«  by  n.  C.  Fuller.    This  field  has  been  planted  twoyoar 
in  succession  in  potatoes : 

1878. 
May       2.    To  15  loads  of  manure,  at  50c.  per  load $7  50 

2.  To  I  day's  plowing,  at  $2.50  per  day 2  50 

4.  To  i  day's  harrowing,  at  $2.f.O  per  day 1  25 

20.    To  i  day 's  harrowing  and  marking,  at  $2  50  per  day 62 

20,    To  3  bushels  of  seed,  at  30c.  per  bubhel 90 

20.  To  I  day's  planting,  at  90c.  per  day 60 

June      4.    To  4  day's  cultivating,  at  $2.50  per  day 1  25 

4,    To  i  day's  hoeing,  at  90c.  per  day 45 

20.    To^  daj's  cultivating,  at  $2.50  per  day 1  25 

20,    To  i  day's  hoeing,  at  90  cents  per  day 45 
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Jnly     13.  To  i  day's  plowing  potatoes,  at  $2.50  per  day $125 

13.  To  i  da^'s  hoeiog,  at  90o.  per  day  45 

Oct.      11.  To  2  days'  digg'iDg  potatoes,  at  90o.  per  day 180 

12.  To  i  day 's  digging  potatoes,  at  90c.  per  day 45 

$20  72 
The  State  of  OhiOf  Trumbull  County,  ««. 

John  Fnller,  being  daly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  measnred  the  land  upon  which 
H.  C.  Faller  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  one- 
half  acre  and  no  more.  John  Fullkr. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  this  1st  day  of  November,  1878. 

James  A.  Blackdurn,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
StaU  of  Ohio,  Trumbull  County,  m. 

H.  C.  Fuller,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season 
mpon  the  ground  measured  by  John  Fuller,  and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  thereon 
was  seventy-five  bushels  and  no  less,  measnred  in  a  sealed  measure,  and  the  statements 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 

H,  C.  Fuller. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  this  4  th  day  of  November.  1878. 

James  A.  Blackburn,  Juetioe  of  the  Peace, 
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DISF.ASES  OF   CATTLE. 


AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  SHORTHORN  CONVENTION,  JANUARY  7,  1878. ' 


BY  PROFESSOR  N.  8.  TOWNSHEND. 


Mr.  President  :  If  I  were  as  well  known  to  all  the  gentlemen  present 
as  I  am  to  yourself,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  by 
way  of  preface.  But  to  prevent  any  possible  misunderstanding,  I  wish 
to  Bay,  at  the  outset,  that,  strictly  speaking,  I  am  not  a  Veterinarian.  This, 
however,  is  true,  my  early  life  was  largely  spent  among  animals,  and  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  their  various  ailments.  Subse- 
quently, when  a  practicing  physician,  I  never  hesitated  to  render  medical 
or  surgical  assistance  to  animals  when  my  services  were  desired.  And 
now,  without  pretending  to  be  an  authority  on  such  subjects,  I  take 
pleasure  in  describing  to  you  some  of  the  cattle  diseases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  State  requested  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
losses  sustained  in  Ohio  from  animal  diseases.  I  was  compelled  to  say 
that  I  knew  nothing  certainly  of  the  amount  of  loss  actually  resulting 
from  such  cause,  and  suggested  that  certain  questions  b^  printed  on  the 
assessors'  blanks,  the  answers  to  which  would  put  us  in  possession  of  fome 
facts.  This  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  from  the  returns  obtained  it 
appears  that  the  losses  resulting  from  diseases  of  animals  for  the  year 
previous  amounted  to  $2,511,049.  The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  of  the 
State  is  assessed  at  $73,131,110;  but  if,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  this 
assessment  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  actual  value,  then'  the  real 
worth  of  our  live  stock  is  $117,156,676,  and  on  the  same  ratio  our  losses 
for  the  year  amount  to  $3,766,573,  or  about  three  and  a  fourth  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value.  The  losses  sustained  from  diseases  of  horned  cattle  were 
only  one  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  their  value ;  the  losses  from  disease 
of  horses  was  two  per  cent.,  of  sheep  one  and  three-fourths  per  cent.,  and 
from  diseases  of  swine  twenty-four  per  cent.  Although  the  reported  loss 
to  the  owners  of  cattle  is  less  than  from  any  other  kind  of  stock,  it 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $280,000,  and  this  sum  increased  to  what  would 
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represent  the  actual  value  amounts  for  the  year  to  $420,000,  which  is  a 
heavy  lax  on  the  profits  of  cattle  owners,  and  a  sum  large  enough  to  de- 
mand our  attention. 

Now  permit  me  to  refer  to  some  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  which  may,  in 
part,  have  occasioned  this  loss.  In  the  dairy  region  of  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Sta'e  severe  losses  are  occasionally  sustained  from  abortion^  or 
loss  of  tlie  calf,  before  the  natural  period  of  gestation  is  completed.  Such 
cases  fall  into  two  classes — sporadic  or  accidental,  epizootic  or  conta- 
gious. Accidental  cases  are  brought  on  by  violence,  by  sudden  fright,  by 
drinking  too  freely  of  ice-cold  water,  or  from  eating  unusual  quantities 
of  grain  or  oiher  kinds  of  food  that  occasion  indigestion  and  colic.  Some 
suspect,  I  think  without  sufficient  foundation,  that  the  smut  upon  corn 
produces  abortion;  others,  and  probably  with  better  reason,  think  it 
may  sometimes  be  caused  by  the  ergot,  which,  in  wet  seasons,  is  found 
upon  hay.  From  whatever  cause  the  disturbance  comes,  the  cow  mani- 
fests uneasiness,  or  perhaps  gives  evidence  of  pain,  and  she  will  probably 
have  a  mucous  or  bloody  discharge  from  the  vagina.  Such  symptoms 
during  gestation  are  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  an  approaching  abor- 
tion. When  this  affection  becomes  contagious  in  any  locality,  no  special 
cause  other  than  contagion  need  be  sought  for;  but,  whether  contagious 
or  accidental,  the  symptoms  and  results  are  substantially  the  same.  In 
treating  these  cases  the  sick  animal  should  be  thoroughly  isolated,  and 
sh'-uld  be  made  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as  possible;  and  if  there  is  an 
appearance  of  pain  an  ounce  of  laudanum  may  be  administered.  The 
laudanum  may  be  mixed  with  water  or  milk,  and  given  by  the  mouth, 
but  it  is  better  to  introduce  it  by  means  of  a  syringe  into  the  rectum;  if 
necessary  it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  in  twenty  four  hours. 

The  President :  What  has  been  the  success  of  this  treatment  in  epi- 
zootic cases? 

Dr.  TownsTiend  :  When  the  disease  has  become  contagious  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  vigorous  means  of  disinfection,  fumigation  with  burning 
sulphur,  or  tar,  or  free  sprinkling  of  dilute  carbolic  acid.  Such  measures, 
so  far  as  I  have  had  opportuities  of  observing,  have  been  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  malady. 

Mr.  Stevens:  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  virtue  of  hempseed  as  a 
preventive  of  abortion  f 

Dr.  Townshend  :  I  do  not  An  extract  prepared  from  the  tops  of  the 
hemp  plant  (Cannbis  Indica)  may  be  found  in  the  drug  stores.  This  is 
a  powerful  narcotic,  and  would  promptly  allay  pain,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  employed  in  such  cases.  The  seed  of  the  American 
hemp  (Canabis  sativa)  is  not  supposed  to  have  much  medicinal  power. 
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Mr.  Gregg :  Is  the  separation  ot  the  cow  from  her  fellows  intended 
for  her  own  benefit  or  to  prevent  contagion  ? 

Dr.  Townshend:  In  an  obviously  accidental  cage  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  ot  the  cow  herself,  to  secure  /or  her  quiet  and  noninterference, 
but  the  peculiar  sj'mpathy  of  all  animals  in  this  condition  would  render 
isolation  desirable  in  behalf  of  animals  not  afftcted. 

A  Member:     Is  abortion  liable  to  be  fatal  to  cows? 

Dr.  Townshend:  Not  often  ;  the  principil  evil  of  abortion  is  the  loss 
of  the  calf;  the  cow,  after  abortion,  does  not  milk  as  well  as  after  j»ar- 
turition  at  full  term,  and  she  does  not  so  certainly  come  n^ith  calf  again. 

Another  serious  and  often  fatal  disease  among  cows  is  what  is  sometimes 
called  "falling  after  calving."  Of  this  there  are  two  or  three  distinct 
forms;  in  reality  they  are  different  diseases.  First,  there  is  what  is 
known  to  veterinarians  as  Parturient  Apoplexy.  This  occurs  almost 
immediately  after  calving,  and  especially  tflects  good  milkers,  and  cowfl 
that  are  too  fleshy.  It  is  characterized  by  insensibility  and  helplessness, 
and  is  frequently  followed  by  death  in  a  day  or  two.  Another  kind  of 
falling  manifests  itself  two  or  three  days  after  calving,  or  when  the  full 
flow  of  milk  is  expected,  therefore  it  ns  sometimes  called  Milk  Fever. 
It  commences  as  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  but  the  inflammation  rap- 
idly extends  to  the  peritoneum  or  inner  lining  of  the  cavity  cf  the  ab- 
domen— veterinarians  usually  call  this  Peritonitis,  or,  sometimes.  Partu- 
rient Fever.  A  third  form  of  disease  may  come  on  a. week  or  two  after 
calving,  and  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  putrt scent  matters  which 
were  not  properly  dischaiged  ;  this  is  known  as  Septic  Fever.  These 
difl^erent  diseases,  or  different  forms  of  disease,  are  all  connected  wiih 
calving,  but  they  wiK  be  readily  distinguicjhed.  As  might  le  supposed, 
they  require  very  different  modes  of  treatment.  For  the  first  named  or 
Parturient  Apoplexy,  it  is  especially  true  that  prevention  is  the  best 
treatment.  It  is  most  likely  t  j  occur  with  cows  that  have  had  two  or 
three  calves  before,  ani  as  I  have  already  siid,  are  great  milkers  or  in 
full  flesh.  This  will  suggest  especial  watchfulness  of  such,  and  will 
prompt  to  the  moderation  of  their  feed,  and  to  the  use  of  small  doses  of 
salts  for  a  short  time  before  calving  is  expected.  If,  in  spite  of  care,  or 
for  the  want  of  it,  a  cow  is  attacked  in  this  way,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
bleed  in  the  first  instance,  to  relieve  congestion  of  the  brain ;  then,  to  ex- 
cite the  heart's  action,  a  stimulant,  such  as  whisky  or  ammonia,  may  be 
required,  and  this  should  be  followed  by  an  active  and  siimulaling  ca- 
thartic, such  as  aloes,  or  cantor  oil,  with  croton  oil  in  combination.  In 
cases  of  Peritonitis,  attended  with  pain  and  bloating,  the  chief  reliance 
is  upon  repeated  doses  of  castor  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine.     Some- 
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times  laudanum  is  needed  where  the  pain  appears  to  be  severe.  For 
tunately  this  treatment  is  frequently  successful.  In  septic  fever  the 
treatment  is  antiseptic  and  supporting.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  given 
with  the  drink,  and  small  quantities  of  carbolic  acid,  in  warm  water,  is 
injected  into  the  vagina.  At  the  same  time  the  food  should  be  both  nu- 
tritious and  digestible.  Sometimes  tonics,  such  as  gentian,  and  sulphate 
of  iron  may  be  needed  before  the  cow  will  fully  recover. 

Retention  of  the  membranes,  or  **  failure  to  cleanse,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  may  occasion  the  Septic  Fever  just  referred  to,  or  it  may  simply  • 
produce  an  unthrifty  condition.  Every  farmer  feels  the  importance  of 
having  the  membranes  which  envelop  the  calf  properly  removed  in  a 
short  time  after  a  cow  has  calved.  The  uterus  of  a  cow  does  not  con- 
tract fully  for  two  or  three  days,  so  that  if  the  membranes  are  retained, 
there  is  usually  but  little  di£Bculty  in  removing  them  by  the  hand 
within  that  period.  Frequently,  however,  this  is  not  necessary,  for  the 
object  may  be  more  easily  secured  by  the  prompt  administration  of  one 
or  two  doses  of  medicine.  I  have  generally  used  half  a' pound  of  Glau- 
ber's salts  dissolved  in  a  quart  or  more  of  warm  tansy  tea,  or  an  infusion 
of  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  savin.  A  single  dose  is  usually  suflScient, 
but  if  not,  a  second  will  be  likely  to  have  the  desired  effect,  if  given 
during  the  first  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Baker :    Did  you  ever  give  the  oil  of  savin  1 

Dr.  Townshend :  I  have  not  used  the  essential  oils  of  savin  or  of  tansy, 
although  I  know  they  would  prove  quite  as  effectual  as  the  infusion,  but 
they  do  not  mix  quite  so  conveniently  with  salts;  they  would,  however, 
mix  very  well  with  castor  oil. 

Mr.  Baker :  I  always  use  the  oil  of  savin,  and  I  never  knew  it  to 
miss.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  he  thinks  it  safe  to  give 
cold  water  to  a  cow  that  has  just  calved? 

Dr.  Townshend :  When  I  have  given  a  dose  of  salts  and  tansy  to 
hasten  cleansing,  I  have  been  particular  to  have  it  quite  warm.  I  think 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  as  already 
stated,  are  occasioned  by  too  early  access  to  cold  water. 

Eversion  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  sometimes  occur  with  cows.  The 
former,  or  eversion  of  the  vagina,  is  a  simple  affair,  usually  the  result  of 
weakness.  The  eversion  of  the  whole  uterus  is  much  more  serious,  and  may 
prove  fatal.  The  best  milker  I  ever  owned  calved  at  full  term  and  without 
difficulty;  an  hour  or  two  after,  probably  in  the  effort  to  cleanse,  she  everted 
the  whole  uterus.  Before  she  was  seen  again  only  a  short  time  had  passed, 
but  the  accident  in  the  mean  time  had  happened,  and  she  was  found 
quite  dead.    The  eversion  of  the  vagina,  when  the  protrusion  is  perhai>8 
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near  the  size  of  a  hat,  may  easily  be  restored  by  placing  the  doubled  fist 
in  the  center  of  the  mass  and  using  gentle  but  steady  pressure  until  the 
whole  returns.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  securing  its  retention.  Some 
seek  to  accomplish  the  result  by  compelling  the  cow  to  stand  in  a  stall 
where  the  floor  or  bedding  is  considerably  higher  behind  than  before.  K 
this  is  not  sufficient,  a  rope  truss  is  employed  by  some  persons,  which  is 
easily  enough  applied,  but  not  very  easy  to  describe.  Others  resort  to  a 
couple  of  stitches  with  a  sacking  needle  and  oiled  ribbon  across  the  vulva 
or  external  opening.  This  is  an  old  practice,  and  of  course  is  efiectual. 
The  eversion  of  the  uterus  is  more  difficult  to  replace,  as  the  large  mass 
may  reach  down  to  the  hocks.  Before  restoration  is  attempted  it  may 
need  to  be  cleansed  with  warm  water ;  then  it  must  be  raised  by  one  or 
two  assistants  and  gradually  returned.  After  replacement  the  measures 
already  described  may  be  employed  to  prevent  a  re-expulsion. 

Mr.  Brown :  I  recollect  that  years  ago  my  father  made  use  of  a  red 
pepper  wash  with  good  success. 

Dr.  Townshend  :  I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  use  of  red  peppei 
in  such  cases.  In  general  I  have  made  no  application  except  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  the  parts.  In  a  single  instance,  where  there  was 
considerable  bleeding,  I  used  a  solution  of  alum  with  a  good  result. 

Inflammation  of  the  udder  is  a  troublesome  and  painful  aflfection  to  which 
cows  are  liable.  This  is  usually  a  simple  form  of  inflammation,  and  is 
readily  overcome  by  frequent  and  careful  milking,  a  little  cooling  physic, 
and  repeated  washings  of  the  inflamed  part  with  cold  water.  Greasy 
applications  and  hot  fomentations  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  cooling  treat- 
ment, and  their  persistent  use  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  inflamed 
quarter.  Last  summer  I  saw  a  cow  in  whose  case  the  inflammation  had 
gone  on  to  gangrene,  and  the  whole  bag  appeared  to  be  sloughing  off. 

Mr.  Brown :  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  saved  a  cow  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  udder,  by  the  use  of  the  milking 
tubes.  Without  the  instrument  it  seemed  impossible  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tended bag;  by  its  use  no  difficulty  was  experienced. 

Dr.  Townshend :  The  milking  tubes  in  such  cases  are  extremely  con- 
venient, and  they  evidently  occasion  much  less  pain  than  the  usual  mode 
of  milking.  When  a  tube  was  not  at  hand,  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
quill  prepared  and  used  instead.  Fistulous  openings  in  the  sides  of  the 
teats  are  occasionally  met  with.  In  any  eflbrt  to  close  them  up  the 
milking  tube  again  comes  into  use.  It  must  be  introduced  and  retained 
in  the  teat  with  sticking  plaster  or  other  means.  The  edges  of  the  side 
openings  are  scarified  and  brought  together  by  a  fine  silk  thread,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  superfluous  opening  will  be  efiectually  closed. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  referred  to  only  a  few  of  the 
many  diseases  that  affect  our  herds.  Several  diseases  more  serious  than 
some  I  have  mentioned  have  been  entirely  omitted  today.  On  snme  of 
them,  such  as  tuberculosis,  Texas  fever,  etc.,  I  have  papers  in  our  State 
Agricultural  Reports,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  those  topics. 

[The  following  article  on  "  Losses  occasioned  by  diseases  of  domestic 
animals"  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Prof.  Townshend  as  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. — Plemixq.] 

LOSSES  OCCASIONED  BY  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

BY  PKOP.  N.  8.  TOWKSHKND. 

The  followiog  paper  on  the  losses  occasioned  by  diseases  of  domestic  animals  is  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  three  questions.  Why  do  so  many  domestic  animals  become  siikf  Why 
do  BO  many  sick  animals  die  ?    And  wbat  may  be  done  to  diminish  snch  losses  ? 

Iq  accordance  with  statistical  requirements  for  current  year,  all  6tjck-owners  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  assessment  were  required  to  repoit  the  number  and  value  of  all 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  lost  by  disease  during  the  year  precedin^^.  In  obedience 
to  this  requiiement  the  following  losses  were  reported  :  Ilorbes,  11,047,  valued  at  fT47,- 
213;  cattle,  1G,420,  valued  at  $280,047;  sheep,  59,120,  valued  at  $148,7C0,  and  hogs, 
306,349,  valued  at  $1,331,655.  An  aggregate  loss  exclusive  of  mules  which  were  not  re- 
ported of  $-2,511,049,  this  is  near  two  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  horses, 
one  and  a  quarter  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of  the  sheep, 
and  over  twenty-four  per  ceLt.  of  the  value  of  the  swine.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  sometimes 
stated,  that  live-stock  in  this  State  are  assessed  at  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  their 
actual  value,  then  the  live- stock  of  the  State  assessed  at  $'3,131,110,  is  actually  worth 
$117,156,674,  and  in  the  same  ratio,  the  losses  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,76(i,573. 
Since  the  losses  sustained  by  owners  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  were  less  than  two  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  these  animals,  it  is  safe  to  infer,  that  they  have  suffered  from  no 
epizootic,  and  that  hogs  only  have  been  subject  to  unusual  mortality. 

WHY  DO  60  MANY  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  BECOME  SICK? 

Domestic  animals  are  sul  jected  to  unnatural  conditions,  as  well  as  to  much  hard  treat- 
ment ;  to  thepe  causes  may  bo  attributed  much  of  their  sickness.  Horses  are  driven  hard 
when  the  weather  is  extremely  cold ;  the  necessarily  increased  amount  of  cold  air  taken 
into  the  lungs,  may  of  itself,  be  enough  to  produce  diseases.  After  hard  driving,  horses 
are  often  allowed  to  stand  only  partially  protected,  or  wholly  unprotected  from  the  cold; 
the  result  is  likely  to  be  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  some  other  ditease  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  Horses  are  frequently  kept  fasting  too  long,  then  they  are  over  fed  or  other- 
wise fed  improperly,  and  hence  colic,  indigestion,  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  Then,  what  innumerable  lamenesses  come  from  over  driving,  over- work,  or  nn- 
skillful  shoeing.  A  valuable  eow  in  full  flesh  may  bring  a  calf,  and  be  allowed  soon  after 
to  driuk  at  a  brook  or  spring;  di inking  freely  of  cold  water  at  such  a  time  may  cause  ik 
chill,  and  this  be  followed  by  Parturient  Fever  and  death  in  a  few  days.^  The  owner  at- 
tiihntes  the  fever  to  septic  abfeorptiou ;  this  may  be  true,  but  it  may  be  equally  true 
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that  one  or  two  pails  fall  of  water  of  moderate  temperature  would  have  prevented  the 
I068.    8heep  are  Bometimes  shorn  while  the  nights  are  too  cold,  althoagh  the  days  may 
be  warm  enough,  and  many  take  pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  consequence. 
In  18G6,  a  succession  of  cold  storms  about  shearing  time  destroyed  a  great  many  thous- 
and sheep  in  Ohio,  almost  all  of  which  might  have  been  saved  if  shearing  had  been  de- 
layed, or  sufficient  shelter  and  protection  had  been  affoided.     The  contagion  of  hog 
cholera  is  believed  by  many  to  be  generated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  evacuations  of  diseased  animals ;  yet  how  few  farmers  take  pains  to  secure 
clean  quaiters  for  their  swine,  even  after  Hog  Cholera  has  made  its  appearance.     How 
entirely  the  natural  instincts  and  mode  of  life  of  the  hog  are  changed  when  his  rootirg 
ia  stopped  and  he  is  fed  exclubively  on  corn,  and  converted  into  a  lard  and  pork  factory. 
Much  sickness  among  animals,  and  loss  to  owners  has  heretofore  occurred  in  Ohio 
from  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  proper  sanitary  If  g's- 
lation.    Only  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  an  act  passed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Texas  fever ;  a  year  before,  a  Columbus  butcher  hired  cattle  pastured  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  ;  at  the  appointed  time  the  cattle  were  brought  to  the  city  and 
slaughtered  for  beef,  and,  probably,  no  one  suspected  that  they  could  spread  disease. 
Bnt  when  the  farmer  on  whose  land  these  cattle  were  pastured,  afterwards  turned  his  . 
own  cattle  upon  the  same  pasture,  he  soon  lost  sixty  good  steers  from  Texas  fever. 
Since  lt^57,  there  has  been  upon  the  t>tatnte  book  a  law  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Foot-Rot 
among  the  flocks  of  Ohio ;  before  that  time  the  value  of  sheep  was  often  seriously  re- 
duced by  this  disease.    The  Epizootic  Influenza  that  destroyed  or  aflected  so  many  horses 
in  1872  and  1873,  was  not  prevented  or  restrained  by  sanitary  legislation.    A  year  or 
two  since,  there  was  an  investigation  of  Hog  Cholera,  but  it  led  to  no  action.    In  this 
State  we  have  no  commission  existing  whose  duty  it  is  to  Ie quire  promptly  into  the  facts 
of  any  epizootic  outbreak,  with  authority,  after  allowing  full  or  partial  compensation  to 
the  owner,  to  destroy  all  animals  liable  to  spread  the  contagion.    Such  provision  has  been 
made  by  several  European  governments  and  is  found  to  be  good  economy. 

WHY  DO  80  MAKT  SICK  AKIMALS  DIE  f 

Because  sick  animals  in  Ohio  receive  little  appropriate  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 
Whatever  the  disease,  many  sick  animtfls  receive  absolutely  no  treatment ;  the  owner 
does  not  understand  the  disease,  does  not  know  what  to  do,  and,  perhaps  widely,  does 
nothing.    In  another  case,  the  owner  of  a  sick  animal  consults  all  his  neighbors,  and 
finally  resolves  on  something,  after  the  opportunity  of  arresting  the  disease  at  its  outset 
by  a  timely  remedy  has  already  passed,  not  realizing  that  late  treatment  is,  practically, 
no  treatment.    Still  worse  is  the  treatment  some  animals  receive.    A  man,  fur  example, 
has  a  sick  cow ;  one  neighbor  calls  the  disease  ''loss  of  cud ;''  another  thinks  it  is  **  hol- 
low horn  ;"  and  a  third  believes  it  is  *'  worm  in  the  tail ,"— for  those  imaginary  diseases 
every  kind  of  nostrum  is  recommended.    If  the  cow  dies,  no  thorough  examination  is 
made  to  find  out  what  the  disease  really  was;  each  neighbor  adheres  to  his  original 
opinion,  and  nothing  is  learned  for  the  management  of  similar  cases  in  future.    It  niay 
be  that  an  animal  is  known  to  have  some  form  of  disease ;  the  owner  of  the  animal  is 
also  the  owner  of  a  work  on  veterinary  medicine,  but,  unfortunately,  he  may  not  be  ac- 
customed to  examine  the  pulse,  has  no  means  to  ascertain  the  temperature,  and  no  skill 
in  Judging  of  the  stage  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  condition  of  his  patient.    He  gives 
what  his  book  advisee,  and  what  would  be  the  right  thing  in  a  particular  stage  of  the 
disease,  bat  which  at  another  stage  may  be  the  worst  thing  possible.    One  difference 
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between  an  intelligent  veterinarian  and  a  person  who  is  not  intelligent  on  the  subject  of 
disease,  is  this :  the  former  prescribes  for  the  condition  of  his  patient,  irrespective  of  the 
name  of  the  disease,  while  the  latter  prescribes  for  the  disease  by  name,  irrespective  of 
the  condition.  Some  farmers  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  the  veterinary 
help  they  reqnire  can  be  obtained  from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper;  bnt  nnless  a  dis- 
ease is  trivial,  or  has  become  chronic,  too  mnch  time  is  likely  to  be  lost  before  this 
method  can  be  made  available.  Few  farmers  can  so  describe  a  case  that  a  veterinarian 
can  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  an  animal,  or  if  that  were  done, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  condition  will  remain  unchanged  until  a  prescription 
finally  appears  in  another  number  of  the  paper.  No  doubt  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  veterinary  topics  is  given  through  agricultural  papers,  but  this  is  rather  ap- 
plicable to  future  than  to  present  cases.  If  a  farmer's  wife  or  child  were  taken  sick,  he 
would  not  sit  down  and  describe  the  case  to  the  editor  of  his  weekly  paper,  and  expect 
the  editor  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  doctor,  who,  without  compel3sation,  is  to  return  a 
prescription  to  the  editor,  which,  with  the  whole  correspondence,  may  appear  in  the 
next  weekly  issue.  The  plan  of  taking  an  agricultural  paper,  at  one  or  two  dollars  a 
year,  with  the  expectation  of  having  veterinary  prescriptions  into  the  bargain,  has  an 
aspect  of  folly  and  stinginess  that  will  not  bear  inspection. 

HOW  MAT  SUCH  LOSSES  BE  DIMINISHED? 

By  the.  prompt  employment  of  skillful  Veterinarians,  wherever  such  can  be  found  ;  a 
skillful  and  not  expensive  operation  may  save  the  life  of  a  valuable  animal,  so  a  timely 
dose  of  medicine  may  prevent  serious  illness  and  loss  of  life.  The  ordinary  operations 
that  all  farmers  make,  or  procure  made,  are  often  so  nnskiilfnlly  managed  that  the 
losses  within  the  State,  in  a  single  year,  would  afford  a  good  living  for  ten  times  oar 
present  number  of  competent  veterinarians.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  bnt 
few  competent  veterinarians  within  the  State,  and  that  the  employment  of  such  as  we 
have  is  uncertain,  and  often  unsatisfactory.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted , 
that  stock  owners  in  Ohio  are  doing  so  little  to  secure  a  betteif  state  of  things.  Ou  the 
30th  day  of  September  last,  the  Ajuerican  Veterinary  College,  at  141  West  Fifry-fonrth 
street,  New  York,  opened  its  fonrth  annual  session ;  the  class  was  gathered  from  nine 
States,  and  the  West  Indies,  bnt  not  one  student  was  credited  to  Ohio.  On  the  Ist  of 
October  the  veterinary  college  in  Montreal  opened  its  annual  session.  Seven  of  oor 
States  were  represented  in  the  class,  bnt  Ohio  was  not  among  them.  A  similar  school 
in  Toronto  began  its  winter  course  about  the  same  time ;  of  its  class  no  report  has  been 
received.  Is  it  not  remakable  that  Ohio,  with  domestic  animals  assessed  at  t7d,000,000, 
and  actually  worth  one-third  more,  or  (117,000,000,  and  sustaining  annually  a  reported 
loss  of  more  than  3i  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  should  exhibit  such  lack  of  interest  t 
Well  educated  and  accomplished  eterinarians  ought  to  find  appreciation  and  plenty  of 
encouragement  in  Ohio;  such  met  ire  needed,  not  only  to  treat  disease,  bnt  to  investi- 
gate its  hidden  sources,  and  to  dev  ^  better  sanitary  as  well  as  curative  management. 
Many  diseases  are  already  better  understood  than  formerly,  but  there  are  others  which 
need  more  careful  investigation. 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals  on  the  part  of  intelll- 
ligent  and  enterprising  farmers  would  greatly  diminish  our  losses ;  not  by  enabling  them 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  veterinarians,  but  by  suggesting  snccessfal  measures  for 
preventing  disease.  Sanitary  science,  or  the  science  of  preserving  health,  is  as  applica- 
ble to  animals,  as  to  human  beings ;  what  relates  to  the  proper  drainage  of  land,  the 
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sewerage  and  yentilation  of  baildings,  pnre  water,  good  food,  and  proper  management, 
if  thoroughly  nnderetood,  wonld  soon  tell  upon  the  health  of  our  animals  and  npoo  the 
resonroee  and  prosperity  cf  the  State.  The  Ohio  State  University  already  gives  a  good 
share  of  attention  to  snch  snbjects ;  it  remains,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  how  far  sach  teach- 
ing will  be  appreciated. 

Many  losses  might  be  avoided  if  all  stock  owners  would  constantly  keep  on  hand  a 
few  efitsctive  remedies,  and  a  few  needful  instraments  to  meet  promptly  the  emergencies 
that  will  arise.  Just  as  a  prudent  mother  will  keep  castor  oil,  hive  syrup,  and  para- 
gorio,  or  their  equivalents ;  so  a  prudent  farmer  should  never  be  without  Glauber's  salts, 
saltpetre,  tartar  emetic,  landanum,  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Of  instruments,  he  should 
have  a  drenching  horn,  or  long-nftcked  bottle,  a  surgeon's  needle,  and  silk,  a  fleam  or 
lancet,  a  trocar  and  canula.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  any  mao,  or  woman,  of  good 
oommon  sense,  to  learn  when,  and  how,  to  use  some  of  these  things,  and  so  avoid  loss, 
especially  that  most  serious  loss,  the  loss  of  time. 

The  most  serious  losses  reported  for  the  year,  have  been  occasioned  by  Hog  Cholera; 
the  counties  of  Clinton,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Pickaway,  Preble,  and  Ross,  have  each  lost 
npwards  of  ten  thousand  head  of  swine ;  in  tlie  couoties  of  Batler,  Warren,  Darke,  and 
Greene,  the  loss  was  near  but  below  that  numbiT.  It  may  be  difficult  for  farmers  in  these 
counties  to  change  at  once  the  form  of  farming  for  which  their  soil  is  so  well  adapted,  but 
to  some  extent  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  firodence  to  rely  less  on  the  production  of 
their  great  staples,  com  and  pork,  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  crops  less  subject 
to  uncertainty  and  disappointment. 

With  the  hope  of  stimulating  others  to  observanon  and  experiment,  a  disagreeable 
visit,  recently   made  by  Hog    Cholera  to  tbe  University   farm,   will    be    reported. 
JSighty  hogs  of  all  sizes  were  upon  the  farui.  when,  on  the  19th  of  October,  one  was 
observed  to  have  a  cough;  this  hog  was  immeaiately  isolated,  and  what  was  thought  to 
be  appropriate  treatment  given.    On  the  25th  of  the  month,  after  a  cold  night,  this 
hog  was  found  dead,  and  also  another  ol  the  lot  from  which  the  sick  one  had  been  taken. 
These  hogs  were  carefully  examined,  and  it  was  established  beyond  doubt  that  both 
had  died  of  the  disease  known  as  Hog  Cholera.    At  this  time  several  other  hogs  showed 
unmistakable  evidence  of  having  the  disease.    The  whole  herd  was  at  once  removed 
into  new  quarters,  and  separated  into  several  parcels;  twenty-one  large  hogs  wero 
yarded  by  means  of  a  moveable  fence  upon  a  clover  field,  and  a  comfortable  shelter  was 
provided  for  them ;  these  hogs,  with  their  shelter,  were  moved  every  day  since  by 
changing  a  part  of  the  fence ;  another  lot  of*  ten  smaller  hogs  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  same  clover  field,  except  that  they  were  not  so  well  provided  with 
shelter.    Six  large  hogs,  similar  to  the  lot  of  twenty-one,  appeared  to  be  very  sick,  and 
nvere  pat  under  good  cover  with  a  small  yard,  and  were  not  moved  afterward.    Two  Iota 
of  small  shoats  and  pigs  were  provided  with  fresh  quarters,  but  have  not  been  changed 
from  day  to  day.    Hyposulphite  of  soda  was  then  obtained,  and  dissolved  in  all  the 
drink,  with  which  all  the  hogs  were  supplied  at  the  rate  of  one- fourth  to  one-third  of  an 
ounce  to  every  hog  or  pig,  and  this  quantity  was  given  three  times  a  day.    None  of  the 
hogs  were  allowed  access  to  the  brook  running  through  the  farm  and  through  their 
former  yards,  under  the  impression  that  this  brook  might  have  brought  the  contagion, 
Hog  Cholera  having  prevailed  higher  up  stream.    The  food  of  all  the  hogs  was  changed 
wholly,  or  in  part,  from  corn,  to  pumpkins ;  turnips  were  also  given,  but  not  eaten,  except 
they  were  cooked.    Two  hogs  died  the  day  after  they  were  moved,  and  several  sinoe. 
The  result  at  this  date,  November  25th,  one  month  from  the  time  they  began  to  die,  is 
as  follows :    The  twenty-one  large  hogs  have  all  passed  safely  through  the  disease ;  they 
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bail  oongh,  ooDstipation,  dark  oolored  evacaitions,  and  diarrbooa;  all  have  now  re- 
covered, have  a  good  appetite,  and  are  again  eating  their  full  ration  of  oorn.  Of  the  ten 
smaller  hogs  pnt  on  the  clover  field,  and  moved  daily  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large? 
hogs,  four  have  died,  and  all  of  them  of  inflammation  of  the  lnng8,  or  pleurisy,  after 
passing  tbroni^h  and  apparently  recovering  from  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Of  the 
six  large  hogs  thut  were  the  sickest,  one  died  the  day  after  moving,  the  remaining  five 
are  now  well.  Several  of  the  pigs  and  bhoats  passed  through  the  bowel  tronble, 
but  continned  to  congh ;  to  relieve  the  bad  condition  of  their  lungs,  tar  was 
used,  a  tablespoonful  for  half  a  dozen,  hogs,  was  pnt  into  a  pail,  and  boiling  water 
poured  apon  it;  when  the  tar  was  partially  dissolved,  the  whole  was  poured  into  water 
or  slops,  with  which  the  pigs  were  supplied.  To  the  larger  lot  of  shoats,  tar  was  given 
as  well  as  the  hyposulphite ;  two  have  since  died  ;  to  a  smaller  lot  tar  was  not  given, 
and  seven  have  died.  All  told,  in  a  month  from  the  first  loss,  five  hogs  have  died,  and 
thirteen  pigs  and  shoats,  with  a  probability  that  two  or  three  others  which  continue  to 
oough  will  be  adde^l  to  the  number.  Every  one  that  died  was  carefully  examined ;  the 
whole  nnmber  of  Hog  Cholera  cases  thus  examined  by  the  writer,  within  four  or  five 
years,  considerably  exceeds  one  hundred. 

We  will  now  give  in  detail  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  experience.  The  first 
point  which  appeared  to  be  establifihed  is  that  the  infection  of  Hog  Cholera  may  be  car 
ried  by  a  stream  from  an  infected  region  above  to  farms  below.  Unless  this  be  true  we 
can  not  explain  the  appearance  of  the  disease  on  the  University  farm.  Acting  on  this 
oonviotioQ,  all  the  Hogs  were  removed  from  yards  through  which  the  stream  ran; 
and  without  shntling  the  hogs  from  the  brook  they  could  not  have  been  induced  to  take 
the  articles  we  desired  to  give  in  their  drink. 

The  removal  to  fresh  qnaitars  from  where  the  disease  was  first  manifested,  and  to  a 
fiesh  place  by  diy,  was  resorted  to,  from  the  conviction  that  this  disease  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  Typhoid  Fever  of  the  human  subject.  The  contagion  of  Typhoid  is  probably 
generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  diseased,  and  is  communicated  through  the  evacuations 
to  the  healthy.  The  contagion  of  hog-cholera,  whether  it  be  analogous  to  a  ferment, 
or  consists  of  parasitic  organisms,  carries  with  it  the  power  of  reprodocing  its  like,  and 
whether  communicated  by  direct  contact,  through  the  atmosphere,  or  by  a  stream,  or 
by  all  of  these,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  remove  animals  from  all  places  already 
reached  by  the  infection.  By  daily  changes  from  place  to  place,  the  twenty-one  large 
hogs  thus  managed  had  a  clean  place  every  day;  their  pen  was  made  by  a  portable 
fence,  and  its  daily  change  was  but  little  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  a  comfortable 
shanty,  in  which  they  slept  and  sheltered,  was  moved  with  them.  This  daily  change 
was  probably  less  important  than  other  features  of  the  treatment,  for,  of  the  ten 
smaller  hogs  which  had  the  same  dally  change,  but  without  shelter,  four  died ;  while, 
of  the  six  hogs  supposed  to  be  sickest,  five  recovered  without  removal;  they  had,  how- 
ever, the  best  floor,  and  most  comfortable  place  for  sleeping. 

Food.^k  diet  of  corn  exclusively  is,  doubtless  very  fattening  to  healthy  hogs,  but  in 
the  sick  it  excites  a  high  grade  of  fever,  and  the  more  fever  the  more  local  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  greater  the  dan  /er.  Potatoes,  beets,  and  pumpkins  are  better  than  corn 
for  sick  hogs,  but  a  fluid  diet  is  best  of  all ;  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  is  the  best  food :  or,  if 
it  were  convenient  to  make  a  soup  from  butcher's  offals,  this  would  equally  well  replace 
the  nitrogen  consumed  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  Typhoid  of  the  human  snljeot, 
milk  and  beef  tea  constitute  the  diet,  to  the  exclusion  of  solid  food. 

Shelter  and  JVarmtli^—AM  of  the  hogs  to  whose  death  reference  has  been  made,  died 
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during  tbe  coldest  nights.  Where  the  luDgs  are  infiltrated  with  seram,  or  solidified 
like  flesh,  as  they  are  in  many  cases  in  Hog-Cholera,  the  respiration  is  proportionably 
impaired,  and  the  prodnotion  of  animal  heat  almost  impossible ;  then,  warmth  is  life, 
and  cold  is  death.  If  hogs  are  kept  safBciently  warm,  and  the  inngs  are  not  too  mnoh 
alTected,  some  will  recoyer,  but  if  subjected  to  any  exposure  such  will  die.  Cold  water 
ficom  a  creek  or  spring  often  abstracts  more  heat  than  can  be  afforded,  hence,  in  warm 
drink  and  food  there  is  much  less  danger.  In  cold  weather,  a  good  shelter,  with  plank 
floor  and  plenty  of  litter,  will  greatly  favor  the  recovery  of  affected  animals. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  was  given  as  a  disinfectant  or  anti-zymotic  (opposed  to  fermen- 
tation) ;  it  was  chosen  instead  of  the  sulphite,  or  bisulphite  of  soda,  because  it  is  much 
less  expensive,  and  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  If  dissolved  in  sufficient  liquid  it 
will  be  taken  voluntarily,  where  hogs  are  deprived  of  other  drink.  It  dissolves  equally 
well  in  water  or  milk ;  the  latter  most  effectually  conceals  the  taste.  Besides  its  action 
as  an  anti-zymotic,  it  is  laxative  and  cooling,  and  therefore  fills  more  than  one  impor- 
tant indication.  It  did  not  at  once  arrest  the  disease,  but  it  appeared  to  moderate  the 
fever  of  the  early  stages,  and  lessen  the  danger  from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  bowels.  Ulceration,  so  frequently  found  in  the  ccecum  and  large  intestines,  and 
sometimes  in  the  small,  was  not  found  in  any  of  these  hogs  that  took  the  hyposulphite 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  In  later  stages  of  the  disease  it  did  not  relieve  the 
cough,  or  bad  breathing,  when  these  depended  on  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy, 
pericarditis,  or  pulmonary  infiltration,  the  hyposulphite  was  continued  throngh  the 
month,  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce,  or  nearly  an  ounce,  a  day  for  each  hog — those  that  took 
most  drink  took  most  medicine. 

Tar  was  given  when  the  disease  had  become  chronic,  and  the  cough  was  particularly 
troublesome.  It  was  selected  in  preference  to  other  articles,  because  it  is  cheap,  usually 
at  hand,  and  when  sufficiently  diluted  and  mixed  with  the  drink,  will  be  taken  volon- 
tarily.  It  is  a  good  disinfectant,  stimulating  expectorant,  and  diuretic,  and,  thereforCi 
filled  several  obvious  indications.  In  some  cases  it  gave  considerable  relief,  and  more 
than  Justified  the  trouble  of  its  administration  ;  but  it  did  not  control  the  inflammation 
of  the  lungs. 

Oiker  Bemediea, — To  the  hog  first  sick,  after  complete  isolation,  sulphur  was  adminis- 
tered in  laxative  doses.  Afterwards,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  thumps  were  so 
troublesome  that  tartarized  antimony  was  given — ten  grains  daily  for  four  dajs.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  was  so  much  diminished  that  recovery  was  expected,  but  after  a 
Tery  cold  night  this  hog  was  found  dead ;  on  examination,  more  ulcerations  were  found 
in  the  coeoum  and  ileum  in  this  case  than  in  any  that  died  subsequently.  Castor  oil  and 
ealomel  were  given  in  a  case  where  the  constipation  was  a  marked  symptom ;  these  had 
the  expected  effect  of  producing  free  evacuations,  but  did  not  abate  the  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  of  which  the  animal  subsequently  died.  Sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salts) 
was  also  given  as  a  cathartic  to  several  that  suffered  most  from  constipation ;  it  had 
no  decided  advantage  over  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  the  hog  will  take  without  ob- 
jections, if  mixed  with  his  food  or  drink.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  giving 
medicine  in  liquid  form  to  a  tolerably  quiet  hog;  the  loop  of  a  small  cord  is  slipped  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  snout  gently  lifted  up,  then  the  hog  will  swallow  a  pint  or  more  of 
liquid  from  a  bottle  without  difficulty,  but  harshness  and  force  only  do  harm. 

Finally,  it  seemed  to  be  proven,  that  the  mortality  from  Hog-Cholera  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  careful,  humane,  and  intelligent  treatment.  Other  measures  may  bo 
mote  efficacious  than  those  adopted  on  the  Universty  fkrm.    We  had,  however,  tto 
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satisfaction  of  getting  through  with  the  disease  with  the  loss  of  less  than  a  fonrth  of 
the  animals  affeoted,  and  mnoh  less  than  a  fonrth  of  the  yalne  of  the  herd.  No  speoiflc 
has  been  discoyered,  and  we  doabt  if  one  eyer  will  be ;  onr  success  was  not  what  we 
wished,  though  the  result  has  been  more  fayorable  than  we  feared.  It  is  something  to 
say,  that  we  are  not  discouraged,  but  are  persuaded  that  we  might  profit  by  some  mis- 
takes, and  secure  a  still  better  result;  if  eyer  compelled  to  make  the  trial  again. 
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Based  on  aotnal  experience,  giying  an  account  of  the  products  of  the  land  before  and^ 
I  [after  drainage,  etc.    By  8.  J.  'Woollby. 

The  following  report  of  drainage  operations  on  my  farm  is  respectfully^ 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board : 

The  farm  referred  to  is  located  in  Brown  township,  in  the  north-- 
western part  of  Franklin  county,  and  belongs  to  the  table-land  of  the 
Scioto  valley.  The  surface  is  nearly  flat,  two-thirds  being  swale,  and 
covered  by  water  nearly  half  the  year,  with  a  subsoil  of  tough  black; 
or  blue  clay.  The  remaining  third  was  drier,  the  soil  a  calcareous  clay,, 
but  quite  stiff.  The  wet  land  was  timbered  with  elm,  water-ash,  swamp- 
oak,  soft  maple,  etc.,  the  drier  land  with  white-oak,  red-oak,  hickory,, 
walnut,  hard  maple,  and  beech. 

Preparatory  to  the  drainage  of  the  farm,  a  ditch  a  mile  and  one< 
half  in  length  was  dug  from  the  nearest  creek  for  an  outlet.  Draining 
tiles  were  not  then  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  that  underdraine^ 
were,  from  necessity,  made  with  wood.  The  drains  were  dug  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  deep,  this  depth  being 
considered  sufficient  at  that  time.  In  the  open  drain  a  flat  rail  wa9. 
placed  on  its  edge  against  the  bank  on  one  side,  and  pieces  of  timber,^ 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  as  wide  as  could  be  split,  were  placed  one  end  on, 
the  rail  and  the  other  on  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  on  the  opposite  side,' 
making  a  three-cornered  space  for  the  water  after  the  whole  was  covered. 
Several  hundred  rods  of  drains  of  this  description  were  made,  but  in, a. 
few  years  it  was  found  that  musk-rats,  and  perhaps  Norway  rats,  wei^e^ 
filling  them  up.  For  want  of  better  material,  and  especially  for  want  of 
a  deeper  outlet,  which  necessitated  the  drains  being  laid  so  shallow,  this; 
first  experiment  was  unsatisfactory,  though  not  discouraging.  ,. ;.. 

After  a  time  a  tile  factory  was  started  in  the  neighborhood,  Sfj^^ 
finally  a  deeper  outlet  was  secured,  so  that  underdraining  could  be  pros^-, 
cuted  with  better  prospects,  consequently  the  work  has  gone  on  until 
nearly  fifteen  miles  of  underdrains  have  been  put  down  on  the  farm  in^ 
the  places  where  it  was  supposed  they  would  do  the  most  good.  .^ 

The  methods  pursued  in  the  construction  of  these  drains  will  now 
be  stated,  with  the  conclusions  reached  after  this  experience. 
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The  distance  between  drains  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  their  depth,  and  the  amount  of  fall.  A  loose,  porous  soil  will 
permit  water  to  reach  the  drains  for  a  long  distance,  while  a  tough,  com- 
pact clay  is  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  requires  the  drains  to  be 
made  much  nearer.  In  a  black,  mucky,  loose  soil,  drains  of  sufficient 
depth  will  drain  off  most  of  the  surplus  water  at  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  rods  apart.  If  the  land  is  clay,  less  than  half  that  distance  will  be 
likely  to  prove  more  satisfactory. 

But  few  persons  in  this  part  of  the  country  realize  the  benefit  of 
deep  drains,  and  hence  a  depth  of  from  two  to  three  feet  is  usual.  The 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  such  shallow  drains  will  be  taken 
up  and  put  down  again  at  greater  depth.  The  deeper  the  drains  are,  the 
less  frequently  will  they  be  required.  A  depth  of  from  three  to  four 
feet  should,  if  possible,  be  secured,  and  most  people  will  be  inclined  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  digging  deeper. 

The  fall  in  a  drain  is  not  always  a  matter  of  choice,  since  it  must 
frequently  depend  on  the  outlet.  When  a  good  outlet  is  secured,  and  a 
good  fall  for  the  whole  length  of  a  drain  is  obtainable,  this  may  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  size  of  the  tile.  A  three-inch  tile,  with 
a  fall  of  thirty-six  inches  in  a  hundred  feet  will  discharge  more  water  in 
a  given  time  than  a  six-inch  tile  with  a  fall  of  only  one  inch  to  a  hun- 
dlred  feet,  o^  six  times  as  much,  with  a  fall  of  thirty-six  inches  to  the 
hundred,  as  with  a  fall  of  one  inch  to  the  hundred.  A  fall  of  one  inch 
in  twenty  feet  will  usually  be  enough  to  keep  the  channel  clean,  if  the 
fall  is  uniform. 

The  proper  direction  of  drains  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  In 
draining  swales  that  meander  along  with  numerous  curves,  the  usual 
custom  is  to  follow  the  lowest  ground  through  all  the  curves,  and  conse* 
qnently  have  a  long  drain  to  dig,  more  tiles  to  provide,  and  relatively 
less  fall.  Instead  of  this  method,  a  straighter  course,  cutting  off  the  cor- 
ners, has  the  merit  of  requiring  fewer  tiles,  and  of  securing  a  better  fall, 
and  consequently  of  permitting  the  use  of  smaller  and  less  expensive 
tiles. 

The  laterals  or  side  drains,  as  they  enter  the  main  drain,  should 
be  made  to  enter  at  an  acute  angle,  pointing  down  stream.  Experience 
shows  that  if  their  current  enters  square  across  that  of  the  main  drain, 
ime  or  the  other  streams  is  liable  to  be  arrested,  and  sand  or  gravel  to  be 
deposited  to  the  injury  of  the  water- course. 

In  any  system  of  drainage,  open  ditches,  especially  such  as  may  h% 
trodden  by  cattle,  are  a  great  defect.    They  are  liable  to  fill  up;  they 
I  up  a  great  deal  of  land ;  are  a  trap  for  sheep  and  the  young  of  other 
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animals,  and  interfere  with  cultivation  and  passage  from  one  part  of  the 
farm  to  another ;  therefore,  the  fewer  open  ditches  the  better.  How  to 
make  a  main  drain,  which  is  to  receive  the  drainage  of  many  acres,  and 
therefore  needs  a  large  calibre,  is  sometimes  a  difficult  problem.  In  the 
draining  operations  here  described,  the  main  drains  were  made  by  laying 
a  number  of  the  largest  sized  tiles  side  by  side,  or  a  secoud  course  upon 
the  lower.  This  method  is  simple  and  effectual ;  the  objection  to  it  is, 
that  it  is  expensive.  If  six  or  eight  six-inch  tiles,  costing  sixty  cents  a 
rod,  are  laid  together,  the  drain  will  cost  several  dollars  per  rod.  In  some 
localities,  a  low-priced  sewer- pipe,  without  sockets  or  rings,  and  at  one- 
fourth  the  market  price  of  ordinary  sewer-pipe,  may  be  obtained.  The 
calibre  of  pipes  compare  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  hence  four 
three-inch  tiles,  3  X  3  X  4  =  36,  are  just  equal  to  one  six-inch  tile,  6  X* 
=  36;  four  six  inch  tiles,  6x6  X  4  =  144,  are  the  same  as  one  twelve- 
inch  tile,  12  X  12  =  144.  Instead  of  using  several  parallel  pieces  of  tite 
in  the  main  drain  or  ditch  before  covering,  a  single  sewer-pipe,  without 
socket  or  ring,  where  obtainable  at  a  fair  price,  would  be  preferable.  For 
the  want  of  such  pipes,  mains  were  made  by  placing  several  large  tiles 
together. 

In  laying  the  tile  and  filling  the  ditch,  some  begin  at  one  end,  and 
some  at  the  other.  If  the  drain  is  to  be  short,  and  the  sides  are  not 
likely  to  fall  in,  or  if  a  main  with  several  laterals  has  to  be  tiled,  it  is 
best  to  begin  at  the  upper  end  to  lay  the  tiles ;  by  this  method  all  sedi- 
ment may  be  taken  from  the  channel,  and  nothing  finds  lodgment  in 
the  tiles.  But  where  lengthy  drains  are  to  be  made,  and  there  is  suffi- 
cient fall,  and  especially  if  the  weather  be  catching,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  begin  to  dig  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain,  lay  the  tiles,  and  complete  the 
ditch  as  the  work  progresses  upward.  It  is  a  great  saving,  especially  in 
a  deep  drain,  to  tile  from  the  lower  end,  because  then  much  of  the  dirt 
requires  to  be  moved  but  once.  In  draining  tough  clay  land,  the  clay 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  should  not  be  thrown  back  first,  but  the 
more  friable  top  soil,  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  water. 

There  can  now  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  best  form  of  tile. 
At  first,  the  horse-shoe  tile  was  made  semi-circular  in  shape,  and  without 
a  bottom.  Next  the  sole  tile,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  horse  shoe,  but 
having  a  flat  bottom.  Then  came  the  pipe  tile,  which  is  circular,  and 
has  many  advantages,  among  them  the  possibility  of  being  laid  true  on 
the  bottom,  however  it  may  be  warped  or  crooked  in  burning. 

The  expense  of  underdraining  is  made  up  of  three  items :  cost  of 
iiles,  digging  the  ditches,  laying  the  tiles  and  filling  up  the  ditches.    The 
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cost  of  tiles  varies  in  different  localities ;  a  price  list  of  the  factory  already 
referred  to  is  as  follows : 

^        2  inch  per  rod 20  cents. 

.        3    "         "        25      " 

.        4    «         <*        35      " 

5  "         "        45      " 

6  "         "        60      " 

'        7    "         "        80      " 

8    "         "        ; $100 

Where  a  farmer  is  so  situated  that  he  can  make  his  own  tiles,  or  where 
several  farmers  can  associate,  a  Grange,  for  example,  it  is  probable  that 
the  cost  of  tiles  may  be  brought  much  lower.  A  field  of  forty  rods  square, 
.  or  ten  acres,  had  four  drains  put  across  it  from  side  to  side ;  in  these  drains 
.were  laid  four-inch  tiles,  costing,  at  35  cents  a  rod,  $56.00;  the  digging 
cost  20  cents  a  rod ;  laying  the  tiles  and  filling  the  ditch,  6  cents  a  rod ; 
the  total  cost  was  $94.00  for  draining  the  ten  acres.  Had  two-inch  tiles 
been  laid  in  the  upper  thirds  of  these  drains,  three-inch  in  the  middle 
thirds,  and  four-inch  in  the  lower  thirds,  the  cost  for  tiles  would  have 
been  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  draining  quite  as  good.  If  the  digging 
had  been  done  by  an  experienced  ditcher,  who  would  make  his  ditch  at 
the  bottom  no  wider  than  the  tiles  to  be  laid,  the  cost  of  this  item  might 
have  been  reduced. 

A  most  important  benefit  resulting  from  underdraining  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  improvement  in  the  healthiness  of  the  region.  Agues,  so 
common  when  the  country  was  new,  are  now  comparatively  rare.  Even 
Consumption,  it  is  said,  becomes  less  frequent  where  underdraining  has 
had  the  effect  to  diminish  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  benefit  is  the  improvement  of  the  herbage  in  pastures  and 
meadows.  Pasturage  is  richer  on  drained  lands  and  more  nourishing 
and  fattening ;  it  is  also  much  less  likely  to  induce  disease.  Wet  meadows 
often  produce  little  else  than  wild  grass  or  swale  hay,  which  is  far  infer- 
ior to  that  grown  on  good,  sound,  dry  land. 

Corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  grow  on  swampy  ground  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  drained.  Before  draining,  a  forty-acre  field  was  planted 
in  corn,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  labor,  only  eight  bushels  of  inferior 
corn  per  acre  were  harvested.  Since  drainage,  the  same  field  has  not 
failed  to  produce  from  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  and  with  much 
less  labor  of  men  and  teams. 

Wheat  is  usually  a  poor  crop  on  wet  land.  A  thirty-acre  field  on  this 
farm  was  sown  with  wheat  before  draining;  it  was  mostly  winter-killed, 
and  the  part  which  was  not  winter-killed  was  destroyed  by  the  rust. 
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Since,  that  field  was  drained  it  has  produced  large  crops  of  superior  wheat, 
and  the  crop  has  never  since  been  affected  by  the  ruet. 

Before  drainage  operations  were  commenced  one  field  was  planted  with 
potatoes.  The  crop  was  heavy  on  the  low  land,  but  rains  fell  before  the 
I)otatoes  were  dug  and  all  rotted.  On  the.  dry  land  the  potatoes  were 
good,  and  did  not  rot.  Since  this  field  has  been  drained  and  made  dry 
and  mellow  it  has  borne  large  crops  of  potatoes,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

Another  benefit  resulting  from  drainage  is  the  great  improvement  it 
makes  in  the  texture  of  the  soil.  The  subsoil  of  this  farm  was,  much  of 
it,  a  tough,  sticky,  blue  clay,  almost  impossible  to  plow  or  work.  Since 
it  was  drained  the  blue  clay  has  become  friable  and  loose,  and  easy  to 
work,  and  has  changed  color,  so  that  it  is  now  a  fine  black  loam.  It 
plows  and  works  easily  through  the  entire  season. 

Drainage  lengthens  the  season  by  fitting  the  land  to  be  worked  some 
weeks  earlier  in  the  spring.  The  drained  land  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the 
frost,  freezes  deeply,  but  thaws  out  quickly,  and,  by  its  porous  character, 
soon  becomes  dry  enough  to  work. 

The  water  from  drains,  if  run  into  troughs,  as  it  is  on  many  farms  in 
this  State,  affords  the  best  of  stock  water.  In  the  winter,  it  is  not  so  cold 
as  creek  water,  and  therefore  safer  for  stock.  For  culinary  purposes  it  is 
much  softer  and  freer  from  mineral  matter  than  water  from  springs  and 
wells.  ^ 

Drainage  is  also  a  great  saving  of  manure ;  on  wet  land  this  is  washed 
off  by  surface  flow,  but  on  well-drained  lands  the  water  is  promptly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil,  carrying  with  it  tbe  manures  placed  on  the  surface,  to 
find  a  lodgment  in  the  soil;  while  only  the  pure  water  escapes  by  the 
drains.  The  free  passage  of  water  into  the  soil  enables  it  to  carry  down 
the  fertilizing  elements  it  has  taken  from  the  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  one^  disadvantage  that  comes  of 
drainage.  If  a  swampy  piece  of  woodland  is  suddenly  drained  most  of 
the  timber  will  probably  die ;  the  oaks  and  hickorys  will  go  first.  The 
change  is  first  noticed  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  However,  the  young  tim- 
ber soon  accommodateo  itself  to  the  change,  and  after  a  time  grows  more 
thriftily  than  ever. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  after  faithful  endeavors  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  improve  a  tract  of  wet  land  by  underdraining. 
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THE  PART  PLATED  BY  NITROGEN  AND  ITS 
IMPORTANCE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


BY  DR.  J.   KONIO. 


ITranslated.'i 

Nitrogen  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  chemical  elements  of 
nature.  Its  combinations  with  carbon,  water,  and  oxygen  are  the  real 
carriers  of  organic  life ;  from  the  protoplasm  of  plant  cells,  from  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  up  to  the  most  highly  organized  muscle  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  the  functions  of  life  are  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  complex  combinations  of  nitrogen.  When  we  consider  that 
nitrogen  in  its  combinations  as  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  guano,  etc.,  is  the 
most  important  as  well  as  most  expensive  of  fertilizers  for  that  source  of 
all  food — field  soil ;  that  for  it  millions  of  marks  are  expended  yearly  by 
farmers  in  Germany  alone,  that  the  natural  sources  of  it — guano  and 
Chili  saltpeter — at  some  time,  even  if  only  after  years,  will  undoubtedly 
be  exhausted,  the  necessity  for  tracing  the  course  which  it  takes  in  or- 
ganic nature  in  order  to  find  means  by  which  its  natural  compounds  may 
best  be  economized,  will  clearly  be  seen. 

The  surrounding  atmosphere,  to  a  height  of  ten  miles,  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  gases — oxygen  and  nitrogen.  It  contains  of  the  first, 
twenty ;  of  the  last,  eighty  per  cent.,  by  volume.  Besides  these,  it  holds 
varying  quantities  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid.  To  the  existence  of 
oxygen  all  processes  of  oxidation  or  combustion  are  due.  When  the 
atoms  of  an  element  (as  iron  or  carbon)  come  in  contact  with  oxygen, 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height 
they  are  united  with  the  phenomena  of  light.  The  act  of  combination, 
when  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  render  the  particles  luminous,  is  styled 
in  ordinary  life,  combustion;  but  this  term  may,  in  a  particular  sense, 
be  applied  to  all  processes  by  which  oxygen  unites  with  another  element. 
Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  particles 
of  food  in  our  blood,  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  blood  and 
muscle  substances,  is  nothing  else  than  combustion  which  originates 
and  maintains  the  so-called  animal  heat. 

In  all  these  processes  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  takes  apparently  no  part. 
It  was  indeed  fQr  a  long  time  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  perfectly  passive 
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gas,  only  present  for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  oxygen  and  moderating 
its  action. 

1.  By  a  series  of  fine  investigations,  made  by  Schonbein  in  the  fortieth 
decade,  it  was  for  the  first  time  proved  that  free  nitrogen  was  not  so  en- 
tirely inactive;  that  certain  changes  were  constantly  taking  place  in  the 
atmosphere,  by  means  of  which  it  passed  from  a  free  to  a  combined  state, 
and  that,  in  this  state,  it  united  with  the  oxygen  and  water  of  the  air, 
and  formed,  respectively,  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

If  a  spark  of  electricity  be  passed  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  nit- 
rogen, and  water,  the  atoms  of  oxygen  (0)  and  nitrogen  (N)  unite  and 
form  hyponitrous  acid  (N^O*)  which  in  turn  unites  with  the  water  (H'O) 
and  forms  nitric  acid  (*HNO'). 

Now,  electric  discharges  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  if  nitric  acid 
and  its  fixed  compounds  are  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  even  in  very  small 
quantities,  we  must  conclude  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  ahpve 
mentioned  chemical  process. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  thought  that  the  oxygen  was  first  changed  into 
ozone,  and  by  the  action  of  this,  nitrogen  was  converted  into  nitric 
acid. 

But  later  investigations  by  L.  Carius  have  proved  that  the  ozone  in  a 
mixture  of  nitrogen  and  water  has  no  effect  whatever;  that  no  nitric  or 
hyponitrous  acid,  and  no  ammonia  are  formed  by  means  of  it.  There 
remains,  therefore,  no  other  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  nitric  acid 
during  an  electric  discharge  than  that  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
are  set  in  motion  by  the  electric  spark,  and  in  this  active  state  have  the 
power  of  uniting  with  each  other.  During  this  change  the  ozone  is 
formed.  Ozone  and  nitric  acid  are  not,  therefore,  mutually  dependent, 
but  exist  together  always  as  products  of  one  and  the  same  process. 

That  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  should  be* attributed  to  motion — that 
is  to  the  vibrations  into  which  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are 
thrown  by  the  electric  discharge,  is  not  strange  when  we  remember  that, 
according  to  the  latest  theories  of  heat  and  motion  (the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  force),  all  chemical  changes  are  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  least  particles  of  an  element — atoms  and  molecules. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  these  theories  at  length.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  know  that  the  elements  oxygen  and  nitrogen  unite,  by 
means  of  an  electric  discharge,  and  form  nitric  acid;  that  this  acid  exists 
in  the  air  free,  and  must  be  formed  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  by 
the  means  named. 

The  large  formations  of  saltpetre  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  tropica 
may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way :  The  nitric  acid  formed  in  these  places 
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from  the  elements  of  the  air,  by  means  of  the  electricity  accumulated  in 
it,  has  united  with  the  carbonates  of  alkalies  in  the  soil,  and  formed 
nitrates  of  the  alkalies. 

2.  Besides  the  process  just  given,  there  is  also  another  by  which  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  is  changed  from  a  free  to  a  combined  state.  Until 
within  a  few  years  it  was  believed  that  by  evaporating  water,  nitride 
and  nitrate  of  ammonia  were  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air!  But  the  experiments  made  on  the  subject  by  L.  Carius  have 
proved  this  supposition  to  be  false.  He  allowed  water  to  evaporate  in 
a  partially  open  vessel,  conducting  through  it  a  strong  current  of  air 
from  which  every  trace  of  combined  nitrogen  had  been  removed  by  sev- 
eral washings  in  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  hydrate.  He  could  detect 
no  nitride  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  evaporated  water ;  but  subse- 
quently he  found  that  by  means  of  ozone — and  Weith  and  Weber  that 
by  means  of  superoxide  of  hydrogen — ammonia  could  be  converted  into 
these  compounds.  Since  an  abundance  of  ozone  and  superoxide  of  hy- 
drogen result  from  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  ammonia  formed  from 
nitrogenous  matter  upon  the  earth  is  always  present  in  the  air,  the 
appearance  of  nitrides  and  nitrates  of  ammonia  is  easily  explained.  To 
this  process  (the  oxidation  of  ammonia)  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid 
of  tlie  atmosphere  of  course  owes  its  origin,  so  that  only  a  small  part 
remains  that  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  free  nitrogen  into  combined  by 
means  of  the  electricity. 

There  is  still  another  process  going  on  over  the  earth's  surface  which 
seems  to  produce  similar  results.  It  is  that  of  oxidation.  As  we  have 
accepted  the  theory  that  by  means  of  electricity  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  put  in  motion,  and,  by  exchanging  their  individual  for  a 
common  movement,  combine  with  each  other,  we  can  no  doubt  believe 
that  by  oxidation  and  combustion  the  same  motion  is  caused  and  the 
same  result  effected. 

It  was  ascertained  by  Kolby  that  if  a  hydrogen  flame  were  caused  to 
burn  in  the  open  neck  of  an  inverted  receiver  filled  with  oxygen,  hypo- 
nitrous  acid  would  be  formed.  According  to  Th.  Saussure,  Berzilius,  and 
Bunsen,  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Bence  Jones  noticed  the 
appearance  of  nitric  acid,  and  Bottcher  that  of  hyponitrous  acid  during 
the  burning  of  alcohol,  charcoal,  wax,  illuminating  gas,  and  other  or- 
ganic substances,  in  the  air.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  by  burning  hydrogen 
with  oxygen  in  thirty  grms.  of  water  which  had  been  formed,  obtained 
80  much  nitric  acid  that  upon  neutralizing  the  water  with  ammonia  and 
evaporating  it,  clear  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  were  deposited. 
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The  experiments  of  different  chemists  have  shown  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  lead  or  iron  in  moist 
air,  Fea  +  SH,  0+2N=Fe,03+2NH3. 

These  phenomena  Arm.  Miiller,  of  Zurich,  attempted  to  explain  by 
the  bold  and  ingenious  hypothesis  that  light,  as  well  as  electricity,  could 
resolve  water  into  its  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  as  complete  a  decomposition  and  separation  did  not  result 
from  the  action  of  light  as  from  that  of  electricity ;  that  the  elements  in 
their  union  as  water  were  only  freed  by  it,  and  thus  in  a  condition  to 
unite  more  readily  with  other  elements.  By  this  hypothesis  he  explained 
a  number  of  chemical  changes  which  it  was  known  could  not  take  place 
in  the  absence  of  light  and  water — among  others,  the  accumulation  of 
nitrogen  in  plants.  He  believed  that  in  plant  cells  there  was  to  be 
found  always  water  which  had  been  so  acted  upon  by  light  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  make  atmospheric  nit)*ogen  available  to  the  plants  through 
their  leaves. 

Recently  Berthelot  has  given  to  the  public  some  most  important  ex- 
periments in  the  power  of  plants  to  absorb  free  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
He  found  that  organic  substances  (benzine,  turpentine,  dextrine,  paper, 
etc.),  in  a  humid  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  were  converted  by  means  of 
electricity  into  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  nitrogen,  combined  and  as 
ammonia.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  action  of 
the  electric  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  plants  acquire  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  According  to  earlier  investigations 
(particularly  those  of  G.  Ville,  Cloez,  and  Gratiolet,)  which  were  con- 
ducted apparently  with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  plants,  without  nitrogenous  nourishment  in  the  soil,  can 
supply  themselves  by  absorbing  either  ammonia  or  free  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere.  From  these  investigations  figures  were  collated,  which  show 
a  greater  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  plants  growing  in  a  soil  entirely  free 
from  it  than  was  found  in  the  seed. 

But  accurate  experiments  by  Bousingault  have  shown  the  incorrect- 
ness of  these  results,  and  with  him  M^ne,  and  later,  Harting  and  Gun- 
ning, concluded  that  at  least  the  theory  of  the  power  of  plants  to  absorb 
free  atmospheric  nitrogen  could  not  be  considered  as  established. 

It  is  true  that  J.  Filtbogen  also  found  in  two  oat  plants,  in  harvest, 
5.7  and  1.4  milligrms.  more  nitrogen  than  was  contained  in  the  original 
seeds  and  furnished  them  in  solution  as  nourishment.  He  stated  the 
simple  fact  only,  without  attempting  an  explanation  of  it. 

F.  Seln^i  dtated  that  mushrooms  and  coarser  moulds  evolve  hydrogen, 
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which  oxidizes  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  by  this  process 
a  small  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  converted  into  ammonia.  Some 
time  after  he  asserted  that  by  means  of  zinc  hydrogen  gas  could  be 
changed  into  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution. 

Fausto  Sestini  and  Giacomo  del  Torre  also  found  a  small  increase  of 
nitrogen  in  the  mould  upon  lactic  acid,  but  believed  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  and  not  formed  from  free  nitrogen. 

Jodin  and  Hallier  have  advanced  the  opinion  that  many  moulds, 
which  contain  Eometimes  as  high  as  six  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  take  their 
organic  matter  from  the  air  in  the  form  of  free  nitrogen,  and  are,  on  this 
account,  of  especial  importance  in  agriculture. 

But  W.  Wolff  and  0.  Zimmerman  have  examined  different  moulds 
with  reference  to  this,  and  found  that  not  a  single  mould  takes  up  and 
makes  part  of  itself  the  free  nitrogeil  of  the  air. 

When  we  consider,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  Ad.  Meyer,  according  to  which  the  leaves  of  plants  are  undoubt- 
edly 80  constructed  as  to  absorb  gaseous  ammonia,  but  only  in  very  small 
quantities,  we  must  regard  as  highly  improbable  the  theory  that  plants, 
through  their  leaves  or  in  some  such  way,  have  the  power  to  take  up 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  change  it  into  a  combined  state.  At 
least,  the  question  must  be  considered  an  open  one. 

Black  humus  substances  (boneash,  humus,  etc.)  and  even  field  soil 
itself  are  capable  of  thus  absorbing  and  changing  nitrogen,  it  is  asserted. 

E.  Wernekinck  proved  that  by  heating  boneash  with  steam  a  large 
amount  of  ammonia  could  be  generated ;  he  maintained  that  this  did 
not  arise  altogether  from  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  bone,  but  in  part 
from  that  of  the  atmosphere.  He  even  believed  that  this  property  of 
boneash  made  it  of  value  for  the  production  of  the  salts  of  ammonia 
used  in  making  fertilizers. 

E.  Simon  iound  that  humic  acid  coming  in  contact  with  air  free  from 
ammonia  gained  nitrogen  and  gave  off  ammonia;  hence  he  concluded 
that  it  was  capable  of  absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  converting  it 
into  ammonia. 

P.  P.  Deh6rain  also  noticed  the  absorption  and  conversion  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  in  organic  matter  containing  carbon  (as  glucose  in  alka- 
line solution),  and  in  the  humus  substances  of  the  soil.  He  ascertained 
also  that  the  air  over  these  substances  lost  not  only  oxygen  but  also 
nitrogen,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  increase  of  combined 
nitrogen. 

In  connection  with  these  investigations  P.  Truchot  examined  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  soil  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  carhon  and  nitrogen 
they  contained,  and  found  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  with 
a  great  deal  of  carbon  (also  with  the  humus  compounds  of  the  earth) 
varied.  He  considered  these  facts  an  indication  of  the  correctness  of 
Deh6rain's  theory. 

P.  Th6nard  also  states,  in  support  of  this  theory,  that  virgin  soil  (such 
as  the  rocky  soil  in  wine-producing  regions),  though  originally  poor  in 
nitrogen,  will  gradually  enrich  itself,  even  though  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen taken  from  it  by  every  harvest  is  not  replaced. 

Although  all  these  accounts  have  every  appearance  of  probability; 
although  it  is  surprising  that,  for  example,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  a 
crop  of  Lupinen  grown  upon  the  dry,  sterile  meadow  lands  of  north- 
western Germany — which,  within  the  memory  of  man,  have  never  re- 
ceived any  manure — is  not  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  found  in  the 
soil,  yet  the  results  of  just  as  many  experiments  by  as  many  different 
investigators  are  opposed  to  them,  and  prove  the  theories  founded  upon 
them  to  be  either  very  improbable  or  false. 

Thus  0.  Kohlrausch  made  experiments  from  which  it  was  evident 
that  the  ammonia  evolved  in  vapor  of  spodium  was  derived  not  from  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  but  from  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

T,  Schlosing  and  W.  Wolff  repeated  the  experiments  made  by  DehA- 
rain  again  and  again.  They,  for  example,  confined  grape  sugar  with 
soda  and  water,  or,  also,  different  soils,  in  a  nitrogen  atmosphere  for  days 
and  weeks,  varying  the  temperature,  but  could  detect  no  loss  of  nitro- 
gen. Indeed,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  was  even  greater  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment  made  by  Schlosing.  A.  Pagel  refuted  the  results  of 
B.  Simon.  He  allowed  moor  earth  to  remain  a  long  time  with  atmos- 
pheric air  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  ascertained  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  air  both  before  and  after  the  experiment.  He  found  that  the  mix- 
ture absorbed  oxygen  very  readily,  but  not  a  trace  of  nitrogen. 

We  conducted  the  examination  of  this  question  in  the  following  way : 
Moor  earth,  turf  coal,  ulmic  acid  fofmed  from  moor  acid,  and  burnt  sugar, 
made  sufficiently  moist  (first  with  60-62  per  cent.,  last  90-93  per  cent,  of 
water),  were  put  into  a  large  flask  ;  this  was  closed  with  a  firm  rubber 
cork  having  in  the  middle  an  upright  glass  rod.  One-half  of  the  latter 
was  filled  with  soda-lime,  and  the  other  with  pieces  of  pnmice  stone 
which  were  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way  atmospheric 
air  could  pass  down  one  side  unhindered,  while  ammonia  and  nitric  acid 
were  prevented  from  escaping  through  the  other. 
The  flask  stood  from  the  18th  of  February  till  the  14th  of  December, 
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1876;  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  substance,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  nitrogen  were  as  follows : 

Ulmio  acid 
from  Arom 

Moor-eftrth.    Tarf-ooal.    burnt  sagar.    tort 

PereenL       Percent,      Pereent  PereeiU, 

1.  Amount  of  ammonia : 

Before  the  experiment 0.61  0.154 

After  the  experiment 0.169  Trace 0.188 

2.  Amount  of  nitrogen : 

Before  the  experiment 0.948  1.272        Trace.        2.422 

After  the  experiment 0.971  1.279  *'  2.511 

By  this  it  is  seen  that  the  nitrogen,  as  well  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
as  in  organic  combination,  remained  about  the  same  in  all  four  substances 
during  the  experiment.  The  variations  are  within  the  limit  of  error  in 
the  calculation,  and  will  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  dark,  humus 
substances  are  capable  of  absorbing  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  changing 
it  into  a  combined  state. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  only  ones  of  all  the  processes  which  have 
been  noticed,  that  are  with  certainty  known  to  convert  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  air  into  nitric  acid,  are  the  electric  discharge  and  oxy- 
dation.  These  chemical  changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  the 
atmosphere.  .  The  nitric  acid  thus  formed  is  absorbed  by  the  ammonia 
present  in  the  water,  snow,  etc.,  of  the  air,  and  carried  into  the  ground. 
Here  it  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  in  the  plant  is  changed 
into  complicated  organic  compounds. 

It  has  been  determined  by  many  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia  in  rain  water  that  in  our  latitude  to  every  hectar 
there  falls  during  the  year,  in  rain  and  snow,  about  1.5  kilo,  of  nitrogen, 
in  the  form  of  nitric  acid;  3  kilo,  of  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Since  the  experiments  (previously  given)  of  L.  Carius,  Weith,  and 
Weber  have  proved  that  by  means  of  ozone  ammonia  is  changed  to  ni- 
trate of  ammonia,  we  will  consider  that  of  this  1.5  kilo,  of  nitrogen,  in 
the  form  of  nitric  acid,  only  1  kilo,  is  changed  from  a  free  to  a  combined 
state  by  the  action  of  electricity  and  by  oxydation  in  the  air.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  for  every  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  5,617 
kilo.,  or  for  its  whole  surface,  52,019,037,000  kilo,  of  nitrogen  are  taken 
from  the  atmosphere  and  converted  into  nitric  acid.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  rainless  regions,  but  there  are  also  others  where  it  rains  daily,  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  formation  of  this  acid,  in  rain-drops,  under 
the  influence  of  the  strong  electric  currents  peculiar  to  those  localities 
Would  be  very  greatly  increased,  this  estimate  will  not  seem  too  high. 
Now,  there  rests  upon  every  square  meter  of  the  earth's  surface  a  column 
of  air  (in  round  numbers)  10,000  kilo,  in  weight ;  or,  upon  one  hectar 
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10,000  square  meters ;  in  round  numbers,  100,000,000  kilo.  Considering, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  half  the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  equal  to  that 
of  the  oxygen,  there  are,  in  this  vicinity,  about  80,000,000  kilo,  of  nitro- 
gen ;  but  here,  according  to  the  preceding  calculation,  1  kilo,  per  year  is 
changed  from  a  free  to  a  combined  state.  Hence,  eighty  millions  of 
years  must  elapse  before  the  atmosphere  will  lose  even  one  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  nitrogen,  and  become  proportionally  richer  in  oxygen.  This 
length  of  time,  compared  to  the  age  of  man,  covers  half  of  eternity.  Bat 
in  the  history  of  our  globe  we  do  not  reckon  time  by  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  years.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  process  of  changing  free  nitrogen 
into  combined  should  continue  without  a  reverse  process  to  maintain  the 
present  proportion  there  would  come  at  last  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
earth  when  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  would  entirely  disappear.  A  few 
geologists,  indeed,  have  asserted  that  all  the  combined  nitrogen  now  cir- 
culating in  nature  originated  from  the  free  nitrogen  >  of  the  air  in  the 
manner  just  explained. 

The  question,  whether  or  not  there  exists  in  nature  a  reverse  process 
by  which  combined  nitrogen  is  released,  and  the  proportion  between 
them  thus  kept  the  same,  is  certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy 
of  consideration. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  our  investigation  we  will  briefly  trace  the 
course  which  combined  nitrogen  takes  in  plants  and  animals.  Plants 
take  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  and  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  The  fact  that  urea,  leucine,  lyrosine,  etc.,  give 
up  their  nitrogen  to  plants  is  of  little  interest  to  us,  since  this  is  an  ex- 
ception in  nature. 

For  about  twenty  years  the  question  has  been  argued,  pro  and  con, 
whether  the  nitrogen  carried  into  the  ground  by  rains,  in  addition  to 
that  furnished  by  stall-manure,  is  sujQicient  to  keep  our  fields  fertile  and 
our  plants  provided  with  nitrogenous  food  for  any  length  of  time.  Jus- 
tus against  Liebig  maintained,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  that  it  was, 
and  condemned  all  artificial  means  for  supplying.it.  The  question  has 
been  decided  diflFerently  by  us,  and  the  generally  received  opinion  to-daj 
is  that  without  supplies  of  nitrogen  besides  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers 
intensive  iarming  is  not  possible. 

Plants  convert  mineral  combinations  of  nitrogen  into  those  highly 
organized  protein  or  egg  substances  with  which  the  blood  of  animals  is 
renewed,  and  from  which,  in  part,  their  muscles  and  tissues  are  made. 
Another  part  of  nitrogenous  matter  undergoes  decomposition  by  the  ac- 
tion of  oxygen,  passes  into  low  organic  compounds,  such  as  urea,  uric 
acid  and  hippuric  acid,  and  is  carried  off  in  urine ;  a  very  small  part  iJ 
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converted  into  ammonia,  and  leaves  the  body  through  the  skin  and 
lungs.  Another  portion  of  the  nitrogen  obtained  from  vegetable  food 
remains  in  the  body,  and  is  used  in  the  construction  and  growth  of  or- 
gans.   The  last  and  undigested  portion  is  separated  in  the  foeces. 

A  few  physiologists  have  advanced  the  opinion  that,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  body,  free-  nitrogen  is  evolved  and 
thrown  off  from  the  lungs  as  a  gas. 

The  first  experiments  on  this  subject,  made  public  by  J.  Seegen  and 
J.  Nowak,  wore  proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  investigators  themselves, 
as  well  as  by  C.  Voit,  and  at  the  experimental  station  at  Weende;  but 
recently  they  have]  again  come  forward  with  experiments,  which  make 
their  first  assertions  probable.  But  the  fact  they  have  proved  that  the 
nitrogen  taken  up  by  animals  in  a  combined  state  leaves  the  body  in  the 
same  condition,  really  makes  the  experiment  of  little  importance.  The 
combined  nitrogen,  separated  from  the  body  by  means  of  the  skin  and 
excrements,  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  animal  organism  and  of  decay  - 
ing  plants,  must  undergo  a  series  of  changes  before  it  can  be  again  taken 
up  by  plants. 

These  highly  organized  com  pounds  of  nitrogen  are  resolved  by  degrees 
again  into  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  These  become  mineralized  before 
they  can  be  again  taken  up  by  plants. 

But  this  resolution  is  attended  by  more  or  less  loss,  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  farmer. 

1.  The  excrements  of  men  and  animals  lie  for  a  long  time,  usually  in 
vaults  and  manure  piles,  before  they  are  again  incorporated  in  the  soil 
to  be  used  as  food  for  plants.  During  this  time  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  gradually  formed,  and  being  very  volatile  is  carried  off  by  the  wind. 
Fr.  Erismann  found  that  a  vault  containing  18.  cu.  meters  of  excrement 
gave  to  the  air  2.04  kilo,  of  ammonia  in  twenty-four  hours.  H.  v.  Som- 
aruga  and  Varentrapp  estimated  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  excrements  re- 
maining in  vaults  to  be  from  }  to  ^  of  the  original  amount.  A.  Pagel 
states  that  if  boneash  undergoes  fermentation  without  the  presence  of 
some  good  absorbent  of  ammonia  (as  gypsum),  89.2  per  cent,  of  the  nitro- 
gen is  lost. 

We  confined  stall  manure  in  a  bell  glass,  which  stood,  air-tight,  upoa 
a  false  plate  with  a  bole  in  the  center,  and  bad  in  the  top  of  it  an  escape 
tube.  The  lower  opening  was  connected  with  a  sulphuric  acid  drying 
apparatus,  the  tube  at  the  top,  with  a  bulb,  in  which  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  was  placed.  The  aperture  was  left  closed  for  a  long  time; 
then  from  12-18  liters  of  air  were  forced  through  it.  The  manure  waa 
poured  in  to  the  depth  of  4^  kilo.,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1876,  and  showed 
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at  last  a  thick  crust  of  mold.  The  amount  of  ammonia  obtained  from 
the  sulphuric  acid  was  as  follows  :  September  5th,  0  001395  grm. ;  Octo- 
ber 23d,  1876,  0001176  grm. ;  March  Ist,  1877,  0.00105  grm. 

These  quantities  are  very  small,  and  show  that  on  account  of  the  straw 
in  stall  manure  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  ammonia.  We  could 
detect,  quantitatively,  no  ammonia  in  from  150  to  200  liters  of  stable 
air,  from  cow,  horse,  and  sheep  stalls — the  latter  having  beds  of  earth 
and  straw— using  sulphuric  acid  as  the  absorbent.  Hellriegel  also  (Hei- 
den's  Diingerlehre,  Vol.  II,  p.  144),  states  that  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  volatilized  from  stall  manure,  even  in  moist  air.  Opposed 
to  this  is  the  result  obtained  by  purifying  the  air  of  a  horse  stall.  In 
1,000  liters  of  air  were  formed — 

Below,  over  the  maoare.  Under  the  ceiling. 

0.0218  grmi  0.9457  grm.  ammonia. 

Or  0.067    vol.  0.077    vol.         " 

Which,  in  a  stall  of  52.05  cu.  meters,  amounts  to  1.1348  grm.  and  2  398 
grm.  ammonia. 

This  amount  is  not  to  be  undervalued,  and  it  increases  probably  from 
100  to  1,000  fold,  when  the  manure  is  further  exposed  by  being  carried 
on  wagons  to  the  field  and  left  to  the  action  of  sun  and  wind.  That  the 
use  of  gypsum  would  be  profitable  under  such  circumstances,  is  very 
evident.    For,  according  to  the  formula— 


CaS04 

+ 

(NHOaCOa 

=       CaCOa 

+ 

(NH,),S04 

Sulphate  of 
lime. 

Carbonate  of 

Carbonate  of 

Snlphate  of 

ammonia. 

lime. 

ammonia. 

The  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  unites  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
form  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  much  more 
difiicultly  volatilized  than  the  former.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  stalls  that 
have  been  strewn  with  gypsum  have  no  odor  of  ammonia.  The  air  is 
almost  entirely  free  from  it. 

2.  A  great  part,  indeed  the  greater  part,  of  the  nitrogen  which  passes 
into  agricultural  products,  finds  its  way,  in  grains,  in  the  cattle  fed  with 
these,  and  in  milk,  into  the  larger  cities.  Only  a  part  of  this  nitrogen 
is  returned  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  the  offal  and  excrements  of  these 
cities  as  fertilizers ;  an  important  part  is  carried  by  the  canals  and  rivers 
into  the  sea.  Here  it  is  taken  up  by  the  sea  plants  and  fishes.  In  the 
sea  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  our  soil  is  deposited  daily  ;  and  it  is  there 
that  we  will  find  our  fertilizers  when  the  present  sources  of  nitrogen — 
guano  and  Chili  saltpetre — shall  have  been  exhausted. 

Indeed  we  have  already  a  few  factories  (as  in  Germany,  Prance,  etc.) 
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which  gather  up  again  the  nitrogen  poured  into  the  sea  by  manufactur- 
ing from  unedible  fish  the  so-called  fish  guano. 

Yet  in  both  of  these  processes  nitrogen  escapes  in  a  combined  form;  it 
is  carried  away  from  a  single  farm,  from  the  whole  country,  but  is  made 
useful  in  another  place.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  process  we  will  now 
give,  namely : 

3.    The  disengagement  of  free  nitrogen  by  putrefaction. 

We  have  already  explained  a  process  in  nature  by  which  nitrogen  ifl 
changed  from  a  free  to  a  combined  state,  and  mentioned  the  possibility 
that,  after  millions  of  years,  it  would  be  exhausted  from  the  air,  unless 
some  provision  were  made  for  fresh  supplies  This,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, it  is  now  known  has  been  made. 

The  first  who,  to  my  knowledge,  proved  conclusively  that  by  the  putre- 
faction of  mtrogenous  organic  matter  free  nitrogen  is  evolved  was  M. 
Jules  Reiset.  He  allowed  flesh  to  putrify  in  a  closed  bell  glass,  and 
found,  after  a  time,  that  the  air  was  richer  in  nitrogen.  Hereupon  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  subject.  They  allowed 
corn  seed,  mixed  with  bounce  and  hot  earth,  and  occasionally  subjected 
to  a  stream  of  air,  to  putrefy  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  ascertained,  during 
the  experiment,  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as  well 
as  in  organic  compounds;  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen amounted  to  almost  forty  per  cent,  of  the  original  amount.  Since, 
on  account  of  suitable  apparatus,  no  ammonia  could  escape,  and  no  other 
compounds  of  nitrogen,  such  as  nitric  acid,  had  been  formed,  they  con- 
cluded, and  correctly,  that  part  of  the  original  nitrogen  had  volatilized 
in  a  free  state. 

E.  Peters  found  that  hay  lost  nitrogen  by  being  stored.  The  result  of 
his  experiment  was  as  follows  : 

Hay  L  Hay  II. 

Nitrogen  at  the  begioDiDg  of  the  invf  stig  ition ..     1.78  per  cent.      lA^  per  cent. 
Two  years  later 1.68       "  1,38        " 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  subject  at  this  station. 
The  object  for  which  they  were  originally  undertaken  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  loss  of  free  nitrogen  during  the  decomposition 
of  fertilizers  in  the  soil.  This  question  is  of  practical  importance  to 
farmers,  for  if  such  were  really  the  case,  those  fertilizers  (boneaeh^ 
horn-ash,  fish-guano,  etc.)  which  must  undergo  decomposition  in  the 
ground  before  the  nitrogen  they  contain  can  be  taken  up  by  plants, 
would  not  be  used,  and  supplies  of  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia,  would  take  their  place. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  this  way :  The  mass  to  be  tested  (bone- 
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ash,  flesh,  and  cow-manure)  was  placed  in  an  air-tight  flask,  and  care 
was  taken  that  the  entrance  of  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  air,  or  the 
escipe  of  the  same  from  the  decomposing  matter,  was  impossible. 

By  carefully  estimating  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  both  before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  probable  loss 
was  ascertained. 

In  one  of  the  first  experiments  we  made  use  of  gypsum,  besides  earth, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  escape  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  here,  as  in  the  mixture  of  earth  and  boneasb,  we  could 
detect  no  loss  of  nitrogen,  while  in  the  decomposition  of  boneash  and 
fiesh,  without  the  addition  of  earth  and  gypsum,  the  loss  was  consider- 
able. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  in  different  ways;  instead  of  gypsum, 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  potassium  were  used,  with  the  same  result. 

An  investigation  of  the  decomposition  of  soil  and  boneash  showed,  in 
opposition  to  the  previous  results,  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  was  the  same 
as  when  boneash  was  used  alone.  From  this  we  concluded  that  the  very 
small  amount  of  moisture  in  th^  mixture  was  the  cause  of  the  loss.  We 
then  took  boneash  and  earth  through  a  further  course  of  investigation, 
first  suflSciently  moistened  with  six  hundred  and  again  with  only  three 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  water ;  in  the  latter  case  there  was  a  loss 
of  nitrogen,  while  none  could  be  detected  in  the  former. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  on  the  following  page  : 
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From  these  experiments  the  following  conclusions  are  derived: 

a.  By  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  a  more  or  less 
important  part  of  the  combined  nitrogen  passes  into  a  free  gaseous  state? 
or  at  least  into  a  form  which,  unlike  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  can  be 
retained  by  means  of  ordinary  absorbents. 

Recently  G.  Hiifner  has  denied  that  this  is  the  case.  He  filled  up  with 
oxygen  an  air-tight  flask  containing  fibrin,  and  found,  after  the  mass  had 
stood  a  long  time,  that  much  carbonic  acid,  but  no  free  nitrogen,  had 
passed  into  the  surrounding  air;  the  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  detected 
was  within  tbe  limit  of  error. 

We  have  made  experiments  in  a  similar  way.  Pulverized  cheese  mixed 
with  pieces  of  pumice-stone  was  placed  upon  a  dish  under  a  bell-glass, 
which  stood  in  a  receiver  filled  with  caustic  soda.  The  opening  above 
was  connected  by  a  tube  with  an  oxygen  flask,  from  which  oxygen  could 
be  forced  by  means  of  a  Biirette,  raised  and  filled  with  water.  Connec- 
tion was  made  by  opening  a  stopcock. 

As  the  carbonic  acid  in  process  of  formation  in  the  bellglass  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  caustic  soda,  the  fluid  in  the  same  arose,  since  no  air  could 
enter.  Oxygen  would  then  be  supplied  from  the  flask  until  the  original 
proportion  was  obtained.  The  absorption  of  the  oxygen  took  place  at 
first  very  rapidly,  but  gradually  became  less. 

The  first  experiment  of  this  kind  continued  from  October  11th  till 
November  14th ;  the  air  in  the  bellglass  gave  : 

Before  the  experiment.  After  the  experaaent. 

N • 79  vol.  per  cent.  9:2.49  yol.  per  cent. 

O 31  vol.  per  cent.  7.51  vol.  per  cent. 

The  entire  amount  of  oxygen  added  was  6,600  cu.  centimeters ;  this 
<3ontained  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  1.52,  at  the  end  6.39  per 
cent,  in  volume,  of  nitrogen.  Since  the  oxygen  was  forced  into  the  bell- 
glass  merely  through  distilled  water,  which  had  been  boiled,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the 
oxygen  flask  was  caused  by  the  diffusion  of  the  air  from  the  bellglass 
into  it  when  connection  was  made  between  them,  we  will  consider  that 
6,600  cu.  centimeters  of  oxygen,  combined  with  3  96  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
remained  in  the  bellglass. 

The  bellglass  contained  2,900  cu.  centimeters;  we  have  then  air  in  the 
bellglass : 

B^ere  die  eKperiment  After  the  experinient. 

N 2,291  o.  c.  2,6rjl.2c.  0. 

0 609  c.  o.  217.8  c.  o. 

The  air  in  the  bellglass  gained  about  390.2  c.  c.  of  nitrogen ;  while. 
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according  to  our  calculation,  261.3  c.  c.  of  the  nitrogen  were  combined 
with  the  6,600  c.  c.  of  oxygen —  ^^w^  =  261.3;  hence  there  remained 
still,  even  by  the  least  favorable  calculation,  128.9  c.  c.  of  nitrogen  which 
must  have  been  evolved  in  a  free  state  from  the  decomposing  cheese. 

b.  If  to  decomposing  nitrogenous  matter  gypsum,  lime,  or  magnesia 
salts,  earth,  or  any  good  absorbent  of  ammonia  be  added,  or  if  the  mass 
(cow  manure  and  muck  water)  is  kept  in  a  half  fluid  state,  no  loss  of 
nitrogen  is  observed.  Water  in  suflBcient  quantity,  and  media  for  am- 
monia^ prevent  the  disengagement  of  free  nitrogen. 

A.  Pagfel  observed  the  same.  During  the  fermentation  of  bpne-ash 
without  gyp3um,  39.2  per  cent,  of  the  original  amount  of  nitrogen 
escaped,  while  this  loss,  when  gypsum  was  used,  was  reduced  to  4-7  per 
cent. 

By  these  investigations  it  is  clearly  proven  that,  in  the  fermentation 
of  bone-ash,  fish  guano,  or  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  farmers,  if  they 
wish  to  prevent  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  are  obliged  to  use  gypsum  or  humus 
earth,  and  to  keep  the  mass  sufficiently  wet. 

c.  In  the  mixture  of  earth  and  bone-ash  (experiment  IV,  Nos.  5  and 
6,  and  experiment  VI,  No.  6),  which  was  made  very  wet,  there  was, 
nevertheless,,  a  great  loss  of  nitrogen.  From  this  it  is  seen  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  there  is  a  los3  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Further  evidence  of*  this  was  gi\ren  in  an  ex{>eriment  made  by  Schlos- 
ing  and  Boussingault. 

d.  Upon  the  facts  furnished  by  all  these  experiments,  I  base  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  disengagement  of  free  nitrogen  during  putre- 
faction : 

By  the  action  of  oxygen  ammonia  is  formed  during  the  successive 
stages  of  thd  decomposition  of  any  nitrogenous  substance.  If  an  absorb- 
ing medium,  such  as  gypsum,  sulphate  of  potash  or  magnesia,  earth,  or 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  has  been  added,  the  ammonia  will  combine 
with  it,  and  further  decomposition  be  prevented.  But  if  no  menstrua 
for  ammonia  be  present,  or,  if  supplied,  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  or, 
finally,  if  the  small  amount  of  water  allows  the  free  access  of  oxygen  to 
the  porous  nitrogenous  matter,  then  the  ammonia  will  be  oxidized,  and 
form  (as  by  the  action  of  chlorine  it  forms  muriatic  acid  and  nitrogen) 
water  and  nitrogen. 

With  this  view,  all  the  facts  which  have  been  Collected  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  agree.  Since  an  experiment  (already  given),  made  by  L.  Carius, 
proved  that  by  means  of  ozone  ammonia  becomes  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it 
will  not  be  considered  improbable  that  while  free  nitrogen  is  being 
evolved,  ammonia  should  be  oxidized  by  means  of  oxygen.    I  wrote  to 
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him  at  the  time  his  experiment  was  made,  asking  if  he  had  not  detected 
a  trace  of  free  nitrogen.  He  repUed  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  made 
no  tests  for  it,  but  in  future  would  give  it  his  attention.  Before  his 
self-appointed  task  Was  completed,  he  died. 

As  early  as  1834,  do  Sauseure  discovered  that  when  the  air  over  de- 
composing matter  is  rich  in  oxygen,  the  hydrogen  evolved  is  changed  to 
water.  Hence  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  under  the  same  circumstances 
can  not  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that 
such  was  really  the  chemical  change  by  the  result  of  an  experiment  made 
by  Armsby.  Nitrogenous  substances  (stall  manure  and  flesh)  were  al- 
lowed to  decompose  in  an  atmosphere  poor  in  nitrogen  and  rich  in  oxy- 
gen. The  loss  of  nitrogen  was  greatest  when  the  air  contained  most 
oxygen.     He,  too,  believed  that  this  loss  was  caused  by  oxidation. 

4.  According  to  H.  T.  Brown,  there  is  still  another  process  in  nature 
by  which  free  nitrogen  is  separated  from  combined.  In  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation azotic  acid  and  free  nitrogen  are  formed  if  the  fermenting  fluid 
contains  albumen. 

An  experiment  on  this  subject  was  made  by  us  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  free  nitrogen  is  separated  in  the  germination  of  seeds.  The  seeds 
were  allowed  to  sprout  in  a  bell-glass,  placed  in  connection  with  an  oxy- 
gen flask,  as  in  the  experiment  on  the  decomposition  of  cheese.  We 
could  detect  no  increase  of  nitrogen  in  rye,  wheat,  and  flax  seed 

H.  Karsten  takes  a  different  view,  but  the'  experiments  of  R.  Sachse, 
W.  Pfefler,  A.  Leclerc,  H.  Laskovsky,  and  E.  Schulze,  made  with  very 
various  seeds,  agree  with  that  made  by  us,  and  we  may  conclude  that  in 
this  process  no  free  nitrogen  is  formed. 

5.  The  combustion  of  nitrogenous  matter  is  the  only  other  process 
known,  with  certainty,  to  produce  free  nitrogen.  Now,  although  all  our 
fuel  (as  stone  coal)  contains  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  the  amount  of 
free  nitrogen  (most  of  which  has  been  condensed  from  sea-air)  volatilized 
in  this  way  is  very  small. 

Every  report  of  gun  or  cannon  sets  free  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
which  nature,  by  a  long  series  of  changes,  has  brought  into  a  combined 
state.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  that  in  the  burning  of 
100  kilo,  of  powder,  9  (or  more  correctly  8  9)  kilo,  of  free  nitrogen  are 
formed.  The  German  army,  in  times  of  peace,  uses  about  500,000  kilo,  of 
powder;  hence  it  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  45,000  kilo,  of  free 
nitrogen,  which,  in  course  of  time,  again  becomes  combined. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  daily 
changed  from  a  combined  to  a  free  state  is  not  inconsiderable. 

Which  of  the  two  processes  predominates  can  be  stated  as  yet  only  ap. 
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proximately.  It  is  passible  that,  owing  to  electric  discbarges  and  pro* 
cesses  of  oxidation,  tbe  amount  of  free^  nitrogen  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing; it  is  also  possible  that  the  reverse  processes  of  putrefaction  and 
combustion  are  causing  it  to  increase  gradually.  The  variation  in  either 
case  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  whole  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  air,  and  they,  even  if  not  entirely,  are  yet  so  nearly  balanced  that 
any  change  in  the  composition  of  the  air  must  be  referred  to  so  remote  a 
period  that  it  may  be  called  eternity. 
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Notwithstanding  the  countless  number  of  forms  that  make  up  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  these 
organic  bodies  are  composed  are  very  few  in  number.  Those  chiefly 
found  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  while  sulphur,  phosphorous, 
and  other  elements  occur  in  lesser  quantities.  There  is  do  single  sub- 
stance that  is  the  exclusive  result  of  vital  organization,  no  ingredient 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  produced  by  their  growth  that  does  not  con- 
tain carbon.  Tt  will,  on  this  account,  be  necessary  to  begin  the  study  of 
the  laws  which  govern  organic  life  with  a  discussion  of  this  element  and 
the  nature  of  its  compounds. 

Carbon  is  found  in  the  earth  in  three  different  forms — that  of  the  dia- 
mond, of  graphite,  and  of  charcoal.  With  the  exception  of  graphite, 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  diamond — the  origin  of  which  has  not  yet  with  cer- 
tainty been  determined — carbon  is  formed  from  putrefied  organic  matter. 
Our  lignite  and  mineral  coal  beds  are  nothing  else  than  the  remains  of 
vast  accumulations  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  remote  ages,  and  the  coal 
which  we  find  in  small  quantities  in  turf  and  near  the  surface  in  field 
soil  has  been  formed  from  vegetation  not  much  older  than  mankind. 
Since,  according  to  geology,  the  earth  was  originally  a  hot,  liquid  mass, 
these  accumulations  of  coal  could  take  place  only  after  the  cooling  of  the 
same,  and  the  question  naturally  arises.  In  what  form  did  the  carbon 
exist  before  the  appearance  of  life  upon  the  globe  ?  Although  this  ques- 
tion can  not  be  answered  definitely,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  held 
in  part  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  in  part  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  We  find  in  the  earth  at  .the  present  time,  in  carbon- 
ates of  lime,  which  as  chalk,  limestone,  and  marble,  form  whole  chains 
of  mountains,  millions  of  hundred-weights  of  carbon. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  article  to  show  how  carbon  passed  from 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  plant  and  animal  life  of 
that  remote  period;  how  by  the  decay  of  the  same  it  was  stored  up,  a 
black,  lifeless  mass,  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  how  it  awakes  from 
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this  dark  grave,  able  again  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  life  of  number- 
less creatures. 

If  a  piece  of  coal  be  burned  in  a  stove,  it  slowly  disappears,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ash  remains.  The  loss  of  the  coal  is,  however,  only 
apparent.  It  is  changed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  a  substance  which 
is  invisible—carbonic  acid — and  escapes  as  a  gas  through  the  chimney. 
By  this  process  not  the  least  amount  of  carbon  is  lost,  since  the  weight 
of  the  acid  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  neces- 
sary for  the  combustion.  In  order  to  understand  this  process  perfectly, 
we  must  have  some  idea  of  what  carbon,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  are. 
The  eye  can  not  aid  us  in  this  matter.  To  it  coal  appears  to  be  a  uni- 
form, black  mass,  while  the  colorless  gases,  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  are 
invisible.  Even  experimental  chemistry  gives  us  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  their  nature.  It  teaches  us,  it  is  true,  that  carbon  and 
oxygen  are  elements,  and  that  carbonic  acid  can  be  resolved  into  carbon 
and  oxygen,  but  it  does  not  present  to  our  imagination  a  picture  of  the 
nature  and  changes  of  these  substances. 

Our  steam  engines  and  telegraphic  system  have  made  us  lords  of  space 
upon  the  earth.  We  can  state  of  what  elements  the  remotest  of  celestial 
bodies  are  composed,  yet  we  do  not  know  what  a  drop  of  water  is.  To  a 
casual  observer  water,  glass,  and  air  appear  to  be  perfectly  homogeneous 
substances,  but  a  careful  investigation  of  their  properties,*  physical  and 
chemical,  convinces  us  that  this  theory  is  wholly  inadequate.  The 
phenomena  of  matter  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  by  the  now 
generally  received  atomic  theory.  This  is  not  the  result  of  recent  in- 
vestigations. The  old  Grecian  philosophers  had  a  similar  idea  of  the 
nature  of  matter.  Democritus,  who  was  born  in  the  year  460  B.C.,  in 
Abdera,  an  Ionian  provincial  town  in  Asia  Minor,  advanced  the  opinion 
that  all  substances  were  composed  of  particles  so  small  that  they  could 
not  be  again  divided,  and  called,  for  this  reason,  atoms.  This  idea, 
grasped  at  that  early  day  by  a  philosopher  whose  extended  travels  had 
given  him  rare  opportunities  for  the  study  of  nature,  received  recogni- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  by  an 
Englishman  named  Dalton,  and  is  the  starting  point  of  the  remarkable 
progress  made  in  chemistry  and  the  related  sciences  since  that  time. 

Matter  occurs  in  three  different  states,  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous. 
Whatever  be  the  form  under  which  a  body  presents  itself,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  physicists  that  it  is  not  composed  of  conoinuous  matter, 
but  is  an  aggregation  of  distinct  parts  held  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  According  to  this  theory  the  difierence  between  the  three  forms 
depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  particles  from  each  other.    In  gases, 
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8uch  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  the  particles  are 
separated  by  a  very  great  distance,  in  fluids  they  are  placed  nearer  each 
other,  and  in  ao\id^  they  are  the  least  distance  apart.  Imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen.  In  it  we  have  a  very  great  number — 
probably  millions— of  single  small  bodies,  which  are  separated  like  the 
celestial  bodies  in  space,  and  are  probably  moving  hither  and  thither 
with  great  rapidity.  It  is  with  the  study  of  these  celestial  bodies  in 
miniature  that  chemistry  is  now  occupied.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
even  in  the  simple  gases,  that  is  those  from  which  nothing  else  can  be 
obtained,  as  for  example  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  these  molecules 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  held  together  as  are  the  planets  of 
the  solar  system,  and  which  move  together  in  space  exactly  as  the  earth 
revolves  around  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  forward  with  it 
in  space. 

If  oxygen  is  brought  in  contact  with  glowing  carbon,  each  one  of  these 
atoms  is  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  carbon,  and  a  new  molecule 
called  carbonic  acid  is  formed.  If  the  carbon  is  burned  in  a  receiver  of 
oxygen,  the  contents  of  which  is  known,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  expan- 
sion of  the  gas  takes  place  during  the  change  into  carbonic  -acid.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  molecules  in  the  vessel  has 
not  been  increased ;  hence  the  new  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  is  composed 
of  the  original  molecule  of  oxygen,  which  we  know  is  in  two  parts,  and 
one  atom  of  carbon,  which  chemical  experiments  have  shown  cannot  be 
divided.  This  is  expressed  scientifically  in  this  way:  A  molecule  of  oxy- 
gen consists  of  two  atoms,  which  are  not  divisible;  carbonic  acid,  of  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon.  Water  is  similar  in  its  composition 
to  carbonic  rcid,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen. 
In  aqueous  vapor,  as  it  is  contained  for  example  in  the  atmosphere,  these 
particles,  or  tiny  worlds,  are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  each  other 
than  in  water  or  ice,  where  they  lie  as  close  as  the  particles  of  carbon  in 
mineral  coal. 

Where,  in  any  science,  the  exact  methods  of  investigation  fail,  fancy 
must  be  allowed  free  play— speculation  must  bridge  over  the  chasms 
which  the  slow  progress  of  investigators  has  not  yet  filled.  Aided  by  the 
numberless  discoveries  of  this  century,  theoretical  chemistry  has  pene- 
trated further  than  it  is  possible  for  the  microscope  to  go  into  the  recesses 
of  nature.  While  this  instrument  shows  us,  even  in  the  least  particle 
of  carbon,  only  the  same  homogineous,  inert  mass,  chemistry  reveals  in 
it  myriads  of  globes,  and  enables  us  to  estimate  their  motion  and  distri- 
bution with  the  same  exactness  as  the  astronomer  records  the  movements 
of  the  stars.    Indeed,  our  science  goes  further  than  astronomy.    The 
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astronomer,  it  is  true,  calculates  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  the  laws 
which  govern  its  course,  but  he  studies  it  passively  from  his  high  sta- 
tion ;  it  is  not  subject  to  him,  and  his  will  can  never  change,  even  the 
very  least,  its  eternal  course.  The  chemist,  on  the  contrary,  stands  like 
a  god  in  his  microcosm.  His  will  controls  the  movements  of  numberless 
worlds ;  at  his  pleasure  myriads  remain  bound  to  the  earth  as  solid  mat- 
ter, or  rush  with  furious  haste  through  the  air.  Every  man  has  this 
power.  With  a  burning  match  this  wonderful  process  can  be  carried  on 
before  our  eyes,  but  only  a  child  has  a  just  appreciation  of  the  magnifi* 
cence  of  it.  An  educated  man  6ees  nothing  in  it  but  the  possibility  of 
fire,  and  rudely  extinguishes  it,  scorning  the  disclosures  made  by  nature 
to  an  unperverted  mind. 

To  such  a  perception  all  nature  is  quickened-  The  poorest  flint  is  a 
wonder,  the  air  which  surrounds  us  is  filled  with  countless  spheies;  and 
what  shall  we  say  of  organic  creation,  of  the  plant  and  mineral  king- 
doms? In  these  worlds  the  action  of  atoms  is  far  more  various  than  in 
the  burning  of  carbon.  When  we  discover  with  the  knife  and  micro- 
scope the  most  delicate  vein,  have  traced  the  least  sap  ducts,  then  our 
imagination  is  called  into  play,  and  shows  us  each  fiber  as  a  system,  con- 
sisting probably  of  more  worlds  than  can  be  seen  in  the  heavens  with 
the  strongest  telescope. 

According  to  the  celebrated  French  mathematician,  Laplace,  our  solar 
system  was  originally  a  ma?s  of  nebulae,  which  gradually  condensed  into 
a  vast,  fiery,  molten  globe.  By  its  rapid  rotation  the  sphere  separated 
into  many  smaller  ones,  as  a  drop  of  mercury  separates  when  spilled. 
The  greatest  of  these  spheres  formed  the  sun,  the  smaller,  the  planets 
and  satellites.  According  to  this  view,  our  earth,  when  detached  from 
the  great  mass,  was  a  huge  molten  drop.  This  gradually  cooled,  and  a 
hard  rind  formed  upon  its  surface.  As  long  as  the  surface  was  still  hot, 
no  sea  could  form,  and  the  water  surrounded  the  solid  body  as  hot  vapor. 
It  is  probable  that  this  vapor  contained  carbonic  acid  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  amount  now  found  in  the  atmosphere.  As  long  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface  was  above  80°,  neither  plant  nor  animal  life  could 
exist.  With  a  lower  temperature  all  the  conditions  for  the  luxuriant 
development  of  plant  life  were  supplied.  Water  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
most  essential  means  of  nourishment,  were  present  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. How  the  first  plant  germ  sprang  into  existence  on  the  rocky 
surface,  surrounded  by  vapor  and  carbonic  acid,  is  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. Conscientious  investigations  have  proved  that  no  living  thing, 
not  a  simple  mould  or  the  green  fibers  that  form  in  stagnant  water,  ori- 
ginate of  themselves.    As  the  apple  tree  springs  only  from  an  apple  seed, 
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SO  the  simplest  plant  results  only  from  the  seed  produced  by  one  of  its 
kind.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  seek  the  solution  of  this  mystety,  not 
even  to«  touch  upon  the  much  discussed  question  whether  all  life  pro- 
ceeded from  one  germ,  or  in  the  beginning  eVery  single  creature  was 
created  after  his  kind.  We  will  consider  the  earth's  surface  covered 
with  vegetation,  and  from  this  period  continue  the  history  of  carbon. 

Plants  consist  of  differently  formed  cells,  composed  of  a  delicate  mem* 
brane^  wiich  is  very  similar  to  cotton.  In  these  cells  a  sap  is  found 
which  contains,  as  one  of  its  most  important  constituents,  albumen. 
Plants,  during  that  first  period,  were  surrounded  by  carbonic  acid,  and 
partly  bathed  in  water  very  largely  iwprcKnated  with  it.  This  acid, 
both  as  a  gas  and  dissolved  in  water,  penetrated  the  delicate  walls  which 
surrounded  the  seedS  and  came  in  contact  with  the  liquid  filling  the 
cells  Under  the  quickening  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  a  remarkable 
change  takes  place  in  the  acid.  The  oxygen  of  the  compound  escapes 
in  part  as  a  gas<  leaving  the  atoms  of  carbon,  which  were  combined  with 
it,  lying  together,  and,  in  this  way,  producing  the  material  from  which 
the  organs  of  plants  are  formed.  The  oxygen,  set  free  from  its  combina- 
tions, mixes  at  once  with  the  water,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  nitro- 
gen. In  this  way,  sugar,  starch,  cotton,  the  vegetable  acids,  albumen, 
in  short,  all  the  numberless  substances  found  in  plants,  are  produced. 

The  first  step,  then,  toward  the  formation  of  these  complex  compounds 
is  the  liberation  of  the  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid.  We  can  imitate  this 
process  in  the  laboratory  without  the  aid  of  a  living  being,  and  produce 
artificially  many  of  these  substances* 

These  compounds,  moreover,  are  very  difierent  in  composition.  In 
oxalic  acid  there  are  three,  in  malic  acid,  four,  in  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and 
cellulose,  six  atoms  of  carbon.  That  is,  just  this  many  particles  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  neceseary  for  the  formation,  of  these  substances.  Fats, 
and  also  albumen,  contain  a  still  greater  number  of  atoms—wax,  for  ex- 
ample, thirty,  and  albumen  a  hundred.  The  more  complex  these  sub* 
stances  are  the  more  diflBcult  it  is  to  produce  them  ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt,  judging  from  the  rapid  strides  chemistry  is  now  making,  thai 
before  long  they,  too,  will  be  made  artificially.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  construct  the  simplest  plant,  a  mould  or 
sea  weed.  We  were  never  so  far  from  being  able  to  imitate  the  definite 
form' that  belong  to  each  living  creature,  or  thing,  as  we  are  today. 

The  origin  of  animal  life  is  involved  in  just  as  much  obscurity  as  that 
of  plants. 

It  must  have  occurred  after  the  appearance  of  vegetation,  however, 
since  otherwise  the  animals  would  have  bad  no  food.    They  can  not  take 
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up  and  make  use,  directly,  of  carbonic  acid,  but  get  what  is  necessary  for 
their  growth  in  the  various  substances  of  which  their  food  is  composed. 
The  sugar,  starch,  fats,  and  albumen  are  carried  into  the  stomachs  of 
herbivorous  animals,  ar^  decomposed  there,  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and 
used  for  renewing  the  different  organs  of  their  bodies.  With  carnivor- 
ous animals,  the  process  is  much  more  simple,  since  their  food,  consisting 
of  the  flesh  of  similar  creatures,  requires  only  a  slight  change  before  it 
is  taken  up  and  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  great  economy  of 
nature  at  that  early  period,  the  animal  kingdom,  as  foirsil. remains  show 
us,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  plants.  The  vegetation,  judging  from  the 
remains  which  we  find  of  it,  must  have  far  surpassed  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  our  tropics.  The  hot  air,  with  its  abundance  of  carbonic  acid, 
was  a  mighty  agent  in  the  production  of  those  gigantic  trees,  of  which 
we  find  only  specimens  in  California,  and,  doubtless,  their  massive  trunks 
were  covered  with  a  yet  more  luxuriant  drapery  of  moisture-loving 
creepers  and  parasites,  such  as  are  found  to-day  in  the  hot,  moist  forests 
of  Brazil.  But  each  life  had  its  limit — the  moulds  decaying  in  a  short 
time,  the  giants  of  the  forest  only  after  thousands  of  years.  In  this  way, 
the  earth  was  covered  witji  a  thick  layer  of  lifeless  tree-trunks,  and  the 
remains  of  plants.  These,  in  course  of  timp,  were  compressed  into  a 
uniform  black  mass — our  mineral  coal,  which  has  remained  unchanged 
till  the  present  time. 

This  transition  from  living  plants  to  coal  was  very  slow.  By  far  the 
greatest  number  of  the  substances  found  in  plants  are  nearly  related  to 
sugar.  For  example,  starch  and  cellulose  are  nothing  else  than  sugar, 
from  which  the  water  is  withdrawn.  Of  this,  one  can  easily  convince 
himself  if  he  will  boil  either  of  these  substances  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  will  absorb  water,  and  pass  again  into  sugar.  While  it  is  known 
that  these  substances  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants  are  produced  in 
this  way,  we  have  never  been  able  to  imitate  the  process.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, sugar  is  heated,  it  melts  first  to  a  clear,  shining  fluid,  which,  when 
boiled,  hardens,  and  is  called  barley  sugar.  When  heated  further,  it 
loses  water,  but  instead  of  forming  starch  or  cellulose  it  remains  a  brown, 
sepia-colored  mass,  called  caramel,  and  is  used  in  colors  and  potions. 
When  heated  still  hotter,  the  caramel  becomes  a  black,  glistening,  porous 
coal. 

The  forests  of  that  prehistoric  period  were  subjected  to  similar  changes. 
Under  their  covering  of  mud  the  tree-trunks  decomposed  as  the  sugar 
decomposed,  by  heating,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  process  was 
much  more  gradual.  All  wood  is  similar  in  composition  to  plants,  the 
only  difference  being  that  its  cellular  tissues  are  much  thicker. 
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Following  the  course  of  carbon  from  its  source,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  atmosphere,  we  perceive  that  in  each  new  compound  the  number  of 
its  atoms  increases.  In  the  plants  they  arrange  themselves,  generally, 
in  groups  of  six,  forming  sugar  and  cellulose.  In  the  brown  mass  which 
forms  the  next  step,  there  are  certainly  many  more  than  six  atoms,  while 
in  coal,  the  almost  entire  loss  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  leaves  the  carbon 
comparatively  pure. 

Upon  these  decaying  forests,  layer  after  layer  of  mud  was  deposited  in 
the  ensuing  ages,  forming  a  vast  covering  of  rock,  and  preserving,  undis- 
turbed, the  remains  of  a  wonderful  vegetation.  In  thin  sections  of  coal 
we  can  even  yet  trace  the  original  structure  of  the  wood.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  purpose  which  these  vast  cemeteries  of  plant-life  serve. 
By  their  combustion  we  are  supplied,  not  only  with  the  heat  we  need  in 
our  homes,  but  with  force  to  propel  our  engines.  They  have  become  the 
most  eflBcient  of  all  agents  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  the  people,  compelled  by  circumstances  to  seek  homes  in 
their  neighborhod.  England,  for  example,  owes  her  industrial  greatness, 
principally,  to  her  beds  of  coal.  Should  these  ever  he  exhausted,  she 
will  probably  be  compelled  to  yield  her  place  to  that  nation  whose  pos- 
sessions have  not  yet  been  disturbed.  It  may  be  that  New  England, 
which  is  very  rich  in  coal,  will  succeed  to  the  wealth  and  civilization  of 
England. 

The  burning  of  coal  in  our  stoves  and  engines  not  only  supplies  heat 
but  carbonic  acid  also,  and  this  acid  is  just  as  essential  to  plant  life  to- 
day as  in  that  prehistoric  time.  Our  chimneys,  then,  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  same  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  are  returned  to  the  at- 
mosphere which  thousands  of  years  before  passed  from  it  into  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  In  this  way  man  is,  in  a  measure,  liquidating  the  debt 
ot  the  carbon  which  nature  for  so  long  a  t  me  has  kept  uselessly  stored 
up  in  the  center  of  the  earth.  If  the  formation  of  coal  were  still  going 
on,  if  our  forests  were  buried  in  the  earth,  with  the  disappearance  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  would  inevitably  follow,  all  vegetable  and  hence  all 
animal  life  would  be  swept  from  the  globe,  leaving  it  again  a  bare,  bleak 
mass  of  rock.  That  this  does  not  happen  is  due  not  only  to  man,  who 
consumes  coal  and  wood  according  to  his  needs,  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree  to  the  animal  life  of  the  globe,  and  to  the  process  of  putrefaction. 
Animals,  in  the  first  place,  herbivorous  animals,  take  carbon  in  the  form 
of  vegetables,  and  by  it  restore  the  parts  of  their  bodies  wasted  by  use. 
By  this  process,  which  we  call  nutrition,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  passes  again  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
can  serve  anew  for  the  nourishment  of  plants.    With  carnivorous  ani- 
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inals  the  process  is  essentially  the  same,  and  a  great  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  produced. 

The  chief  agent,  however,  the  one  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  taken 
up  by  plants  is  conveyed  again  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  rich  and  ilnin* 
terrupted  stream,  is  putrefaction.  !Prom  this  process  men,  ^s  a  rule,  turn 
away  with  horrori  This  is  unjust.  It  is  the  night  of  creation,  and  fur- 
nishes to  the  soil  and  atmosphere  the  material  necessary  for  their  work, 
just  as  sleep  brings  to  us  rest  and  new  strength. 

If  a  tree  trunk  remains  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  decays  ]  that  is,  it  becomes  rotten  and  gradually  crum- 
bles into  dust.  It  often  happens  that  a  living  tree  partially  decays. 
Every  one  remembers  the  old,  gnarled,  willow  trees,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decay,  were  hollow,  and  whose  corruscations  and  ghost- 
like forms  have  so  often  frightened  solitary  wanderers.  Wood  decays 
only  when  left  exposed  to  the  weather.  If  this  were  not  the  case  the 
furniture  in  our  houses  would  soon  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Wood  consists,  as  we  know,  of  cells  composed  of  a  substance  similar  to 
cotton,  and  which  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  albumen.  Pure  cel- 
lulose is  not  liable  to' decay.  Cotton,  for  example,  which  contains  it  in 
a  very  pure  state,  and  clean  straw  can  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  need  never  be  feared  that  a  straw  hut  will  decay  and  crumble  to  dust. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  straw  found  in  manure  heaps  very 
quickly  assumes  a  broWn  color,  and  in  a  short  time  is  converted  by  decay 
into  a  uniform  mass,  in  which  scarcely  a  single  straw  can  be  detected. 
The  cause  of  this  rapid  change  lies  in  the  nitrogenous-^especially  the 
albuminous  substances,  which  are  found  in  the  excrements  of  animals. 
These  putrefy  very  rapidly,  and  cause  the  decay  of  the  otherwise  stable 
cellular  tissue.  Something  very  similar  takes  place  in  the  mouldering 
of  wood.  A  small  quantity  of  albumen  aided  by  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  effects  the  change,  aud  leave  it  a  formless,  pondery  mass. 

The  richer  in  albumen  the  parts  of  a  plant  are,  and  the  more  delicate 
the  cellular  tissues,  the  quicker  they  putrefy.  This  is  seen  plainly  in 
leaves.  In  a  very  short  time  after  they  have  fallen,  particularly  in  damp 
weather,  they  form  a  brown,  homely  mass)  while  a  branch  broken  off  at 
the  same  time  is  still  fresh  and  souud.  Under  all  circumstances  moisture 
is  indispensable  to  putrefaction  i  since  in  a  dry  atmosphere  albumen  it- 
self hardens,  forming  a  brittle  mass  that  does  not  undergo  further 
change.  We  now  see  why  it  is  that  the  furniture  in  our  houses  and  the 
plants  in  our  herbariums  are  well  preserved,  while  the  same  trees  or 
plants. in  the  forest  would  long  since  have  lost  all  shape.  When  it  is 
desired  to  preserve  from  decay  wood  whieh  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
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is  impregnated  with  some  substance  which  shall  form  an  unchangeable 
compound  with  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  sap.  Sulphate  of 
copper,  creosote,  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  occasionally  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  wood  being  made  to  imbibe  a  diluted  solution  of  the  pre- 
servative, either  by  being  soaked  in  it  or  under  pr«?ssure.  In  this  way 
our  telegraph  poles  and  sleepers  of  railways  are  preserved.  The  same 
means  that  supplies  us  with  good  meats  in  warm  weather  en  ibles  us  to 
travel  in  safety  over  our  railroads. 

After  the  death  of  animals,  just  as  after  that  of  plants,  their  component 
parts  are  reduced  to  the  primary  forms  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  animal  body  con-ists,  for  the  most  part,  of  albuminous  substances— 
those  which  cause  the  decay  of  plants.  If  the  putrefying  animal  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  debris  of  plants  its  decomposition  is  greatly  hastened. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,"  in  the  mud  of  rivers,  in  which  the  remains 
of  plants  are  found  mixed  with  infusoria,  snails,  and  other  water  animals. 

Rapidly  as  the  work  of  decomposition  goes  on  spontaneously,  nature 
appears  to  be  anxious  to  hasten  it  and  hurry  out  of  sight  the  remains  of 
dead  generations  in  order  to  make  a  place  for  the  living.  Throughout 
the  universe  this  work  is  going  on,  aided  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the 
lower  order  of  plants  and  animals  that  live  in  the  putrefying  bodies.  If, 
for  example,  fruit  be  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  be  covered  in  a  short  time 
with  mould.  Under  the  microscope  this  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  num- 
berless fine  cells,  which  attach  themselves  to  certain  parts,  partly  pene- 
trating the  fruit  and  partly  raised,  like  a  tiny  forest,  above  it.*  In  some 
places  the  fibres  thicken,  and  are  filled  with  fine  grains,  which  are  the 
seeds  of  the  mould.  After  a  time  the  tissues  decay  and  scatter  their  con- 
tents. These  seeds  are  so  tiny  that  they  remain  for  some  time  floating 
about  in  the  air.  They  are  visible  only  in  a  very  clear  light.  Very 
slowly  ihey  settle,  and,  with  countless  fibril,  atoms,  and  delicate  hairs, 
which  the  air  has  raised,  form  what  we  call  dust.  The  scattering  of  these 
seeds  by  the  wind  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since,  without  it,  no  for- 
mation of  mould  could  ensue.  No  living  thing  could  spring  from  a  mass 
of  decaying  fruit  if  a  seed  were  not  carried  to  it  from  without.  This  is 
shown  to  be  the  case  by  enclosing  the  fiuit  in  a  ve>sel  into  which  the 
air,  and  the  seeds  with  it,  can  not  penetrate.  There  will  be  no  appearance 
of  mould.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  put  the  fruit  in  a  vessel,  and  then 
shut  out  the  air;  for,  upon  the  surface  of  whatever  may  be  enclosed,  or  in 
the  air  still  contained  in  the  vessel,  germs  may  be  found.  The  closed 
vessel  should  be  plunged  several  times  into  boiling  water,  and  in  this 
way  all  trace  of  life  is  destroyed.  The  fruit  can  then  be  kept  as  long  as 
necessary  without  fear  of  decay.     The  same  process  has  been  applied  to 
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vegetables  and  other  articles  of  food.  It  is  called  after  the  inventor — 
Appert's  Method  of  Preserving.  The  heat  of  the  water  destroys  not  only 
mould  germs,  but  all  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  either  infusoria  or  worms  in  anything  properly  prepared. 
Any  one  can  convince  himself  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  by 
making  the  experiment  with  a  bunch  of  grapes.  It  is  well  known  that 
grape  juice  spoils  very  quickly,  but  if  care  is  taken  in  expressing  the 
juice  not  to  let  it  touch  the  surface  of  the  skin,  it  can  then  be  kept  in  an 
air-tight  vessel  without  changing.  If  it  touches  the  surface  of  the  skin 
it  collects  the  lungus  germs  attached  there,  and  soon  ferments.  The 
surface  of  a  grape  is  especially  adapted  for  retaining  these  small 
germs,  for  it  is  covered  with  numberless  tiny  drops  of  wax.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  mould  fungi  develop  as  well  upon  growing  fruit  and 
plants  as  upon  those  that  have  been  picked,  and  frequently  cause  great 
destruction.  It  is  to  just  such  a  formation  on  potatoes  that  we  have 
given  the  name  of  potato-rot.  In  the  grape  blight  these  germs  are  at- 
tached to  different  parts  of  the  surface,  and  send  their  delicate  fibers  in 
every  direction,  forming  a  net-work  over  the  whole  surface.  The  parts 
to  which  the  fibers  are  fastened  die,  the  skin  loses  its  power  of  expansion 
and  bursts,  while  the  contents  grows  to  about  the  size  of  the  ripe  grape. 
In  the  potato  rot  the  mould  begins  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  but 
spreads  through  the  entire  mass  with  its  thousands  of  fibers  The  lower 
iorms  of  animal  life — the  so  called  infusoria— develop  in  decomposing 
matter  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  these  simple  plant  forms.  If  a  glass 
of  water,  in  which  the  stem  of  a  plant  or  a  piece  of  flesh  is  placed,  is 
allowed  to  stand  fur  some  time  and  then  examined  with  a  microscope,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  countless  numbers  of  little  animals,  often  so 
simply  formed  that  nothing  can  be  seen  but  an  oval  vesicle  or  a  tiny 
fiber,  which  is  in  constant  motion.  A  piece  of  flesh,  if  left  exposed,  soon 
has  a  covering  of  mould  over  its  surface,  while  under  this  vast  colonies  of 
infusoria  are  at  work  penetrating  the  mass  in  all  directions. 

Similar  creatures  sometimes  appear  in  living  animals,  and  are  the 
cause  of  a  great  many  diseases.  It  is  probable  that  all  fever  can  be 
traced  to  this  cause,  since  it  is  found  most  in  places  where  the  putrefac- 
tion of  organic  matter  is  constantly  going  on,  as,  for  example,  in  river 
bottoms.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  gases  which  arise  from  putrefac- 
tion has  proved  that  no  part  of  the  distase  can  be  attributed  to  them. 
Of  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject  the  most 
probable  is  that  malaria  owes  its  fatal  influence  upon  bodies  to  the  pres- 
ence of  microscopic  forms  of  life.  Cholera,  also,  probably  results  from 
fungus  germs  which  are  carried  into  the  body  either  by  drinking  water 
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or  the  air.  These  organisms,  as  well  as  the  fungus  germs  which  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  grape  and  potato,  seem  to  spread  periodically  over 
the  earth  like  a  swarm  of  locusts.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  very  inter- 
esting to  learn  something  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  scattered  by  the 
air.  This  is  very  easy  to  do,  since  wherever  moulds  or  infusoria  are 
found  germs  of  the  same  kind  must  have  been  supplied.  If  fruit  juice 
which  is  known  to  be  entirely  free  from  any  trace  of  life  is  placed  in  air 
which  contains  germs,  mould,  and  with  it  fermentation,  appear;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  no  germs  in  the  air,  the  juice  will  probably  sour, 
but  there  will  be  no  signs  of  life.  With  this  fact  in  view,  the  ^French 
chemist,  Pasteur,  has  contrived  an  ingenious  instrument  or  ascertaining 
the  proportion  of  such  germs  in  the  air.  He  encloses  fruit  juice,  milk, 
or  any  other  liquid  liable  to  taint  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  neck  of  which  he 
then  draws  out  to  a  fine  point  in  a  glass-blower's  lamp.  The  vessel  is 
then  kept  in  boiling  water  for  a  long  time.  The  steam  from  the  boiling 
liquid  drives  out  all  life,  and  if  the  vessel  be  hermetically  sealed  at  once, 
when  cool,  there  will  be  a  vacuum  above  the  contents.  He  then  opens 
the  point  carefully,  allows  the  surrounding  air  to  rush  in,  and  again  seals 
it  up.  If,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  mould  or  infusoria  appear,  it 
is  plain  that  the  air  last  admitted  supplied  the  germs.  With  this  simple 
but  effective  apparatus  Pasteur  has  examined  the  air  in  many  widely- 
separated  places. 

He  found  these  tiny  forms  of  life  in  every  part  of  Paris.  This  is  not 
surprising,  since  the  constant  bustle  of  a  large  city  would  prevent  them 
from  settling.  Only  in  the  cellar  of  the  observatory — a  room  fifty  feet 
deep  and  very  seldom  entered — did  he  find  no  trace  of  life.  Here  the 
absolute  stillness  of  the  air  from  one  year  to  another  made  it  possible  for 
all  floating  particles  to  find  a  resting  place.  In  the  country  he  obtained 
very  various  results.  In  some  places  the  air  would  be  entirely  free,  in 
others  filled  with  germs.  The  upper  strata  of  the  air  appear  to  be  free 
from  them,  since  bottles  filled  with  air  from  Mount  Rosa  showed  no  trace 
of  mould. 

These  germs,  then,  surround  our  earth  like  a  cloud  of  vapor,  but  reach 
only  a  certain  height,  and  would  be  deposited  altogether  as  dust  if  the 
^  wind  and  the  movements  of  men  and  animals  did  not  always  raise  them 
again.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  healthful  influence  which  sea  and 
mountain  air  exert  on  the  body  is  due  to  the  absence  of  these  minute 
particles. 

In  every  walk  in  the  open  air  there  awaits  us  a  thousand  expressive 
indications  of  the  process  we  have  been  describing.  The  ground  of  an 
unfrequented  forest  is  covered  with  withered  leaves.    Removing  the 
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topmost,  a  brown  mass  is  disclosed  in  wliich  the  form  of  the  mouldering 
leaves  and  branches  can  scarcely  be  recognized.  Every  where  there  are 
traces  of  a  busy  life.  Countless  animals  have  their  homes  here;  grubs 
and  similar  creatures  are  busy  in  destroying  the  remains  of  hard  wood, 
while  a  whole  world  of  infusoria  follow  in  their  track  and  change  every 
thing  into  a  scarcely  perceptible  dust.  Upon  the  margins  of  streams, 
also,  active  life  awaits  us.  Water  animals,  great  and  small,  have  sought 
retreats  in  the  remains  of  plants,  and  thick  beds  of  shells  and  remains 
of  infusoria  are  evidences  of  innumerable  generations  that  have  begun 
and  ended  their  lives  here.  All  this  life  has  now,  to  our  eyes,  a  definite 
purpose.  These  millions  of  creatures  are  all  engaged  in  the  same  work — 
the  decomposition  of  plants.  It  is  their  activity  that  changes  hard  wood 
so  quickly  into  a  porous  mass  easily  penetrated  by  the  air,  and  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  same  gradually  converts  into  carbonic  acid. 

This  process  of  mouldering  is  not  important  simply  for  the  carbonic 
acid  which  it  supplies.  Just  as  valuable  are  the  spongy,  powdery  con- 
stituents that  remain  on  the  ground.  In  these  the  root  fibres  spread  in 
every  direction,  and  from  them  receive  the  necessary  moisture.  They 
are,  besides,  the  magazine  in  which  the  salts  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
plants  are  stored.  Very  curious  is  the  way  in  which  these  valuable  sub- 
stances are  kept  from  the  ground  so  that  rains  and  spring  floods  cannot 
wash  them  away.  A  gradual  change  in  the  soil  prevents  the  unlimited 
accumulation  of  them,  however,  or  all  carbonic  acid  would  be  taken  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  we  would  possess  a  thick  layer  of  fruitful  soil  with- 
out being  able  to  cultivate  plants.  As  it  is,  a  certain  proportion  is 
maintained  between  what  is  supplied  and  what  used,  and  the  amount  of 
carbon  in  circulation  remains  about  the  same. 

Our  attention  has  until  now  been  confined  to  the  offices  of  detd  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  putrefying  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but 
we  must  now  turn  to  that  which,  either  by  chance  or  as  the  result  of 
habit,  is  buried  in  the  earth  or  in  the  mud  of  streams.  If  the  mud  of 
any  stagnant  water  be  stirred  with  a  stick,  great  bubbles  of  gas  rise  to 
the  surface,  which,  when  lighted,  burn  with  a  bluish  flame.  This  gas 
has  received  the  name  of  marsh  gas,  and  consists  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. We  can  form  some  idea  of  its  nature  by  thinking  of  a  little  system 
of  five  atoms — one  of  carbpn  and  four  of  hydrogen.  It  is  as  simple  in 
composition  as  carbonic  acid,  containing  but  one  atom  of  carbon.  The 
formation  of  this  gas  in  the  mud  of  ponds  corresponds  to  that  of  carbonic 
acid  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter 
which  has  sunk  into  the  soil  under  the  water  being  the  cause.  But 
since  there  is  no  oxygen  present  to  form  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  of 
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the  water  takes  up  one  atom  of  carbon  and  rises  to  the  surface  as  marsh 
gas.  There  remains  behind  a  black,  powdery  mud  very  similar  to  field 
soil,  which,  as  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  for  thousands  of  years  have 
shown,  is  an  excellent  fertilizer.  Vegetable  matter  undergoes  a  similar 
change  if  covered  over  with  earth.  This  has  often  happened  during  the 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  carbonic 
acid  and  marsh  gas  represent  the  principal  forms  in  which  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  respectively,  are  separated  from  wood  during  the  process  of 
its  conversion  into  coal.  This  would  account  for  the  constant  presence 
of  marsh  gas  in  the  coal  formations,  where  it  is  usually  termed  ^re  damp. 
This  gas,  when  mixed  with  air,  explodes  with  great  violence,  and  burns 
also,  as  the  mangled  body  of  many  an  unfortunate  miner  who  stepped 
with  his  lamp  within  its  reach,  has  testified.  It  will  be  seen  that  putre- 
faction, whether  carried  on  on  the  surface,  under  water,  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  is  chemically  the  same,  but  the  brown  or  black  mass  (lignite 
or  mineral  coal)  which  results  from  the  latter,  is  not  powdery,  but  firm 
and  adhesive.  When  brought  to  the  surface  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, and  it  is  reserved  for  man  to  convert  it  into  a  substance  necessary 
to  vegetable  life — carbonic  acid. 

That  which  nature  accomplishes  after  thousands  of  years  the  chemist 
can  imitate  in  a  short  time  in  his  laboratory.  Vegetable  matter  if  heat- 
ed in  a  vacuum  does  not  burn,  since  the  oxygen  necessary  for  combus- 
tion is  excluded,  but  is  reduced  to  carburetted  hydrogen  (the  same  com- 
pound that  results  when  putrefaction  takes  place  in  swamps  or  in  the 
earth)  and  coal.  In  this  way  lignite  and  mineral  coal  are  formed.  They 
are  the  remains  of  plants  which  are  not  yet  entirely  decomposed,  and 
hence  contain  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  By  heating  wood  in  a  closed 
vessel— a  process  called  destructive  distillation — illuminating  gas  is 
formed,  and  in  neighborhoods  where  wood  is  abundant  it  is  used  instead 
of  coal  for  this  purpose.  By  the  same  process  acetic  acid,  creosote,  and 
other  products  are  separated  in  suitable  CDndensing  apparatus.  If  car- 
bon only  is  desired  the  wood  is  burned  in  a  heap,  and  the  acid  and  creo- 
sote escape  as  vapors  into  the  air.  From  the  distillation  of  lignite  and 
mineral  coal,  besides  illuminating  gas  a  great  number  of  hydro  carbons 
are  obtained,  which  are  partly  fluid,  partly  solid,  and  are  used  for  illu- 
minating and  other  purposes.  The  most  important  of  these  secondary 
products  is  benzole  (benzine),  which  besides  its  own  various  uses  yields 
nitro-benzole  so  much  used  in  perfumery,  and  from  which  we  obtain 
aniline,  of  which  many  of  the  most  beautiful  dyes  are  now  prepared. 
The  distillation  of  cannel  coal  at  low  temperature  is  now  extensively 
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carried  on  for  the  manufacture  of  paraffine,  which  is  now  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  wax  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

The  introduction  and  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  lignite 
and  mineral  coal  has  occurred  during  the  last  half  century,  while  nature 
has  carried  on  a  similar  process  on  a  stupendous  scale  for  thousands  of 
years.  Places  where  combustible  gases  streamed  from  the  earth  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  regarded  them  with  great  reverence.  In 
Buku,  on  the  Ca?pian  Sea,  there  is  to-day  a  tract  of  land  so  impregnated 
with  carburetted  hydrogen,  that  by  inserting  a  pipe  only  a  foot  deep  in 
the  ground  a  large  stream  of  marsh  gas  may  be  obtained.  The  natives 
worship  this  fire  as  a  divine  appearance,  and  make  offerings  to  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  practical  enongh  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  preparation 
of  their  food.  Very  recently  places  have  been  discovered  both  in  Can- 
ada and  Pennsylvania,  where  not  only  illuminating  gas  but  petroleum 
flow  from  the  earth  in  enormous  quantities.  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  this  phenomenon.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  the  coal  beds  are  undergoing  destruc- 
tive distillation,  the  products  of  which  rise  through  fissures  in  the 
overlying  rocks.  Another  view  is,  that  these  substances  are  produced 
from  organic  matter  that  has  never  been  transformed  into  coal.  Both 
gas  and  oil,  almost  invariably  in  connection  with  salt  water,  collect  in 
cavities  in  the  lock,  from  which  they  are  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  itself  or  are  obtained  by  boring.  The  American  petroleum  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  hydrocarbons,  from  light  marsh  gas  through 
the  light  to  very  heavy  volatile  oils.  The  presence  of  these  in  crude 
petroleum  make  it  very  dangerous,  since  when  mixed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  air  they  form  an  explosive  mixture  similar  to  fire-damp.  Re- 
fined petroleum — such  as  is  used  for  burning — has  been  freed  from  all  its 
volatile  constituents,  and  is  much  less  dangerous  to  handle.  From  Baku 
we  would  without  doubt  succeed  in  condensing  a  large  quantity  of  this 
oil,  if  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  diflS- 
culties  of  transportation,  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  When,  however,  the 
springs  in  North  America  have  been  exhausted,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  happen,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  our  age  will  devise  some  way  of 
reaching  the  treasure  there,  and  the  uncultivated  desert  will  be  covered 
with  manufactories  and  railroads. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  petroleum  of  late,  from  the 
fact  that  its  clear  whife  light  is  better  adapted  than  either  rape-seed  oil 
or  wax  tapers  as  a  substitute  for  the  light  of  day.  Regarded  scientifi- 
cally it  is  worthy  of  still  more  notice.  It  is  possible  to  produce,  arti- 
ficially, from  marsh  gas,  a  whole  series  of  the  hydro-carbon  compounds 
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which  are  contained  in  petroleum.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  a  vessel 
filled  with  marsh  gas.  We  cannot  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  air  but 
to  our  fancy ;  it  is  a  collection  of  pystems,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
one  atom  of  carbon  and  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  These  systems  are 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  but  byjchemical  means  can  be  united. 
If  we  take  from  two  of  these  systems  one  atom  of  hydrogen  each,  they 
will  at  once  combine  and  form  a  new  system,  consisting  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon  and  six  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  ob- 
tain compounds  more  and  more  complex,  the  atoms  of  carbon  increasing 
to  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  and  so  on,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
hydrogen  atoms.     These  are  the  hydro  carbons  that  exist  in  petroleum. 

Thus  simply  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  all  the  hydro-carbon  compounds  known  to  chemists  are  pro- 
duced. By  the  addition  of  oxygen  we  get  the  alcohols,  acids,  sugars, 
fats,  etc. 

This  process  corresponds  throughout  to  that  which  nature  herself  fol- 
lows in  the  formation  of  plant  constituents,  and  in  this  way  science  is 
enabled  to  continue  by  very  different  means  the  processes  which  are  car- 
ried on  so  mysteriously  in  the  bodies  of  plants. 

Carbon,  from  the  moment  that  it  enters  into  the  organism  of  the  plant, 
passes  through  a  series  of  changes  of  the  same  purport.  The  simple 
structure  of  carbonic  acid  becomes  more  complex  in  the  various  sub- 
stances formed  in  plants.  The  putrefaction  of  these  leaves  the  carbon 
more  intimately  connected,  while  in  coal  it  forms  its  closest  compound, 
and  is  almost  pure.  Then,  through  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  agency  of  men  and  animals,  the  descent  of  the  scale  is  begun.  The 
chemistry  of  animal  life  is  eminently  destructive.  The  animal,  fed  with 
compounds  of  the  most  complex  character,  completes  this  kaleidoscopic 
series  by  converting  them,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  very  materials  with 
which  the  constructive  work  of  the  plant  commenced — freeing  the  car- 
bonic acid  to  begin  again  its  course  through  life  and  death  to  life  again. 
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BY   PROP.    WM.  BARBECK. 


The  following  was  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  June  5,  1879  ; 

J.  Ergot. — la  examining;  a  rye  field  about  hardest  time  we  may  bo  pretty  sure  to  find 
some  plants  in  which  (although  the  ears,  with  their  braotii  or  glumes,  are  apparently  de- 
veloped iu  a  normal  way)  some  of  the  grains  haye  attained  an  abnormal  size,  and  are  of 
a  somewhat  blackish  color.  We  have  here  what  is  generally  known  as  ^^  Ergot"  (botan- 
ioally  Clamcepa  purpurea^  Tul),  a  fungus  which  is  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  on  rye, 
and  which,  because  of  its  poisonous  elTfcts  on  animal  organisms,  is  dreaded,  particularly 
in  those  parts  of  northern  Europe  where  rye  bread  forms  the  staple  daily  food. 

This  fane;us  shows  three  distinct  stages  ot  development,  two  of  which  were  well 
known  to  former  botanists,  but  were  described  as  separate  species  belonging  to  entirely 
different  genera.  It  is  to  Tul^ane  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  their  immediate  con- 
nection and  succession. 

Towards  June,  when  the  sexual  parts  have  been  differentiated,  we  see  a  mucous, 
honey-like  substance  flowing  from  out  of  the  bracts  of  the  ear.  In  examining  this 
"honey -dew*'  (as  it  is  called  by  farmers)  under  a  microscope  of  high  power,  we  behold 
it  swarming  with  millions  of  minute  oval  spores,  or  conidia,  which,  upon  further  exam- 
ination, we  iind  to  issue  from  a  tender  but  complicated  mycelium  which  penetrates  the 
ovary,  gradually  tritnsforming  into  a  soft,  whitish  body  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  shriv- 
eled surface.  In  this  form  our  fungus  was  described  and  recorded  by  Leveill^  as 
Spaoelia  segetum. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  gelatinous  membranes  of  the  mycelium  threads 
harden  and  a8snme  a  brownish  color.  Thus  the  originally  soft  tissue  is  transformed  into 
a  body  of  a  corky  or  horny  couBistence.  We  have  now  the  so  called  ** ergot  grain,"  or 
the  second  stage  of  development  of  our  fungus,  formerly  described  as  ScleroHum  clavtu^ 
Tode,  and  recognized  as  a  good  species  among  the  Dermatomycetes.  At  the  top  of  the 
*' ergot  grain"  we  behold  the  dried  and  shriveled  remains  of  the  SpaceJia  as  a  sort  of 
hood  of  a  dark-yellowish  or  brownish  color. 

In  this  form  of  Sclerotium  ihe  "ergot  grains,"  most  of  which,  of  course,  fall  out  of  the 
ears  when  the  corn  is  taken  from  the  field,  remain  on  the  ground  unchanged  through  the 
winter. 

In  April  of  the  next  year  the  third  and  very  interesting  form,  which  by  its  discoverer, 
Tnlsane,  had  been  termed  Claviceps  purpurea,  is  developed.  We  behold  a  number  of  pur- 
plish carpophores,  each  ending  in  a  yellowish  head,  growing  out  of  the  Sclerotinm. 
Each  of  these  little  heads  shows  in  longitudinal  sections  a  row  of  regularly  shaped  and 
arranged  peridia.  These  peridia  are  filled  with  a  number  of  asci  containing  the  very 
minute  and  thread-like  spores.  Direct  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Kuehn,  of  HaUe,  and 
other  mycologists,  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  when  these  spores  are  sown  into 
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healthy  yonng  blossoms  of  rye  they  will  in  a  short  time  prodnoe  the  mToelinm  of 
Spluioelia.  The  same  result  is  snre  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  conidia  of  the  honey- 
dew,  which  in  a  comparatively  short  time  will  infect  other  perfectly  healthy  ears,  and 
will  even  carry  the  disease  over  to  other  snrronnding  plant*,  such  as  several  species  of 
grass,  etc. 

Thus  we  have  to  regard  the  Clavicepa  spores  as  originating  the  disease  in  spring;  the 
8pk<icelia  as  propagating  it  during  the  period  of  fructification,  and  the  ScleroHum  as  pre- 
serving the  contagion  through  the  winter. 

It  is  generallv  known  that  the  ergot,  when  brought  into  human  organism,  operates  as 
a  narcotic  poison.  In  certain  years  which  were  particularly  favorable  to  it«  develop- 
ment, numerous  cases  of  poisoninsr  have  been  observed  in  Europe,  and  so  we  learn  of  a 
series  of  ergot  epidemics  recorded  in  official  European  statistics.  In  1771,  for  instance, 
the  disease  was  so  acute  in  Westphalia  and  Hanover  that  in  certain  villages  more  than 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases  proved  fatal. 

The  parasite)  has  acquired  its  German  name  "Mnttprkom,"  because  of  its  contracting 
effects  upon  the  uterus,  owing  to  which  it  has  become  an  efficient  aid  in  obstetrics,  well 
known  under  the  old  name  of  Secale  comutum. 

The  ergot  in  its  sphcuieHa  form  is,  as  mentioned  before,  not  confined  exclusively  t-o 
rye,  but  its  conidia  infect  several  species  of  grass,  such  a*  loliura,  bromus,  dactylis, 
and  others.  Thus  a  number  of  diseases  befalling  our  domestic  animals  are  most  probably 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  "honey-dew"  which  the  animals  have  eaten  with  such  infected 
grasses.  Of  course  the  farmer  ought  to  remove  the  infected  plants  growing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  rye  fields.  He  ought  to  pick  out  the  ergot  grains  as  much  as  possi- 
ble before  the  com  is  mown,  and  as  they  are  only  formed  during  the  short  period  of 
fructification,  he  has  to  npply  such  methods  of  cultivating  his  ground  (particularly  the 
drilling)  as  tend  to  obtain  a  possibly  simultaneous  developnfent  of  the  fruits,  thus  re- 
ducing the  dangerous  period  to  a  possibly  short  time. 

II,  Smuia.—ThQ  ustilagineae,  or  smuts,  are  parasitic  fungi  whose  fine-threaded,  wide- 
spreading  mycelium  grows  through  large  portions  of  the  infected  plants.  They  fruotifi- 
cate,  however,  only  in  certain  parts  of  these  plants  and  at  certain  periods.  In  such 
proper  places  the  threads  of  the  micelium  increase  rapidly,  resorbing  the  surrounding 
tissue.  Their  free  ends  become  articulated  into  cells ;  the  latter,  after  being  separated, 
are  snrroundedd  by  a  second  membrane,  and  thus  transformed  into  spores.  These 
spores  occupy  as  a  brownish  dust  or  powder  the  place  of  the  destroyed  tissue,  and  are 
set  free,  in  a  measure,  as  the  infected  parts  decay. 

The  organs  of  the  plant  in  which  these  fungi  are  fructificating  vary  according  to  the 
species  of  smut.  So  we  see  the  whole  panicle  of  oat  infected  by  Uetilago  oarbOf  or  "  oaU 
smut;"  the  interior  of  the  wheat  grains  by  Tilleiia  oarieSj  or  **hunt;"  the  anthens  of 
sethens  of  several  silenete  by  Ueilago  aniherarumf  and  the  female  cobs  of  our  maiee  by 
Ustihigo  maydis,  or  maize-smut  When  in  any  of  these  ustilaginesD  the  spores  are  being 
formed,  the  threads  of  the  mycelium  become  dissolved  and  disappear;  consequently 
when  the  smut  is  fully  developed  we  will  find  nothing  but  the  afore-mentioned  spores. 
'  Numerous  experiment  have  shown  that  these  spores  maintain  their  power  of  germina- 
tion tor  several  years.  When  brought  on  a  moist  substratum  they  produce,  within  a  few 
days,  a  germ  tube  or  promycelinm  on  which  minute  sporidia  of  various  shapes,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  species  of  smut,  are  formed.  According  to  the  observations  of  Hoff- 
mann, KilhD,  and  other  eminent  botanists,  these  sporidia  penetrate  the  epidermis  of 
young  and  tender  corn-stalks,  mostly  in  the  region  between  the  root  and  the  first  Joint 
of  the  stem.    The  myoeliom  grows  in  an  upward  direction,  following  the  conise  of  the 
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loDgitadiDal  cells.  However,  the  growth  of  the  plant  seems  not  to  be  iDJnred ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  infected  plants  are  apparently  of  a  more  fresh  and  bluish  green,  and  it  is 
not  before  the  time  of  fruotifioation  that  the  devastation  becomes  visible. 

The  process  of  germinating  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  oat  and  maize  smnt,  whereas 
the  "  bnnt,"  or  Tilleiia  caries,  shows  some  interesting  peculiarities.  In  this  parasite, 
which  is  to  be  found  exclusively  within  wheat  grains,  the  sporidia  are  produced  in  a 
verticillate  manner  from  the  germ  tube.  They  are  repeatedly  anastomose,  and  this 
anastomosis,  or  conjunction,  is  considered  as  an  act  of  fructification,  for  immediately 
afterwards  we  see  that  oospores  are  formed,  from  which  very  minute  threads  are  sent 
forth  which  become  free  and  carry  the  disease  over  to  other  wheat  plants. 

It  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  discover  the  bunt  in  any  wheat  field,  for  the  infected 
ears  are  not  distinguished  in  their  outer  appearance  from  the  healthy  ones*  The  diseased 
grains,  however,  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  burst  at  the  slightest  pressure,  and 
we  see  that,  instead  of  the  white  meal,  they  are  filled  up  with  a  dark  smutty  mass, 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  nauseous  smell  resembling  herring  brine,  produced  by  a 
volatile  oil,  the  trimethylamine,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  herrings. 

However  destructive  all  these  smuts  may  be,  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  farmer,  if 
not  to  prevent,  at  least  to  limit  their  excessive  increase.  The  spores  have  been  found 
adhering  in  large  numbers  to  the  grains  which  are  harvested,  and  which,  of  course 
when  sown  in  spring  will  transmit  the  contagion  to  the  next  crop.  Now  a  solution  of 
blue-vitriol,  which  is  not  hurtful  to  the  seeds,  is  sure  to  kill  the  dangerous  spores,  and 
so  we  have  an  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  preventive  remedy  on  hand. 

IIL  Busts  and  Brands.-— The  parasites  of  the  hitherto  described  species  we  have 
found  to  be  destructive  to  the  several  organs  of  fructification.  The  following  fungi  be- 
long to  an  entirely  different  genus.  They  infest  and  destroy  the  stem  as  well  as  the 
leaves  and  vagiote  of  our  graminesB  and  other  cultivated  plants,  and  are  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  rusts  and  brands,  or  uredine(B. 

In  examining  our  coin-fields  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  we  will  most  likely  find  a 
number  of  plants  covered  all  over  with  bright  rusty  (later  in  the  year  with  dark  brown- 
ish) spots  and  lines.  These  pustules  are  produced  by  parasitic  fungi  which  have  their 
seat  under  the  epidermis  of  the  infected  plants,  and  after  being  developed,  burst 
through  the  epidermis  in  order  to  disseminate  their  spores.  The  very  interesting  devel- 
opment of  these  uredinse  is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery,  the  more  interesting  as 
the  originators  of  the  disease  are  to  be  found  on  plants  belonging  to  families  entirely 
different  from  those  in  which  the  parasites  are  developed. 

If  in  May  or  June  we  examine  the  leaves  of  some  berberidea3,  rhamnaceas,  or  asperi- 
foliaoesQ,  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  corn-fields  (particularly  those  in  damp 
localities),  we  may  be  pretty  sure  to  find  the  under  surface  of  such  leaves  covered  all 
over  with  little  cup  or  jar-like  bodies  of  a  bright-rusty  color.  These  little  cups  are  what 
have  long  since  been  known  as  dusUr-cups,  or  (Bcidtuw.  They  present  an  elegant  object 
nnder  the  microscope,  and  tender  sections  will  show  that  the  interior  of  the  cups  is 
crowded  with  basidia,  from  which  regular  rows  of  bright-colored  spores  proceed. 
(These  cluster-cups  are  generally  attended  by  numbers  of  those  strange  little  bodies 
known  as  spermogonia,  growing  mostly  from  out  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf,  and 
sending  forth  thread-like  spermatia,  the  real  nature  of  which  has  as  yet  not  been  ascer- 
tained.) 

Prof,  de  Bary,  in  Btrasbnrg,  has  been  the  first  to  show  that  when  these  ffioidinm 
spores  are  brought  on  certain  species  of  corn  (for  instance,  those  of  herherU^  or  barberry, 
on  lye),  they  immediately  begin  to  germinate.    The  tender  germ  tubes  force  their  way 
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throngh  the  stomata,  and  rapidly  develop  within  the  infected  leaf  a  myoelinm,  from 
which  the  afore-mentioned  spores  are  produced  on  basidia  beneath  the  epidermis.  Prof, 
de  Bary  was  led  to  the  investigation  by  the  pertinacious  and  often  ridiculed  assertion  of 
old  farmers,  that  the  shrubs  of  barberry  were  injurious  to  rye  and  oats ;  and,  indeed, 
his  repeated  direct  experiments,  as  well  as  those  of  a  number  of  other  botanists,  have 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  very  dangerous  form  of  rust,  the  Uredo  UneariB^  ib  produced 
only  by  the  spores  of  barberry  cluster-cups.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been  shown  that 
other  rust  diseases,  for  instance  such  as  are  produced  by  Uredo  ruhigo  reraj  which  also  de- 
stroys our  cereal  plants,  are  orignated  by  certain  oluster-cups  grown  on  other  plants  in 
the  neighborhood  of  oom-fields. 

If  we  examine  the  rust-pustules  more  closely,  either  by  opening  them  with  a  needle 
or  by  making  thin  sections,  we  will  find  beneath  the  epidermis  and  growing  on  short 
peduncles,  numerous  yellowish  spores.  They  represent  simple  oval  cells,  the  proto- 
plasms of  which  contain  little  drops  of  an  orange-colored  oil.  The  hyaline  episporium 
is  granulated  and  shows  several  tran^lncent  spot«.  the  places  from  which  the  germ  tubes 
will  proceed.  These  germ  tubes  are  rapidly  developed,  often  within  a  few  hours.  They 
penetrate  the  stomata  of  other  leaves  and  repeat  the  production,  first  of  a  mycelium, 
then  of  numerous  spores,  whioh  again  pierce  with  their  germs  through  the  epidermis  of 
other  plants.  In  this  way  the  process  is  continued  throngh  the  course  of  summer,  and 
it  is  easily  explainable  that  under  favorable  circumstances  the  disease  may  be  propa- 
gated from  field  to  field,  over  vast  tracts  of  land,  assuming  quite  an  epidemic  character. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  hot  season  we  see  our  fungi  entering  a  new  stage  of  their 
development.  Repeated  examinations  of  the  rusty  pustules  will  show  that  the  latter 
are  gradually  transformed  into  bodies  of  a  dark-brownish  color.  Let  i|8  examine  these 
dark  bodies  a  little  closer.  We  will  find  that  from  the  former  mycelium  spores  of  a 
quite  different  shape  and  color  have  been  produced.  The  uredo  or  summer  spores  have 
disappeared,  and  in  their  place  we  behold  numerous  dark -brownish  two-celled  spores, 
with  thick  or  perfectly  smooth  membranes  growing  on  long  pedicles.  They  are  what  is 
known  as  brand  (puccin%a)j  and  were  formerly  described  as  an  autonomous  species  of 
fungi.  In  reality  they  are  the  winter  or  teleuto  spores  of  the  rust.  The  spores  remain 
with  their  peduncles  attached  to  their  stroma  during  the  winter,  and  do  not  begin  their 
germination  before  the  following  spring.  Then  one  or  several  germ  tubes  are  formed, 
which  at  their  upper  extremities  become  segmented  into  several  cells.  From  each  of 
these  cells  we  see  growing  out  a  very  fine  thread,  producing  a  sporidium.  These  spor- 
idia  are  set  free  and  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  when  brought  on  the  leaves  of 
barberry,  are  sure  to  produce  the  ol^-ster  cups  first  described.  (The  latter  fact  has  again 
been  proved  by  numerous  direct  experiments  ) 

Thus  we  see  the  sBcidium  producing  uredo,  the  uredo  puccinia,  and  the  pnccinia  again 
iBcidium,  and  we  have  the  interesting  fact  that  fungi  of  an  apparently  unlike  structure, 
which  have  been  hitherto  described  as  belonging  to  different  genera,,  and  which  are  ao- 
taally  to  be  found  on  entirely  different  plants,  are  in  reality  but  successive  forms  of  de- 
velopment of  the  same  parasite. 

By  this  discovery  of  De  Bary  the  attention  of  a  number  of  mycologists  was  directed 
to  other  species  of  rnsts.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  and  thus  the  connec- 
tion of  a  number  of  hitherto  separated  forms  has  been  found  out.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  one  species  of  uredo,  U,  siraminis,  which  destroys  the  glumes  and  attacks 
the  ovaries  of  wheat  ears,  and  whioh  in  1862,  in  Denmark,  caused  a  damage  of  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars,  has  its  SBoidium  form  on  the  several  boraginese ;  that  a  disease  on 
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pear  trees,  destrnotive  to  the  young  leaves  and  ovaries,  and  known  ad  Bcestelia  canoeUetta, 
is  the  seoidinm  form  of  a  nredo  growing  in  early  spring  on  Jnnipems,  and  hitherto  de- 
scribed as  gymnosporanginm. 

In  some  rnst«  the  winter  spores  present  a  form  at  the  same  time  very  elegant  and 
qnite  different  from  pacoinia.  80  we  see  toward  antumn  the  under  surface  of  black- 
berry and  rose  leaves  spotted  all  over  with  blackish,  powdery  tuffs  of  the  so-called 
blackberry  brand  or  phragmidinm.  These  tufts  are  composed  of  four  or  five-celled  el- 
egantly granulated  spores,  produced  on  long  hyaline  peduncles.  In  the  same  places 
where  we  find  them  now  we  would  have  met  a  month  ngo  the  one-celled  uredo  spores, 
and  it  is  quite  interesting  to  observe  under  a  lens  from  day  to  day  how  (beginning  at 
the  circumference  and  moving  toward  the  center)  the  dark  winter  spores  are  gradually 
superseding  those  of  uredo.    This  connection  has  also  been  discovered  but  recently. 

In  the  same  way  the  dimorphism  of  several  other  rusts  and  brands  has  been  defined. 
However,  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  as  to  the  development  of  a  good  many  other  species, 
and  there  is  consequently  a  vast  and  at  the  same  time  highly  interesting  field  left  for 
further  investigation. 

IV.  Mildeto. — "  Mildew,"  says  M.  C.  Cooke  in  his  Parasitic  Fungi,  **  is  one  of  those 
loose  terms  which  represent  no  definite  idea,  or  a  different  one  to  different  individuals." 
It  may  be  so  in  England.  American  farmers,  however,  as  well  as  horticulturists  of  my 
acqnaintance,  unanimously  apply  the  term  to  the  several  species  of  erysiphe^  and  so  I 
understand  under  the  u^me  of  "mildew"  the  mycelium  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  which, 
sometimes  very  thin  and  cob-web  like,  sometimes  in  a  thick,  felty  layer,  disturbs  the 
development  of  the  infectrcd  plant,  particularly  by  obstructing  the  stomata,  perhaps 
also  by  drawing  its  nourishment  from  out  of  the  infected  organs  by  means  of  little  wart- 
like processes,  through  which  the  mycelium  is  attached  to  the  plant  on  which  it  feeds. 

Among  the  great  many  varieties  of  eryHphej  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  leaves  of 
different  trees  as  well  as  on  a  great  many  ornamental  and  useful  plants,  we  have  to  deal 
here  with  one  species,  E.  graminiSt  which  in  certain  years  is  to  be  found  in  abundance, 
covering  the  leaves  of  the  several  cereals. 

The  real  nature  of  this  parasite  has  likewise  but  recently  been  discovered,  and  it  re- 
quires a  good  microscope  to  discern  the  minute  organs  of  fructification. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  ''mildew"  has  commenced,  we  see  some  of  the 
mycelium  threads  growing  upwards  in  a  vertical  direction.  These  threads  become  seg- 
mented into  several  cells,  each  of  these  oval  cells  is  separated  in  the  same  way  as  we 
have  seen  in  sphacelia,  is  transformed  into  a  conidium,  and  by  means  of  these  conidia, 
the  mycelium  is  propagated  during  the  summer  months  with  incredible  rapidity  under 
iavorable  conditions. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  growth  of  vegetation  we  see  that,  in  a  qait« 
interesting  way,  peridia  are  formed  by  means  of  a  sexual  process. 

In  the  crossing  point  of  two  mycelium  threads  two  c<'lls  of  a  somewhat  unlike  shape 
are  differentiated.  The  larger  one,  issuing  from  the  inferior  hypha,  is  club  shaped.  It 
is  (according  to  De  Bary,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  very  careful  investigations  upon 
this  subject)  the  female  *'  ascogoninm,"  as  he  terms  it,  against  which  the  much  thinner 
"  pollinarium  "  (growing  up  from  the  inferior  hypha)  leans  closely.  The  contents  of 
the  pollinarium  being  absorbed  by  the  female  organ,  the  latter  begins  to  swell  or  en- 
large as  the  pollinarium  disappears.  In  the  mean  time  a  number  of  secondary  threads 
are  developed  at  the  basis  of  the  asoogonium.  These  threads  surround  and  enclose  the 
asoogonium,  producing  numerous  lateral  as  well  as  inward  growing  ramifications.   The 
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lateral  threads  weave  themselves  into  a  compact  tissue  which  afterwards  hardens,  be- 
comes brownish  and  forms  the  oater  coat  of  a  peridinm,  while  the  space  between  this 
coat  and  the  ascogoniam  is  filled  ap  by  the  loose  tissue  of  the  inner  ramifications. 

The  ascogoniam  is  divided  by  repeated  partition  into  a  number  of  aeci,  each  of  which 
in  our  species  contains  eight  spores.  According  to  the  observations  of  several  botanists 
these  spores  are  not  oeveloped  before  the  next  spring,  so  that  the  parasite  is  preserved 
through  the  winter  by  means  of  the  peridia.  In  most  species  of  eryHphe  thene  peridla 
are  provided  with  hyaline  appendages,  some  of  which  are  of  wonderful  regularity  and 
elegance  of  form  when  seen  under  the  microscope. 
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DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 


The  following  report  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep  was  read  before  the 
Wool  Growers  and  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  by  Andrew  McFarland: 

This  subject  is  so  extensive,  demanding  so  many  considerations  that  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  gratify  the  members  of  this  Association,  or  sheep  breeders  generally,  by  the  mea- 
gre descriptions  which  we  can  give  of  the  diseases  which  we  kuow  to  affect  our  sheep.  The 
best  we  promise  to  give  is  some  of  our  ideas  of  the  diseases  incident  to  oar  Merino 
sheep,  for  we  do  not  claim  to  be  familiar  with  the  coarse  or  long  wooled  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  consequently  may  not  be  competent  to  describe  diseases  incident  to  them,  which, 
possibly,  do  not  att'eci  the  Merinos. 

Constitutional  or  hereditary  diseases  are,  perhaps,  much  more  common  than  most  per- 
sons suspect,  aud  results  from  injudicious  management  in  breeding  from  ewes  too  old, 
or  rams  too  oK),  or  either  or  both,  or  from  those  either  old  or  young,  having  a  diathesis 
which  eventually  becomes  manifest,  either  in  their  immediate  or  remote  progeny.  We 
have  known  ewes  eighteen  years  old,  and  rams  fouiteen  years,  and,  although  such  great 
age  is  indicative  of  a  good  constitution,  yet  their  power  to  impart  healthy  qualities  to 
their  oifspring  must  necessarily  have  been  impaired,  in  some  degree,  before  arriving  at 
such  ages.  Youatt  says:  **The  best  English  f.ock-masters  fattened  and  sold  off  their 
ewes  at  four,  or  at  most,  at  five  years  old.''  The  celebrated  Mr.  £11  man,  of  England, 
thought  an  old  ewe  would  briug  a  large  lamb,  yet  such  a  lamb  will  not,  generally,  make 
a  large  or  tine  sheep.  It  will  be  remembered  these  English  sheep  were  not  Merinos,  but 
were  the  basis  of  what  we  call  middle  or  long  wooled  sheep. 

Constitutional  diseases  may,  and  doubtless  often  do,  result  from  carelessness  or  bad 
management  of  stock,  especially  of  young  stock,  in  the  wa^  of  stinting  the  lambs,  or 
older  sheep  during  that  period  which  nature  has  assigned  for  development.  But  over- 
feeding, as  well  as  stinting,  may  be  detrimental  to  proper  developmeut.  A  proper 
quantity  of  healthful,  nutritious  food,  and  a  healthy  locality,  are  conditions  necessary 
to  avoid  constitutional  defects  and  to  secure  their  exemption  in  their  progeny.  The 
Merino  sueep  are  longer  lived  than  any  other  breed,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  used  as  breed- 
ers successfully  for  three  or  four  tithes  as  many  years  as  the  Leicesters,  the  Downs,  or 
the  Cotswolds,  accordini?  to  statements  made  by  the  breeders  of  such  sheep,  and  yet 
they  require  a  greater  quantity  of  food  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and,  as  a  result,  may 
be  more  liable  to  such  diseases  from  sueh  neglect.  Although  we  are  not  versed  in  vet- 
erinary science,  yet  our  experience  taught  ussome  things,  of  which  we  may  write  in  our 
own  plain  style,  which  we  hope  will  be  found  to  be  very  difi'erent  Irom  the  style  of  veter- 
inary writers  in  some  of  our  papers,  who  appear  to  us  to  be  determined  that  the  com- 
mon reader  shall  not  understand  their  prescriptions  for  we,  at  least,  would  as  soon 
undertake  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  to  decipher  the  recipes  of  veterinary  M.D.'s, 
We  have  assumed  that  the  Association  did  not  expect  us  to  diagnose,  or  to  write  on  dis- 
eases, but  that  it  expects  us  to  give  our  ideas  of  the  best  remedies  for  such  ailments. 
Constitutional  diseases  may  have  so  many  combinations  that  we  do  not  think  proper  to 
enter  into  any  specific  examination  or  description  of  them  further  than  to  say  that  the 
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iQDgs  and  liver  are  very  apt  to  be  affected  in  the  same  animal  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
hydrocephalus  (or  water  in  the  head)  is,  most  probably,  in  most  cases,  a  resnlt  of  liver  af- 
fection, as  is  also  dropsy,  as  manifested  by  a  collection  of  water  under  the  jaws.  The 
lung  disease  is  shown  by  the  hacking  cough— that  of  the  liver  by  yellowness  of  the  skin 
and  the  white  of  the  eyes,  and  combined  or  singly,  diarrhoea  or  scours  is  generally  a  re- 
snlt, and  the  remedy,  dose  freely  with  pine  tar,  making  the  sheep  swallow  a  table  spoon- 
fnl  daily  until  the  disease  be  checked.  Water  in  the  head  is  manifested  best  a  short 
time  after  the  lamb  is  dropped  (thus  showing  hereditary  disease)  a  failing  appetite,  or, 
in  some  oases,  a  voracious  appetite  for  a  time  and  then  the  opposite,  in  some  cases  re- 
laxed bowels,  anJ  in  others  constipated,  but  in  either  case  dullness,  stupidity,  and  weak- 
ness follows,  and  it  staggers  and  pines  gradually  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  dies  before  it  is 
a  month  old,  and  as  to  a  remedy  for  this  disease  we  can  only  say,  we  don^t  know  any. 

Hydatids  or  blabs,  are  parasitic  animals,  generally  pear-shaped,  like  a  bladder  full  of 
water,  and  cause  dibcases  of  the  brain,  such  as  sturdy,  dizzy  or  staggers.  The  symptoms 
of  diseased  liver  is  plain  in  these  aifectioos,  and  they  run  round  and  round,  eventually 
becoming  blind,  emaciated,  exhausted ;  and  we  do  not  believe  it  worth  while  t4>  attempt 
to  cure  such  a  sheep,  but  trepanning — taking  off  the  top  of  the  head  and  removing  the 
hydatids  might  save  it.  Erysipelas  has  been  termed  a  ''skin  disease '^  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  bnt  we  believe  it  to  be  a  hlood  disease — that  the  blood  is  very  much  vitiated 
often  before  any  external  manifestations,  which  is  by  biting  and  rubbing  the  affected 
part  when  a  watery  humor  exudes  and  causes  the  disease  to  spread  rapidly.  A  strong 
solution  of  sal  ammonniac,  applied  externally,  and  using  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar 
plentifully  in  the  sheep's  food,  is  the  best  remedy  so  far  as  I  know.  Liver- rot  is  a  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  is  manifested,  as  described  above,  under  the  head  of  "  diseased 
liver,''  with  the  additional  symptom  of  presence  of  fluke-worms  {Disioma  hepatieum) 
in  great  numbers,  in  the  liver  especially.  We  believe  this  disease  is  sometimes  induced 
by  keeping  sheep  on  wet  or  marshy  pastures,  and  that  the  lambs  or  ewes  so  affected  will 
have  this  diathetic  taint.  But  whether  the  tiuke-worm  has  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  sheep,  or  on  the  grass,  or  water,  or  herbage  where  such  animals  had  not  been 
previously  grazing,  with  us  is  a  question  of  importance.  We  think  that  tlWi  diseased 
liver  is  not  caused  by  the  fluke- worm,  yet  we  do  believe  that  the  fluke- worm  is  propa- 
gated in  the  diseased  liver,  but  how  they  got  into  the  liver  to  commence  propagation  is 
as  far  beyond  our  comprehension  as  are  the  facts  that  worms  have  been  found  in  the 
kidneys,  liver,  eye,  lungs,  brain,  etc.,  ot  the  human  animal ;  or  that  five  different  kinds 
of  worms  are  frequently  found  in  the  human  stomach  and  bowels.  We  think  that  simi- 
lar worms  are  found  in  swii.e,  and  we  know  that  hogs  which  had  been  used  to  drinking 
soap-suds  were  entirely  free  from  worms  of.  any  kind.  We  know  that  the  tape-worm 
has  been  found  in  many  other  than  the  human  animal.  And  the  {trioocephalus  dispar)  or 
long  thread- worm,  the  {Oxyuries  vermicularis)  maw,  or  thread- worm,  usually  called  asca- 
rides  J  and  the  {Ascaris  lambricoides),  or  large,  round  worm,  are  so  nearly  like  some  of  those 
descrit^ed  by  others,  and  those  we  ourselves  have  seen  in  both  sheep  and  hogs,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  fbre  propagated  in  a  similar  way  in  the  different 
animals,  but  to  tell  how  it  is  do-ne  we  fully  confess  we  can  not. 

We  believe  that  strong  wood  ashed  used  freely  in  the  food  will  not  only  prevent  their 
propagation,  but  also  tend  to  destroy  those  already  propagated.  Common  salt  with  the 
ashes  has  been  regarded  as  a  cure  for  liver  rot.  The  scab  is  a  skin  disease,  and  may  be 
produced  by  bad  keep,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  yet  the  more  common  cause 
is  by  contact,  and  hence  we  call  it  a  contagious  disease ;  which  is  manifested  by  rest- 
lessness, biting  of  its  wool  and  skin,  rubbing  its  shoulders  and  back  where  scales  form. 
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The  itching  is  caased  by  an  insect,  a  species  of  acaras,  as  the  itch  is  caased  by  an  insect 
of  the  same  genus  in  the  haman  race.  A  remedy  that  we  know  to  have  been  effectual 
is,  after  shearing  closely,  to  dip  them  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  one  pound  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water,  in  which  the  tobacco  is  to  be  thoroughly  boiled,  then  add  the  same  quan- 
tity of  lime  water,  and  one  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  liquid  may  be  used  in 
the  fall  or  winter  by  opening  the  fleece  in  such  a  way  that  by  pouring  the  liquid  through 
a  quill  the  whole  body  of  the  sheep  may  be  saturated. 

THE  SCREW  WORM, 

Although  not  troubling  the  sheep  in  this  region  to  our  knowledge,  having  received 
information  in  regard  to  this  pest  from  a  gentleman  who  has  had  experience  with  it  in 
Texas,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  publish  his  statement  as  corroborated  by  the  press:  "This 
worm  is  a  great  pest  to  man  and  beast  in  Texas,  and  especially  to  sheep.  It,  like  the 
m&ggot  and  grub  in  the  sheep's  head,  is  the  offspring  of  a  fly,  which  deposits  the  larvse, 
or  eggs,  on  any  part  of  the  body,  or  thing,  where  they  can  find  blood,  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  very  fond,  and  as  soon  as  the  chr]^  salis  or  shell  is  bursted,  or  the  worm  is 
hatched,  it  begins  its  work  of  destruction  by  boring  into  the  skin  or  body ;  that  if  in 
shearing  the  sheep  any  clip  of  the  sheais  brought  blood,  the  blood  had  to  be  covered 
with  tar,  or  the  sheep  would  be  killed  in  a  few  days  by  these  worms.  Hogs,  cattle, 
mules,  and  horses  are  all  treated  to  a  dose  of  good  pine  tar  as  soon  as  possible  after 
blood  be  drawn  by  any  means.  The  trouble  is  gradually  becoming  worse  and  worse 
every  year,  and  most  likely  that  tine  grazing  region  will  necessarily  be  abandoned  as  a 
herding  place  for  either  cattle  or  sheep,  yet  it  is  possible  that  both  cattle  and  sheep 
may  be  kept  in  small  flocks,  so  that  each  animal  in  the  flock  may  be  closely  observed 
each  day  during  the  season  in  which  there  is  greatest  danger."  This  is  as  nearly  the 
substance  of  what  the  gentleman  told  us  last  March  as  we  can  recollect,  and  the  corro- 
borative evidence  referred  to  is  from  the  Steubenville  Herald,  November  15, 1876,  copied 
from  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Intelligencer ,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Terrible  Screw  Worm," 
and  is  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Samuel  Myers  is  now  l^'ing  bedfast  in  this  place,  afflicted  with 
that  terrible  malady,  the  screw  worm.  Mr.  Myers  has  been  sick  of  late  with  fever,  and 
on  Monday  last,  while  resting  on  his  bed,  one  of  the  flies  alighted  on  his  nostrils.  It 
requires  but  a  few  moments  for  one  of  these  flies  to  deposit  hundreds  of  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  and  grown  inside  of  an  hour,  many  of  them  as  mach  as  one-half  inch  in  length. 
Mr.  .dyers,  upon  awaking,  felt  a  slight  tickling  in  the  nose,  and  it  was  not  until  his 
eyes  and  face  had  become  fearfully  swollen  that  the  physician  discovered  the  presence 
of  the  worms.  The  only  known  remedy  was  applied — calomel  and  carbolic  acid  by  in- 
jection into  the  nostrils.  At  flrst  a  few  would  drop  their  hold  and  force  themselves  out. 
Application  after  application  was  made  with  like  result  up  tio  last  night,  at  which  time 
one  hundred  and  tifty-two  was  the  number  passed.  The  patient  is  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, with  but  slight  hopes  of  recovery.  The  fly  is  much  dreaded  by  our  stock  men,  and 
is  represented  as  a  dark  colored  and  fuzzy  insect,  which  attacks  cattle  or  any  other  ani- 
mal that  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  blood  upon  which  they  can  alight.  Although 
we  do  not  know  of  any  screw  worms  in  this  region,  yet  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the 
Colorado  beetle  was  unknown  here,  and  this  pesty  fly  may  also  give  us  an  unwelcome 
visit.  Doubtless  this  fly  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  (Eestrus  hovis,  or  gad  fly,  which 
deposits  its  larvie  on  the  backs  of  cattle,  from  which  what  are  commonly  called  warbles 
are  hatched,  and  also,  the  fly  from  which  the  common  maggot,  the  grub  in  the  sheep's 
head,  and  the  hot  in  the  horse's  stomach,  are  each  the  progeny  of  different  species  of 
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the  same  genus.    Application  of  pine  tar  to  the  nose  of  the  sheep  is  ^  preventiye  of  de- 
straotion  by  the  grub  by  keeping  the  fly  away. 

PAPER  SON. 

The  disease  called  paper  skin  is  possibly  the  same  that  Spooner  and  Hogg  called  pin- 
ning. Mr.  Hoggy  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  as  quoted  by  Kandall  in  the  Afnerican  Shep- 
herdf  says  the  distemper  is  a  strange  one,  it  may  affect  a  whole  flock  at  once.  The  first 
symptom  to  the  practiced  eye  is  lassitude  of  motion  and  a  heaviness  about  the  eye  indi- 
cating feeble  action,  and  when  dead  there  is  found  but  little  blood  in  the  carcass,  and 
even  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  become  as  dry  and  as  pale  as  its  skin.  As  the  disease 
proceeds  the  hair  of  the  animal's  fac^  becomes  dry,  the  wool  assumes  a  bluish  cast,  and 
if  the  shepherd  has  not  the  means  of  changing  the  pasture,  all  those  affected  will  fall  in 
the  course  of  a  month. 

WORMS. 

Mr.  Spooner,  under  the  heading  of  ''Worms,''  says :  ''Mr.  Copman,  of  Suffolk  (Eng- 
land), found  fifty  lambs  laboring  under  diarrhoea.  On  examining  some  which  died,  he 
found  large  patches  of  inflammation  on  the  villons  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach. 
The  small  intestines  contained  thousands  of  tape  worms  (Tcmia  pUoata)f  and  about 
twenty-five  of  the  large  round  worms  (Aeoarua  lumhricoidea),  with  a  large  qaantiby  of 
sand."  Now  we  are  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  afflictions  of  the  flocks  thus 
described,  and  that  modem  disease  called  paper  skin,  is  one  and  the  same,  in  different 
d«  grees  of  virulence,  and  the  remedy  is  change  to  high,  dry  pasture,  with  plenty  of 
good,  clear  water,  and  a  plentiftd  use  of  wood  or  cob  ashes,  with  salt  in  oats  and  bran, 
and  we  regard  this  prescription  as  a  preventive  of  paper  skin  caused  by  worms,  yet 
anemia  or  a  lack  of  blood  may  result  from  other  causes  than  worms,  which  we  will  at- 
tempt to  describe  here. 

STRBTCHSS. 

The  disease  called  stretches,  is  manifested  by  alternate  frequent  stretching  and  laying 
down  of  the  sheep,  and  its  refusal  to  eat  or  ruminate,  until  it  be  relieved  of  its  consti- 
pation, which  is  the  cause  of  these  actions.  A  remedy  is  an  ounce  dose  of  epsom  salts, 
or  common  salt  dissolved  in  water. 

LAMB  OHOLBRA. 

The  disease  called  Lamb  Cholera  is  not  a  new  disease,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  is 
an  old  disease  with  a  new  name;  Touatt  describes  coagulation  of  the  milk,  saying,  "  th  e 
farmer  likes  to  see  his  lambs  growing  fat,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  more  haste  than  good 
speed."  The  lamb  may  have  excess  ef  nutriment,  and  particularly  of  its  mother's  milk. 
When  a  lamb  thrives  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  the  bag  of  the  mother  should  be  examined, 
.  and  if  it  is  too  large  and  full,  it  will  be  prudent  to  milk  away  daily  a  little  of  its  contents, 
otherwise  the  yet  weak  stomach  of  the  lamb  may  have  more  coagulated  milk  in  it  than 
it  can  digest.  All  the  milk  that  is  swallowed  by  the  young  lamb  coagulates  in  the 
stomach,  and  it  it  accumulates  too  fast  the  stomach  will  become  perfectly  choked  with 
it,  and  the  lamb  will  be  destroyed.  In  this  disease  there  is  often  apparent  purging,  of  a 
light  color,  which  is  in  fact  the  whey  passing  off,  whilst  the  curd  accumulates,  and  pro- 
duces obstinate  constipation.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  administer  an  alkali  to 
dissolve  the  mass,  such  as  magnesia,  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce,  twice  a  day,  after  which 
two  to  four  drachms  of  epsom  salts,  with  a  little  ginger  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and 
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the  warm  water  often  repeated,  is  necessary,  by  means  of  a  stomaob-pnmp.  It  will  be 
obnerved  that  in  the  above  Tonatt  does  not  say  anything  about  spasms,  bnt  we  think  all 
the  other  symptoms  are  mentioned. 

PINNINO. 

ThiQ  is  another  disease  of  lambs,  which  Randall  calls  pinning,  and  is  known  by  a  large 
accumulation  of  very  adhesive  excrement  under  and  about  the  tail,  closing  the  passage 
from  the  bowels.  The  treatment  for  such  case  is  to  remove  the  filth,  and  then  apply 
fine  coal  auhee  or  fine  dry  dust,  and  give  the  lamb  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  suffi- 
ciency of  water  to  dissolve  it. 

SBdfcEP-TICKl 

When  we  writ^  on  the  pest  called  sheep-tick,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
considering  this  pest  as  a  disease;  but  we  know  that  the  ticks  suck  the  blood  from 
the  animal,  and  not  only  the  blood,  but  the  life.  As  to  how  this  pest  originates  in  a 
fluck,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  know  they  increase  rapidly  when  they  get  the  chance 
to  propagate,  unless  means  be  used  to  destroy  them.  Giving  the  sheep  flour  of  sul- 
phur tends  both  to  prevent  and  to  banish  them ;  but  dipping  the  sheep  into  a  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco,  or  spriokling  Scotch  snu£f  on  the  skin  after  the  woot  be  opened  in  ft 
streak  from  the  ears  to  the  points  of  the  shoulders,  and  along  the  sides  to  the  coupling 
of  the  hindquarters,  and  thence  to  the  tail,  using  a  pepper-box  for  sprinkling  the  snuff* 
This  can  be  done  in  the  winter  seasouj  when  dipping  is  not  pleasant  work. 

FOOT-ROT, 

Fuot-rot  is  the  last  disease  of  which  we  purpose  now  to  write,  and  while  we  know 
that  many  of  out  sheep-breeders  are  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  we  are,  yet  we  think 
that  there  are  many  who  perhaps  are  not,  and  there  are  others  who  think  their 
sheep  have  had  a  little  touch  of  the  scald;  but  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  foot- 
rot,  for  theirs  never  had  it,  nor  they  would  not  have  it  for  any  consideration.  The 
scald,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  the  first  visible  symptoms  of  foot-rot.  This  disease  is  re- 
garded by  some  persons  as  being  hereditary ;  bnt  this  theory  is  controverted  by  the  fact 
that  a  cure  can  be  affected  by  application  of  remedies  to  the  feet  alone.  Others  think 
it  oonragious ;  that  if  a  sound  sheep  should  inhale  the  breath  of  one'  that  has  the  foot- 
rot,  the  sound  sheep  would  be  instantly  tainted,  and  its  feet  would  become  sore  from 
th^t  cause.  We  think  such  theories  are  vagaries,  and  will  let  them  pass.  We  believe 
it  to  be  contagious  by  means  of  the  virus,  or  poisonous  matter  from  sore  feet,  coming  in 
contact  with  others,  and  yet  we  know  that  some  sheep  have  remained  sound  for  years 
while  kept  in  the  same  flock  with  others,  some  of  which  at  times  were  very  sore.  Sheep 
bre  not  predittposed  to  foot-rot.  We  believe  the  disease  is  usually  confined  to  the  feet, 
except  when  maggots  hatched  in  the  feet,  crawl  ftom  them  to  the  body  while  the  sheep 
is  lying  down. 

Although  we  regard  it  as  contagions  yet  we  also  regard  it  as  a  production  from  tall 
grass  on  marshy  or  wet  pasturage,  when  the  sheep's  feet  are  almost  constantly  wet, 
having  no  dry  or  dusty  stamping  ground ;  while  they  are  perhaps  fed  on  com,  which, 
with  the  other  causes,  tend  to  produce  the  disease ;  which  is  manifested  by  a  scalded- 
like  appearance  of  feet,  when  the  sheep  begins  to  limp  or  move  stiffly.  The  foot  is 
feverish,  having  a  watery  exudation  from  the  junction  of  the  flesh  and  hoof  in  the  deft 
(what  some  designate  as  scald).  Then  the  heels  are  apt  to  become  still  more  feverish, 
and  the  watery  exudation  increases  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  virnuence,  until  it  results 
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in  a  disoharge  of  passy  matter  from  oraoks  between  the  horn  of  the  hoof  and  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  foot.  This  discharge  continnes,  and  the  process  of  separation  continues  in 
its  natural  oonrse  until  the  entire  hoof  is  ready  to  drop  off.  And  often  when  sheep 
have  been  affected  with  it  for  a  long  time,  the  heels  will  become  mach  enlarged  by  mat- 
tery tumors.  Iq  all  the  various  stages  of  this  disease,  from  the  scald  to  the  dropping 
off  of  the  hoof,  during  the  summer  season  the  maggots  are  liable  to  assist  the  disease  in 
the  destraction  of  the  sheep,  and  yet  a  cure  is  more  easily  affected  Jast  after  they  iiave 
cleaned  out  the  pnrulent  matter  and  decayed  hoof.  To  onre  this  disease,  the  part  of  the 
hoof  separated  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fqot  should  be  cut  away,  drawing  as  little 
blood  as  possible ;  cleanse  the  sore,  and  apply  to  it  a  small  quality  of  a  mixture  of  red 
lead  (dnetoxide  of  lead)  and  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  pulverized,  in  eqnal 
quantifies  by  weik(ht,  adding  enongh  nitric  acid  to  the  po^¥ders  to  make  the  consistency 
of  thick  paint  wh  n  mixed;  and  ordinarily  three  applications  within  two  weeks  will 
banitth  the  diseane,  without  even  changing  the  sheep  to  new  pasture.  The  sheep  should 
be  kept  dry — from  rain  or  dew — for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  being  doctored. 
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At  the  State  University,  last  year,  examinations  with  the  microscope 
were  daily  made  upon  the  ripening  wheat  to  ascertain  whether  the  starch 
and  gluten  are  formed  in  the  kernel  simultaneously.  These  examina- 
tions showed  that  the  full  complement  of  starch  may  be  deposited  in  the 
kernel  some  days  in  advance  of  the  full  complement  of  gluten;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  wheat  at  such  a  stage  of  ripeness  as  to 
secure  all  the  starch  in  a  large,  plump  kernel  which  contains  compara- 
tively little  gluten.  The  importance  of  the  gluten  is  so  great  that  its 
relative  proportion  largely  controls  the  price  of  flour  in  the  eastern 
markets,  and  consequently  it  afiects  wheat-growers  in  Ohio  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  A  report  of  these  investigations  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Klippart  for  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  of  last  year,  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  prepare  the  diagrams  which  he  thought  desirable 
for  the  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  present  season  (1879)  similar 
observations  have  been  made  upon  a  much  larger  number  of  varieties, 
and  with  substantially  the  same  results.  Experiments  made  in  England 
some  years  since  were  supposed  to  prove  that  wheat  cut  several  days 
before  the  kernel  had  become  hard  and  dry  made  better  and  more 
flour  than  was  made  from  similar  wheat  cut  later.  But  experiments 
made  where  the  climate  is  so  cool  and  moist  that  wheat  does  not  ripen 
until  August  are  not  applicable  to  Ohio,  where  the  ripening  process  is 
much  more  rapid. 

For  the  purpose  of  human  food  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  a 
grain  of  wheat  are  starch  and  gluten.  Starch  may  constitute  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  kernel.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
important  articles  of  food.  Gluten  is  more  nutritious  than  starch,  its 
composition  being  more  nearly  like  that  of  animal  substances;  but  it  is 
found  in  the  wheat  kernel  in  much  less  quantity  than  the  starch.  In 
Ohio  wheats  it  may  amount  to  ten  or  possibly  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
kernel ;  in  dryer  climates  the  proportion  is  greater.  In  addition  to  the 
value  of  gluten  as  food,  it  has  properties  which  make  it  especially  valu- 
■able,  in  combination  with  starch,  for  making  bread.  It  forms,  with 
water,  a  most  tenacious  paste,  and  when  fermentation  or  chemicid 
.action  is  set  up  in  the  dough  this  paste  forms  a  thin  pellicle  about  the 
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bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  they  are  produced,  and  retains  them, 
Tb^  r-tention  of  the  gas  causes  the  dough  to  expand,  or  rise,  so  that  when 
baked  in  this  condition  the  bread  comes  from  the  oven  thoroughly 
vesicular  or  light.  A  flour  exclusively  of  starch,  or  containing  insuflBcient 
gluten,  will  not  retain  the  gas,  and  cons6quent]y  does  not  rise;  the  more 
gluten  there  is  in  the  flour  the  more  perfectly  the  dough  rises  and  the 
lighter  and  better  the  bread.  Flour  from  soft  wheats  which  contain 
abundance  of  starch,  but  are  deficient  in  gluten,  command  but  a  low 
price  in  the  eastern  market;  while  flour  from  flinty  wheat,  which  i& 
more  glutenous  and  strong  enough  to  raise  itself,  not  only,  but  possibly, 
a  mixture  of  cheaper  flour  and  a  good  quantity  of  water,  is  in  good  de- 
mand, and  at  higher  prices. 

A  kernel  of  wheat,  to  ordinary  inspection,  consists  of  the  outer  cover- 
ing or  bran,  the  interior  or  starchy  portion,  and  the  chit  or  embryo.  A 
section  across  a  ripe  kernel,  under  the  compound  microscope,  shows  that 
the  bran  consists  of  five  layers  or  coats ;  the  fourth  from  without  is  that 
which  gives  to  any  variety  its  special  color.  Next  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bran  is  a  layer  of  regularly-formed  cells  which  contain  the  gluten, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  phosphates ;  interior  to  the  gluten  cells  are  the 
larger  but  irregularly-formed  starch  cells,  containing  starch  granules. 
If  the  section  be  wet  with  amonio-sulphate  of  copper  a  green  color  is 
given  to  the  gluten  cells,  without  changing  the  starch ;  then  a  solution 
of  iodine  will  turn  the  starch  blue,  without  affecting  the  gluten,  so  that 
both  are  readily  distinguished  (see  fig.  1).  A  section  of  the  kernel,  made 
when  the  grain  is  still  in  the  milk,  will  show  starch  cells  containing 
granules,  but  the  gluten  cells  are  scarcely  distinguishable  (see  fig.  2). 
When  the  wheat  has  passed  into  the  doughy  stage  the  starch  granules 
crowd  the  cells,  while  the  gluten  cells  are  small,  irregular,  and  at  inter- 
vals (see  fig.  3).  When  the  wheat  is  considered  ripe,  the  straw  yellow^ 
the  heads  bent  over,  and  the  kernel  too  tough  to  break  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  the  starch  cells  remain  full,  and  the  gluten  6ells  then  make 
an  even  rovr  of  square  cells  between  the  bran  and  the  starch  (see  fig.  1). 
If,  hOwefer,  the  gluten  cells  are  entirely  full,  and  the  kernel  is  perhaps 
shrunken  a  little  from  the  drying  of  the  starch,  then  the  gluten  cells,  by 
lateral  compression,  are  forced  Qut  of  sqiuare,  and  their  radial  axis  is 
longer,  as  seen  in  fig.  4. 


Eig.X-     Pig^E-        Fig. 


The  yellow  color  of  the  straw,  and  the  turning  down  of  tbe  head,  are 
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not  always  reliable  indications  of  the  stage  of  ripeness,  except  as  regards 
particular  varieties.  The  Clawson,  which  has  a  long  and  i^Jier  loose 
head,  bends  over  earlier  than  other  varieties  which  have  the  head  more 
oompact.  There  is  also  a  difference  depending  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  season :  if  the  weather  be  very  hot  and  dry,  the  straw  will  change 
before  the  grain  is  well  filled;  while  in  a  cool  and  moist  seaeon  the  grain 
fills  before  the  desiccation  of  the  straw.  Many  persons  are  induced  to 
cut  soft  wheats  too  soon,  because  the  kernel  may  remain  large  and  plump, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  starch  does  not  readily  give  up  all  its  mois- 
ture. Wheats  that  contain  a  large  amount  of  gluten  are  apt  to  appear 
shrunken,  even  when  cut  later,  because  ttie  gluten  readily  yields  up  its 
moisture,  and  contracts  in  so  doing.  Probably  some  are  induced  to  cut 
wheat  too  early  from  the  supposition  that  wheat,  like  corn,  ripens  in  the 
€hock.  Repeated  examinations  have  failed  to  show  any  increase  either 
■of  starch  or  gluten  from  day  to  day  after  cutting.  The  only  rule  we  can 
suggest  which  applies  equally  to  all  varieties  is  this  :  delay  the  cutting  as 
long  as  is  compatible  with  avoiding  waste  in  handling.  Some  varieties 
of  wheat  have  a  light  and  open  chaff,  and  obviously  require  cutting  earlier 
than  others. 

Early  cut  wheat  doubtless  makes  the  whitest  flour,  but  for  reasons 
Already  stated,  it  does  not  make  the  best  bread;  and  by  our  early  cutting 
we  increase  the  inferiority  of  Ohio  flour  in  comparison  with  that  of  Min- 
nesota, which  usually  brings  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more  in  New 
York.  Ought  there  not  at  once  to  be  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  Ohio 
wheat-growers  to  improve  the  quality  and  market  reputation  of  Ohio 
flour?  Next  to  allowing  wheat  to  grow  until  it  is  ripe,  we  might  re- 
commend the  abandonment  of  the  starchy,  soft  wheats,  and  the  selection 
-of  the  more  flinty  varieties,  like  the  old  red  Mediterranean.  The  qual- 
ity of  our  wheat  might  be  improved,  if  this  crop  were  sown  only  upon 
sound,  dry  land ;  probably  the  more  underdraining,  the  better  the  wheat. 
A  change  in  harvesting  usages  is  also  required  in  some  sections.  In- 
stead of  cutting  wheat  too  early,  and  letting  it  remain  for  days,  or  even 
weeks,  in  the  shock,  at  the  risk  of  wind  and  rain,  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  it  to  stand  longer  before  cutting,  and  when  cut  secure  it  as 
promptly  and  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Wheat  is  better  to  dry  thoroughly 
in  the  straw,  either  in  the  barn  or  in  the  stack,  before  threshing;  there 
is  then  little  danger  of  its  becoming  musty.  Ohio  farmers  need  not  re- 
gret that  this  climate  is  not  dry  enough  to  produce  the  very  highest 
quality  of  wheat.  They  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  too  much  of  quantity 
for  extra  quality,  nor  do  they  wish  to  sacrifice  other  agricultural  products 
in  order  to  raise  exceptionally  good  wheat. 
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The  right  time  for  cutting  wheat,  fo  as  to  get  from  it  the  best  flour,  is 
a  matter  that  affects  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  State  as  much  as 
their  i)ecuniary  profits.  No  article  of  food  is  more  wholesome  or  more 
nutritious  than  first-rate  bread — an  article  which  unfortunately  a  great 
many  people  have  never  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  article 
of  diet  is  more  unsatisfactory  or  more  indigestible  than  some  of  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  poor  bread.  lict  this  be  fairly  understood,  that 
the  bread  at  a  farmer's  table  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  skill  of  his 
bread-maker.  To  make  first-rate  bread,  a  good,  sound,  glutenous  variety 
of  wheat  must  be  sown  on  sound,  dry  ground.  It  must  get  fairly  ripe 
before  it  is  harvested,  and  then  must  be  secured  without  damage.  If 
Buch  wheat  is  properly  ground,  it  ought  to  make  good  bread ;  but  until 
all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  an  unsuccessful  bread-maker  is  not  to 
blame. 
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MILK:    PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


BT  B.  LBWI8  8TURTBVAKT,  M.D. 


[From  the  New  York  Report^  with  the  permission  of  Dr/Startevant.] 

PRIZE  ESSAY. 

The  sQbjeot  of  milk  can  be  best  treated  by  commencing  with  its  formation.  In  this 
way  only  does  it  seem  possible  to  arrange  the  conflicting  testimony  of  honest  bnt  un- 
scientific observers,  whose  tmths,  through  lack  of  minute  attention  to  details^  often  tend 
each  to  obscure  the  other. 

The  mammary  gland,  its  structure  and  methods  of  action,  or  the  physiological  forma- 
tion of  milk,  must  be  the  prelude  to  obseryations  which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  practi- 
cal science. 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY  OF  THB  BULK  OBOANS. 

The  milk  glands,  whose  mamms  or  teats  furnish  the  name  to  the  class  Mammalia  of 
naturalists,  are  four  in  number  in  the  cow,  and  united  by  enveloping  tissues,  form  the 
vessel  called  the  udder.  This  organ  occupies  the  posterior  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
bounded  laterally  by  the  thighs,  and  varies  somewhat  in  shape  according  to  the  breed  or 
individual  difference.  Each  gland  is  placed  symmetrically  when  considered  in  relation 
to  its  neighbor,  and  terminates  in  a  teat,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  single  duct. 

The  udder  may  first  be  considered  as  the  sling  or  envelope  which  groups  and  protects 
the  glands.  Its  outer  covering  is  composed  of  skin  similar  to  that  covering  the  body, 
but  more  thin  and  pliable,  and  is  covered  more  or  less  with  a  fine  hair  of  considerable 
length.  Its  interior  structure  comprises  areolar  tissue  and  white  fibrous  and  yellow 
fibrous  tissue,  which  not  only  form  septa  between  the  glands,  and  connect  the  lobes,  but 
also  envelope  the  glands,  holding  them  in  position,  and  by  their  elasticity  and  firmness 
acting  an  important  part  in  an  organ  subject  to  violent  changes  of  size  and  condition. 
Fatty  tissue  occurs  near  the  surface  of  the  glands,  and  between  the  interstices  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  the  virgin  heifer  largely  determines  the  form  and  size  of 
the  bag. 

The  teats,  usually  projecting  slightly  forward  in  the  heifer,  are  likewise  covered  with 
a  skin  similar  to  that  of  the  udder,  but  uncovered  with  hair,  pliant,  flexible,  and  creased. 
Their  number  corresponds  with  that  of  the  glands,  and  they  are  interesting  as  forming 
the  outlet  for  the  secretion,  and  in  their  mechanical  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  off- 
spring. Their  structure  is  an  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  which  by  its 
elasticity  closes  the  outlet  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  milk.  Sebaceous  glands  are 
present,  particularly  at  the  base,  and  their  secretion  renders  the  surface  soft  and  less 
subject  to  injury. 

The  glands,  although  normally  bnt  four  in  number,  are  subject  to  variation.  Fre- 
quently two  additional  ones,  less  developed  than  the  others,  are  found,  but  possessing 
little  activity,  and  showing  but  rudimentary  teats.  Quite  often  there  is  more  develop- 
ment, and  a  yielding  of  the  proper  secreti^pn.    The  shape  of  the  glands  varies  in  difler- 
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ent  breeds,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  indlyidnals  of  a  breed.    Their  shapes  may  be 
classified  as  flattened,  pointed,  hemispherical,  and  elongated. 

The  glrmd  portion  consists  of  dacts,  reservoirs,  and  glandules.  These  form  in  part  the 
wayy  stmotnres  or  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  gland,  and,  arborescent  in  their 
grouping,  unite  in  canals,  which  likewise  open  into  other  canals,  or  pouches,  or  reser- 
voirs, until  the  single  outlet  is  reached  in  the  teat.  There  is,  however,  this  peculiarity, 
the  lactiferous  ducts  are  not  strictly  uniform  in  size  throughout,  nor  do  they  lessen  or 
increase  in  size  by  regular  gradation,  but  slightly  contracted  at  their  inlet  and  outlet, 
have  a  bulge  between,  thus,  in  form,  a  series  of  saccular  cavities.  The  constricted  por- 
tions of  these  reservoirs  are  formed  of  elastic  tissue  which  nnderlies  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  ducts.  Thus  the  passage  of  the  milk,  as  it  passes  from  the  glandules,  where 
it  is  manufactured,  towards  the  teat,  its  outlet,  is  retarded,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
accumulating  quantity  is  equalized  throughout  the  gland. 

Commencing  with  the  teat,  therefore,  we  have  the  single  duct,  constricted  at  both  ex- 
tremities, and  varying  in  length  and  capacity  with  the  breed,  and  in  the  individual. . 
This  duct  opens  into  a  reservoir,  the  largest  cavity  of  the  gland,  which  communicates 
with  other  reservoirs,  and  these,  in  turn,  with  others  and  with  the  ducts,  until  the  lobu- 
lated  terminal  acini  are  reached.  The  pouches,  in  th^  lacteal  organs  of  the  cow,  are 
thus  seen  to  act  the  part  of  receivers,  retainers,  and  transmitters,  and  if  considered  aa 
ducts,  can  be  compared  to  the  structure  of  the  tree,  which  originating  with  a  single 
trunk,  divides  into  branches,  which  by  frequent  subdivision  finally  terminate  in  the  im- 
mense surface  of  the  leaf. 

These  ducts  and  pouches  are  lined  by  a  vascular  mucous  membrane.  Externally  to^ 
this,  both  fibrous  and  yellow  elastic  tissue  are  met  with,  which,  by  their  free  interlac- 
ings,  make  up  the  chie  wall  of  the  mammary  ducts,  and  give  to  them  strength  and 
elasticity  (Simonds).  On  the  exposed  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  tessellated  epithelium  to  defend  it  from  injury.  As  we  reach  the  coecal  extrem- 
ities of  the  system  we  have  described,  in  the  foliated  edges  of  the  glandules,  we  have 
the  epithelium  changing  into  cells,  in  the  undus  small  and  polyhedric,  but  near  the 
neck  of  the  vesicle  somewhat  higher  and  bounding  a  very  small  central  space  (Strieker). 

According  to  Strieker,  the  entire  cavity  of  the  acinus  is  filled  with  fat  drops,  the 
anatomical  constituent  of  the  milk,  and  although  the  contents  of  the  acini  are  easily 
removed,  many  fat  drops  always  remain  adherent  to  the  epithelium,  and  some  may  even 
be  found  distributed  between  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells.  In  pnerperal  women 
who  have  died  just  after  delivery,  there  may  be  seen  milk  globules  iuterspersed  spar- 
ingly among  the  closely  compressed  epithelial  ceUs.  These  epithelial  cells  are  produced 
by  a  species  of  budding  or  a  progressive  proliferation  from  the  interior  layers  (Strieker. 
Virohow).  From  careful  observations  of  the  acini  from  the  gland  of  the  cow's  udder, 
I  have  been  unable  to  detect  separate  fat  globules  in  any  one  instance ;  yet  negative 
testimony  is  not  conclnsive.  I  can  say,  however,  with  considerable  confidence,  that  the 
cells  from  the  acini,  when  detached,  can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from  lie  globules 
of  the  milk  from  the  same  udder. 

It  now  seems  necessary  to  allude  to  the  uniform  plan  of  nature  in  producing  resulta 
rather  by  modifying  partt^lready  formed  than  by  creating  anew. 

The  mucous  membranes  may  be  considered  as  internal  prolongations  of  the  skin.  The* 
cells  of  the  cuticle  of  the  ^kin  are  colorless  and  flattened,  often  wrinkled  and  folded^ 
and  correspond  to  the  pavement  or  tessellated  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Subjacent  to  the  epithelium  or  epidermis  of  either,  occurs  a  structureless  basement 
membrane,  whicih  can  racely  be  demonstrated,  on  account  of  its  extreme  tenuity.    The^ 
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third  layer  of  the  ma<^oa8  membrane  correepondiftg  to  the  cutis  vera  of  the  skin,  is  also 
oomppsed  of  areolar  and  elastio  tissaesi  and  in  both  is  highly  ▼ascnlar,  and  famished 
with  papillsB  or  tIIH.  These  three  stmctares  m  both  are  supported  by  a  layer  of  lax 
tissaei  in  which  the  areo  sd  frequently  contain  fat.    (Beale.    Mio.  Diet.) 

The  glands  themselves  are  of  an  epithelial  natare,  and  are  bat  adjnnots  of  the  skin. 
''An  epithelial  cell  begins  to  divide,  and  goes  on  dividing  again  and  again,  nntil  by  de- 
grees a  little  process  composed  of  cellrt  grows  inward,  and  spreading  oat  laterally  gives 
rise  to  the  development  of  a  gland,  which  thos  straightway  constitutes  a  body  continu- 
ous with  layers  of  cells  originally  external.  Thus  arise  the  glands  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  and  the  mammary  gland.''  (Vir- 
■chow.) 

If,  then,  we  could  unravel  the  milk  glands,  so  as  to  present  the  surface  flat,  bat  little 
ehange,  except  that  of  adaptation,  would  be  required  to  identify  the  structure  with  the 
skin.  This  observation  is  an  important  one,  as  it  indicates  the  simplicity  of  method  by 
which  the  purposes  of  nature  are  accomplished;  and,  as  a  corroUary  to  this  simplicity, 
the  eflfect  of  any  agency,  whethr r  external  or  otherwise,  on  an  animal,  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  any  one  part  only,  but  its  influences  must  be  more  or  less  general  in  their  nature. 
We  fiud  certain  dififereuoes  accompanying  variation  in  structure.  Different  glands  are 
adapted  fur  different  products,  and  these  products  are  modified  by  the  arrangement,  and 
other  circumstaoces  attending  their  position  and  uses.  We  are  told  by  Virchow  that 
there  is  not  a  mucous  membrane  which  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  produce 
puriform  elements,  and  that  those  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium 
are  much  less  adapted  for  the  production  of  pus.  So  much  influence  has  a  slight  modi- 
fication in  structure. 

The  ooecal  extremities  of  the  glands,  where  the  milk  cells  are  generated,  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  abundan^  network  of  capillaries,  which  form  a  rete  or  net  on  their  surface. 
These  minute  vessels  communicate  with  the  arteries  and  the  veins ;  with  the  one  for  a 
Supply,  with  the  other  for  the  removal  of  the  blood.  The  arteries,  by  the  frequent  junc- 
tion of  distributing  branches,  acquire  size,  and  are  readily  traced  to  their  branches  of 
supply.  These  are  different  for  the  various  parts  of  the  udder.  Those  which  chiefly 
supply  the  aoterior  portion  are  traced  forward  into  the  chest,  where  they  unite  with 
the  internal  pectoral  artery.  The  arterial  trunk  which  supplies  the  blood  mainly  for 
the  posterior  portion,  is  the  epigastric,  whose  branches,  entering  the  udder  from  behind, 
are  called  the  mammary  arteries.  Additional  supplies  are  received  from  the  circumflex 
artery  of  the  ileum,  and  a  free  anastomosis  takes  place  between  all.    (Simonds.) 

A  similar  procesH  also  takes  place  with  the  veins,  which  continually  increasing  in  size 
from  the  junction  of  minute  venules  and  larger  branches,  carry  the  black  blood  both 
forward  and  backward.  Th<»ee  which  proceed  forward  convey  the  blood  into  the  large 
superficial  vein  of  the  abdomen,  so  well  known  as  the  milk  vein,  and  by  this  channel 
the  blood  is  transmitted  through  the  walls  of  the  chest  into  the  internal  pectoral  vein, 
reaching  the  heart  by  the  anterior  vena  cava.  Those  veins  which  proceed  backwards 
empty  themselves  into  the  inguinal,  and  from  thence  the  blood  passes  into  the  iliac 
veios,  reachiog  the  heart  through  the  posterior  vena  cava.    (Simonds.) 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  speaking  generally,  the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  udder 
have  a  separate  source  of  supply  and  removal. 

The  nerves  which  supply  the  udder  are  from  the  third  lumbar]  nerve.  (Cooper.) 
Through  the  union  of  the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  plexus  with  the  nerves  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  we  see  ample  provision  for  the  special  office  of  secretion  as  well  as  the 
-endowment  of  ordinary  sensation.   (Simonds.)   Through  this  arrangement  we  can  under- 
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-etand  why  gentle  handluig  of  the  udder  may  promote  the  flow  of  milk,  apart  from  its 
mechanical  effect,  by  the  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  secretion,  while, 
shoald  the  stimulation  be  Muried  to  an  extent  to  be  painful  to  the  animal,  or  should  it 
be  distasteful  to  her,  the  action^  of  the  ganglionic  system  may  be  disturbed  throngh  the 
influence  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  FORMATION  OF  MILK. 

A  certain  normal  process,  usually  considered  pathological,  may  next  be  considered. 
The  fatty  degeneration  of  cellular  tissues,  where  fat  globules  take  the  place  of  the  nor- 
mal contents  of  the  cell,  has  been  studied  especially  in  its  relation  with  the  liver.  When 
the  process  is  considered  in  detail,  at  first  are  found  fat  grannies  widely  scattered,  and 
indeed  very  small ;  these  become  more  numerous,  more  closely  aggregated,  and  after  a 
time  larger ;  at  the  same  time  the  cells  become  larger,  swell  up,  and  larger  and  smaller 
drops  of  fat  are  found  in  them,  until  when  filled  to  the  utmost,  they  present  the  same 
appearance  as  those  of  adipose  tissue,  scarcely  any  membrane,  and  scarcely  ever  a  nu- 
cleus is  seen.  (Virchow.)  The  histological  element  remains,  but  the  contents  are 
changed.    We  thus  see  that  specific  gland  cells  can  become  the  seat  of  fat. 

We  have  an  analogous  structure  in  the  glands  of  the  ear,  the  cells  of  which  contain 
globules  of  oil,  in  addition  to  other  contents.  A  similar  development  occurs  in  the 
sebaceous  glands  whose  cells  contain  oil  globules.  These  organs  are  important  accesso- 
ries for  the  discharge  of  hydro- carbonaceous  matter  from  the  system,  a  process  likewise 
carried  on  enormously  by  the  udder  when  the  glands  are  in  functional  activity, 

**  In  all  these  oases  the  fat  which  constitutes  the  chief  constituent  of  milk,  at  least  so 
far  as  its  external  appearance  is  concerned,  and  which  furnishes  the  sebaceous  secre- 
tion, originates  in  the  interior  of  epithelial  cells,  which  gradually  perish  and  set  the  fat 
ftee.  whilst  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  cells  is  preserved.  *  *  *  The  closest  resemblance  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter  ordinarily  takes  place,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  earliest  period  of  lactation  when  the  so-called  colostrum  is  yielded.  A 
colostrum  corpuscle  is  the  still  coherent  globule  which  results  from  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  an  epithelial  cell.  The  formation  of  colostrum  and  of  sebaceous  matter  differ  in 
this  respect  only,  that  the  fat  granules  remain  smaller  in  the  former  case,  and  that 
whilst  large  drops  very  soon  show  themselves  in  sebaceous  matter,  in  colostrum,  the 
last  cells  which  are  observed,  usually  contain  only  minute  fat  granules,  very  densely 
aggregated.  *  *  ^  It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  between  the  earlier  formation  of 
colostrum  corpuscles  and  the  later  one  of  milk,  there  is  no  other  difference  than  this, 
that  in  the  formation  of  colostrum  the  process  goes  on  more  slowly,  and  that  the  cells 
maintain  their  cohesion  longer,  whilst  in  the  secretion  of  milk  the  process  is  acute  and 
the  cells  more  speedily  perish."    (Virchow.) 

The  observations  of  this  most  reliable  observer  seem  certainly  correct  as  linking  to- 
gether the  processes  by  which  these  various  secretions  are  obtained ;  that  they  have  a 
structural  affinity.  Yet,  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  globules  of  the  milk  are  simple  oil 
globules  set  free  from  a  membrane  which  invests  them  in  numbers  together,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  these  membranes  would  always  be  ruptured  or  disorganized. 
Very  many  microscopic  observations  by  myself,  made  on  healthy  milk  at  a  sufficient  time 
from  calving,  have  ever  failed  in  detecting  a  body  resembling  a  colostrum  corpuscle,  nor 
has  repeated  experiment  ever  demonstrated  to  me  the  existence  of  shreds  or  remnant  of 
eucb  an  investment  in  new  milk,  and,  yet  more  important,  the  relations  of  size  of  cor- 
puscle to  breed,  to  be  hereinafter  developed,  would  lead  me  to  the  proposition  that  the 
jnilk  globule  is  itself  a  cell,  with  the  contents  changed  into  fat.  before  being  detached  from 
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the  walls  of  the  acinus.  As  milk  contains  free  fat,  in  small  quantity,  in  additton  to  the- 
milk  globule,  it  is  possible  that  the  process,  as  described  by  Virohow,  may,  iji  part,  be  • 
going  on,  but  to  a  small  extent,  if  at. all. 

Accordiog  to  my  view,  from  the  facts  in  this  paper,  alieady  and  to  be  set  forth,  the- 
gtobule,  the  anatomical  constituent  of  the  milk,  has  at  one  time  been  part  and  parcel  pf 
the  animal,  and  is,  iu  the  milk,  the  animal  cell  modified  to  its  special  purpose.  The 
corollary  to  this  proposition  is  that  these  globules  must  in  a  measure  partake  of  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

According  to  either  view,  the  milk  glands  must  be  the  seat  of  a  wondrous  activity. 
The  material  supplied  by  the  blood  is,  in  part,  utilized  in  building  up  this  growth  or 
cell  proliferation,  and  in  part  furnishes  transudations  which  wash  the  globules  from 
their  position  into  the  reservoirs. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  process  which  should  allow  of  the  proliferation  of  the 
cells  with  a  sufficient  rapidity  to  furnish  the  globules  for  the  known  rapidity  of  secre- 
tion and  flow  of  milk,  would  be  inconceivable.    Custom  and  familiarity  have  rendered 
the  rapid  digestion  of  food  of  little  marvel,  and  only  those  who  read  works  on  physi- 
ology can  appreciate  the  activity  under lyins:  the  recognized  proceoses  of  life.    The  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  performed,  according  to  experiments  of  Vierordt,  in  28.8  seconds 
in  the  horse,  and,  according  to  Herring,  may  be  performed  in  from  15  to  20  seconds.    It 
is  supposed  by  Professor  Austin  Flint,  that  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  en- 
tire blood  of  a  man  through  his  heart,  is  but  forty-eight  seconds.    The  secretion  of  the  * 
stomach,  the  gastric  juice,  according  to  the  careful  researches  of  Prs.  Bidder  and' 
Schmidt  on  the  dog,  is  poured  out  dfsily  to  an  amount  equaling  one- tenth  the  weight  of 
the  body,  while  the  experiment  of  Dr.  GrtLnewaldt  on  a  man  with  a  gastric  fistula,  de- 
termined the  amount  at  nearly  thirty-one  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  nearly  one-quartev  of 
the  live  weight.    In  insect  life  we  also  observe  remarkable  activity.    The  aphis,  accord- 
ing to  Fitch,  arrive  at  maturity  amd  produces  four  young  within  three  days.    In  vege- 
tative life,  however,  we  can  best  see  the  enormous  fruitfulness  and  activity  of  cell  ac- 
tion.  Ward  obsepred  Phallus  impudioua  shoot  up  three  inches  in  the  space  of  twenty-five- 
minutes.    BovUita  gigOMUms  (gigantic  puff-ball)  has  groyrn  in  a  single  nigbt,  in  damp 
weather,  from  the  size  of  a  mere  point  to  that  of  an  enormous  gourd.    From  an  approxi- 
mate calculation,  it  is  found  that  in  this  plant  not  less  than  20,000  new  cells  were- 
formed  ^ery  minute.    Kieser  calculated  that  the  tissue  of  some  fungi  augmented  at  th& 
rate  of  60,000  cells  per  minute.    (Enc.  Brit.) 

THBORBTIOAL  CON8IDBRATION8. 

The  theoretical  consideration  of  the  milking  animal  would  show  that  the  glands  of 
the  udder  have  certain  definite  relations  with  those  of  the  skin ;  at  least,  they  may  be 
formed  from  the  development  of  the  same  form  of  gland  structure.  We  should  expect 
also  to  find  oet^Ktis  affinities  between  those  glands  which  are,  In  a  maimer,  homologous,, 
ind  between  thJTr  products. 

In  Fig.  5, 1  have  represented  the  oil  globules  of  the  ear,  the  wax  havinig  been  first 
treated  with  ether  to  remove  the  free  oil. 

In  Fig.  6, 1  have  represented  the  milk  globule  of  the  same  cow  taken  from  the  teat  at- 
the  same  time  $s  was  the  wax  from  her  ear.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  draw- 
ings will  be  at  once  noticed,  and  they  will  snggeSt,  I  think  to  all,  as  they  do  to  me^ 
homology. 

As  to  product,  we  have  in  the  morphological  elements  of  various  glands,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  mammary  gland,  the  oil  globule  either  floating  in  a  fluid  of  more  or  less  eon— 
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rsistenoy,  or  Bnrroanded  by  a  more  solid  menstmm,  whose  oonstitaeDts  in  either  case  are 
those  which  are  albaminoas  in  their  natnre,  water,  and  salts. 

As  to  their  oonneotioni  the  butter  quality  of  the  cow  can  be  judged  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  the  appearance  of  the  product  of  the  external  glands.  In  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  value  of  a  cow  of  the  Jersey  breeds,  we  find  many  people  who  examine  the  color 
of  the  skin  about  the  teats,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  about  the  tail  insertion,  or  the 
shoulders,  and  especially  the  inside  of  the  ears.  Through  the  kindess  of  Mr.  £.  F.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  Millwood  Farm,  Framingham,  who  placed  at  my  disposal  his  herd  of  thorough- 
-bred  Jersey  cattle,  and  personally  aided  me  in  my  experiments,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
establish  a  definite  relation  between  the  color  of  the  sebaceous  and  cemminiferous  secre- 
tion, and  the  butter  product.  The  milk  was  taken  at  the  same  time  from  cows  which 
presented  marked  differences  in  the  color  of  these  secretions,  and  who  bad  received 
uniform  treatment  for  some  time  previously,  and  the  color  of  the  butter  showed  Just 
these  relative  differences.  As  the  ear  is  the  most  convenient  index  for  this  color,  it 
seems  necessary  to  state  that  the  relation  must  be  sought  for  in  the  color  of  the  oil,  and 
not  in  that  depth  of  color  which  may  occur  from  the  greater  or  less  occurrence  of  the  brown 
granules  always  present.  Moreover,  this  color  is  deepened  or  darkened  by  exposure  to 
•^he  air,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  so  quickly  respond  to  changes  of  the  food  of 
the  cow,  as  does  the  butter  element  of  the  milk. 

These  theoretical  considerations  apply  also  to  the  ideas  we  form  from  the  ''handling  " 
of  an  animal.  The  ''touch''  we  so  much  admire,  indicates  to  a  certain  extent  the 
activity  of  the  glands  of  the  skin.  The  explanation  of  its  value  in  Judging  of  the  milk 
qualities  of  an  animal  is,  that  the  glands  all  over  the  body  are  influenced  by  the  law  of 
homologous  variation. 

This  connection  appears,  sometimes,  to  be  observed  in  the  diversion  of  food  by  the 

•animal  economy.    Linseed  cake  meal  is  one  of  the  healthiest  foods  that  can  be  fed  to 

«liomed  cattle.    It  seems  seldom  to  injure  an  animal,  ev.en  when  fed  in  excess  of  its 

needs.    The  animal  nourished  by  its  aid  has  a  soft  skin,  with  a  greasy  or  unctuous  feel, 

«nd  there  seems  to  be  a  healthy  activity  in  all  the  organs.    On  the  other  hand,  feed  a 

.  kindred  food,  the  meal  firom  cotton  seed ;  there  is  an  increased,  nay,  even  dangerous 

4ictivity  to  the  milk  glands ;  there  is  not  the  same  feel  to  the  skin ;  when  fed  in  excess, 

-there  is  a  liability  to  inflammation.    Again,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the 

feeding  of  com  meal  in  excess  is  productive  of  garget  in  the  milch  cow,  and  indigestion 

-or  a  feverish  state  when  the  disease  is  not  localized.    These  several  foods  are  all  highly 

carbonaceous,  and  their  diff^srent  effects  can  be  explained,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 

.  action  of  the  glands  of  the  skin.    These  glands  aid  to  a  large  degree,  apparently,  in  the 

elimination  of  the  carbon  ingested  with  the  linseed  meal,  and  to  a  far  less  extent  of  the 

.  ^Murbon  taken  in  with  the  com  meal  or  cotton  seed  meal. 

As  we  flnd  a  difference  between  the  external  appearance  of  our  animals,  and  a  cor- 
4Mflponding  difference  in  their  value  for  certain  uses,  it  seems  necessary,  in  conformity  to 
law,  that  there  should  also  be  a  variation  in  the  individual  or  breed  secretions. 

The  milk  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  differ  not  only  in  individuals,  but  likewise 
-between  the  types  of  the  breeds,  and  these  anatomical  and  histological  considerations 
.  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  study  of  milk  in  its  uses  and  manufacture. 

BULK. 

Ifilk,  the  product  of  the  glands  of  the  ndder,  is  a  white  opaque  fluid  of  an  agreeable 
-sweetish  taste,  and  slightly  alkaline  or  nentral  reaction.  Its  morphological  element  is  a 
Jbt  ii^nle  floating  in  a  clear  solution,  whiob|  by  appropriate  treatment,  may  yield 
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casein,  sugar  of  milk,  and  an  ash.    It  is  famished  in  different  proportions  and  widel^r 
varying  quantities  by  the  class  of  mammals,  but  with  none  so  abundantly  as  the  cow. 

OLOBULB. 

Under  a  magnifying  power  of  800  diameters,  the  milk  globules  appear  as  circles  of- 
^unequal  diameters,  floating  at  will  in  a  structureless  fltiid,  whose  presence  would  be  un- 
recognized were  it  not  for  the  floating  bodies.  When  the  field  of  the  microscope  is 
illuminated  from  the  edge,  these  circles  show  themselves  to  be  globules,  with  the  dark- 
ened edge  and  light  center  so  characteristic  of  fat,  and  produced  by  the  differences  of 
refractive  power.  Indeed,  ihey  are  globules  of  fat,^  inclosed  in  a  thin  membrane  or  pel- 
licle of  extreme  tenuity. 

According  to  Beale,  this  envelope  is  albuminous,  and  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid,  which  either  alters,  or,  if  very  strong,  dissolves  the 
pellicle,  and  thus  the  globule  changes  from  its  circular  shape,  or  coalesces  with  the 
neighboring  globules.  It  is  likewine  found  that  either  will  not  dissolve  the  fat  until  the 
investment  is  broken  or  dissolved. 

According  to  Lehman,  Mitscherlich,  a  German  observer,  has  removed  all  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  this  membrane.  The  addition  of  sulphate  of  soda  has  the  property  of  caus- 
ing the  capsules  to  burst,  after  which  the  fat  can  be  extracted  by  ether,  leaving  a  turbid 
fluid,  which  shows,  upon  microscopic  examination,  minute,  scarcely  isolable,  molecular 
granules,  which  are  unquestionably  the  fragments  of  the  destroyed  capsulps,  and  do  not 
consist  of  fat,  for  on  the  addition  of  a  little  potash,  they  not  only  disappear  under  the 
microscope,  but  the  fluid,  formerly  turbid,  now  becomes  clear. 

According  to  Dal  ton,  there  is  no  membrane  present,  and  Carpenter  writes  that  no  proof 
of  the  organization  of  this  pellicle  has  been  detected,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
simply  the  result  of  the  contact  of  oil  with  albuminous  matter,  and  under  this  view  has 
aptly  been  called  the  haptogenio  membrane. 

According  to  Wagner,  the  recent  researches  of  Drs.  Yon  Banmhauer  and  F.  Knapj^ 
have  shown  the  doctrine  of  an  exterior  envelope  filled  with  butter  to  be  erroneous. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  evidence,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Yet  the  existence  of 
a  membrane  appears  to  me  not  only  very  probable,  but  proved,  from  the  following 
reasons : 

When  milk  is  churned  into  butter,  not  only  are  the  smaller  globules  unbroken,  bat 
they  appear  to  have  increased  greatly  in  number  in  the  buttermilk,  suggesting  the 
thought  that  the  membranes,  after  having  allowed  the  butter  to  escape,  have  contracted 
upon  themselves  into  small  granules. 

When  buttermilk  from  a  cream  churning^  is  examined  microscopically,  it  is  found  to 
contain  an  immense  number  of  granules,  or  small  globules,  many  more,  proportionately, 
than  are  cpntained  in  the  cream  before  churning,  or  even  in  the  skim-milk,  and  occa- 
sionally some  are  found  which,  under  high  powers,  develop  an  irregularity  of  outline,  or 
granular  appearance. 

When  batter  itself  is  examined  microscopically,  ft  is  seen  to  contain  nnmerooa 
globules  and  granules,  but  the  majority  of  the  globules  are  more  or  less  distorted. 

When  butter  is  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  thoroughly  agitated,  and  then  the  mix- 
ture allowed  to  come  to  rest,  the  butter  will  very  shortly  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
tnrbid  water,  which,  upon  standing,  will  deposit  a  sediment,  of  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, and  of  a  more  or  less  flocculent  appearance,  according  to  the  variety  and  make  of^ 
the  batter  dealt  with.    When  this  sediment  is  examined  microscopically,  it  shows  indi- 
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oatioDB  of  befog  composed  of  the  raptured  membrane  or  in  vestment  of  the  globnles  from 
which  the  batter  was  obtained. 

This  sediment  washes  in  quantity  from  hatter  treated  as  above,  even  when  the  batter 
is  made  from  milk  fresh  from  the  cow.  That  they  are  not  anchnrned  fat  globnles  is 
shown  by  their  specific  gravity,  being  heavier  than  water.  That  they  are  not  casein 
grannies  entangled,  from  the  milk,  wonld  seem  to  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  of 
their  appearing  in  batter  prodaoed  from  new  milk. 

February  18, 1874,  I  placed  some  new  milk  in  a  pi ac6  where  it  immediately  froze.  I 
there  let  it  remain  until  it  had  frozen  dry.  I  thought  by  this  procedure  to  obtain  milk 
chemically  unchanged  by  evaporation,  and  so  iutiaiately  mixed  with  the  sugar  of  milk 
as  to  allow  the  globule  to  be  easily  ruptured  by  contact  with  the  crjstM Hi ne  edges.  I 
then  placed  a  small  portion  of  the  still  frozen  milk  into  a  mortar,  and  pounded  and 
ground  the  mass  A>r  about  half  an  hour  Upon  examiaing  a  small  quantity  under  the 
microscope,  with  a  drop  of  water,  I  observed  the  objuctn  ^  hich  are  shown  in  figure  9.  I 
noticed  that  these  objects  weie  heavier  than  water,  and  by  polarized  light,  I  satinfied 
myself  that  they  were  not  sugar,  which,  indeed,  was  shown  by  their  insolubility. 

The  above  observations  demonstated  sufficiently  to  my  miud  the  exisr^ence  of  a  cover- 
ing  of  some  kind  which  incloses  and  protects  the  batter.  I  have  been  unable  to  prove, 
visually  the  organization  of  this  pellicle,  but  that  ir  is  membranous  I  cannot;  doubt,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  size  of  the  globules  which  it  envelops,  when  considered  a» 
groups,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  breed  jof  the  animal,  and  follows  the  in<iividual  var- 
iations brought  about  by  food  and  external  circumstances.  Were  these  globnles  simply 
mixtures,  or  conglomerations  of  fat,  released  indiscriminately  from  larger  cells,  it  wou^ 
not  seem  probable  or  possible  that  in  size  they  could  maintain  any  constancy  with  the 
breed,  or  with  individual  changes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  find  the  sizes  of  the  individual  globuHss  hardly  uniform,, 
even  in  the  same  drop  of  milk.  When  we  examine  the  adder  (^  aods  minutely,  we  fin^ 
the  acini  not  only  varying  greatly  in  size  in  themselves,  some  in  iidj  -ining  or  even  in 
the  same  clusters  being  twice  as  large  as  others,  but  the  cells  with  which  they  are  lined 
differ  also  in  size.  By  referring  to  the  pre/ceding  histological  description  of  the  glandules, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  observation  has  previously  been  made  of  the  size  difference 
betweep  the  cells  fiom  the  neck  and  pouches  of  tb^  acini. 

Upon  measuring  the  cells  of  the  acini  of  the  uddei^  glands,  and  the  globules  <  f  the 
milk  from  the  same  adder,  I  was  unable  to  find  one  single  milk  globnie  larger  than  any 
gland  cell ;  I  was  unable  to  find  one  single  gland  cell  larger  than  any  milk  globule.  I 
did  find  a  close  corsespondence  between  the  average  size  of  the  cells  and  milk  globules, 
and  more  than  this,  when  the  cells  were  separated  from  the  acini  by  violence,  I  was 
nnable  to  distinguish  those  thus  discharged  frf>m  those  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
milk. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  8')5me  of  these  cells  are  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  ten  times  as 
large  as  others,  it  will  be  found  that  if  a  sufficient  number  are  considered,  averages  will 
be  attained  for  the  group,  which  will  be  tolerably  constant.  As  a  matter  of  observation, 
I  find  that  an  examination  of  milk  from  the  same  milk  vessel  at  various  periods  (or 
even,  I  believe,  from  the  same  cow,  with  but  short  intervals  between  the  milkings,  as 
from  one'day  to  another),  will  give  an  average  size  for  the  globules,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  which,  as  compared  with  each  other,  have  but  insignificant  differ- 
ences.   We  thus  have  irregularity  in  individuals,  but  uniformity  in  groups. 

By  means  of  the  measurement  of  the  milk  globules  we  then  have  a  scientific  method 
of  studying  milk  in  many  of  its  changes,  not  only  as  relating  to  the  animal,  bat  also 
with  referenoe  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 
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PHYSICAL  RBACTIONS  DEPENDENT  ON  6LOBX7LB. 

From  what  we  have  thos  far  shown,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  milk  is  a  oomponnd 
floid,  and  is  not  only  sabjeot  to  chemical  bat  also  to  physical  changes.  When  milk  is 
.  allowed  to  stand,  we  all  know  that  the  lighter  parts  of  the  milk,  or  the  cream,  seek  the 
surface,  and  form  a  covering  readily  distinguishable  from  that  other  portion  so  well 
known  as  skim-milk.  If  a  minute  quantity  of  the  cream  and  skim-milk  are  separately 
examined  under  the  microscope,  differences  will  be  seen  as  striking  to  the  educated 
mind  as  those  between  rich  cream  and  blue  skim-milk  are  to  the  ordinary  observer. 

The  cream  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  myriads  of  globules  in  close  contact  ]  the  skim- 
milk  of  comparatively  few  globules,  widely  scattered.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  there 
are  very  many  globules  in  the  skim-milk  which  are  so  minute  as  to  appear  as  mere 
points,  showing  no  circular  outline  about  a  clear  space,  unless  with  an  increased  power 
to  the  instrument.  It  will  be  likewise  noted  that  these  globules  are  lighter  than  the 
fluid  in  which  they  are  found,  and  are  constantly  seeking  the  upper  portion  of  the  glass 
.  slide  under  which  they  are  confined. 

These  globules  vary  in  size  from  mere  granules  to,  in  some  instances,  the  oompara- 
atively  enormous  bulk  of  1-1500  of  an  inch.  As  the  smallest  globules  do  not  admit  of 
.accurate  measurement,  I  have  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  ignored  in  the  measuring 
every  thing  under  1-27000  of  an  inch,  a  convenient  division  for  my  micrometer.  These 
globules  may  be  considered  as  small  balloons,  each  one  filled  with  a  substance  lighter 
than  the  fluid  in  which  they  float,  and  each  covered  with  a  membrane  heavier  than  this 
.  fluid.  By  a  law  of  matter,  the  area  of  these  spheres  does  not  increase  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  their  contents,  and  accordingly  the  larger  spheres  have  a  greater 
proportional  buoyancy  than  the  smaller  ones. 

When  the  milk,  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  comes  to  rest,  these  globules  immediately 
Beek  the  place  to  which  their  speciflc  gravity  entitles  them.  Thus,  there  is  a  constant 
.  upward  movement  in  the  milk,  the  larger  globules  moving  with  a  greater  rapidity  than 
the  smaller  ones,  and  the  most  minute  on  account  of  their  being  proportionately  more 
weighted  than  the  others,  almost  or  quite  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  We  should,  there- 
fore, expect  to  flnd  the  largest  globules  at  the  surface  of  the  milk,  smaller  ones  at  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  cream,  and  still  smaller  ones  in  the  skim-milk.  It  is  so  in  fact,  as 
shown  by  the  following  observation. 

Three  drops  of  milk  were  taken  firom  a  vessel  containing  milk  which  had  been  undis- 
turbed for  fourteen  hours.  The  flrst  drop  from  the  surfsK^e  of  the  cream,  the  second  drop 
.  from  the  lower  layer  of  cream,  and  the  third  drop  firom  a  spot  six  inches  below  the  sur- 
Jace. 

Average  size  of  globule  in  surface  drop 1-6120  inch. 

Average  size  of  globule  in  second  drop 1-6640    " 

Average  size  of  globule  in  drop  from  six  inches  below  sxiitaMe 1-8260    '' 

Were  these  globules  to  be  subjected  to  the  acton  of  a  churn,  it  would  be  perceived 
that  the  larger  ones  would  furnish  butter  quicker  than  the  smaller  ones,  and  of  a  differ- 
•  ent  quality.  The  process  of  churning  appears  to  consist  in  rupturing  the  membranes  by 
the  friction  of  globule  against  globule,  and  washing  out  and  collecting  in  mass  the  fats 
therein  contained.  Now,  the  larger  the  globule,  the  greater,  apparently,  tlie  action  of 
.Motion,  or  else  when  broken,  the  inclosed  butter  is  more  readily  extracted,  or  possibly 
^ these  agencies  are  combined. 

Three  Jersey  cows  on  similar  feed,  and  yielding  about  the  same  amount  of  milk.   The 
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milk  of  the  same  milking  was  set  on  the  same  shelf,  and  chnrned  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible. 


Name  of  cow. 


Average  size 
of  globale. 


Time  of 
churning. 


Desdemona 
Gazelle.... 
Biatrioe... 


1-4440  inch. 
1-5260    *• 
1-5520    " 


13  minutes. 
30        " 
34        " 


In  the  next  table  we  presant  the  resnlt  of  experiments,  where  the  milk,  except  where 
otherwise  stated,  was  taken  fresh  from  the  cow,  cooled  rapidly  to  GO^  F.,  and  charned  in 
a  Florence  flask.  These  figures  are  not  selected,  but  are  impartially  presented  as  fair 
exponents  of  observed  facts. 


Average  size  of  globiile. 

Time  churned. 

Butter  first 
appeared. 

Sp.  grAvity 
at  60O. 

1-5680  inch  Toream^ -  --.. --.  ...... 

3  minutes. 

8  " 
25  " 
50  " 
60        " 

983 

1-5940     "     

5  minutes. 
15        " 
36        " 

1027i 

1-6763    "     

1-8252    **    (churned  with  egg-beater) 

1-8320    '*     

1031 
1031  at  62° 

These  relations  are  too  constant  to  be  accidental,  and  are  useful  as  explaining  some  of 
the  actions  of  milk  in  the  hands  of  tbe  dairy-maid.  When  churning  takes  place,  the 
larger  globules  fu*e  broken  first,  ai  d,  l»y  being  overchumed,  apparently  hinder  the  break- 
ing of  the  smaller  globules.  The  more  minute,  perhaps,  have  little  influence  on  the 
weight  of  butter  obtained  from  a  given  portion  of  milk.  Let  me  ask  those  interested  to 
try  the  experiment  for  themselves.  By  agitating  a  portion  of  milk  in  a  white  glass  bot- 
tle, spots  of  butter  will  appear  against  the  sides  of  the  glass,  long  before  the  butter  has 
***  come,"  in  dairy  parlance.  These  specks  as  first  seen  are  the  produce,  undoubtedly,  of 
the  larger  globules. 

If  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  experiment  further,  let  the  cream  from  the  different  depths 
of  milk,  after  standing,  be  churned  separately,  and  note  tbe  result.  This  experiment 
can  be  readily  accomplished  by  skimming  a  portion  of  milk  at  intervals,  and  churning 
each  collection  by  itself,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  first  skimmings  will  not  only  re- 
quire less  churning  to  be  made  into  butter,  but  that  the  butter  thus  made  is  of  a  stronger 
<' grain  "  than  that  made  from  the  later  skimmings. 

If  this  be  a  fact,  as  I  think  it  is,  and  if  tbe  larger  the  globule  the  better  defined  the 
"grain''  to  the  butter,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  state  in 
which  the  butter  fats  may  be  contained  in  the  globule.  It  is  possible,  under  this  view, 
that  the  different  fats  of  which  butter  is  composed  are  somewhat  separated  in  the  glob- 
ale, and  not  so  intimately  mixed  as  to  be  formless.  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by 
the  known  effect  of  overchuming  upon  batter.  lb  is  conceded  that  overchurning  softens 
the  batter  and  destroys  the  grain,  as  also  does  overworking  the  butter  after  it  leaves  the 
24 
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chom.  In  an  experimental  chnming  of  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  bottle,  the  motion  was  kept 
up  ior  a  long  time  after  batter  had  appeared.  The  batter  was  then  removed  by  means 
of  a  linen  strainer,  and  was  soft  and  greasy.  The  battecmilk  was  soon  covered  with  a 
yellow  oily  scam.  At  another  time  a  portion  of  milk  wss  churned^  the  batter  removed 
by  a  filter,  and  the  battermllk  then  charned  nntil  it  produced  an  additional  lot  of  bat- 
ter. The  same  cow's  milk,  from  the  same  pan,  was  again  charned,  but  the  batter,  after 
it  had  separated,  was  weighed  and  returned  to  the  chum,  and  the  process  of  chnming 
continued  the  same  length  of  time  as  in  the  previous  trial.  The  batter,  as  fioally  pro- 
duced, was  not  only  inferior  in  appearance,  but  it  had  only  slightly  increased  in  weight 
by  the  additional  churning,  and  was  less  in  weight  than  in  the  previous  choming. 

By  remembering  this  fact,  that  milk  churns  in  quickness  according  to  the  size  of  the 
globule,  and  that  globules  under  a  certain  size  (or  if  disproportionate  in  size  or  number 
with  other  globules)  are  most  probably  wasted,  an  explanation  is  at  once  suggested  of 
the  discrepancies  of  reports  of  different  observers  on  the  efiect  of  deep  or  shallow  set- 
ting on  milk.  When  we  have  a  deep  setting  it  is  possible  that  we  may  obtain  a  larger 
bulk  of  cream  than  from  the  same  milk  set  in  shallow  basins ;  but  the  amount  of  cream 
measured  by  bulk  or  weight  need  not  necessarily  be  an  index  of  the  amount  of  batter 
which  may  be  churned  therefrom.  If  measures  of  cream  from  each  kind  of  *' setting'' 
contain  a  dififerent  number  and  bulk  of  globules  which  will  ''churn,"  the  result  in  bat- 
ter most  be  different,  although  the  creams  of  equal  bulk  be  of  equal  richness  by  chem- 
ical analysis. 

That  we  may  be  fully  conscious  of  this  action  of  gravity  on  the  globules,  and  that  we 
may  clearly  see  how  this  force  tends  to  separate  the  globules  into  more  uniform  layers,  I 
will  call  attention  to  some  additional  results,  expressed  in  tabular  form : 


Out  of  300  separate  measurements — 


Top  layer 
cream. 


Under  layer 
cream. 


Milk. 


There  were  under  1-13500  inch. 

About  1-13500  inch 

About  1-9000  inch 

Between  1-7000  and  1-6000  inch 
Between  1-6000  and  1-5000  inch 
Between  1-5000  and  1-4000  inch 
1-4000  inch  and  larger 


0 
0 
10 
37 
16 
21 
16 


1 

38 

29 

20 

5 

6 

1 


2 

18 
19 
33 
10 
10 
8 


100 


100 


100 


Of  the  100  measurements,  each — 

Average. 

Largest  glob- 
ule seen. 

SmoFest 
seen. 

Prom  ton  laver  of  cream  ..................... 

1-5792  in. 
1-9933  in. 
1-8252  in. 

1-1500 
13375 
1-1930 

1-9000 

From  lower  laver  of  cream  ...... .....  .... .... 

Qranules. 

From  the  milk  ...... ............. ...... ...... 

Granules. 
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These  figures  Dot  only  demonstrate  the  fact  of  the  larger  globales  being  nearest  the 
surface,  bat  also  show  that  the  majority  of  the  smaller  globales  mast  be  at  a  depth. 
Indeed,  were  the  measarement  of  grannies  made  for  this  calcalation,  the  resnlt  would 
be  even  more  striking. 

The  top  layer  of  the  cream  is  foand  to  contain  comparatively  few  granules,  the  lowet 
layer  of  cream  many,  bat  still  a  number  iasignifioant  as  compared  to  the  number  ot 
sizable  globales,  whilst  the  skim  milk  is  found  to  abound  with  them. 

As  these  grannies  have  an  important  bearing  upon  some  of  the  reactions  of  the  mil^ 
as  manufactured,  allow  me  to  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  term  granules 
1  designate,  for  convenience  sake,  those  globules  which  are  of  a  size  smaller  than  1-27000 
inch. 

In  oar  farther  investigations,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bear  continually  in' mind  this 
action  of  gravity  on  the  position  of  the  globule.  la  results  designed  for  comparisoo,  it 
will  be  found  necessary,  in  each  case,  to  take  our  specimens  for  examination  from  the 
same  relative  position,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  same  layer  of  milk  in  every  case.  In 
order  to  do  this,  not  only  must  the  vessel  containing  the  milk  be  of  somewhat  equal 
depth,  but  the  element  of  time  from  milking  must  enter  into  our  calculation. 

INFLUENCE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

That  the  character  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  cow  affects  the  size  of  these  milk 
globules,  I  cannot  doubt.  The  element  of  nutrition  is  a  most  important  one  m  all 
physiological  processes,  and  it  cannot  be  without  influence  here.  The  separation  of  this 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  is,  however,  difficult  to  accomplish  satisfac- 
torily, and,  although  I  have  obtained  observations  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
especial  effects  of  a  change  of  diet,  I  hardly  feel  Jastifled  in  more  than  suggesting  such 
an  influence,  as  one  which  may  be  studied  physically,  and  find  a  defiuite  expre.ssion. 

The  influence  of  the  period  from  calving  on  the  size  of  the  globule  is  readily  shown. 
As  a  rule,  the  globules  diminish  in  size  as  time  goes  on,  and,  still  more  important,  the 
globules  become  more  uniform  in  size,  or  more  free  from  violent  extremes.  In  the  colos* 
trum,  or  milk  from  the  newly  delivered  cow,  we  observe  large,  conglomerate  globules, 
mixed  with  those  of  an  ordinary  kind.  See  Figure  X,  of  which  the  extreme  measure- 
ments are  very  diflerent.  In  Figure  VI,  we  have  milk  from  a  cow  a  long  period  from 
calving.  These  figures  do  but  illustrate  rather  than  prove  the  proposition.  The  proof 
is  in  the  tables  given  below. 

The  milk  from  the  same  cow  at  different  periods  from  calving: 

Bays  from  calring.  Average  size  of  globules. 

H 1-4400  iuch. 

:H l-466Ginch. 

33 1-COOOinch. 

Three  cows  of  the  same  breed,  same  herd,  under  similar  treatment,  and  milked  at  the 
same  time : 

Cow.     .  Dajs  from  calviDg.  Average  size  of  globules. 

No.  1 15  14440inch. 

No.2 27  15*2C0inch. 

No.  3 40  1-5520  inch. 

No.  3  had  a  great  uniformity  of  globules,  and  very  few  granules.  Except  for  Ihe 
granules,  No.  1  had  been  as  uniform.    That  the  feed  did  not  probably  affect  the  experi** 
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ment  nnfavorably,  seems  reasonable  to  infer.    I  give  below  not  only  the  food,  bat  th* 
proportion  of  batter  to  milk : 

Cow.  Fe«d.  Proportion. 

No.  1.  Pastnre,  and  i  qt.  of  oil  meal,  aboat  2  to  3  qts.  shorts  ^  1  lb. :  23.23  lbs. 

No.  2.  Pasture,  and  3  qts.  of  oil  meal,  3  qts  shorts,  I  qt.  oats  «  1  lb. :  23.27  lbs. 

No.  3.  Pasture,  and  i  qt.  of  oil  meal,  aboat  2  to  3  qts.  shorts  =  1  lb. :  17.77  lbs. 

Milk  of  different  oows,  bat  of  the  same  breed  and  herd,  measnrements  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  under  varying  conditions.  The  sequences  are  not,  therefore,  as  regu- 
lar as  they  otherwise  might  be. 

Days  from  calving.  Arenige  also  of  globolet. 

li l-49J5inch. 

3i 1-4718  inch. 

12    1.5560inch. 

33    1-6364  inch. 

69    1-5400  inch. 

135    : 1-6040  inch. 

376    : 1-6339  inch. 

By  collating  some  measurements  which  were  taken  from  the  lower  layer  of  cream,  and 
not  incorporated  in  the  above  table,  we  have  additional  illostrations: 

Days  flrom  calving.  Average  aise  of  globules. 

1^ l-4.5d0inch. 

33    1-6200  inch. 

69    1-6700  inch. 

135    1-6720  inch. 

375    1-7660  inch. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  couHider  some  of  the  consequences  which  result,  in  practice, 
fiom  these  facts.  It  is  ^ell  known  that  the  yield  of  butter  from  cows  varies  io  amount 
fh>m  day  to  day,  from  causes  which  have  not  yet  been  accurately  determined,  but  may 
be  formulated  in  the  terms  food  and  circumstance.  Mr.  Blanchard,  quoted  in  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Journal  for  1872,  p.  205,  In  an  address  before  the  <' Butter  Makers' 
Association,"  states  that  a  dairy  which  one  day  will  make  one  pound  of  butter  from 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  pounds  of  milk,  will  the  next  day,  perhaps,  under  appa- 
rently similar  circumstances  of  feed  and  temperature,  require  twenty-eight  pounds.  In 
addition  to  this  daily  variation  in  butter  yield,  which  is  undoubtedly  determined,  in 
large  part,  by  the  processes  of  nutrition,  we  find  on  an  extended  scale  a  constant  varia- 
tion for  season. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  fact,  so  generally  known,  by  a  few  statements:  J.  B.  Broughton, 
of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  has  milked  three  hundred  cows,  and  as  stated  in  the  fourth  report  of 
the  VermoDt  Dairymen's  Association,  his  butter  yield  in  the  spring,  on  hay,  was  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  butter  to  twenty-seven  or  eight  pounds  of  milk.  In  June,  on 
grass,  the  proportion  was  as  one  to  tweoty-one,  and  for  the  year  as  one  to  twenty-four. 
Another  statement  from  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal  for  September,  1872,  gives 
the  spring  proportion  as  one  to  twenty-six,  the  November  proportion  as  one  to  seventeen 
and  a  quarter  pounds. 

The  record  of  the  famous  Jersey  cow,  ''Lady  Milton,"  states  her  butter  yield  as  fol- 
lows: 

June  and  July  trial «  1  lb.  :  17.3  lbs. 

August  trial »  1  lb.  :  15.6  lbs. 

September  trial «>  1  lb.  :  15.4  lbs. 
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We  will  tabulate  a  few  other  oases,  ooveriog  a  range  of  breeds,  and  give  oar  author- 
ities: 

•Tan  A  Sepletnbrr 

Cow.  proporiiiiD.  proportloD.  Authorities. 

Half  Jersey =  1  lb.  :  29.1  lbs.  =  I  lb.  :  25.3  Ag.  of  Mass.,  Ue-i-0, 176,  pt.2. 

Half  Ayrshire =  1  lb.  :  22.8  lbs.  =  1  lb.  :  22.2  Ag.  of  Mass ,  1859, 213,  pt.  2. 

Half  Ayrshire =  1  lb.  :  26.2  lbs.  «  1  lb.  :  22.3  Ag.  of  Mass..  1856, 34a 

Three  fourths  Ayrshire  =  1  lb.  :  26  2  lbs.  =  1  lb.  :  22.7  Ag.  of  Mass ,  1856, 34S. 

Durham  and  Ayrshire  =  1  lb.  :  22.6  lbs.  =  1  lb.  :  20.2  Ag.  of  Me.,  1858, 145,  pt.  2. 

Durham —  1  lb.  :  26.1  lbs.  =  1  lb.  :  24.1  Trans.  N.  Y.  Soo.,  1850, 37. 

This  table  could  he  indefinitely  extended,  but  in  all  my  notes  I  have  but  one  reoord 
where  the  autumn  milk  of  any  one  cow  made  less  butter  proportionally  than  the  earlv 
summer  milk. 

One  more  quotation :  Mr.  Ellsworth,  a  very  reliable  and  accomplished  farmer  of  Barre, 
Mass.,  published  in  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts  for  1871-2,  a  record  of  the  butter 
proportion  of  his  herd  of  high  grade  Duthams.  It  is  as  follows,  the  trial  being  made 
once  each  week : 

In  March —  1  lb.  :  27.5  lbs. 

April =  1  lb.  .  27.3  lbs. 

May •=  1  lb.  :  264  lbs. 

June •=  1  lb.  :  26.4  lbs. 

July •=  1  lb.  :  26.8  lbs. 

August  «=  1  lb.  :  330  lbs. 

September 1 =  1  lb.  :  26.4  lbs. 

October =  1  lb.  :  25.7  lbs. 

November =  1  lb,  :  253  lbs. 

December =  1  lb.  :  21.5  lbs. 

January i «  1  lb.  :  22.0  lbs. 

From  the  tables  we  have  now  presented,  covering  the  records  of  cattle  under  diverse 
circumstances  of  food  and  treatment,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  truth,  that 
the  milk  is,  as  the  farmers  express  it,  richer  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring. 

Although  this  fact  is  usually  attributed  to  the  ioflnence  of  the  food,  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably the  effect  of  the  time  of  calviug,  and  I  desire  to  claim  an  agency  for  the  globules 
of  the  milk  in  securing  these  results.  If,  as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case,  the  globules, 
although  decreasing  in  size,  yet  make  a  nearer  approach  to  an  uniformity  of  size,  as  time 
passes  from  the  calving,  it  would  seem,  theoretically  at  least,  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  saving  of  the  butter  from  the  churning,  from  the  cow  old  in  milk,  than  from  the 
same  cow  when  a  fresh  milker. 

As  illustrating  the  influence  of  uniformity  of  size  of  globule  in  producing*butter,  I 
give  the  following  experiment,  which,  although  made  with  reference  to  solving  the 
problem  ot  the  effect  of  keepicg  distinct  breeds  for  the  supply  of  a  dairy,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  refers  to  the  breeds,  anticipating  some  conclusions  which  are  to  be  developed 
further  on,  yet  may,  in  this  place,  be  considered  simply  as  results  derived  from  milk  of 
different  physical  characters. 

The  experiment  was  made  by  taking  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  Jersey  milk,  and  dividing 
Into  two  parts  as  nearly  alike  as  could  be.  The  same  was  done  with  the  like  quantity 
of  Ayrshire  milk: 

Jersey  milk ;  average  size  of  globules,  1-5252  inch. 
Ayrshire  milk ;  average  size  of  globules,  1-7080  inch. 
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These  milks  were  cooled  to  60^  and  oharned  by  shaking  in  a  Florence  flask. 

Ten  onnoes  Jersey  milk :  batter  came  in  Are  minutes;  churned  eighteen  minutes; 
prod  net,  ISO  grains  of  butter. 

Ten  ounces  Ayrshire  milk ;  butter  came  in  twenty  minutes;  churned  thirty  minutes  ; 
product,  76  grains  of  butter. 

These  twenty  ounces  of  milk,  churned  in  two  lots,  produced  212  grains  of  butter. 

Ten  ounces  of  Jersey  milk  plus  ten  ounces  of  Ayrshire  milk,  mixed  and  churned ;  but- 
ter came  in  thirteen  minutes;  churned  twenty  minutes ;  then  removed  butter  by  a  filter 
and  churned  the  buttermilk  ten  minutes  longer ;  product,  179  grains  of  butter. 

Bifierence  in  favor  of  churning  each  milk  separately,  33  grains,  or  about  eighteen  and 
a  half  per  cent. 

Let  us  investigate  the  size  of  the  globule  in  the  buttermilk : 

Avera^  sizft  of 
Milk.  globule,  milk.  Battermilk. 

Jersey 1  5252  inch.  1-12500  inch. 

Ayrshire l-70e0  inch.  122000  inch. 

Mixed MOeOOinch. 

Number  of  globules  under  micrometer  at  one  time : 

Average  size. 

Jersey,  1st  trial 33  1-9600    inch. 

2d  trial 54  1-14400  inch. 

3d  trial 34  1-13600  inch. 

Ayrshire,  1st  trial -...  124  1-20600  inch. 

2d  trial 63  1-2J300  inch. 

Mixed  milk,  Ut  trial 37  1-9280   inch. 

2d  trial 53  1-12900  inch. 

3d  trial ^ 44  1-9700    inch. 

It  is  acccordingly  seen  that  there  is  an  indicated  waste  in  mixing  milk  of  various 
sized  globules,  for  the  purpose  of  churning.  This  can  be  accounted  for  in  this  case  in 
either  one  of  two  ways— breed  causes,  or  dissimilarity  in  size  of  globule.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  cause  obscures  the  experiment  somewhat,  yet  the  latter  Influences  in  a 
large  degree.  I  desire  those  who  do  not  accept  this  explanation  (of  an  accessory  cause) 
to  try  tbe  proportion  of  butter  to  milk  in  the  autumn,  in  milk  from  cows  newly  calved, 
and  those  who  have  calved  in  the  spring.  To  rightly  understand  the  various  problems 
connected  with  the  dairy  cow,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  the  ioflaences  affecting 
her  milk  should  be  known,  in  order  that  variation,  caused  by  circumstance  or  individ- 
ual peculiarity,  may  be  successfully  eliminated  from  those  changes  produced  in  the  milk 
by  the  feed. 

BREED  TARTATION. 

The  variation  consequent  on  breed  has  either  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
chemist  in  his  analytical  investigation,  or  else  it  has  been  most  unphilosophically  as- 
sumed not  to  be  of  importance.  Certain  it  is  that  unless  the  chemist  deals  with  typical 
specimens,  and  gives  accurately  and  minutely  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  nutri- 
tion and  hereditary  peculiaiities  of  the  animal  from  which  the  milk  was  obtained,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  milk  between  the  milking  and  the 
analysis,  also  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  milking,  we  can  have  no  correct 
series  of  analyses  by  which  the  composition  peculiarities  of  one  milk  can  be  scientifically 
studied  in  its  relations  to  other  milk. 
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Let  me  call  attentioo  to  the  fact  that  the  natrition  of  the  aoimaL  affects  the  percent- 
age composition  of  its  milk,  as  does  also  the  position  of  the  milk  with  reference  to  the 
whole  time  occnpied  in  milking.  Furthermore,  each  teat  probably  yields  a  milk  of  some- 
what dissimilar  percentage  composition ;  for  a  careful  series  of  observatioos  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  Burnett,  of  Deerfoot  Farm,  Southboro,  Massachusetts,  show  that  the  rear 
teats  produce  a  milk  richer  in  cream  than  the  forward  ones.*  If,  then  we  have  gland 
variation,  milking  variation,  season  variation,  food  variation,  individual  variation,  breed 
Tariation,  it  will  be  realized  how  important  it  is,  for  scientific  study,  that  the  complete 
history  of  the  circumstances  preceding  an  analysis  should  be  given  in  every  case. 

Wo  have  already  given  an  account  of  some  of  the  variations  in  the  morphological 
constituent  of  the  milk,  which  accompany  certain  conditions  in  the  cow,  and  certain 
positions  in  the  milk.  We  ^ill  now  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  our  observations  illus- 
trating the  variations  produced  by  breed. 

The  Jersey,  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  Dutch t  breed  are  those  with  which  I  am  not  only 
most  familiar,  but  the  only  breeds  whose  milk  I  have  had  any  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate. In  the  Jersey  and  the  Ayrshire  milks  my  morphological  studies  have  been  fairly 
complete;  in  the  Dutch  milk,  more  limited. 

The  Jersey  cow  has  been  bred  wholly  with  reference  to  butter ;  the  Ayrshire  cow  for 
cheese  and  butter;  the  Dutch  cow  principally  for  the  production  of  cheese,  althongh 
butter  and  beef  are  each  claimed  for  her  by  her  American  advocates. 

The  belief  in  the  universality  of  inheritance  as  a  law,  and  that  the  animal  structure  is 
but  an  equilibrium  between  many  forces*  acting  both  in  the  present  and  from  the  pasti 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  any  changes  brought  about  by  selection  or  otherwise,  dis- 
turbing tbe  relative  action  of  any  one  force,  would,  in  time,  produce  recognizable 
changes  in  an  animal. 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  a  positive  belief  in  the  inflexibility  of 
causation,  as  a  law,  to  expect  that  a  continued  seeking  for  a  product  in  cheese  or  butter, 
could  take  place  in  any  community  of  intelligent  breeders  without  influHocing,  in  time, 
the  character  of  the  animal.  We  therefore  approach  our  inquiry  with  a  well  grounded 
expectation  of  finding  differences  in  the  milk  which  will  correspond  to  tlio  uses  to  which 
the  milk  is  applied,  among  a  civilized  and  highly  intelligent  people. 

Each  breed  has  not  only  its  own  type,  but  also  includes  individual  who  depart  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  from  the  typical  form.  Under  one  aspect,  the  typical  form  may 
be  considered  as  being  tbe  form  possessed  by  the  larger  numbers  of  i  lie  best  bred  cows 
of  a  breed.  In  the  discus*)ion  which  is  hereafter  to  follow,  I  have  endeavored,  in  every 
case,  to  apply  my  observations  and  conclusions  to  the  product  of  animals  which  may  be 


*  The  expetiment  of  Mr.  Edward  Bi;niett  shows  percentiiges  as  below : 


Date. 


Febrnary  13  1^74 
February  13,  1874 
Feb.uary  19.  1874 
February  19,  1374 


i  Percentages  of  cream  in  milk  from — 


Name  ot  Cow. 


Hiud  teat.  Forward  teat. 


Daisy  Deerfoot 

Jessie 

Atlantic 

Rose 


15 

13 

13 

13 

26 

SO 

15 

11 

t  By  Dntch  I  mean  those  Ur^e  black  and  white  cattle,  imported  from  Holland,  and  frequently  called 
'Holsteioa"  in  the  Uaiied  States. 
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ooBsidered  as  typical,  for  if  we  should  take  the  exceptional  cow  for  the  purpose  of  study 
"we  should  make  confasion  iadeed. 

JBRSBT  MILK. 

The  milk  from  tbe  Jersey  cow,  wheu  examined  microscopically,  is  seen  to  possess 
globuies  larger,  both  absolutely  and  on  tbe  average,  than  does  tbe  milk  from  the  other 
two  breeds.  Another  noticeable  and  very  important  observation  is  upon  the  absence  of 
granules.  These  granules  do.  however,  appear  in  the  milk  in  limited  numbers,  and  can 
always  be  detectCii  in  considerable  namber  in  the  skim-milk  and  the  buttermilk.  In 
consequence  of  this  structure,  this  milk,  when  set  in  percentage  glasses,  throws  up  its 
cream  with  rapidity,  and  presents  usually  a  blue  appearance  in  the  skim-milk.  I  have 
known  a  Bp<»cimen  of  Jersey  milk  to  throw  up  the  bulk  of  its  cream  in  four  hours, 
although  it  usually  requires  a  longer  time  for  this  process  to  take  place.  On  accouot  of 
this  peculiarity  of  globule,  this  ^ilk  is  one  unfitted  by  structure  for  the  milk  retailer. 
The  cream  rising  to  the  surface  during  the  interval  between  the  milking  and  delivery, 
does  not  readily  mix  again  with  the  milk. 

The  quick  rising  of  cream  is,  however,  of  impoitince  to  the  butter  dairyman,  as  it  is, 
in  the  breed  we  are  conbideriog,  united  with  a  completeness,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
blue  skim-milk.  The  cream  Irom  the  Jersey  cow  can,  therefore,  be  skimmed  from  the 
pans  at  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  than  can  the  other  creams,  without  producing  thereby 
waste.  When  the  skim  milk  is  set  in  a  cool  place,  it  is  seen  to  throw  up  very  little 
^  cream,  although  even  kept  for  a  long  time,  in  this  respect  difieriog  from  the  skim- 
milk  of  the  typical  Ayrbhire.  This  will  be  better  understood  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  the 
milk  globule  which  gives  color  to  milk ,  and  the  absence  of  this  globule  would,  therefore, 
be  indicated  by  a  change  of  color.  If  all  the  globules  of  the  milk  were  of  the  size  of  the 
largest,  the  skim-milk  would  probably  be  nearly  tbe  color  of  water;  if  the  small  globules 
are  very  numeroui,  and  intquilibrium  in  tbe  fluid,  a  skimming  of  the  cream  could  take 
place  without  noticeably  aflecting  the  color  of  the  remainder. 

In  considering  tbe  Jeisey  milk  in  its  butter  relations,  we  must  consider  that  the  size 
of  the  globule  would  indicate  an  easy  churning  qaality,  and  a  strong  "  grain  "  to  the 
bntter.  As  a  matter  of  r»  peated  observation,  this  is  not  only  the  case,  but  the  enveloping 
membrane  appears  weaker  than  that  which  incloses  the  fat  in  the  Ayrshire  or  Dutch 
milk  examined.  This  weakness  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  globules  being  more  readily 
ruptured  under  the  Add  of  the  microscope,  but  als^  by  the  efiect  of  the  chemical  action 
induced  in  the  mi^k  upon  standing.  In  Jersey  cream,  kept  for  some  time,  ether  will  detect 
much  more  free  fat  than  in  Ayrshire  cream  of  the  same  age. 

This  codQparative  weakness  of  the  globule  is  well  shown  by  the  following  experiment, 
which  explains  itself.  1  he  cows  were  selected  in  the  second  instance  with  sole  reference 
to  the  unformity  of  the  size  of  the  globule : 


Cow. 


Ayrshire 
Jersey... 
Ayrshire 
Jersey.. 


Average  size  of 
glubuies. 


1  4666  inch  , 
1-5680  inch 
1-6000  inch 
1-0940  inch 


Age  of  milk. 


Cream,  3|  days  old. 

Cream,  old 

New  milk 

New  milk 


Butter  came. 


15  minutes... 
5  minutes 


Whole  time  of 
churning. 


20  minutes. 
3  minutes. 
25  minutes. 
8  minutes. 
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I  am  certain  from  oonviotions  gained  from  my  own  ezperimeDta  that  the  Jersey  milk 
•honld  be  Bklmmed  certainly  not  later  than  when  the  milk  commences  to  thicken  or 
"lopper"  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  while  the  other  milks  nnder  consideration  should 
pass  considerably  beyond  this  period,  and  develop  somewhat  more  acidity,  btf  jre  the 
cream  is  removed. 

AYRSniRB  MILK. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  having  been  bred  f  jr  both  batter  and  cheese  product,  shows  corre- 
sponding changes  in  her  milk.  We  can  consider  this  breed,  for  convenience,  as  divided 
into  three  groups,  the  members  belonging  to  the  one  group  producing  a  milk  better 
fitted  for  butter  making ;  to  the  second,  for  cheese  making ;  and  to  the  third,  for  the 
production  of  either  butter  or  cheese,  or  both. 

The  milk  of  the  Ayrshire  cow,  irrespective  of  the  group  to  which  I  have  assigned  her, 
is  noteworthy  for  the  preeeuce  of  granules  in  large  number. 

The  butter  group  of  our  division  furnishes  a  milk  but  scarcely  inferior  in  size  of  glob- 
ule to  that  of  the  Jersey  cow,  but  the  sizes  appear  far  less  uniform.  The  cream  does 
not  separate  so  completely  from  the  skim-milk,  nor  with  the  rapidity  noticed  in  the 
Jersey  milk.  The  skim-milk  is  more  bluitth  in  color  than  it  is  in  the  milk  from  the  cow 
belonging  to  the  other  groups.  The  churning  of  this  milk  will  occupy  a  somewhat 
longer  time  than  will  the  corrrsponding  milk  of  the  Jersey  cow,  and  produces  a  butter 
of  a  somewhat  different  texture. 

The  characteristic  of  the  milk  of  the  cheese  group  is  a  small  globule  and  innumerable 
granules.  The  cream  does  not  therefore  rise  either  with  rapidity  or  completeness,  and 
the  skim-milk  shows  little,  if  any,  blueness.  Oftentimes  a  rich  milk  will  show  but  a 
small  per  centage  of  cream.  This  milk,  although  it  occupies  a  loog  time  in  churning, 
furnishes  a  sweet  butter. with  a  fine  ''grain.''  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fat  is,  how- 
ever, retained  in  the  skim-milk,  as  is  indicated  by  the  color;  it  is  eminently  fitted  for 
the  use  of  the  milk  retailer. 

The  milk  of  the  third  grouping  possesses  characters  in  common  with  tbe  other  groups, 
but  varying  in  their  type,  more  or  less  toward  the  extremes  already  considered.  It  has 
globules  of  a  good  size,  and  also  tbe  innumerable  granules.  It  is  uccorditigly  neither  so 
good  for  butter  as  the  milk  first  cousidered,  nor  fur  cheese,  as*  tbe  typal  milk  of  the 
cheese  group,  but  for  the  use  of  tbe  ordinary  dairy  farmer  is  unexcelled,  as  it  allows  of 
either  butter  or  cheese  being  made  with  a  fair  degree  cf  economy,  and  is  also  well  fitted 
by  its  structure  far  sale  or  transit. 

As  but  fdw  breeders  have  turned  their  fkill  towards  breeding  for  either  butter  or 
cheese  specifically,  and  as  the  selection  of  the  breeding  animal  has,  perbnps,  often  been 
unconsciously  performed  rather  than  predetermined,  it  is  not  surpribing  that  the  mj»jor- 
ity  of  the  milks  examined  belong  to  this  last  group.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  hypercritical 
to  divide  the  Ayrshire  milk  as  I  have,  but  it  is  certainly  philos'>phical  and  the  results 
of  my  experiments  bear  out,  and  indeed  suggested,  this  classification.  Although  the 
border  lines  may  be  ill  defined,  the  typal  farms  exist. 

The  Ayrshire  milk,  in  general,  possesses  an  investment *to  its  globule  which  seems  to 
be  tougher  than  the  globule  covering  of  the  Jersey  milk.  It  requires  a  longer  time  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  acidity  or  other  changes  developed  in  milk  upon  standing.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  in  practice,  to  allow  this  milk  to  pass  somewhat  beyond  the  ''commenc- 
ing to  lopper"  change  before  skimming,  and  the  cream,  theoretically,  would  produce  a 
greater  butter  result  if  kept  for  a  longer  period  still,  in  the  cream  Jar.  The  granule 
present  in  such  large  quantity  in  the  skim- milk,  gives  in  practice,  a  distribution  of  the 
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fat  tbrooghont  the  milk,  a  oiroamstance  whloh  is  very  favorable  to  the  manafaotarer  of 
cheese. 

The  cream  from  this  milk  mixes  again  with  the  milk  with  a  certain  facility  upon  agi- 
tation. This  circamstance,  which  is  an  important  one  for  the  cheese  maker,  is  note- 
worthy in  my  experience  from  its  almost  non-existence  in  the  Jersey  milk,  and  the 
great  readiness  with  which  it  took  place  in  the  milk  from  the  Dutch  cow. 

DUTCH  MILK. 

In  the  samples  of  Datch  milk  that  I  have  examined  the  globules  have  been  found 
quite  small,  of  a  certain  uniformity,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  size  which  I  desig- 
nate granules. 

The  properties  given  to  this  milk  by  its  globule,  and  which  has  been  verified  by  a  few 
experiments,  is  a  slow  churning,  and  a  fine  "grain"  to  the  butter.  The  absence  of 
granules,  or  rather  their  non-occurrence  in  an  appreciable  number,  gives  a  blue  appear- 
ance to  the  skim-milk.  The  property  this  milk  possesses  of  having  the  cream  and  skim- 
milk  readily  miserable  by  agitation  may  offiiet  in  some  degree  the  absence  of  the  granu- 
les, so  far  as  cheese-making  is  concerned. 

BUTTER. 

Butter  made  from  different  cows  of  the  same  breed,  on  similar  feed  and  giving  the 
same  quantity  of  milk— made  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way— does  not  neces- 
sarily present  the  same  color,  as  is  shown  by  the  f  jUowiog  experiment  made  with  three 
Jersey  cows :  * 

Gazelle.  Deadomona.  Beatrice. 

Color  of  skin Very  oran  ge MlddliDg* Ligh  t-colurod 

Ct«am i  lb 3  lb lib. 

Skim-milk 7i  lbs 7i  lbs €4  lbs. 

Total  milk 8  lbs Slbs  ^ 74  lbs. 

Temperatnro  at  which  set 88^ 8-140 ieP. 

Average  sue  of  globule 1-53G0 14440 1-5520. 

Time  in  chamiDg 30  minotes 13  mlontes..  34  mlnates. 

Temperature  of  cream  when  churned 60° 60°. 

Distance  of  cow  fromoalving S7 15dnys 40  days. 

Butter  product 54  oz 54  oz 6 J  oz. 

Color  of  butter Very  high-colored — GkmI  color...  Light  color. 

MelUng  point 99° 9040 96°. 

nu^^»*^^^e  ^^^^4^m  C  Mont  waxy Waxv T^ss  waxy  than  others. 

Character  of  butter {  Good  grain Best  grain  ...Poorest  grain. 

It  is,  then,  not  correct  to  claim  depth  of  coloring  as  characteristic  of  the  butter  of 
any  one  breed.  I  have  seen  Ayrshire  butter  of  a  deeper  color  than  Jersey  butter,  and 
vice  versa.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  sliades  of 
color  in  the  butter  from  the  different  breeds.  The  Jersey  butter  is  usually,  perhaps  al- 
ways, colored  by  an  orange  pigment,  which  is  seemingly  characteristic.  Owing  to  this 
orange  tinge  to  tlie  fats,  and  the  character  of  the  substance  investing  the  globule,  the 
Jersey  cream  oftentimes  appears  high  colored,  especially  after  standing.  This  peculiar- 
ity of  color  to  the  cream  is  not  confined  to  the  Jersey  breed,  but  seems  more  usually 
present  or  more  prominent  in  this  breed  than  in  the  others.  The  color  of  the  Ayrshire 
butter  is  yellow,  oftentimes  a  deep  yelljw,  but  appears  to  lack  the  particular  orange 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindly  co-operation  and  personal  aMistanne  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Bnwditch.  of  Framing- 
ham,  for  this  experiment,  made  with  cows  selected  from  his  valuable  imported  and  thoroughbred  herd. 
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shade  already  deeoribed.  The  few  samples  of  the  Datoh  bntter  I  have  examined  were 
of  a  light  yellow  color,  witbont  trace  of  orange. 

The  grain  of  the  batter  apparently  depends  on  the  state  of  mixtnre  of  the  fats  in  the 
globnle,  tbe  waxioess  from  tbe  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  solid  fats.  So  far  as  I 
have  examined,  the  grain  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  fcizes  of  the  globnle.  In  the 
Jersey  batter  the  grain  is  well  defined,  in  the  Dutch  butter,  very  fine,  in  the  Ayrshire 
batter  intermediate. 

When  eqaal  quantities  of  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  butters  were  washed  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  foieign  matter  which  was  removed  was  allowed  to  settle,  it  was  found  that  this 
nitrogenous  matter  was  not  only  more  abandant  in  the  Jersey  butter  than  in  tbe  Ayr- 
shire, but  showed  a  slightly  different  character,  perhaps  defined  by  calling  it  more  floc- 
calent.  Tbeoretically,  we  should,  therefore,  anticipate  the  difference  in  the  keeping 
qualities  of  these  butters,  wbich  we  bave  found  in  our  experiments. 

Some  parts  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  and  Dutch  butters  were  placed  in  a  warm 
cnpboard,  near  a  steam  heater.  Tbe  Guernsey  pat  moulded  in  spots  in  about  a  month; 
in  seven  weeks  the  seven  Jersey  pats  were  all  raucid,  one  sample  having  lost  its  color 
in  spots,  the  white  spots  resembling  tallow  in  appearance;  no  bntter  flavor.  Tbe  two 
Ayrbhire  pats  had  lost  flavor,  and  were  poor,  but  not  rancid  (one  sample  in  tbe  same 
cupboard,  but  on  another  shelf,  retained  its  butter  flavor  and  taste  for  three  and  a  half 
months,  from  October  fifteenth  to  January  thiitieth,  and,  althongb  not  strictly  first- 
class  at  the  last,  yet  was  of  fair  quality.  The  Dutch  pat  not  only  retained  its  color  and 
sweetness,  but  also  its  flavor,  and  this  notwithstanding  it  was  nusalted.  Perhaps  this 
"keeping  power  "  is  the  direction  of  the  usefulness  of  this  breed.  Holland  has  for  cen- 
tnries  been  famous  for  its  bhipping  butter,  and  it  is  possible  this  keeping  quality  maybe 
as  much  in  the  nature  or  endowment  of  tbe  milk  as  in  tbe  care  exerciHed  in  manufac- 
ture. My  experiments  with  the  milk  of  this  cow  have,  however,  been  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  allow  of  my  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  my  results. 

CHEESE. 

Prima  facie,  the  milk  most  economical  for  the  cheese  manufacturer  to  use  is  tbe  one 
which  will  allow  the  globules  of  fat  to  remain  in  tbe  cheese,  giving  to  it  richness  and 
flavor.  That  the  distiibntion  of  the  globules  in  the  cheese  is  an  important  feature  can 
be  inferred  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  who  not  only  writes  that  the  price  of 
cheese  is  usually  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  butter  contained  therein,  but  also  con* 
tinues  on  another  page :  "  The  rich  appearance  of  old  cheese,  however,  is  by  no  means 
attributable  entirely  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  butter,  nor  is  the  poor  condition  of 
new  or  badly  made  cheese  referable  solely  to  a  deficiency  of  bntter.  One  of  the  chief 
tests  of  the  skill  of  the  dairymaid  is  the  production  of  a  rich  tasting  and  looking,  fine- 
flavored,  mellow  cheese  from  milk  not  particularly  rich  in  cream.  That  this  can  be  done 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  practice  of  good  makers." 

To  the  influence  of  the  milk  must  also  be  attributed,  in  part,  the  discrepancies  in  the 
opinions  of  skilled  manufacturers.  Some  advocate  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  cream 
from  tbe  cheese  vat, for  the  purpose  of  bntter  making,  and  deny  much  injurious  ii  flu- 
ei^ce  thereby  on  the  cheese,  whilst  others  deprecate  this  course.  Its  practice  is,  however, 
far  more  common  in  the  late  than  in  the  early  season,  and  it  will  a'so  be  remembered 
that  this  paper  shows  a  decreased  size  of  the  globules  as  cows  are  distant  from  their 
calving.  Mr.  Gardner  B.  Weeks  reports  sales  from  his  creamery  of  skim  milk  cheese  in 
quantity,  at  a  price  within  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  of  the  highest  quotations  for  whole 
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milk  cheese.    All  writers  unite  in  testifying  to  a  loss  of  bntter  in  the  whey,  and  mapy 
processes  have  been  invented  for  its  extraction. 

These  disons&ions,  although  of  mnch  valne,  have  heretofore  left  the  differences  in  the 
milk  oat  of  consideration.  Quality  of  milk  does  something  for  the  maker;  skill  also 
does  something;  both  combined  bring  great  success.  The  mixed  milk  of  numerouB 
cows  does  not  always  indicate  to  chemical  appliances,  the  actual  or  potential  value  to 
the  dairyman,  for  he  deals  not  alone  with  composition,  but  with  structure  also  in  the 
processes  of  either  butter  or  cheese  making. 

During  the  ripening  of  cheese,  a  portion  of  the  casein  or  curd  suffers  a  decomposition, 
and  is  partially  changed  into  ammonia ;  the  latter,  however,  does  not  escape,  but  being  an 
alkali  combines  with  fatty  acids  produced  in  course  of  time  from  the  butter.  The  pecu- 
liar mellow  appearance  of  good  cheese,  though  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  butter  which 
it  contains,  depends,  in  a  higher  degree,  upon  a  gradual  transformation  which  the  casein 
or  curd  undergoes  in  ripening. 

Such  being  the  process,  it  is  clear  that  an  even  distribution  of  the  fatty  matter  (the 
globule  containing  the  olein,  margarin,  etc.,  each  compounds  of  their  own  fatty  acid) 
through  the  curd  is  desirable,  in  order  that  each  particle  of  ammonia  and  acid  as  set 
free,  may,  at  the  moment,  be  in  contact.  Consequently,  that  milk  which  is  the  richest 
in  bntter  by  aualysis,  and  yet  which  throws  up  the  least  cream  upon  standing,  and 
whose  cream,  when  once  risen,  willreadijy  remingle  with  the  milk  upon  agitation,  most 
nearly  fulfills  the  desired  condition. 

So  much  confidence  do  I  feel  in  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions  which  are  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  milk  globule,  that  I  am  willing  to  affirm  that  the  same  care  u&ed 
in  making  cheese  from  milk  of  each  breed,  will  produce  a  different  quality  in  the  result^ 
although  the  milk  may  contain  equivalent  amounts  of  fat  by  analysis.  'E^en  that  the 
cream  of  a  few  hours  may  be  skimmed  Irom  these  milks,  and  the  cheese  made  from  the 
remainder  will  produce  such  variable  grades  in  ripening  that  some  may  be  sold  as 
skim-milk  and  others  as  full-milk  cheese. 

The  Jersey  mihk,  according  to  these  views,  is  unfitted  for  the  cheese  maker,  and  the 
farmer  who  keeps  Jersey  cows  to  supply  milk  for  cheese  factory  use,  is,  paradoxical  aa 
as  it  may  seem,  producing  results  most  beneficial  to  neither  himself  nor  the  manufac- 
turer. 

The  Ayrshire  milk  is  remarkably  fitted  for  the  uses  of  the  factory,  as  nor  only  does  it 
contain  the  chemical  elements  of  cheese,  but  the  fat  contained  in  that  foim  which  is  the 
most  useful,  and  the  forms  not  carried  to  such  extreme  as  to  unfit  the  milk  for  changes 
in  the  manufacturing  system.  With  Ayrshire  milk  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  reasonable 
skimming,  or  that  skimming  which  would  ordinarily  take  place  in  manufacture,  could 
take  place  without  necessarily  deteriorating,  to  any  great  extent,  the  quality  of  the 
cheese  produced.  Whatever  loss  there  might  be  would  be  so  trifling  as  to  be  readily 
compensated  for  by  the  skill  of  the  manufacturer,  for  only  that  cream,  in  practice,  would  ' 
be  removed  which  usually  escapes  in  the  whey  as  waste. 

The  Dutch  milk  would  appear  by  its  structure  to  be  hardly  equal  to  the  Ayrshire 
milk  for  cheese  purposes,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  ready  miscibility  of  the  cream  with 
the  milk,  after  the  rising,  might  offset  the  deficiency  of  the  granule. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  now  presented  the  subject  of  milk  in  a  few  of  its  aspects.  The  subject  is  one 
of  such  immensity,  as,  indeed,  are  all  subjects  when  critically  examined,  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  labors  of  one  person  can  cover  the  whole  ground.    In  my  consider. 
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tion  of  this  subject,  I  have  been  compelled  to  nee  anthorities  Eomewbat,  bat  so  far  as  I 
ooold,  I  have  depended  on  original  obseryation.  la  the  appendix  is  given  a  list  of  all 
ibe  works  that  I  am  aware  of  having  consnlted. 

I  think  my  experiments  are  suggestive  and  embrace  important  troths ;  and  I  trust 
that  other  observers,  reviewing  the  whole  ground,  will  either  disprove  or  place  upon 
a  firmer  foundation  my  conclusions.  Infallibility  can  not  be  claimed  for  any  observer, 
but  I  have  endeavored  to  approach  this  subject  without  bias ;  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
for  truth,  to  report  my  observation  without  reference  to  preconceived  theories,  and  to 
draw  my  deductions  therefrom  without  being  iDflnenced  by  either  partiality  or  prejudice 
toward  any  one  breed  or  its  advocates. 

Waushakum  Farm,  South  FRAMiKonAM,  Mass.,  Nov,  20, 1873. 

Milk  portion  rewritten  May  1,  1874. 
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BY  PROF.  EDWARD  ORTON,  PRESIDENT  OP  IIIK  UNIVERSITY. 


The  hisfory  of  this  institution  deserves  a  place  in  the  records  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  Board,  by  its  collective  action,  and 
still  more  by  the  individual  exertions  of  its  past  and  present  members, 
has  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Univer- 
sity up  to  the  present  date.  The  interest  of  the  Board  is  fully  justified 
by  the  fact  that  this  institution  must  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
advancing  a  rational  and  intelligent  system  of  husbandry  in  the  State, 
unless  it  proves  recreant  to  one  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  and  aid  which  so  influen- 
tial and  thoroughly  representative  a  body  as  the  State  Board  can  give 
cannot  fail  to  go  far  in  accrediting  and  introducing  the  youthful  insti- 
tute to  one  of  the  great  interests  which  it  is  especially  set  to  serve.  All 
experience  in  this  country  has  shown  that  it  is  a  very  difiicult  task  to 
establish  any  vital  and  valuable  connection  between  practical  agricul- 
turists as  a  body  on  the  one  side,  and  those  institutions  on  the  other 
whose  special  aim  it  is  to  deal  with  the  sciences  that  underlie  agricul- 
ture. The  farmer  sets  an  inordinate  value  on  his  practice  and  the  man 
of  science  on  his  theory.  The  practice  is  often  unscientific,  and  the  sci- 
ence is  perhaps  still  oftener  unpractical.  It  is  very  easy  "to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale"  with  the  mistakes  and  blunders  of  either.  Book 
farming,  or  the  attempt  to  apply  science  to  agriculture  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  practical  conditions  involved,  is  often  ludicrous  enough 
in  its  outcome,  but  the  wholesale  mistakes  of  ignorant  practice  are  of  a 
far  more  serious  nature,  needlessly  exhausting  the  fertility  of  great  re- 
gions, and  turning  fruitful  plains  into  partial  deserts. 

The  State  Board,  as  the  representative  of  Ohio  agriculture,  is  commit- 
ted to  both  science  and  practice,  and  can  better  mediate  between  extreme 
views  as  to  the  exclusive  value  of  either  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  State. 

The  history  of  this  institution  begins  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States  on  July  2d,  1862,  donating  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.    The  act  is  recited  below : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhhdf  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States,  for  the  parposes  here- 
iDafter  mentioned,  an  amonnt  of  public  land  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State,  a  qnantity 
eqaal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  to  which 
the  Stares  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty :  provided,  that  no  mineral  lands  shall  be  selected  or  purchased  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Src.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  surveyed,  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections,  or  subdivisions  of  sections  not  less  than 
one- quarter  of  a  section  ;  and  whenever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State  subject  to  sale 
at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said 
State  shall  be  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such  land  within  the  limits  of  such  State; 
and  the  Secretary  of  th^  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  to  each  of  the  States  in 
which  there  is  nob  the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  which  said  state  may  be  entitled,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  sufficiency  of  its  distri- 
butive share,  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  states,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to 
the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatso- 
ever:  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  any  state  to  which  land  scrip  may  be  thus  issued, 
be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  state  or  of  any  territory  of 
the  United  States ;  but  their  assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  and  provided  further j  that  not  more  than  one  million 
acres  shall  be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  states ;  and  provided  further, 
that  no  such  location  shall  be  made  before'one  year  fr6m  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  superintendence,  and  taxes  from  date 
of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their  sales,  and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  man- 
agement and  disbursement  of  the  moneys  which  may  be  received  therefrom,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  states  to  which  they  may  belong  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  states,  so  that 
the  entire  procfeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution 
whatever  to  the  purpose  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec  4.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  aforesaid  by  the  state  to 
which  the  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from  the  sales  of  the  land  scrip  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks, 
yielding  not  less  than  five  per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  and  that  the 
moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain 
forever  undiminished  (except  so  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act),  and 
the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  state  which  may  take 
and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  suppoit,  and  maintenance  of  at  least 
one  college,  where  the  leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  leainingas 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  legislatures 
of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

Sec  5.    That  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby  authorized  shall  be  made  of 
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the  following  oonditions,  to  which  bh  well  as  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained 
the  previoos  assent  of  the  several  states  shall  be  signified  by  legislative  act : 

Ist,  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested,  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  section,  or  any 
portion  of  the  interest  theieon,  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished  or  lost, 
it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fand 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished,  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied 
without  diminution  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  except 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon  the  amount  received  by  any  state  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experi- 
mental farms  whenever  authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  states. 

2d.  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied  directly  or 
indirectly  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair 
of  any  building  or  buildings. 

3d.  Any  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  provide  within  five  years  at  least  not  less  than  one  college  as  described  in  the 
fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  state  shall  ce^se,  and  said  state  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands  previously  sold,  and 
that  the  title  to  purchase  under  the  same  bhall  be  valid. 

4th.  An  annual  report  shall  be  made,  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college,  record- 
ing any  improvements  and  expeiiments  made,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  such 
other  matters,  including  state  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed 
useful ;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free,  by  each,  to  all  other  col- 
leges which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the 
secretary  of  the  interior. 

&th.  When  lands  shall  be  selected  from  those  which  have  been  raised  to  double  the 
minimum  price,  in  consequence  of  railroad  grant«,  they  shall  be  computed  to  the  states 
at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally  diminished. 

6th.  No  state  while  in  condition  of  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act.  ■ 

7th.  No  state  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  unless  it  shall  express  its 
acceptance  thereof  by  the  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  approval  by 
the  President. 

Skc.  6.  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  location  until  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same  fees,  for  locating  land  scrip 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  are  now  allowed  for  the  location  of  military 
bounty  land  warrants,  under  existing  laws:  providtd,  their  maximum  compensation 
shall  not  be  thereby  increased. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  governors  of  the  several  states  to  which  scrip  shall  be  issued  under 
this  act,  shall  be  required  to  report  annually  to  confess  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip 
until  the  whole  shall  be  disposed  of,  the  amount  received  for  the  same,  and  what  appro- 
priation has  been  made  of  the  proceeds. 

On  February  9th,  1864,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
passed  an  act  to  accept  the  grant  conveyed  in  the  act  above  given,  in 
the  following  words : 

Section  1.    Be  U  enacted  hy  the  General  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  assent  of 
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fifaid  8tat«  Is  hereby  signified  to  the  aforesaid  act  of  congress,  and  to  all  the  conditions 
and  provisions  therein  contained,  and  the  faith  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is  hereby  pledged 
to  the  performance  of  all  such  conditions  and  provisions. 
Src.  2.    This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Governor  John  Brough,  in  his  annual  me88ae;e,  delivered  in  January, 
1865,  announced  that  certificates  of  scrip  for  €30,000  acres  of  land  had 
been  received  and  placed  in  the  State  Treasury.  The  next  step  was  the 
passage  of 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  and  other  pnrposes, 

[Passed  Mid  took  effect  Apiil  13,  1885.    62  Vol.  SUt.,  189.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ike  State  cf  OhiOf  That  the  auditor, 
treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  are  hereby  authorised  and  directed  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  live,  to  advertise  in  such  form  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  for  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  scrip  received  from  the 
United  States,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  or  colleges  in  the  state 
of  Ohio.  Siioh  advertisement  shall  anthorJEe  proposals  to  be  received  by  the  auditor, 
treasurer,  aod  secretary  of  state,  and  by  ttn  auditor  and  treasurer  in  each  and  every 
county  in  the  state.  The  term  of  suid  notice  shall  not  be  less  than  ninety  days  from 
the  date  thereof.  No  proposition  shall  be  received  for  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  nor  for  a  rate  of  less  than  eighty  cents  per  acre.    IBepealed  April  5, 1«66.] 

Sec.  2.  If  offers  should  not  be  received  for  the  v?hole  of  said  scrip,  acceptable  to  said 
amiitor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  the  said  officers  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  again  advertise,  in  like  manner,  for  proposals  for  the  portion  remainiog  unsold.  The 
term  of  said  notice  shall  be  sixty  days  from  date,  and  be  otherwise  governed  by  the 
regulations  hereinlYefore  provided.     ^Repealed  April  5,  1866  ] 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  proposals,  and  payment  thereon,  the  party  entitled 
thereto  shall  receive  from  said  officers  the  amount  of  scrip  so  purchased,  Tvith  a  certifi- 
cate that  he  has  duly  purchased  and  paid  for  the  same ;  and  on  presentation  of  the  same 
to  the  governor,  he  shall  execute  the  necessary  transfer  of  the  scrip,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  provided  by  the  general  land  office  therefor. 

Sec.  4.  The  auditor  and  treasurer  of  each  county  In  the  state  shall  jointly  receive  for 
such  service  as  they  may  perform  under  this  act,  in  accordance  with  their  instructions 
from  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  centum  on 
all  moneys  received  and  paid  over  by  them  upon  the  first  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  scrip  sold,  three  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  so  received  and  paid  over  for  the  next 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  sold,  and  one  per  cent,  on  all  receipts  for  sales  after  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  have  been  sold ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor 
and  treasurer  of  each  county  in  the  state  to  perform  such  services  as  may  be  required  of 
them  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  under  this  act ;  and  the  aforesaid 
county  officers  shall  be  paid  by  the  auditor  of  state  out  of  the  money  hereinafter  appro^ 
priated  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  Said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
December  next,  shall  make  to  the  governor  a  full  and  explicit  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings under  this  act;  which  report  the  governor  shall  communicate  to  the  general  assem- 
bly at  its  next  session.    IRepealed  April  5,  1866.] 
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Skc.  6.  All  money  received  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  shall  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury,  and  shall  be  appropriated  and  used  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fand 
for  the  red  notion  and  payment  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the  state. 

8ec.  7.  Upon  the  amoant  of  money  so  received  for  the  sale  of  scrip  appropriated  for 
and  to  be  used  in  the  redaction  of  the  other  public  debt  of  the  state  as  aforesaid,  there 
shall  be  allowed,  and  paid  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of  July  and  January  in  each 
year,  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum ;  which  shall  be  appropriated  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  congress  approved  July  2d,  16&Z,  **%q  the  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  artH^''  and  for 
the  prompt  and  regular  payment  of  said  interest,  the  preservation  and  appropriation  of 
said  fund,  and  the  strict  observance  and  fulfillment  of  the  act  of  congress  before  referred 
to,  the  faith  of  the  state  is  hereby  irrevocably  pledged.  , 

Sec.  8.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  are  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered, as  fast  as  the  sinking  fund  will  enable  them  to  do  so,  to  reduce  the  debt  called  the 
'*agiicultnral  fund,"  by  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  the  ITnited  States  or  of  this  state, 
yielding  not  less  than  six  per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks,  which  stocks, 
when  so  purchased,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  "state  of  Ohio,  in  trust  for  the  agrioal' 
tural  college,"  and  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  state,  and  when  so  purchased, 
transferred,  and  deposited,  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  pai<i  for  such  stocks,  re-' 
duce  the  debt  thereby  created  and  denominated  the  ** agricultural  fund." 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  wirh  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  five  commissioners,  no  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  same 
congressional  district;  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  represent  the  agricultural, 
and  two  representing  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  iateresrs  of  the  state,  who  bhall 
be  required  to  take  and  indorse  upon  their  certificates  of  appointments  an  oath  or  af- 
firmation to  honestly  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act;  one  of  said 
commissioners  shall  bo  selected  with  reference  to  his  military  knowledge.     [Repeahd,] 

Sec.  10.  Said  commissioners,  after  fall  examiuation,  shall  report  to  the  governor  by 
the  first  of  December  next,  their  opinion  as  to  the  place  for  locating  said  college  or  col- 
leges; and  in  forming  such  opinion,  said  commissioners  shall  consider  the  accessibility 
of  such  location  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  travel,  the  induce- 
ments which  may  be  oflered  by  any  locality  in  the  way  of  donations  of  land,  buildings, 
money,  or  other  valuable  property,  for  said  c«»lleg«  or  colleges,  the  practicability  of 
procuring,  at  reasonable  expenst^  the  necessary  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  the  use  of 
an  experimental  farm,  with  such  other  considerations  as  shouM  have  iiiflnence  in  the 
selection  of  Huoh  location.  Said  coinnjiHSionern  shall  also  oouHuier  and  report  any  prop 
Ottitioiis  which  are  now  or  may,  witliin  six  months,  be  made,  with  the  iudncementij  of- 
fr?rod  for  the  eitablitthment  of  nu^re  ihau  one  ^^ch  collef^e  or  colleges.  [livj^eahd  April 
5,  ltG6.] 

Sec.  11.  Said  comuilssioners  shall -prepare  and  submit  a  detailed  plan  for  the  organ- 
ization of  said  college  or  colleges,  and  the  necessary  buildings  therefor.  It  shall  embrace 
the  proper  control  and  management  of  the  property,  the  necessary  structures,  imple- 
ments, and  stock  of  the  farm ;  the  branches  and  their  respeciive  divisions  of  learning 
to  be  tanght;  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  their  terms  and  extent;  the  pro- 
fessorships required  to  be  estiblished;  the  character  and  extent  of  experimental  hus- 
bandry upon  the  farm  ;  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  connecting  experimental  studies 
to  the  mechanic  arts ;  the  probable  expenditures  for  these  respective  purposes,  and  the 
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probable  annaal  expenses  of  conducting  said  iDstitution ;  with  snob  otber  matters  as 
tbej  may  deem  important  or  valuable  as  connected  tberewitb.    [Repealed  April  5,  186G.] 

Sec  12.  Said  commiFsioners  shall  sobmit  t<i  the  governor,  by  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next,  their  said  plan  of  crgar.izntion,  'with  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  under 
the  requirements  of  this  act,  which  the  governor  shall  communicate  to  the  general 
assembly  at  its  next  session.    IBepealed  April  5,  1866.] 

bEC.  13.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but  may 
be  allowed  their  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  dntiicB.  [Repealed 
Aprils,  1866] 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.     I  Repealed  April' ^,  1866,'] 

Sec.  15.    This  act  shall  take  ^ffec*  aod  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

In  a  report  to  the  governor,  dated  December  20,  1865,  the  commission- 
ers announce  the  sale  of  scrip  for  11,360  acres,  and  declare  their  opinion 
that,  unless  greater  powers  should  be  conferred  upon  them,  the  scrip  of 
Ohio  would  not  all  be  sold  in  less  than  ten  years,  as  other  States  were 
selling  similar  scrip  below  the  minimum  price  to  which  they  were  con- 
fined. ^ 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  and  these  facts,  the  Legislat^ire 
passed  an  act  on  April  5,  1866,  to  amend  the  act  aforesaid,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  restriction  of  a  minimum  price  of  eighty  cents  per  acre. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Aesernhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  section  one 
of  the  aforesaid  act  be  amended  so  that  the  same  shall  read  as  follows :  Section  1.  That 
the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  are  hereby  anthorized  and  directed  to  ad- 
vertise, as  often  as  they  may  deem  the  same  advisable,  and  in  such  form  as  to  them  may 
seem  proper  and  necessary  to  the  prompt  dispositi  ju  of  the  land  sciip  received  from  the 
United  Stares  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  or  colleges 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  in  quantities  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  snch  proposals  for  purchase  to  be  made  either  to  said 
auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  or  to  the  auditor  an<l  treasurer  of  any  county 
of  the  state,  Kubject  to  the^limitations  and  restrictions  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  said 
anditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  not  inconsistent  with  this  act. 

Sec  1?.  That  section  two  of  the  aforesaid  act  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 
Section  2.  Said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  are  hereby  authorized  to  sell 
or  cause  to  be  sold  said  land  scrip  at  the  best  price  they  can  obtain  for  tbe  same,  and 
to  employ  a  suitable  person  or  persoDs  to  aid  them  in  making  such  sales,  and  to  pay  to 
such  persons  snch  commissions  on  sales  made  by  them,  as  they  may  deem  adequate  to 
secure  prompt  and  vigorons  efforts  to  effect  sales.  And  they  are  further  authorized  to 
accept  propositions  for  the  purchase  of  said  scrip  in  quantities  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  on  terms  of  payment  of  not  less  than  one-fuurth  in  hand,  aud  the 
remainder  in  payments  not  more  extended  than  one-fourth  in  two  years,  one-fourth  in 
four  years,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  in  six  years;  or  in  quantities  ot  not  less  than 
ten  thonsand  acres  of  laud,  on  the  following  terms  of  payment :  Not  less  than  one-fourth 
in  hand,  and  the  remainder  in  payments  not  more  extended  than  one-fourth  in  one  year, 
one^fonrth  in  two  years,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  in  three  years,  with  interest  on 
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the  deferred  payments  from  the  date  of  parchase ;  and  the  deferred  payments  to  be 
secured  by  mortgage  upon  real  estate  sitaate  within  the  btate  of  Ohio,  or  deposit  of  the 
bonds  of  this  state  or  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  provided^  also,  that  all 
contracts  to  pay  commissions  on  sales,  or  fur  the  sale  of  scrip  on  time,  shall  be  approved 
by  the  governor,  in  writing,  before  the  same  shall  be  valid  and  binding  on  the  state. 

Skc.  3.    That  section  five  of  said  act  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  Said  auditor,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state  shall,  annually,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  make  to  the  governor  a  full  and  explicit  report  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  of  the  proceedlogs  of  county  auditors  and  treanurers,  nnder  this  act,  which 
report  the  governor  shall  oommnoicate  to  the  general  assembly  at  the  next  ensuing  ses- 
sion thereof. 

Sec  4.  That  the  first,  second,  fifih,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  sections  of  the  aforesaid  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  etfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.  [S.  Sl  S. 
645-650.] 

On  December  10th  of  the  same  year  the  commiesioners  reported  to  the 
Legislature  the  sale  of  all  the  scrip,  the  great  bulk  of  it  being  sold  at 
fifty-three  cents  per  acre.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  sales  were  $342,450.80. 
This  sum  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  during  1866  and  1867,  and 
interest  on  it  was  computed  from  the  date  of  payment  at  six  per  cent. 

The  location  of  the  college  now  became  a  subject  of  interest,  which  led 
to  the  following  legislation  : 

AN  ACT 
Relative  to  the  establinhment  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOy  That  the  governor 
of  Ohio,  ex-oJSHcio,  the  president  of  the  Ohio  state  board  of  agriculture,  ex  officio^  and  five 
other  persons,  so  chosen  as  to  represent  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  state,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  are  hereby  constituted  a  board 
of  trustees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  proposals  iiud  report  to  the  next  session  of 
this  general  assembly,  snch  proposals  as  may  have  been  received,  and  their  opinion  as  to 
the  place  for  locating  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  congre^8,  approved  July  3,  1H62,  entitled  **  an  act  donating 
lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories,  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Skc  2.  Said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  proposals  for  donations  of 
>and,  bnildiog,  and  money  in  trust  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the  location  and  establish- 
ment of  a  college  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  congress  referred. to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act. 

Skc  3.  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  per  diem  but  shall  have  all  their  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  while  actnally  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

Src.  4.  This  act  shall  take  efi*ect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  the  governor  shall 
immediately  thereafter  notify  said  persons  of  their  appointment,  and  designate  a  day 
for  their  meeting  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  for  the  organization  of  said  board. 

April  5,  1^66.    [63  v.  102.] 

.  The  trustees  appointed  under  this  act  were  Darwin  Gardiner,  David 
Taylor,  Peter  Thatcher,  C.  L.  Poorman,  and  Miles  Greenwood.     In  June, 
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1865,  they  received  propositions,  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  Col- 
lege, from  Miami  University,  Oxford,  and  Farmers'  College,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, and  in  October  similar  proposals  from  Mt.  Union  College,  from 
the  village  of  Kent,  and  the  town  of  Worth  ington. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1865,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act  under  which  they  were  appointed,  they  made  their  report  to 
Governor  Anderson.  Two  reports,  in  fact,  were  presented.  The  majority 
report,  signed  by  four  of  the  commissioners,  recommended  that  the  land 
scrip,  or  the  funds  arising  from  its  sale,  should  be  equally  divided,  and 
that  half  should  be  devoted  to  the  reorjzanization  of  Miami  University, 
so  that  its  courses  of  study  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
terms  of  the  congressional  grant,  and  that  the  other  half  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  endowment  of  a  college  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  minority  report, 
presented  by  Miles  Greenwood,  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  propo- 
sition of  Farmers'  College.  N  nther  report  was  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

From  the  time  when  the  State  accepted  the  land  grant,  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  funds  resulting  from  it  was  the  subject  of  earnest  and  pro- 
longed discussion  in  the  Legislature,  by  the  press,  and  throughout  the 
State  at  large.  A  division  of  the  fund  among  colleges  already  established 
in  the  State  was  strenuously  urged  by  many,  and  as  strenuously  opposed 
by  more.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  especially,  labored  actively 
and  persistently  to  prevent  any  such  division. 

The  efforts  to  secure  a  division  were  gradually  abandoned,  as  it  came 
to  be  seen  that  public  sentiment  demanded  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution unfettered  by  tradition,  and  different  in  character  from  any  at 
the  time  existing  in  the  State.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  at  least,  it 
was  generally  concedt^d  that  a  separate  and  independent  college  must  be 
established  upon  this  fund. 

This  fund  is  the  financial  basis  of  the  present  College.  It  has  been 
augmented  by  about  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  itself  through  the  additions 
of  interest,  simple  and  compound,  until  at  the  opening  of  the  institution 
in  1873  it  amounted  to  $500  000.  Its  Fecurity  is  established  by  its  being 
made  a  part  of  the  irreducible  debt  of  the  State.  The  rate  of  interest 
which  it  bears  is  six  per  cent. 

After  the  selling  of  the  land  scrip,  the  location  and  plan  of  organization 
of  the  future  College,  received  the  prolonged  attention  of  successive  Leg- 
islatures 

On  March  7,  1868,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  subsequently  passed,  appointing  a  joint  corn- 
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mitteefrom  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representative',  with  authority 
to  receive  propositions  for  the  location  of  the  College,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  Legislature.    The  resolution  is  given  below  : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

To  provide  for  takiog  immediate  steps  t^  agree  upon  the  location  of  the  Ohio  Agrionl- 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  committee  on  the 
subject. 

Whereas,  The  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  passed  July  2d,  186*2,  entitled 
^*  an  act  donatiog  pnblic  lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories  \vhich  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art*,''  donated  to  the  state  of 
Ohio,  landscrip;  and, 

Whereas,  The  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  by  an  act  passed  February  9th,  1864,  (L.  of 
O.,  vol.  61,  p.  7),  accepted  said  donation  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  provisions 
contained  in  said  act,  and  pledged  the  faith  of  the  state  of  Ohio  to  the  performance  of 
all  such  condiitons  and  provisions ;  and, 

Whbrbas,  The  state  of  Ohio  has  received  from  the  United  States,  land-scrip  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  agricultural  college  or  colleges  in  said  state  ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  said  land- scrip  Las  been  sold,  and  there  is  now  in  the  state  treasury, 
to  the  credit  of  the  agricultural  college  fund,  the  sum  of  $34*2,450  80  ;  and. 

Whereas,  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  making  such  donation,  re- 
quires each  state  which  may  claim  the  benefit  of  said  act,  to  provide  not  less  than  ''  one 
college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  claesi- 
cal  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legitjlatures  of  the 
states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life ; "  and. 

Whereas,  The  time  for  providing  such  college  or  colleges  will  expire  on  the  2d  day  of 
July,  1872,  at  which  time,  unless  such  college  or  colleges  are  provided,  the  grant  to  the 
state  of  Ohio  will  cease,  and  said  state  will  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the 
amount  so  received;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved  Ihy  ike  General  Aisemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohiolt  1st.  That  it  is  important  for  the 
general  assembly  of  Ohio  to  take  immediate  steps  to  provide  one  college  for  the  oljects 
and  purposes  aforesaid. 

2d.  That  to  this  end  a  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
consisting  of  four  on  the  part  of  the  senate  and  eight  on  the  part  of  theho  use  be  ap* 
pointed,  with  authority  to  receive  propositions  for  sites  for  the  location  of  such  college, 
and  examine  the  same;  also  propositions  for  experimental  farm,  and  proposals  of  dona- 
tions of  such  sites  and  farms;  and  also  donations  towards  the  erection  of  suitable  college 
buildings. 

3d.  That  the  said  committee  shall  have  anthority  to  meet,  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, during  any  adjournment  of  the  general  assembly,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
committee  may  agree  upon. 

4tb.  That  the  said  committee  shall  report,  at  as  early  a  time  as  possible,  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

Adopted  March  30, 1868.    [65  v.  292.  ] 

The  committee,  at  the  ensuing  session,  reported  propositions  for  loca- 
tion from  Worthington,  Wooster,  Oxford,  Urbana,  London,  and  Newark, 
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with  liberal  oflfers  of  donations  of  land  and  money  from  each  of  the  com- 
peting towns.  Majority  and  minority  reports  were  brought  in,  the 
former  recommending  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  of  Urbana,  and 
the  latter  of  Wooster. 

Neither  report  secured  favorable  action  in  the  Legislature.  Various 
attempts  to  settle  the  questions  involved  were  afterwards  made  without 
success,  until,  in  March  22,  1870,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
the  date  of  which  may  be  taken  as  the  initial  date  of  the  present  insti- 
tution. 

Before  that  date,  however,  the  following  legislation  was  had: 

AN  ACT 

To  antfaorice  the  investment  of  interest  accomnlating  on  the  agricnltnral  college  fancl« 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacfeA  by  the  General  Asaemhly  of  the  State  of  OhiOf  That  the  auditor 
of  state  be  and  is  required  to  compute  the  interest  which  has  accrued  and  will  abcme 
on  the  agricnltaral  college  scrip  fund  since  the  same  has  been  sold,  to  July  first,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  aud  seventy,  eompoanding  the  same  by  semi-annual  rests  on 
the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  June,  eit^hteen  hundred  and  seventy,  to  transfer  the  sum  so  arising  to  the  said  college 
fund,  and  invest  the  same  in  the  interest  bearing  bonds  of  the  state,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  principal  of  the  said  fund  is  now  invested. 

8bc.  2.  That  on  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  every  six 
months  thereafter  (viz.,  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  July  respectively),  the  auditor 
of  state  shall  invest  the  interest  of  Kaid  funds  falling  dne  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
principal  is  now  invested. 

8kc.  3.    This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  February  10, 1870.    [67  v.  15.3 

The  following  is  the  act  referred  to  as  constituting  the  initial  date  of 
the  College: 

AN  AOT 
To  establish  and  maintain  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  Ohio. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Generai  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  a  college,  to 
be  styled  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  is  hereby  established  in  this 
fltaie,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  of  the  United  States, 
passed  July  2d,  1662,  entitled  ''an  act  donating  pnblic  lands  to  the  several  states  and 
territories  which  niay  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts,'*  and  said  college  to  be  located  and  controlled  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  lead- 
ing o)<jeot  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clansical  studies^  and  include 
ing  military  taetics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricultural  and 
mechanic  arts. 

Sec.  2.  The  government  of  said  college  shall  be  vested  In  a  board  of  trustees,  to  con- 
sist of  one  from  each  congressional  district  of  this  state,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  said  board.    [Repe<Ued  April  16, 1874.] 

Sec.  3.    The  members  of  the  board  oi  trustees,  and  their  aoccessors,  shall  hold  their 
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office  for  the  term  of  six  years  each ;  provided,  that  at  the  first  regnlar  meetiog  of  said 
'board,  the  said  members  shall  determine  by  lot,  so  that  as  nearly  as  may  be  one- third 
shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  one-third  for  four  yeard,  and  one-third  for  six  years 
from  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified.  In  case  a  yacanoy  occurs  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  while  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties.    IRepeaJed  April  16^  1874.] 

Sec  4.  The  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  be  styled  the  '*  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,'^  with  the  right  as  such  of  suing 
and  being  sued,  of  contracting  and  being  contracted  with,  of  making  and  using  a  com- 
mon seal,  and  altering  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  adopt  by  laws,  rales,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  said  college ;  to  elect  a  president ;  to  determine  the  number 
of  proiessors  and  tutors,  eleet  the  same,  and  fix  their  salaries.  They  shall  also  have 
power  to  remove  the  president  or  any  professor  or  tutor  whenever  the  intereeta  of  the 
college,  tn  their  jadginent,  shall  require ;  to  fix  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruction^ 
and  to  prescribe  the  extent  and  character  of  experiments  to  be  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  annually  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  not 
less  than  three  of  their  own  members,  who,  when  said  board  is  not  in  session,  shall 
have  the  management  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  said  college,  under  the  direction  of 
the  board,  and  shall  furnish  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  at  every  regular  meeting 
of  the  board,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  board  may  direct.     [RepeaUd  April  16, 1874  ] 

Sec.  7.  The  colle>;e  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  subj^fct 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  and  limications,  as  to  members  from  the  several  countiea 
of  the  state,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees;  provided,  that  each  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  its  just  proportion,  according  to  its  population.  The  board  may  pro- 
vide for  courses  of  lectures,  either  at  the  seat  of  the  college  or  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
which  shall  l»e  free  to  all. 

Sec.  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  lands,  build- 
ings, and  other  property  belonging  to  said  college,  and  the  control  of  all  expenses 
therefor;  provided  always  that  said  board  shall  not  contract  any  debt  not  previously 
authorized  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  annually  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  temporary  chairman, 
and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretavy,  treasurer,  and  librarian,  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  interests  of  the  college  may  require,  who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of 
the  board,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  such  term  as  said  board  shall  fix,  subject  to 
removal  by  said  board,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  shall  prescribe. 
The  treasurer  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  bond  to  the  state 
of  Ohio  in  such  sum  as  the  board  may  determine,  which  bond  shall  not  be  for  a  less  sum 
than  the  probable  amount  that  will  be  under  his  control  in  any  one  year,  eonditioned 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  payment  of  all  moneys  coming  into  hia 
hands,  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  attorney- general  of  the  state. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  secure  a  collection  of  specimens 
in  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  botany,  and  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural 
history  and  the  sciences;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  geologist  of  the  state  to 
collect  and  deposit  in  such  place  as  the  trustees  may  direct,  a  full  and  complete  set  of 
specimens  as  collected  by  him  <m*  his  assistants,  far  tbe  benefit  of  said  college.    The 
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board  ehall  make  provisioD  for  a  library ,  apparatus,  and  arms  and  acooatrements,  and 
for  increasing  and  preserving  the  same.    [Repealed  April  20, 1677.] 

Sec.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  college,  any  grant  or  devise  of  land,  and  any  donation  or  bequest 
of  money  or  other  personal  property,  to  be  applied  to  the  general  or  special  use  of  the 
college ;  all  donations  or  bequests  of  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  state  treasurer,  and 
invested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college,  unless  otherwise 
directed  in  the  donation  or  bequest. 

Sec.  12.  The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  called  by  the  gov- 
ernor as  soon  after  the  appointment  of  said  board  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  be  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio ;  all  succeeding  meetings  shall  be  called  in  such  manner  as  said 
board  may  prescribe;  said  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  annually  at  the  eollege  build- 
ing. A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ; 
provided,  it  shall  require  a  majority  of  all  the  board  to  elect  or  remove  a  president  or 
professor.    [  Eepealsd  April  20, 1877.  ] 

8ec.  1.3.  The  title  for  all  lands  for  the  use  of  said  college  shall  be  made  in  fee  simple 
to  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  covenants  of  seizin  and  warranty^  and  no  title  shall  be  taken 
to  the  state  for  purposes  aforesaid  until  the  attorney-general  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
same  is  free  from  all  defects  and  incumbrances. 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  a  report  to  be  made  annually  to  the  gov- 
ernor, of  the  condition  of  said  college ;  the  amount  of  receipts  and  disburs'ements,  and 
for  what  the  disbursements  were  made ;  the  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  other 
officers,  and  the  position  and  compensation  of  each ;  the  number  of  students  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  and  olassej,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  each ;  also,  an 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year ;  a  full  transcript  of  the  journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  board  for  the  past  year,  the  progress  of  said  college,  recording  any 
improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost,  and  the  results,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  supposed  useful;  one  copy,  when  printed  and  bound,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  mail,  free,  to  all  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions 
of  said  act  of  congress,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  lEepealed 
^l>nZ20, 1877.] 

Sec.  15.  The  attorney-general  of  the  state  bhall  be  the  legal  adviser  of  said  board  of 
trustees,  and  he  shall  institute  and  prosecute  all  suits  in  behalf  of  the  same,  and  shall 
receive  the  same  compensation  therefor  as  he  is  entitled  to  by  law  for  suits  brought  in 
behalf  of  the  asylums  of  the  state. 

Sec.  16.  All  funds,  together  with  the  interest  now  accumulated  thereon,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  land  scrip  issued  to  the  state  of  Ohio  by  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  shall  be  invested  in  registered  bonds  of  the  state  of  Ohio* 
or  of  the  United  States,  by  the  authority  now  having  control  of  the  same ;  which  bonds 
shall  be  and  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  state  treasurer  intact,  unless  one-tenth  shall 
be  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  for  the  purchase  of  land,  as  provided  in  the 
act  of  congress,  who  shall  pay  over  the  income  thereof  as  it  may  accrue  to  the  treasurer 
of  said  college  upon  the  order  of  the  auditor  of  state,  made  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
board  of  trustees;  to  be  by  the  board  of  trustees  appropriated  to  the  endowment,  snp- 
I>ort  and  maintenance  of  the  college,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  as  aforesaid. 
IRepealed  Api^l  20, 1877.] 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  permanently  locate  said  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College  upon  lands,  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  which 
in  their  judgment  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  said  institution,  the  same 
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beiD»(  reasoDably  central  in  the  state,  and  accessible  by  railroad  from  different  parts 
thereof,  having  regard  to  healthiness  of  location,  and  also  regarding  the  best  interests 
of  the  college  in  the  receipt  of  moneys,  lands  or  other  property  donated  to  said  college 
by  any  county,  town,  or  individual,  in  consideration  of  the  location  of  said  college  at  a 
given  place:  Provided,  it  shall  require  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the  trustees  to  make  said 
location ;  and  provided,  further,  that  said  location  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  October,  1870;  provided  further,  that  any  person  acting  as  a  trustee,  who 
shall  accept  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  sum  or  amount  from  any  person  or 
persons,  to  use  their  infineuce  in  favor  of  the  location  of  said  college  at  any  particular 
point  or  place,  shall  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one 
thousand  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars ;  provided  further,  that  in  the  location  of 
said  college  the  said  trustees  shall  not  in  any  event  incur  any  debt  or  obligation  ex- 
ceeding forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  college  can 
not  be  best  promoted  without  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  location  than  that  sum,  then 
they  may  delay  the  permanent  location  of  the  same  until  the  third  Monday  of  January, 
1871,  and  report  their  proceedings  and  conclusions  to  the  general  assembly;  provided 
further,  that  said  college  shall  not  be  located  until  there  are  secured  thereto  for  such 
location  donations  in  money,  or  unincumbered  lands,  at  their  cash  valuation,  whereon 
the  college  is  to  be  located,  or  in  both  money  and  such  lands,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  18.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  22,  1870.    (67  v.  20  ) 

Under  this  act  a  board  of  nineteen  Trustees  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor R.  B.  Hajes,  and  his  appointments  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  board,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  Congressional  Districts ; 

1st  District Aaron  F.  Perry. 

2d  "  Joseph  F.  Wright. 

3d  "  Richard  C.  Anderson. 

4th  "  William  B.  MoClung. 

6th  •'  William  Sawyer. 

6th  "  James  M.  Trimble. 

7th  **  Joseph  SuUivant. 

8th  **  Thomas  C.  Jones. 

9th  "  Warren  P.  Noble. 

10th  "  James  W.  Roes. 

nth  "  Ralph  Leete. 

12th  "  Daniel  Keller. 

13th  «  Marvin  M.  Munson. 

14th  **  Norton  S.  Townshend. 

15th  *•  Valentine  B.  Horton. 

16th  " John  C.  Jamison. 

17th  "  , Cornelius  Aultman. 

18th  "  John  R.  Buchtel. 

19th  "  Henry  B.  Perking. 
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The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  Columbus  on  May  11,  1870,  and 
effected  a  permanent  organization  by  the  election  of  Valentine  B.  Hor- 
ton.  President;  R.  C.  Anderson,  Secretary;  and  Joseph  Sullivant,  Treas- 
urer. 

By  the  following  legislative  act,  passed  April  18,  1870,  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  were  authorized  to  raise  money  to  secure  the  loca- 
tion of  the  College  : 

AN  ACT 

To  authorize  the  several  ooanties  of  the  state  to  raise  money  to  seonre  the  location  of 
the  Ohio  Agricaltaral  and  Mechanical  College. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOf  That  the  commis- 
sioners of  any  connty  in  this  state  desiring  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  by  making  donations  therefor,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  raise  money  for  such  donation  by  tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  such 
county,  as  listed  on  the  county  duplicale  for  taxation,  the  amount  of  which  proposed 
donation  shall  be  fixed  by  said  commissioners. 

Sec.  2.  That  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  county  in  any  one  year,  rior  shall  the  aggregate  of  all  levies  for  such  purposes 
exceed  ten  (10)  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Sec.  3.  No  such  tax  shall  be  levied  or  donation  made  until  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  donated  has  first  been  submitted  by  the  county  commissioners  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  such  county  at  some  general  or  special  election,  a  noiice  of  which 
(specifying  the  amount  to  be  donated)  has  been  given  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to 
said  election,  in  one  or  more  newspapers  publibhed  and  in  general  circulation  in  the 
county;  which  election  shall  be  held  at  the  usual  places  of  holding  elections,  and  con- 
ducted m  all  respects,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  other  elections,  except  that  the  returns 
shall  be  made  to  the  county  commissioners,  at  the  auditor's  ofiQce ;  and  those  voting  at 
such  election  in  favor  of  said  tax  shall  have  wiitten  or  printed  on  their  baUots  the 
words,  ''College  Tax — Yes,"  and  those  voting  against  same  the  words,  "College Tax — 
No.''  And  ^aid  commissioners  shall  meet  at  said  auditor's  ofi&ce  on  the  fourth  day  next 
after  the  said  election,  and  canvass  the  votes ;  and  if  it  appear  that  said  tax  is  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  at  such  election,  then  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  of  said  county  to  levy  a  special  tax  on  all 
the  taxable  property  of  said  county,  to  raise  the  sum  donated  by  said  vote,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  two  of  this  act ;  and  the  moi:ey  arising  therefrom,  when  collected, 
shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose  but  the  payment  of  bonds  and  interest  as  herein- 
after provided  for;  and  said  special  tax  shall  be  entered  upon  the  cdhnty  duplicate,  and 
be  collected  in  like  manner  as  other  taxes  are  collected. 

Sec.  4.  That  to  anticipate  the  collection  of  the  tax  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the 
use  of  the  money  to  be  raised  thereby,  the  county  commissioners,  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  donation  herein  contemplated,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  issue  and  ne- 
gotiate the  bonds  of  such  county,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  doUars  each, 
payable  (within  ten  years)  at  such  times,  and  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
eight  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  as  the  commissioners  shall  determine,  which 
bonds  shall  not  be  sold  or  donated  at  less  than  their  par  value ;  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
shall,  on  their  receipt,  be  paid  by  said  commissioners  to  the  treasurer  of  said  college  to 
the  amount  of  said  donation. 
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Sec.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  foree  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Passed  April  18,  1870.    [67  v.  95.  J 

On  June  4  of  the  same  year  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  prepared  by  Hon. 
V.  B.  Horton,  President  of  the  Board,  and  chairman  of  said  committee, 
setting  forth  the  aims,  purposes,  and  wants  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  inviting  the  citizens  of  the  State,  through  their 
counties,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  providing  land,  buildings,  and 
outfit  for  the  College. 

The  following  named  counties  competed  for  the  location  under  the 
above  act ;    Champaign,  Clarke,  Franklin,  Montgomery. 

Champaign  county  oflered  $200,000,  in  8  per  cent,  county  bonds;  Clarke 
offered  the  same  amount ;  Franklin  offered  $300,000,  in  7  per  cent  bonds, 
and  Montgomery  offered,  by  pledges  of  several  of  her  prominent  citizens, 
$400,000,  in  8  per  cent,  bonds.  After  prolonged  and  thorough  discussion, 
the  proposition  of  Franklin  county  was  accepted,  and  on  October  13, 
1870,  the  College  was  located  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Columbus, 
on  a  farm  of  about  317  acres  of  excellent  land.  The  donation  from 
Franklin  county  was  increased  by  contributions  from  citizens  of  Colum- 
bus, and  by  two  of  the  railroads  entering  here,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$28,000.  The  railroad  companies  contributing  were  the  Cleveland,  Col- 
umbus and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad. 

A  site  for  a  College  building  was  selected,  and  architects  were  invited 
to  furnish  plans  for  such  building.  The  plan  prepared  and  offered  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Snyder,  of  Akron,  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  building  was 
put  under  contract,  to  be  completed  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  $112,450.  A 
boarding-hall  and  dormitory  was  also  ordered,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$20,000,  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  A  second  dormitory,  providing  ac- 
commodations for  twenty  students  who  may  desire  to  board  tnemselves, 
has  been  since  erected. 

The  character  of  the  College  building  can  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing description  by  the  architect : 

The  Agricultural  luid  Mechanical  College  of  Ohio  is  designed,  when  completed,  to  be 
a  three-story  building,  besides  the  basement  and  attic,  and  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  above  the  basement  story.  The  latter  is  to  be  entirely  of  stone,  elevated 
seven  feet  nine  inches  from  the  grade  line,  thus  admitting  ample  light  to  accommodate 
the  lower  apartments.  The  attic  story  extends  partly  into  the  roof  space,  and  is  well 
lighted  by  means  of  gable  windows.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  made  up  of  a  central 
building  having  two  connecting  and  two  terminal  wings.  The  centra^  building  is  sixty- 
seven  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  deep,  including  the  projection  of  the  main 
tower  on  the  front,  which  is  eight  feet  from  the  face  of  the  front  wall.  The  main  tower 
has  a  base  of  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  square  besides  the  projections  of  buttresses,  and 
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a  height  of  one  hundred  and  four  feet  to  the  top  of  crown.  The  central  hnilding  is 
flanked  by  the  two  connecting  wings,  which  are  forty-one  feet  front  by  fifty- eight  feet 
deep.  The  height  of  the  connecting  and  terminal  wings,  except  their  roofs,  is  eqnal, 
and  from  grade  line  to  top  of  crown  is  fifty-four  feet  and  nine  inches.  The  height  of  the 
central  building  from  corresponding  points  is  fifty-eight  feet  three  inches.  The  front 
portion  of  central  wing,  on  its  first  main  floor,  contains  the  office  and  reception  room, 
the  College  library  room,  and  their  complemental  apartments.  The  upper  stories  of 
this  portion  of  the  central  building  are  to  be  occupied  by  recitation  and  professors' 
rooms. 

The  rear  of  the  central  building  contains  two  large  amphitheatres  of  fifty-one  by 
sixty  seven  feet,  occupying  the  entire  height  of  the  three  principal  htories.  The  ele- 
vated roof  of  this  portion  of  the  building  afi'ords  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  two 
society  halls  in  the  attic,  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  conjointly  for  the  purposes  of  one 
large  hall  if  desired.  The  connecting  wings,  besides  their  ooroplefnental  apartments, 
contain  professors'  rooms  in  all  their  principal  steries.  The  terminal  wings  have  no 
divisions- above  the  basement,  the  rooms  being  the  entire  size  of  the  wings  within  their 
walls.  They  are  designed  to  be  used  as  recitation  anA  work-rooms.  The  apartments  of 
the  basement  not  reqoired  for  heating  are  designed  to  be  used  for  purposes  similar  to 
those  of  the  terminal  wings. 

The  building,  including  the  projections  of  the  buttresses,  has  a  frontage  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet,  and  will  accommodate  from  four  to  five  hundred  students. 

The  dormitory  and  boarding-hall  provides  accommodations  for  seventy- 
five  students. 

The  plan  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  College  was  made  the  subject 
of  very  earnest  discussion  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  date  of 
its  organization.  Quite  divergent  views  were  at  first  held  by  different 
members,  but  on  January  6,  1871,  they  united  in  adopting  the  general 
plan  presented  and  advocated  by  Joseph  SuUivant,  Esq.,  of  Columbus. 
This  plan  had  for  its  aim  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  school  of  a 
liberal  character.     The  following  departments  were  included  in  it : 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Mechanic  Arts. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

4.  Chemistry. 

5.  Geology,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy. 

6.  Z'  (ilogy  and  Veterinary  Science. 

7.  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

8.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

9.  Modern  and  Ancient  Languages. 
10.  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity. 

It  was  not  designed  in  the  action  taken  that  these  subjects  should 
necessarily  stand  in  the  same  connections  in  which  they  are  here  placed, 
but  only  that  the  general  range  of  instruction  thus  indicated  should  be 
offered  by  the  College.  In  point  of  fact,  but  few  of  the  departments  have 
been  permanently  established  within  the  limits  named  above,  but  all  of 
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these  subjects,  and  more,  are  now  taught  in  the  College,  as  will  presently 
appear.  To  Mr.  Sullivant  was  also  assigned  the  equipment  of  labora- 
tories and  cabinets,  a  fund  of  t*2-5,000  being  set  aside  for  this  general  pur- 
pose, including  the  necessary  furniture  of  the  building.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add  that  to  his  intelligent  and  unselfish  interest  the  College  owes  a 
large  debt,  both  for  the  breadth  of  its  plan  of  organization  and  the  equip- 
ment with  which  its  departments  have  been  supplied. 

The  selection  of  a  Faculty  commanded  the  early  attention  of  the  Board. 
On  March  10,  187 1,  a  virtuHl  offer  of  the  presidency  of  the  institution 
was  made  to  General  Jacob  D.  Cox,  of  Cincinnati,  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined. The  committee  on  Faculty  next  reported  the  name  of  Hon. 
James  W.  Patterson,  formerly  professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  and,  at 
the  time  representing  New  Hampshire  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  this  position.  Mr.  Patterson  was  elected  to  the  office  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1872,  but  after  holding  the  matter  for  some  time  under  advise- 
ment, he  also  declined  the  appointment. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  professors  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  held  on  January  2,  1873 : 

Thomas  C.  Mendeuhall,  of  C  >IumbnR,  Profesnor  of  Phj^sics  and  Mechanics. 
Sidney  A.  Norton,  of  Cincinnati,  Profebsor  of  General  and  Applied  Chemistry. 
Edward  Orton,  of  Yellow  Springs,  ProfeHSor  of  Geology,  Mining,  and  Metallargy. 
Joseph  Millikin,  of  HamiUon,  Professor  of  English  and  Modern  Languages. 
W.  G.  William?*,  of  Delaware,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Langaagrs. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  but  at  a  somewhat  later  date, 
Norton  S.  Townshend,  of  Avon,  was  elected  Professor  of  Agriculture,  he 
having  previously  resigned  his  position  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Professors  Mendenhall,  Norton,  Millikin,  and  Townshend  accepted 
their  appointments.  Professor  Williams  also  signified  his  acceptance, 
but  was  subsequently  released  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  with  which  he  was  at  the  time  connected.  Pro- 
fessor Orton  declined  the  Profosi^orship  of  Geology,  but  in  April  succeed- 
ing the  Presidency  of  the  ini^titution  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  ac- 
cepted in  May.     The  Professorship  of  Geology  was  also  assigned  to  him. 

During  the  summer  of  1873,  Professor  R.  W.  McFariand,  of  Oxford, 
was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics,  and  the  subject  of  Civil 
Engineering  was  also  assigned  to  his  department. 

Mr.  John  H.  Wright,  a  recent  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Languages^  and  to  him 
were  assigned  all  of  the  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  College  teas  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  September  17, 
1873. 
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In  January,  1874,  Prof.  Albert  H.  Tuttle  was  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  the  chair  of  Zr)ology,  and  in  June  the  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Board.  At  the  eame  time,  Thomas  Mathew,  of 
Columbus,  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Drawing,  Free-hand  and  Mechan- 
ical, and  also  in  Photography  and  Lithography.  In  June,  1875,  William 
Colvin,  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Civil  Polity,  and  the  Science  of  Accounts  was  also  assigned  to  his  de- 
partment. Miss  Alice  Williams  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  an  assistant 
in  the  Department  of  English  and  Modern  Languages. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  unsurveyed  lands  in  the  Virginia 
Military  District  of  Ohio  were  turned  over,  with  due  restrictions,  to  the 
College.  Much  was  expected  from  this  source  by  some  friends  of  the 
College,  and  active  measures  were  taken  by  the  Board  to  realize  what- 
ever advantages  were  contained  in  this  legislation.  Up  to  the  present 
date,  however,  the  receipts  have  not  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  expen- 
ditures. It  is  deemed  proper  to  insert  the  act  here,  as  much  discussion 
and  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter  has  been  made  apparent 
in  some  parts  of  the  district. 

AN  ACT 

Accepting  the  act  of  CoDgresa  of  the  United  States,  approved  Febrnary  18,  1871,  ceding 
to  the  iitate'of  Ohio  cerrain  landn  in  the  Virginia  Military  District,  and  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  the  same,  and  to  repeal  certain  acts  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Skctiow  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Asscmhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  unsnr- 
veyed  and  unsold  lands  ceded  to  the  state  of  Ohio  by  a  certain  act  of  cong»-e6S  of  the 
United  States,  approved  February  18tb,  1871,  eitnate  and  being  in  the  Virginia  Military 
District  between  the  great  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami  rivers^  in  said  state,  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  accepted  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  sul^ject  to  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  trnstees  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are  hereby 
authorized  to  demand  from  all  persons  who  have  destroyed  or  converted  any  timber 
growing  upon  tho  lands  ceded  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  stated  in  the  act  to  which  this  is 
supplementary,  siuce  the  <iate  of  said  act  of  congress  ceding  said  lands  to  the  state  of 
Ohio,  full  compensatioa  for  the  timber  so  destroyed  or  converted,  and  for  all  damages, 
and  if  payment  shall  be  refused,  to  institute  proper  proceedings  in  the  name  of  said  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechnnical  College,  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  recover 
the  same,  with  damaj^es  and  the  cost  of  suit :  provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  timber  taken  from  tho  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  by  any  person 
who  ehall  obtain  the  title  to  tho  same  under  section  three  of  this  act. 

Skc.  3.  The  title  of  said  land  is  hereby  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
toral  and  Mechanical  College,  for  the  benefit  of  said  college  J  and  said  trustees  are 
hereby  required  to  cause  a  complete  survey  of  said  lands  to  be  immediately  made,  and  a 
correct  plat  thereof  to  be  returned  to  said  trustees,  and  to  ascertain  and  set  off,  in  rea- 
sonably compact  form,  by  accurate  boundaries  to  each  occupant  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  and  living  upon  any  of  said  lands  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  act  of 
congress,  as  provided  therein,  or  their  heirs  and  assigns,  a  tract  not  exceeding  forty 
acres;  and  upon  the  payment,  by  the  claimant,  of  the  cost  of  surveying  and  making  the 
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deed,  the  said  truetees  shall  make  and  deliver  to  said  claimant  a  deed  for  said  tract;  anp 
if  any  sach  occupant  shall  have  been  in  sooh  actual  possession  of  more  than  forty  acres, 
and  is  desirous  of  holding  the  same,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have,  in  addition  to  said 
forty  acres,  any  number  of  acres  not  exceeding,  with  said  forty  acres,  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  to  be  in  reasonably  compact  form,  by  paying  for  the  said 
excess  over  forty  acres,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  acre ;  and  if  any  claimant  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  desire  to  purchase  any  tract  of  land  adjoining  said  forty 
acres,  not  exceeding,  including  said  forty  acres,  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  of  which  said  claimant  shall  have  been  in  actual  possession,  but  does  not  desire 
to  purchase  the  same  at  one  dollar  per  acre,  said  trustees,  upon  notice  by  said  claimant, 
shall  cause  said  tract  or  part  of  tract  to  be  sold  separate  from  other  tracts  of  land  at  a 
valuation  fixed  upon  by  the  appraisers  named  in  this  act,  payable  one-third  at  the  date 
of  the  survey,  and  the  residue  in  two  equal  annual  installments,  with  interest  at  six 
per  cent^,  payable  annually,  and  upon  full  payment  being  made,vwith  the  cost  of  survey 
and  conveyance,  said  trabtees  shall  make  and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  heirs 
or  assigns,  a  deed  for  said  excess  over  said  forty  acres :  provided,  that  any  person  claim- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  occupant,  shall  comply  in  all  respects 
with,  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  congress, 
approved  September  4,  1841,  entitled  an  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,  and  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  general  land  office  of  the  United  States  relating  to  proof  for  the  establishment  of 
pre-emptor*s  claims  :  provided,  however,  that  the  affidavits  required  by  said  thirteenth 
section  of  said  act  of  congress  may  be  made  before  any  Justice  of  the  peace  or  other 
officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec.  4.  All  the  unsurveyed  and  unsold  lands  in  said  military  district,  not  occupied 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  divided  by  said  trustees  into  sach  tracts,  not  exceeding  ^ve  hun- 
dred acres  in  any  one  boundary,  as  will  be  most  advantageous,  reference  being  bad  to 
the  quality  of  said  lands  and  the  uses  to  which  they  will  be  applied  ;  the  boundaries  to 
all  such  tracts  and  divisions  shall  be  accurately  surveyed,  and  the  lines  of  each  tract 
plainly  marked,  and  snbstantial  stone  monuments  firmly  placed  at  the  principal  comers. 
The  character  of  the  soil,  water-courses,  elevation  of  hills,  timber,  ledges,  or  stratas  of 
the  Waverly  building  stone,  iron  ore,  fire-clay,  and  limestone,  shall  be  fully  noted  by 
the  surveyors  on  their  plats  and  in  their  field-books.  All  the  tracts  so  divided  and  snr- 
veyed  shall  be  numbered  in  consecutive  order,  commencing  with  the  tracts  in  Adams 
county,  and  so  continuing  until  all  said  lands  in  said  district  shall  be  platted  and  num- 
bered ;  which  numbers  shall  he-shown  upon  the  plats,  and  the  said  plats  shall  correctly 
indicate  all  township  lines.  The  said  lands,  when  so  divided,  surveyed,  and  numbered, 
shall  be  appraised  in  separate  tracts  at  their  true  value  in  money,  by  three  qualified 
freehold  residents  in  said  state,  to  be  summoned  by  said  trustees,  or  any  committee  of 
theirs.  Said  appraisers,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  shall  take  and  subscribe  rn 
oath  before  competent  authority  honestly  and  impartially  to  appraise  all  such  lands, 
and  to  perform  all  other  duties  in  relation  thereto ;  they  shall  each  be  paid  two  dollars 
a  day  for  their  services,  and  their  expenses  allowed  them ;  they  shall  make  due  return 
of  all  their  appraisements  to  said  trustees,  which,  with  all  said  plats  and  surveys,  shall 
be  delivered  by  them  to  the  auditor  of  state,  and  the  same  shall  be  recorded  in  the  <*ffice 
of  said  auditor  m  suitable  books  to  be  provided  for  such  purpose,  which,  with  all  such 
original  plats,  Rurveys,  and  papers,  phall  form  a  part  of  the  public  records  of  the  state 
in  the  land  department  of  said  office. 
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Sbc.  5.  And  the  Mid  trnstees  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  sell  all  of  said 
lands  at  public  or  private  sale,  at  a  price  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  on 
such  terms  for  cash  and  credit  as  may  be  agreed  npon  between  the  purchaser  and  said 
trustees  or  any.  authorized  agent  of  theirs :  provided,  that  the  first  payment  shall,  in 
every  case,  be  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  appraised  value  of  such  tract ;  all  deferred 
payments  shall  bear  six  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  paid  annually,  and  said  trustees  may^ 
in  their  discretion,  extend  subsequent  annual  payments  through  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  years.  All  public  sales  of  said  lands  shall  be  by  auction,  at  the  front  door  of  the 
^  court-house  of  the  county  in  which  these  lands  so  offered  lie,  after  having  been  adver- 
tised five  consecutive  weeks  in  a  newspaper  published  and  generally  circulated  in  such 
county ;  such  notices  of  sale  shall  contain  a  sufficient  description  of  the  premises  to 
clearly  identify  the  same,  with  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  payment  and  the  amount 
of  appraisement,  and  all  such  public  sales  shall  be  made  at  such  times  as  said  trustees 
shall  deem  expedient ;  and  in  case  such  land,  or  any  tract  thereof,  shall  'not  sell  for  the 
amount  of  the  appraisement  at  such  public  sale,  then  upon  the  same  being  again  offered 
as  aforesaid  at  public  sale,  the  same  may  be  sold  for  any  sum  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  appraisement:  provided,  that  no  trustee  of  said  college  or  appraiser  of  said  land 
shall  be  the  purchaser  of  any^  of  said  lands  at  any  such  sale  or  sales,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  said  trustees  shall  cause  all  contracts  for  ttie  sale  of  said  lands  to  be 
printed  or  written  in  a  book  or  books,  stating  the  consideration  and  terms  of  all  sales, 
which  said  contract  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate  by  the  said  trustees  or  any  authorized 
agent  of  theirs,  and  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  pre- 
served in  said  book,  and  the  other  shall  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  the 
same  shall  be  signed  ;  and  every  purchaser  shall  execute  his  promissory  note  or  notes, 
^iih  interest,  payable  as  atcresaid,  for  all  deferred  payments,  which  notes  shall  be  non- 
negotiable,  and  payable  to  said  college  at  such  place  or  places  as  may  be  directed  by 
said  tmstees;  and  upon  full  payment  being  made  by  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns^ 
for  any  such  land,  every  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  conveyance  therefor 
in  fee  simple  by  deed  of  said  trustees,  executed  by  the  president  of  the  board,  under 
the  corporate  seal  of  said  college ;  and  all  lands  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  returned  by  said  trustees  to  the  auditors  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situate,  and  by  them  be  placed  on  the  duplicate  for  taxation. 

Sbc.  6.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  such  lands,  after  payment  out  of  the  same 
of  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  survey  and  sale,  shall  be  certified  into  the  treasury  of 
said  state  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  same  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  irieduoible 
fund  of  said  college,  and  shall  form  a  part  of  said  irreducible  debt  of  the  state,  on  which 
interest  shall  be  computed  semi  annually,  and  paid  to  said  college  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  board  of  trustees ;  and  they  shall  annually  report  to  the  governor  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  execution  of  the  trusts  created  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  7.  The  act  entitled  an  act  to  sell  lands  ceded  to  the  state  of  Ohio  by  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  by  act  of  congress  approved  February  18,  1871,  passed  March  26, 
1872,  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto  and  amendatory  thereof,  passed  April  29th, 
1872,  be  and  they  are  hereby  repealed :  provided,  that  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  in 
no  wise  affect  the  validity  of  the  transactions  of  said  board  of  trustees,  or  rights  vested 
in  any  i>erson,  unde^  the  provisions  of  said  acts ;  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  3,  1873.    [70  v.  107.] 
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Early  in  1874  a  reorganization  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  effected, 
under  which  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor William  Allen  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  : 

Ralph  Leete Lawrence  ooanty. 

Alexander  Waddle Clarke  connty. 

Warren  P.  Noble Seneca  connty. 

William  Larwill , Crawford  county. 

Joseph  Sallivant Franklin  connty. 

In  June,  1876,  Assistant  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  studies  in  Europe,  resigned  the  place  which*  for  three  years 
he  had  satisfactorily  filled.  To  the  position  thus  vacated  Josiah  R. 
Smith,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  at  this  time  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  the  Columbus  High  School,  was  appointed.  In  the  same 
year  First  Lieutenant  Luigi  Lomia,  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery, 
was,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Board,  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  take  charge  of  the  military  instruction  which  the  institution  is 
required  to  give.  These  gentlemen  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  the  above-named  year. 

The  board  of  trustees  made  military  drill  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all 
the  young  men  of  the  college  except  those  who  should  be  excused  on  ac- 
•  count  of  religious  scruples  or  physical  disability,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  furnished  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutre- 
ments to  supply  all  demands. 

A  second  reorganization  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  eflfected  in  April, 
1877^  by  which  the  board  of  trustees  was  increased  from  five  to  twenty, 
so  as  to  include  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  of  the 
State.  The  following  members  were  appointed  by  Governor  Thomas  L. 
Young : 

Ist  District Alfred  Gaither. 

2d  "  C.  Kinsinger. 

3d  **  Cyrns  Falconer. 

4th  *'  R.P.  Finley. 

5th  "  J.  P.  Schmeider. 

6th  "  ., W.H.  Scott. 

7th  "  *..« Herman  Hoover. 

ftth  "  A.  C.Deuel. 

9th  **  T.C.Jones. 

10th  "  W.  P.  Noble. 

11th  "  Ralph  Leete. 

12th  "  J.  SuUivant. 

13th  "  D.  W.  Caldwell. 

14th  "  Thomas  Mickey. 
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I5th  District ,- A.  W.  Glazier, 

16th       "        J.  C.  JamlBon. 

17th       "        A.  B.  Cornell. 

18th       " C.  W.  Horr. 

19th       "        E.  F.  Ensi^, 

20th       "        W.  8.  Streator. 

The  new  Board  met  at  the  College  on  June  19,  1877,  and  effected  a  per- 
manent organization,  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers  and  com- 
mittees :    . 

iVwident— Warren  P.  Noble. 
Secretary— JooepYk  Solliyant. 
Treaturer— Henry  8.  Babbitt. 

Executive  Committm—T.  C.  Jones,  A.  C.  Denel,  Herman  Hoover,  W.  8.  8treator,  J. 
Sallivant.  < 

Comiftitfae  on  Farm  Management— E,  F.  Ensign,  C.  Kinsinger,  J.  C.  Jamison. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature  there  was  passed  an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  Mining  Engineering  in  the  College. 

An  appropriation  of  $4,600  was  made  for  the  equipment  of  this  depart- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  an  amount  of  analytical  work  was  required 
to  be  done  by  it  without  charge,  that,  if  paid  for  at  ordinary  rates,  would 
amount  to  much  more  than  the  interest  on  this  sum :  in  other  words,  the 
State  made  its  charity  pay. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  on  June  20,  1877,  the  following 
action  was  had: 

Besdved,  That  the  cnrricalam  be  changed,  by  striking  therefrom  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity,  and  snbstitutiog  therefor  the  Department  of  Mines, 
Mine  Engineering,  and  Metallurgy. 

Beeolved,  That  Henry  Newton,  A.M.,  M.E.,  be  appointed  Professor  of  Mines,  Mine  En- 
gineering, and  Metallurgy,  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  the  same 
salary  as  the  other  Professors. 

Mr.  ^lewton,  having  visited  the  College,  accepted  the  position,  expect- 
ing to  commence  his  labors  at  the  opening  session  in  September,  1877.  • 

In  the  meanwhile,  under  an  appointment  of  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment,  he  visited  the  Black  Hills,  to  complete  some  geological  investiga- 
tions upon  which  he  had  been  employed ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was 
almost  immediately  prostrated  by  mountain  fever,  and  died  after  a  brief 
illness. 

The  professorship  was  now  offered  to  Wm.  E.  Guy,  E.M.,  of  St.  Louis, 
a  graduate  of  the  Mining  School  of  Freiburg,  Saxony.  He  also  visited 
the  College,  and  left  with  the  expectation  of  accepting  the  place,  but  on 
his  return  to  St.  Louis  found  it  impracticable  on  account  of  business  con- 
nections, which  could  not  be  at  once  dissolved. 

The  position  was  then  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  John  A,  Church, 
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E.M.,  an  experienced  Metallurgist  and  Mining  Engineer,  who  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  equip  and  put  in  order  the  department,  and  entered 
on  his  work  of  instruction  in  January,  1878. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  College  Faculty  to  bring  the 
advantages  of  the  institution  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio.  A  special  course  of 
instruction  was  offered  to  young  farmers  on  topics  connected  with  their 
several  interests  during  the  first  winter  in  which  the  College  was  opened. 
Renewed  offers  of  the  same  kind  have  since  been  made  with  but  little 
response  from  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  until  in  January  of 
1879  a  class  of  nearly  one  hundred  members  was  organized  for  a  four 
weeks'  course  of  lectures  on  the  applications  of  science  to  agriculture. 
This  course  was  attended  with  markec^  success.  All  members  of  the  class 
expressed  their  interest  in  the  scheme,  and  their  approval  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out.  This  late  attained  success  is  believed  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  interest  that  the  State  Grange  took  in  bringing  its 
members  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  opportunity.  It 
seems  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  this  class,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
College,  that  its  success  makes  a  happy  omen  for  the  institution.  The 
course  is  to  be  repeated  and  extended  during  the  coming  winter.  It 
makes  in  reality  a  Farmers'  Institute,  offering  all  the  advantages  which 
such  an  organization  can  bring. 

The  matter  of  examination  for  entrance  to  the  College  is  one  that  has 
beefa  largely  discussed  and  criticised.  The  standard  that  was  fixed  at 
the  opening  of  the  institution  is  still  maintained.  A  temporary  change 
was  effected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  1877,  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty  ;  but  the  experience  of  one  term  was  suf&cient  to  show 
the  disadvantages  of  the  change,  and,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, the  standard  was  restored.  All  that  was  ever  asked  was  a  good 
common  school  education,  viz.,  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geography,  with  the  single  addition  of 
algebra  through  simple  equations.  This  last  element  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  complaint,  which  has  been  made,  as  is  claimed,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  It  is  freely  conceded  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  first  three  branches  would  make  a  good  foundation  for 
the  work  which  is  here  to  be  done ;  but,  practically,  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
to  find  a  student  well  qualified  in  these  branches  who  has  not  studied 
other  subjects  as  well,  and  among  these  subjects  the  first  to  be  taken  up 
is  algebra.  By  requiring  this  subject,  we  discourage  the  application  for 
admission  of  a  large  number  of  untrained  youths  who  require  common 
school  training,  and  only  that — who  are  entirely  unqualified  for  college 
work  of  any  proper  grade.    The  question  at  issue  is  simply  this,  shall 
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the  College  be  turned  into  a  great  common  school,  or  shall  it  begin  its 
work  where  the  common  schools  leave  oflf?  If,  in  many  districts  of  the 
State,  the  work  of  the  common  schools  is  not  well  enough  done  to  qual- 
ify pupils  for  entrance  to  the  College,  the  field  for  labor  would  seem  to 
be  in  these  backward  schools.  That  no  hardship  is  imposed  by  requiring 
the  elements  of  algebra  is  seen  from  the  statement,  which  can  not  be 
challenged,  that  there  is  not  a  township  in  Ohio  in  the  common  schools 
of  which  some  teacher  each  year  can  not  give  instruction  in  algebra. 
The  statement  might  be  much  stronger  than  this,  for  there  is  not  a  town- 
ship in  some  counties,  and  scarcely  a  district  in  many  townships,  in  which 
algebra  is  not  actually  taught  at  some  time  during  the  year.  The  term 
college,  has  a  very  indefinite  meaning  in  Ohio,  as  most  of  the  institutions 
of  this  name  open  their  door«  in  preparatory  departments  to  students  of 
the  lowest  grade  of  acquirements,  but  the  results  obtained  are  not  assuring. 
There  is  a  difference  between  school  and  college.  More  liberty  is 
granted  to  students  in  the  latter  than  can  be  wisely  used  by  pupils  in 
the  former.  Let  the  farmers  of  the  State  make  their  neighborhood 
schools  good,  so  that  their  children  can  be  properly  trained  in  the  rudi- 
ments while  still  living  under  their  own  roofs..  From  such  no  com- 
plaints will  come  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  here.  The  College 
has,  in  good  faith,  fixed  its  standard  of  admission  so  as  to  meet  the 
good  common  schools  of  the  State.  It  can  not  be  fairly  asked  to  take  the 
pupils  from  every  common  school,  unless  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  witii 
examinations  altogether. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  its  standard  is  assailed  on  another 
side.  The  high  schools  find  fault  with  the  low  terms  of  admission 
adopted  here,  and  urge  that  the  College  should  begin  its  work  nearer 
to  the  point  where  they  themselves  leave  off.  K  this  were  practicable, 
there  would  certainly  be  some  manifest  advantages  in  it,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  comparatively  well-trained  body  of  students  would  be  assured; 
but  such  a  standard  would  be  unjust,  to  the  agricultural  communities, 
and  can  never  be  adopted  here  without  breaking  faith  with  the  great 
interest  to  which  the  institution  is,  by  its  organic  act,  primarily 
devoted. 

In  May,  1878,  a  third  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 

effected  by  the  legislation  that  follows.    The  name  of  the  institution  was 

also  changed  by  this  act: 

AN  ACT 

To  reorganize  and  ohange  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Agioaltaral  and  Mechanical  College, 
and  to  repeal  certain  acts  therein  named. 
SscnoN  1.    Be  it  0McUd  hj/  ike  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  educa- 
tional institntion  heretofore  deeignated  as  the  Ohio  agricnltnral  and  mechanical  college 
ahaU  be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as  **  The  Ohio  State  University," 
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Sec.  2.  The  goyernment  of  said  Qniyersity  shmU  be  yeeted  in  a  board  of  oeTen  trus- 
tees, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gOTernor  of  the  state,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate ;  bnt  no  trustee,  or  his  i  elation  by  blood  or  marriage,  shall  be  eligible  to 
any  professorship  or  position  in  the  nniyersity,  the  compensation  for  which  is  payable 
oat  of  the  state  treasury,  or  said  college  fdnd. 

Sbo.  3,  The  members  of  said  board  of  trustees,  and  their  successors,  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  term  of  seyen  years  each:  proyided,  that  the  trustees  first  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  hold  their  terms  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  fiye,  six, 
and  seyen  years,  respectively,  to  be  fixed  by  the  goyemor  in  their  commissions.  In  case 
a  vacancy  shall  occur  from  death  or  other  cause,  the  appointment  shall  be  for  the  unex- 
pired term.  The  trusteee  shall  not  receive  any  compensation  for  their  services,  but  they 
shall  be  paid  their  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  made  their  duty,  to  collect, 
or  cause  to  be  collected,  specimens  of  the  various  pereals,  fruits,,  and  other  vegetable 
products,  and  to  have  experiments  made  in  their  reproduction  upon  the  lands  of  the 
university,  and  to  make  report  of  the  same,  from  year  to  year,  together  with  such  other 
facts  as  may  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  agricultare. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  hereby  made  their  duty,  to 
secure  and  keep  in  the  said  university  a  collection  of  specimens  in  mineralogy,  geology, 
so51ogy,  botany,  and  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  history  and  the  sciences ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  university  to  collect  and  deposit  in  the 
said  university,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  trustees,  a  full  and  complete 
set  of  specimens  as  collected  by  him  and  his  assistants,  together  with  a  brief  description 
of  the  character  of  the  same,  and  where  obtained;  and  the  said  specimens  shall  be 
properly  classified  and  kept  for  the  benefit  of  said  nniversity. 

8ec.  6.  The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  called  by  the  gOTor- 
nor,  as  soon  after  the  appointment  of  said  board  as  convenient,  to  be  held  at  said  uni- 
versity, in  Columbus,  Ohio.  All  succeeding  meetings  shall  be  called  in  such  a  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  The  said  board  shall  meet  at  least  threo 
times  annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  the  beet  interest 
of  the  said  university.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trusteee  present  at  any  meeting  shall 
constitnte  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  provided,  a  majority  of  all  the  board  shall  be  re- 
quired to  elect  or  remove  a  president  or  professor. 

Skc.  7.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  made,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year  a  report  to  the  governor  of  the  condition  of  said  university  ;  the 
amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  for  what  the  disbursements  were  made ;  the 
number  of  professors,  officers,  teachers,  and  other  employes,  and  the  position  and  com- 
pensation of  each ;  the  number  of  students  in  the  sevisral  departments  and  classes,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  each ;  also,  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  a  statement  showing  the  progress  of  said  university,  recording  any  im- 
provements and  experiments  made,  with  their  costs,  and  the  results,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  supposed  useful.  There  shall  be  printed,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  seven  (7),  of  the  act  passed  March  30,  1875,  (O.  L.,  volume  72,  page  179),  in 
pamphlet  form,  one  thousand  copies  of  said  report  for  the  general  assembly,  one  thou- 
sand for  the  president  and  faculty  of  said  college,  and  three  thousand  copies  for  distri- 
bution by  the  trustees  in  their  several  districts,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  best 
for  the  interests  of  said  university.  The  president  of  said  university  shall  transmit  by 
mail  one  copy  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  one  copy  to  each  of  the  colleges 
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which  are  or  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  of  July  2d, 
1862. 

Sec.  8.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  issued  to  the  state  of  Ohio  by 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  congress,  together  with  the  in- 
terest accumulated  thereon,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  irreducible  debt  of  the  state, 
the  interest  upon  which,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  February  10,  1870  (0.  L.,  volume  67, 
page  15),  shall  be  paid  to  the  university  by  the  auditor  of  state,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  issued  on  the  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  that  the  same  has  been  appropriated  by  said  trustees  to  the  endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  the  university,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  congress 
aforesaid. 

Skc.  9.  That  said  board  of  trustees  shall  fix  the  compensation  for  the  faculty,  teach- 
ers, and  all  other  employ^  of  the  university :  provided,  that  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  the  president  of  said  university  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  of  the  profes^rs  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Sbc.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  connection  with  the  faculty 
of  the  university,  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  mines  and  mine  engineering,  and  military 
tacj^ios,  and  such  other  scientific  and  classic  studies  as  the  resources  of  the  fund  will 
permit ;  but  no  student  will  be  required  to  study  military  tactics  or  take  part  in  military 
drill,  or  provide  any  military  or  particular  uniform,  except  those  who  elect  to  study 
military  tactics. 

Ssc.  11.  That  the  act  passed  April  20,  1877  (O.  L.,  volume  74,  page  100),  entitled 
''an  act  to  regulate  the  Ohio  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  Ohio,  and  to 
repeal  certain  acts  therein  named,"  and  all  parts  of  acts  repealed  by  said  act,  are  here- 
by repealed. 

8kg.  12.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  Hay  1, 1878.    [75  v.  126] 

Under  this  act  Governor  R.  M.  Bishop  appointed  the  following  Board 
of  Trustees  : 

Hon.  James  B.  Jamison Cadiz,  Harrison  county,  for  one  year. 

8.  H.  Ellis Springboro,  Warren  county,  for  two  years. 

Hon.  Stephen  Johnston Piqna,  Miami  county,  for  three  years. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Godfrey Celina,  Mercer  county,  for  four  years. 

Alston  Ellis Hamilton,  Butler  county,  for  five  years. 

T.  Ewing  Miller « Columbus,  Franklin  county,  for  six  years. 

Hon  J.  H.  Anderson Columbus,  Franklin  county,  for  seven  years. 

At  their  meeting  in  May,  1878,  the  officers  of  the  Board  were  chosen 
as  follows  : 

T.J.  Godfrey   President, 

Joseph  Sullivant - Secretary. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Babbitt    Treasure!*, 

KXECCTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  Anderson,  Chairman,  T.  Ewing  Miller.  Stephen  Johnston. 
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In  regard  to  the  change  of  name  effected  by  this  legislation,  it  is  to 
remarked  that  it  was  made  without  consultation  with  a  single  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  of  the  Faculty.  The  President  of  the  Faculty 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  and  through  them,  of  4he  legis- 
lature to  th«  desirability  of  change  of  name  in  several  of  his  annual  re- 
ports for  the  following  reasons,  viz.;  that  the  old  designation  was  a  mis- 
leading one  to  many,  as  experience  had  shown,  that  it  was  unfairly 
divided  in  practice,  the  first  half  becoming  in  reality  the  designation, 
and  that  it  was  unnecessarily  cumbrous  when. used  entire.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  particular  name  fixed  upon  would  not  have  been  selected 
by  the  Faculty,  because  it  seems  to  them  to  cover  more  ground 
than  at  present  belongs  to  the  institution.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however, 
in  emphatic  terms  that  it  is  not  because  the  institution  is  ashamed  of  its 
connection  with  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  that  a  change  of  its 
old  designation  was  asked  for.  The  present  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  by  whom  this 
change  of  name  was  proposed.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  seen 
any  express  or  implied  affront  to  the  great  interest  that  he  specially  re- 
presents, he  would  have  been  quick  to  resent  it.  But  the  change  was 
made  without  protest  from  him  and,  as  is  understood,  with  his  hearty 
sanction.  The  courses  of  instruction  have  been  changed  since  that  date, 
only  in  the  direction  of  rendering  them  more  practical.  The  Ohio  State 
University  is  somewhat  more  serviceable,  by  reason  of  increased  facilities, 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  than  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  was. 

Experimental  work  upon  the  college  farm  is  being  gradually  developed. 
A  tract  of  about  ten  acres  is  largely  devoted  to  this  purpose  now,  and 
every  crop  that  is  grown  on  the  farm  is  made,  if  possible,  to  furnish  some 
testimony  on  new  or  disputed  points.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  ex- 
perimental agriculture  is  in  every  way  costly,  and  that  the  land  grant 
income  can  not  be  legitimately  used  for  such  purposes.  Provision  for 
this  line  of  work  should  be  made  in  annual  appropriation  of  moderate 
amount  from  the  State  treasury. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  stocking  the  farm  with  good  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  breeds  of  domestic  animals — especially  cattle  and 
swine.  The  last  legislature  made  a  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  to  this  source  that  we  must  look  for  additional. 

The  agricultural  department  is  gathering  constantly  the  materials  for 
illustration  ol  this  great  subject.  Veterinary  science,  in  its  elements  at 
least,  is  made  prominent,  and  specimens  are  being  collected  by  which 
the  teachings  given  are  made  effective  and  clear. 
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This  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  in  which  a  professorship  of 
agriculture  is  established.  The  occupant  of  this  chair  in  the  University 
18  very  widely  and  favorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  having 
served  in  various  honorable  capacities  for  forty  years. 

While  the  wide  field  of  agriculture  might  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
one  professorship  in  the  University,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  several 
other  departments  are  working  as  eflSiciently  in  supporting  it  as  if  they 
came  under  its  special  name — zoology,  the  study  of  animal  life ;  botany, 
the  study  of  plants;  chemistry,  the  science  that  underlies  almost  all 
others ;  and  physics,  which^reats  of  the  general  laws  of  matter,  are  all 
made  tributary  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  will  find  here,  if  they  choose  to  use  them,  oppor- 
tunities for  educating  their  children  and  themselves  in  th  j  great  applica- 
tions of  science  to  their  own  calling.  What  the  institution  can  do  for 
them  has  been  implied  rather  than  fully  stated.  But  the  half  has  not 
been  told,  even  in  the  way  of  suggestions.  It  they  would  earnestly 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  unitedly  won  to  extend  these 
advantages,  the  practice  of  this  all  important  calling  in  the  State  would 
be  revolutionized  in  a  dozen  years ;  wise  husbandry  would  replace  the 
exhausting  and  impoverishing  system  that  nov/  so  largely  prevails.  The 
elements  of  wealth  would  be  retained  in  or  re'urned  to  the  soil.  Skillful 
care  combined  with  adequate  knowledge  would  escape  the  dreadful 
tax  in  the  loss  of  domestic  animals  that  ignorance  and  neglect  now  an- 
nually entail  upon  the  State. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  what  the  Universitv  can  do  for  one  great 
interest  of  the  body  politic.  It  belongs  to  no  one  interest,  but  owes 
equal  allegiance  to  all ;  but  those  who  come  first  will  be  served  first.  If 
the  farmers  of  the  State  could  see  the  subject  aright  they  would  look  to 
it  that  the  department  of  agriculture  never  lacked  for  the  presence  of 
earnest  and  successful  students.  One  such  student  in  a  community  may 
do  a  great  deal  to  awaken  attention,  and  reform  practice,  and  extend  a 
rational  system. 

The  expenses  of  education  in  the  University  are  kept  at  the  lowest 
point.  Tuition  is  free,  and  board  is  brought  down  to  most  reasonable 
rates. 

The  equipment  of  the  institution  is  superior  in  most  branches  of 
science  to  that  of  any  other  institution  in  the  West.  Not  less  than 
$30,000  has  been  spent  in  the  outfit  of  laboratories  and  museums. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  eminently  practical,  the  student  learning, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  being  brought  into  direct  and  personal  contact  with 
the  facts  with  which  he  deals. 
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Mechanic  arts,  which  are  made  equally  prominent  in  the  organic  act 
with  agriculture,  and  which  the  well  trained  farmer  needs  to  know  in 
the  elements  at  least,  are  now  admirably  provided  for  through  the  wise 
liberality  of  the  last  Legislature.  About  $10,000  were  voted  for  building 
and  equipping  a  mechanical  laboratory.  This  building  is  now  well  under 
way,  and  the  equipment  will  equal  all  the  present  necessities  of  the 
State  in  the  elements  of  wood  and  iron  work. 

A  list  of  the  faculty  and  departments  of  the  University,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  herewith  appended : 


FACULTY. 


EDWARD  ORTON,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 

Profeosor  of  €^«iioral  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  MILLIKIN,  A.M., 
Profeeaor  of  Bnglish  Langiuige  and  Literature,  and  of  the  French  and  German  LangoageM. 

NORTON  B.  TOWNSHEND.  M.D., 
Profeasor  of  Agriooltare. 

R.  W.  MoFARLAND,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Cifil  Engineering. 
t 

ALBERT  H.  TUTTLE,  M.Sc., 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparatiye  Anatomy. 

LUIGI  LOMIA,  M.SG., 
First  Lieat  Fifth  Artillery,  IT.  S.  A.;  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and  A^onct  Professor 

of  Mathematics. 

8.  W.  ROBINSON,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Mechanics. 

J08IAH  R.  SMITH,  A.B., 
Assistant  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

NAT.  W.  LORD,  M.E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

JOHN  T.  SHORT,  A.M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy. 

THOMAS  MATTHEW, 

Instructor  In  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

ALICE  WILLIAMS, 
Assistant  In  Department  of  Modem  Languages. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  COUNTRIES,  ESPECIALLY  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

[From  speech  of  Hon.  H.  Q.  Davis,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Jan.  14, 1879.] 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  concurrent  resolution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  interests,  Mr.  Davis,  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  said: 

Mr.  President :  I  move  to  take  up  the  concurrent  resolution  offered  by 
me  early  in  December,  in  relation  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
interests. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
following  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  Decem- 
ber 4, 1878: 

Whkreas,  Agrionltnre  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  aU  onr  wealth,  and  it  is  mainly 
through  the  exportation  of  its  products  that  we  are  paying  off  our  large  indebtedness^ 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  have  the  present  large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor ;  and 

Whsrsas,  although  about  one-half  of  the  people  of  this  oonntry  are  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  and  all  other  interests  are  dependent  upon  this,  our  leading  and  most . 
important  interest,  commercial  and  otherwise,  yet  but  little  has  been  done  by  the  Gen- 
eral Ooyemment  to  promote  agriculture,  while  other  less  general  and  important  inter- 
ests have  been  largely  aided ;  therefore, 

Mewlved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Repreeentativee  ooncwrring\  That  the  oonmiittees  on 
agriculture  of  the  respective  houses  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  consider  gen- 
erally the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  what  can  or  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  General  Government  to  better  advance,  encourage,  and  foster  agiicul- 
tural  interests,  and  that  said  committees  shall  have  the  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia:  Mr.  President,  in  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  this  resolution,  and  asking  its  passage,  I  feel  that  there 
is  no  subject  of  more  importance  and  more  moment  to  the  country,  none 
around  which  so  many  interests  cluster  and  in  which  so  many  center, 
as  American  agriculture. 

It  is  a  subject  so  broad,  so  national,  so  tmiversal,  so  non-partiean^  so  non- 
sectional^  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  and  important  in  its  resvltSy  that  it 
should  at  once  command  the  patient  attention  of  all,  and  in  its  consid- 
eration party  feeling  and  party  passion  should  have  no  voice. 
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The  country  has  been  and  is  weighed  down  with  a  heavy  national, 
State,  municipal,  and  individual  debt,  held  at  home  and  abroad,  the  in- 
terest and  principal  of  which  must  be  paid;  business  has  been,  and  is, 
depressed ;  commerce  languishes ;  confidence  is  destroyed ;  almost  num- 
berless remedies  and  suggestions  have  been  proposed  to  bring  relief  and 
restore  prosperity,  but  in  the  prolonged  stagnation,  most  all  have  failed 
and  are  distrusted. 

This  resolution  is  not  brought  forward  as  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills  and 
the  only  safe  road  out  of  our  troubles,  but  it  is  claimed  that  for  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past  to  bring  relief,  and  for  whatever  of  light  and 
hope  there  is  ahead  of  us,  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  to  agriculture ; 
and  if  anything  can  be  done  to  stimulate  and  better  promote  this  great 
national  interest,  the  greatest  of  all,  it  will  not  only  continue  largely  to 
aid  in  bringing  relief  and  restoring  prosperity,  but  remain  a  lasting  and 
substantial  benefit  to  the  country  in  the  future. 

IMPORTANCE   OF    AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure,  or  even  estimate,  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  a  people.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  civili^tion  and 
society  rest;  the  basis  and  source  of  the  permanent  wealth  of  a  nation. 
No  people  in  history  have  made  substantial  progress  in  civilization,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  have  remained  long  prosperous,  if  they  neglected 
agriculture.  It  is  the  most  universal  of  all  arts,  the  parent  of  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  and  the  basis  of  all  other  industries,  and  without 
which  all  others  must  decay  and  perish. 

In  all  countries,  its  rudest  beginnings  have  marked  the  first  steps  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  people  from  barbarism  and  their  approach  to 
civilization  and  organized  society.  This  fact  is  fully  established  by  an- 
nually appropriating  and  expending  large  sums  and  sending  agents  to 
induce  the  savage  Indian  to  adopt  farming  instead  of  hunting  for  a  liv- 
ing, and  when  successful  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  Indian 
is  on  the  high  road  to  become  a  good  and  useful  citizen. 

Adam  was  the  first  agriculturist.    We  read  in  Genesis : 

'<  And  the  Lord  Gk>d  took  the  man  and  pot  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  drets  it 

and  to  keep  if 

• 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Egyptians  were  devoted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  Egyptian  civilization  only  took  form  and  shape  after  her  peo- 
ple learned  to  till  the  soil. 

The  Israelites  were  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  nations  of  antiquity: 
nearly  the  whole  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  it  constituted  the 
chief  source  of  their  wealth.    Nearly  every  Israelite  was  a  landowner, 
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and  literally  sat  ^*  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree."  Noah  was  a  hus- 
bandman. Abraham  had  flocks.  Job,  in  addition  to  owning  large  herds 
and  flocks,  had  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  with  which  he  plowed.  Isaac 
was  a  farmer,  and  Jacob  tended  flocks  and  herds.  David  was  a  farmer 
and  also  a  shepherd. 

The  Greeks,  though  possessing  a  sterile  soil,  gave  great  attention  to 
agriculture. 

ROME  AND    AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  early  history  of  Rome  the  people  were  thoroughly  devoted  to 
agriculture,  and  were  proud  of  it;  it  was  their  chief  source  of  wealth. 
They  were  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  it  was  during  the  period  they  paid 
the  most  attention  to  agriculture  that  they  enjoyed  the  most  substantial 
progress,  prosperity,  and  success.  The  state  allotted  to  each  citizen  a 
certain  parcel  of  land,  and  he  who  was  not  content  to  own  and  till  the 
land  was  deemed  dangerous  to  the  state  and  to  society.  One  could  not 
hold  office  unless  he  was  a  landowner  and  a  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  decline  of  agriculture,  more  than  anything 
else,  marks  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  When  her 
people  neglected  tilling  the  soil  and  tending  their  herds,  and  depended 
upon  the  neighboring  provinces  for  supplies  and  food,  her  glory  began  to 
depart. 

Cato,  distinguished  as  a  general,  statesman,  and  orator,  found  time  to 
write  books  upon  farming.  Cicero,  the  renowned  and  eloquent  orator, 
prided  himself  upon  his  agricultural  attainments.  The  agriciAtural 
literature  of  Rome  was  unsurpassed  in  its  time,  and  is  only  inferior  to 
that  of  a  few  nations  to  day. 

Cincinnatus  was  a  farmer,  and  after  having  been  chief  ruler  of  his 
country  and  one  of  its  great  generals,  returned  to  his  plow.  He  was 
called  from  thence  to  save  his  country  a  second  time,  and,  having  accom- 
plished his  high  purpose,  he  returned  to  it  again. 

In  Spain,  under-  the  Saracens,  followed  by  the  Moors,  agriculture 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  more 
modern  times.  The  revenue  from  it  alone  amounted  to  $30,000,000  per 
annum  more  than  the  combined  tevenue  of  all  the  other  monarchs  of 
Europe  at  that  time.  During  the  dark  ages,  when  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
and  other  barbarian  conquerors  overran  nearly  all  Europe,  agriculture 
was  not  only  neglected  and  abandoned,  but  it  sunk  into  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  contempt.  It  seemed  as  if  civilization  had  taken  its  flight  and 
barbarism  was  about  to  claim  the  world. 
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WHAT  AGRICULTURE   HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

About  the  fourteenth  century  agriculture  revived  and  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  began,  and,  with  its 
advance,  has  gradually  gone  on  all  over  the  world. 

Agriculture  started  England  on  her  high  road  to  prosperity  and  the 
commercial  supremacy  which  she  has  maintained  in  the  world  for  five 
hundred  years. 

Through  agriculture  a  large  part  of  Holland  was  reclaimed  from  the 
sea,  and  it  is  now  the  foundation  of  her  great  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  people  comprising  the  great  German  Empire,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  nations,  and  respected  all  over  the  world,  are  largely  devoted 
to  agriculture  and  are  greatly  indebted  to  it  for  their  wealth  and  power. 

It  has  been  the  glory  of  France  and  the  chief  occupation  of  her  people 
for  centuries,  and  through  it,  though  but  a  few  years  ago  a  conquered 
people  and  compelled  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  whose  figures  are  stagger- 
ing, but  which  was  paid  in  less  time  than  any  other  nation  ever  paid  so 
large  an  amount,  today  her  people  are  proud,  rich,  and  prosperous. 
'  It  is  agriculture  that  gives  greatness  to  Russia,  and  enables  her  to  con- 
tend for  supremacy  in  European  afiairs  and  carry  on  her  great  wars. 

Belgium  and  Switzerland,  though  small,  owe  their  prosperity  and  im- 
portance largely  to  agriculture. 

Indeed,  all  history  attests  the  fact  that  where  a  people  have  devoted 
themselves  to  agriculture  they  have  been  uniformly  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive, while  those  nations  and  the  people  who  have  abandoned  or  even 
neglected  it,  have  declined. 

The  majority  of  all  people,  in  all  times  and  ages  of  the  world,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest,  have  engagad  in  agriculture.  Presidents,  emper- 
ors, kings,  and  nobles  have  not  thought  it  a  condescension  to  be  farmers, 
but  rather  an  honor  and  a  credit.  The  greatest  names  in  our  history 
have  been  those  who  were  practical  farmers  and  devoted  to  agriculture. 
We  have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  must  remain,  a  nation  of  farm- 
ers. 

WHAT  WE  OWE  TO   AMLRICAN   FARMERS. 

From  the  time  of  the  landing  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
American  farmers  have  always  constituted  the  advance  guard  and  the 
largest  part  of  that  grand  army  of  progress  and  liberty  which  in  its  tri- 
umphant march  in  the  face  of  dangers,  trials,  privations,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  savage,  has  gradually  subdued  forests,  crossed  rivers,  and  climbed 
mountains,  until  civilization,  society,  churches,  schools,  and  happy  homes 
have  been  established  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Gulf. 
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The  American  farmers  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire  on  this 
continent,  destined,  largely  through  their  eflForts,  virtues,  industry,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  to  free  government,  to  surpass  in  substantial  glory, 
grandeur,  wealth,  progress,  ^nd  prosperity  all  the  nations  of  this  world 
and  the  achievements  of  all  history. 

Our  liberties  were  conquered  and  our  Constitution  made  mainly  by 
farmers,  and  to  them  in  any  and  every  great  crisis  we  must  look  for  the 
safe-keeping  and  protection  of  both. 

As  a  rule  the  agricultural  classes  have  always  been  devoted  to  liberty, 
peace,  and  good  order,  and  the  friends  of  established  society  and  the  ene- 
mies of  disorder,  wrong,  change,  violence,  and  unjust  revolution ;  they 
constitute  the  reserve  forces  of  conservatism  in  all  governments,  particu- 
larly in  ours. 

The  collection  of  large  populations  in  commercial  centers,  by  depleting 
the  country,  has  a  dangerous  tendency.  It  is  in  the  cities  and  these 
great  centers  that  rings,  strikes,  frauds,  trades  unions,  centralization, 
and  consolidation  are  born,  fostered,  and  best  flourish,  while  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

EMINENT  MEN   AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Washington,  called  from  his  farm  to  command  the  armies  of  the  Revo- 
lution, having  gained  our  liberties  and  started  our  Government  in  its 
grand  experiment,  against  the  unanimous  entreaties  of  his  countrymen 
to  remain  in  public  life,  returned  to  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon  and 
superintended  it  until  the  close  of  his  exemplary  and  patriotic  life,  nearly 
the  last  act  of  which  was  to  ride  over  and  inspect  his  various  fields,  and 
give  orders  concerning  the  same. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Washington  said  : 

"  I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  and  important  service  can  be  rendered  to 
any  country  than  by  improving  its  agriculture  and  its  breed  ef  useful  animals." 

And  in  his  message  to  Congress  he  more  than  once  called  attention  to 
the  great  importance  of  agriculture. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  fourth  annual  message  to  Congress  (December, 
1832),  in  speaking  of  agriculture,  says  : 

'*The  wealth  and  strength  of  a  country  are  its  population,  and  the  best  part  of  that 
population  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Independent  farmers  are  everywhere  the 
basis  of  society  and  the  true  friends  of  liberty/' 

Another  great  mind  has  said  : 

**  A.  virtnons  and  intelligent  farmer  has  attained  the  highest  estate  of  fallen  man.'' 
Mr.  Jefferson,  when  not  attending  to  his  public  duties,  spent  most  of 
his  time  upon  his  estate  at  Monticello.    He  said  that  agriculture  was 
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the  highest  calling  of  man,  the  surest  road  and  safeguard  to  a  nation's 
prosperity  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Webster,  perhaps  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyer  this  country 
ever  produced,  was  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  spent  all  of  his 
leisure  time  at  Marshfield,  where  his  great  mind  found  ample  scope  and 
occupation  in  attending  to  his  farm  and  stock. 

Mr.  Clay,  that  great  patriot  of  the  West,  who  knew  no  North,  South, 
East,  or  West,  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Ashland,  and  while  there 
devoted  his  great  talent  to  farming ;  and  when  permitted  to  retire  from 
public  life  he  returned  to  his  farm. 

That  able,  pure,  and  great  man,  Silas  Wright,  when  he  retired  from 
public  life,  went  direct  to  his  farm,  and  gave  his  personal  attention  to 
its  management ;  and  the  last  work  of  his  pen  was  to  write  an  agricul- 
tural address,  which  he  did  not  live  to  deliver.  It  is  a  proud  distinction 
to  agriculture  in  our  country  that  it  numbers  among  its  advocates  and 
followers  such  names  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison,  Jack- 
son, Webster,  Clay,  and  Wright. 

Napoleon  the  First  said  that  agriculture  was  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
empire;  and,  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  he  gave  the  subject  much  atten- 
tion and  encouragement,  and  established  in  France  a  department  of  ag- 
riculture. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that  agriculture  not  only  gives  riches  to  a  na- 
tion, but  the  only  riches  she  can  call  her  own. 

Prince  Albert,  a  model  farmer,  said  that  agriculture  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  social  state. 

Gibbon  says  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactures,  since 
the  productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art. 

THE    UNITED  STATES  AND   AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
different  occupations  in  the  United  States  at  the  last  enumerations : 


1870  (census). 

1878. 

Population. 

Numbei^ 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Totnl  over  ten  veare  ...... ...... .... . 

28,228,045 
12,505,923 
6,922,471 
2,707,421 
2,684,793 
1,191,238 

34,000,000 
15,000,000 
7,600,000 
2,900,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 

Males  in  all  econDations. ...... ....... 

Agriculture.... ..-,.. ...... ...... .... 

47.36 

21.65 

21.47 

9.62 

60.66 

MannfaotnriniF  and  mininflt. .......... 

19.33 

ProfBBsional  and  nersonal  ............ 

20.00 

Trade,  commerce,  and  trauBportation.. 

10.00 
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The  census  of  1870  gives  an  aggregate  value  of  all  personal  and  real 
property  for  that  year  of  $29,822,535,140. 

The  agricultural  interest  being  valued  at  38  per  cent,  of  all  others 
combined,  the  value  of  farms  and  property  is  $11,124,959,037. 

Value  of  farms  in  ISTO $9,262,803,861 

Valneof  farm  animals  in  1870 l,r)2r),276,747 

Value  of  farm  implements  in  1870 336,879,429 

Total - §11,124,959,037 

In  the  United  States  about  half,  or  twenty-three  millions,  of  the  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  is  the  fundamental  business  of  the 
country,  the  leading  commercial  interest,  and  the  most  important  home 
industry.  We  are  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  because  of  the  vast  area  of 
our  soil  and  its  great  fertility,  we  must  remain  sd.  Our  agricultural 
products  not  only  support  our  people,  but  pay  for  what  we  buy  abroad; 
they  furnish  our  greatest  source  of  revenue,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  the  balance  of  trade  now  being  largely  in  our  favor,  and  that  our 
bonds  and  other  indebtedness  held  abroad  are  so  rapidly  coming  home. 
Ordinarily,  upon  the  results  of  our  crops  hinge  our  prosperity  for  a  given 
year  or  period.  If  the  crops  are  good,  business  is  good ;  if  short,  business 
is  dull. 

The  crops  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  moneyed  operations 
of  the  people,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  bankers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants— in  fact,  all  classes  of  business  men — watch,  if  possible,  with 
more  interest  and  concern  the  growth  and  gathering  of  the  crops  than 
the  farmer  who  sows  and  reaps  them.  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  that  one- 
half  of  our  old  war  debt  was  paid  through  the  products  of  agriculture, 
and  it  is  through  them  mainly  that  our  new  war  and  other  debts  have 
been  and  must  be  paid.  If  the  farmers,  for  a  given  year,  should  only 
raise  enough  for  their  own  support,  the  consequences  to  the  other  classes 
would  be  almost  ruinous ;  and  if  the  crops  should  absolutely  fail  for  a 
year,  the  ruin  and  the  starvation  that  would  follow  would  be  beyond 
description. 

We  have  rich  gold  and  silver  mines,  inexhaustible  iron,  coal,  copper, 
and  lead  mines,  great  salt  and  petroleum  wells,  large  forests  of  timber ; 
but  none  of  these,  nor  all  combined,  are  equal  to  agriculture.  Not  only 
are  the  people  of  the  United  States  interested  in  American  agriculture, 
and  dependent  upon  it  for  support,  for  revenue,  and  for  prosperity,  but 
the  whole  world,  because  America  is  the  granary  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States,  a  more  general  and  better  interest  is  being 
awakened  in  agriculture ;  its  importance  is  fast  becoming  better  under- 
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stood  and  appreciated ;  the  people  are  beginning  to  learn  and  understand 
that  mainly  to  agriculture,  now  and  in  the  great  future,  we  must  look 
for  our  prosperity  as  a  nation.  It  is  not  so  much  discredited  and  aban- 
doned for  the  overcrowded  professions  and  cities,  for  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  for  clerkships,  now  as  in  times  past. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  official  sources,  will  serve  to  show 
what  agriculture  has  done,  and  is  doing,  for  the  country.  An  official 
statement  of  the  Treasury  Department,  dated  January  1,  1879,  shows 
that— 

The  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30, 1877,  were. .  $482,292,984 
And  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30,  1878,  were 430,661,998 

Decrease  of  imports $51,630,986 

The  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30, 1878,  were..  $739,971,7.39 
And  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30, 1877,  were 623,016,613 

Increase  of  exports $116,955,126 


The  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November  30,  1878 739,971,739 

The  imports  for  the  same  period 430,661,998 

Exports  over  imports 309,309,741 

This  is  a  good  showing  in  round  numbers  during  1878.  We  bought 
$6,000,000  less  and  sold  $116,000,000  more  than  we  did  in  1877,  and  we 
sold  $309,000,000  more  than  we  bought.  This  is  principally  owing  to 
agriculture. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  dated  September,  1878,  speaks  well  for  agriculture  : 

Statement  $howing  (he  value  and  per  oentage  of  agricultural  products  (including  products  of  Ike 
forest)  exported  from  the  United  States  for  each  year  from  1850  to  lo78. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

•J 

i 

Total  exports  of 
agrionltural  pro- 
ducts. 

Percentage  of  ag- 
ricultural   pro- 
ducts  to    total 
domestic  exports. 

1850       

$136,946,912 
196,689,718 
192,368,984 
213,417,697 
252,047,806 
246,708,553 
310,586,330 
338,985,065 
293,758,279 
335,894,383 
373,189,274 
228,699,486 
213,069,519 

$123,825,808 
165,828,736 
144,037,465 
176,589,418 
195,258,953 
175,385,328 
248,091,084 
260,139,925 
232,478,953 
258,449/J90 
295,001,484 
180,516,442 
160,821,597 

90.44 

1651 

85.69 

1852 

74.85 

1853 

82.74 

1854       

77.48 

1855 

71.09 

1856 

79.91 

1857 

76.76 

1858 

*     .79.49 

1859 

76.96 

I860 - 

78.61 

1861 

82.46 

1862 

75.50 
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8tat$mmU  Bhawing  the  value  and  percentage  of  agrUmlturdl  produoto— Continned. 


Tear  ending  Jane  30~ 

|i 

Totar  exports  of 
agricoltnral  pro- 
ducts. 

Percentage  of  ag- 
ricnltaral    pro- 
dacts   to   total 
domestic  exports. 

1863 

$305,884,996 
320,035,199 
323,743,187 
550,684,277 
438,577,312 
454,301,713 
413,961,115 
499,092,143 
562,518.651 
54if, 219,7 18 
649,132,563 
693,039,054 
643,094,767 
644,956,406 
676,115,592 
722,811,815 

$215,273,568 
183,356,276 
207,232,749 
416,157,242 
330,413,246 
319,004,531 
311,756,665 
391,269,60{> 
397,963,220 
407,141,706 
493,962,697 
550,043,638 
479,t-93,212 
514,339,866 
517,737,998 
592,475,813 

70.36 

1804 

57.29 

1865 

64.01 

1866 

75.58 

1867 

75.35 

1868 

1869 

70.22 
7532 

1870 

79.01 

1871 

70.75 

1872 

74.13 

1873 

76.00 

1874 

79.37 

1875 

74.63 

1876 

81.30 

1877 

76.58 

1878 

81.98 

This  statement  shows  that  in  1878  our  agricultural  products,  including 
forest,  were  about  82  per  cent.,  and  since  1850  they  have  averaged  about 
74  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports. 

The  annual  production  and  yalu^  of  cereals  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1877  are  given  in  the  following  table  from  official  sources  : 


THE   CEBEAL   CROPS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Stakment  ehmoing  the  annual  productionf  acreage,  total  value,  value  per  hushelf  yield  per  acre, 
and  value  per  acre  of  the  cereal  crepe  of  the  United  StateSf  from  1868  to  1877,  indueive. 

CORN. 


Year. 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1^77 

Totals.... 

Averages. 


Total  produc- 
tion. 


Buehele, 

906,527,000 

847,320,000 

1,094,255,000 

991,898,000 

1,092,719  000 

932,274,000 

850,148,500 

1,321,069,000 

1,283,827,000 

1,342,558,000 


10,689,595,500 


1,068,959,550 


Total  area. 


Acres. 
34,887,246 
37,103,245 
38,646,977 
34,091,137 
35,526,836 
39,197,148 
41,036,918 
44,841,371 
49,083,364 
50,369,113 


404,733,355 


40,473,335 


Total  yalne 
of  crop. 


$569,512,460 
658,532,700 
601,839,030 
478,275,900 
435,149.290 
447,183,020 
550,043,080 
555,445,930 
475,491,210 
480,643,400 


$5,252,116,020 


$525,211,602 


I 

M 

t 

I 


Cents, 
62.8 
75.3 

54:9 

48.2 
39.8 
48.0 
64.7 
42.0 
37.0 
35.8 


49.1 


s 

I 


Bush. 
25.9 
23.5 
28.3 
20.1 
30.7 
23.8 
20.7 
29.4 
26.1 
26.6 


26.4 


I 


$16  32 
17  74 
15  57 
14  02 
12.24 

11  41 
13  40 

12  38 
9  69 
9  54 


$12  97 
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Year. 

Total  prodoc- 
tioD. 

Total  area. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

1 

i 

t 
1 

1868 

Bushels, 
2-24,036,600 
260,146,900 
235,881,700 
230,722,400 
249,997,100 
281,254,700 
308,102,700 
292,136,000 
289,356,500 
3t>4,l94,146 

Acreo, 
18,460,132 
19,181,004 
1^,992,591 
19,943,t93 
20,858,359 
22,171,676 
24,967,027 
26,381,512 
27,6-27,021 
26,277,548 

$319,195,290 
244.924,120 
245,805,045 
290,411,8-20 
310,180,375 
3-23,591,805 
591,107,-9> 
294,580,990 
300,259,300 
391,695,779 

Cents. 
142  4 

941 
104  2 
125.8 
124  0 
115.0 

94.4 
100.0 
103.7 
108.2 

Bush, 
12  4 
13.5 
12.4 
11.5 
11.9 
12.7 
12.3 
11.0 
10  4 
13.9 

$17  29 
12  76 

1869 

1870 

12  94 

1871 

14  56 

1872 

14  87 

Ib73 

14  59 

J874 

11  66 

1875 

11  16 

1876 

10  86 

1877 

15  68 

Totals 

2,735.831,746 

224,860,768 

13,014.815.419 

..• 

Averages... 

273,583,174 

22,486,076 

^301,481,541 

110.2 

12.12 

$13  40 

RYE. 


Year. 

Total  prodnc- 
tiun. 

Total  area. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

i 

s 

-a 

1 

.8. 

< 

s 

1868 

Bushels. 
22,504,800 
22,527,900 
15,473,600 
15,365,500 
14,888,600 
15,142,000 
14,990,900 
17,722,100 
20,374,800 
21,170,100 

Acres, 
1,651,321 
1,657,584 
1,176,137 
1,069.531 
1,048,654 
1,150,355 
1,116,716 
1,.359.788 
1,468,374 
1,412,902 

28,683,677 
21,877,294 
12,6l2,(i05 
12,145.646 
11,363,693 
1I,F48,126 
12,870,411 
13,631,900 
13,635,826 
12,542,895 

Cents, 
127.4 
97.1 
81.5 
79.0 
76.3 
76.2 
85.8 
76.9 
66.9 
59.2 

Bush. 
13.6 
13.5 
13.1 
14.3 
14.1 
13.1 
13  4 
130 
138 
14.9 

$17  37 

1869 

13  19 

1870 

11  72 

1871 

10  35 

1872 

10  83 

1873 

10  04 

1874 

11  62 

1875 

10  02 

1876 

9  28 

1877 

8  87 

Totals 

180,160,300 

13,111,362 

$150,912,073 

Averages... 

18,016,030 

1,111,130 

$15,091,207 

83.7 

13.7 

$1151 
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Year. 

Total 
production. 

Total  area. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

S    • 
1 

M 

> 

< 

186S 1.. 

Bushels. 
254,960.800 
288,334.000 
247,277,400 
255,743,000 
£71,747,000 
270,340,000 
240,369,000 
354,317,500 
320,884,000 
406,394,000 

Acres. 

9.6'>5.736 

9,461,441 

8.702,395 

8,365,809 

9.000.7h9 

9,751,700 

10,897,412 

11,915,075 

13,358,908 

12.826,148 

|142.4S4,910 
137,347,900 
107,136,710 
102.570,030 
91,315,710 
101,17S750 
125,047,530 
129,499,930 
112,865,900 
118,661,550 

Cents. 
55.9 
47.6 
43  3 
40.1 
3:J6 
37.4 
52.0 
36.5 
35.1 
29.2 

Bushels. 
26  3 
304 
21.1 
30.5 
30.1 
27.7 
220 
29.7 
24  0 
316 

$14  74 
14  61 

1869 

1»70 

12  18 

1871 

12  26 

1872 

10  14 

1873 

10  37 

1874 

11  47 

1875 

10  86 

1876 

8  44 

1877 

9  25 

Total 

2,910,366,700 

104,035,393 

11,168,105,920 

* 

Average.... 

291,036,670 

10,403,539 

$116,810,592 

40.1 

28.U 

$11  22 

B4RLVY. 


Year. 

Totall 
production. 

Total  area. 

TotAl  value 
of  crop. 

i 
1 

fa 

s. 

I 

> 

1868 

Bushels. 

2Afc9<),100 

28,652.200 

26.295,400 

16,818,500 

2i;,846,400 

32.044.490 

32,.552,f>00 

39,908.600 

38,710,.'>(i0 

34,441,400 

Acres, 

9;J7,498 
1,025.795 
1.108.924 
1.177,666 
1.397.08i 
1,:^,106 
1,580.626 
1,789,902 
1.766,511 
l,614,(i54 

$29.^09,931 
2;i3-57.9u9 
22.244  584 
21.541,777 
19,837,773 
29.:i33,529 
29,983,769 
29.952,082 
25,735,110 
22,0:8,044 

Cents. 
130.2 
81.6 
^4  5 
80  6 
73.8 
91.5 
92.1 
fell 
664 
63.9 

Bushels. 
24  4 
27  9 
23.7 
226 
19.2 
23  1 
20  6 
20.6 
219 
21.3 

$31  79 

1869 

22  79 

Ie70 

20  65 

1871 

18  29 

1872 

14  19 

1^73 

21  15 

1874 

IS  90 

1875 

16  73 

1876 

14  56 

1877 

13  6^ 

Total 

306,066,091 

13,785,764 

$253,854,f.0') 

Average.... 

30,606,609 

1,378,576 

$.'5,385,450 

8^.9 

22.2 

$18  41 
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BUCKWHEAT. 


Year. 

Total 
prodaotion. 

Total  area. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

i 

s 

I 

h 

< 

1868 

1869 

Bushels, 

19,863,700 

17,431,100 
9,841,500 
8,328,700 
8,133,500 
7,837,700 
8,016,600 

10,082,100 
9,668,800 

10,177,000 

Acres, 
1,113,993 
1,028,693 
536,992 
413,915 
448,497 
454,152 
452,590 
575,530 
666,441 
649,923 

120,814,315 
15,814,265 
7,725,044 
6,900,268 
6,747,618 
6,382,043 
6,477,885 
7,166,267 
7,021,498 
6,998,810 

Cents. 

104.8 

90.7 

78.4 
82.8 
82.9 
81.4 
80.8 
71.0 
72  6 
68.7 

BusheU. 
17.8 
169 
18.3 
20.1 
18.1 
17.2 
17.7 
17.5 
14.5 
15.6 

$18  68 
15  37 

1870 

14  38 

1871 

16  67 

1872 

15  04 

1873 

14  05 

1874 

1875 

14  31 
12  45 

1876 

10  53 

1877 

10  76 

Totals 

109,380,700 

6,340.726 

$92,048,013 

Average.... 

10,938,070 

634,072 

19,204,801 

84.1 

17.2 

114  15 

lotal  cereal  products  of  the  United  States. 


Year. 

Total 
prodaotion. 

Total  area. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

1868  

Bushels. 

1, 00 

1.                00 
1,                00 
1,                00 
1,                00 

1,  91 
1                  00 

2.  00 

1,  00 

2,  46 

Acres. 
66,715,926 
69,457,762 
69,251,016 
65,061,951 
68,280,197 
74,112,137 
80,051,289 
86.863,178 
93,920,619 
93,150,288 

$1,110,500,583 

1869  

1,101,884,188 
997,423,018 

1870  

1871   

911,845,441 

1872  

874,594,459 

1873 

919,217,273 

1874   

1,015,530,570 

1875   

1,030,277,099 

1676  

935,008,844 

1877   

1,035,570,478 

Totals 

16,931,401,037 

766,867,363 

$9,931,851,953 

Average  ...•. 

1,693,140,103 

76,686,736 

$993,185,l8S 
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This  table  shows  the  average  bushels  and  value  per  annum  for  ten 
years,  1868  to  1878,  as  follows : 


Prodaots. 

Bashels. 

Value. 

Com    .. 

1,068,959,550 

273,583,174 

18,016,030 

291,036,670 

30,606,609 

10,938,070 

$525,211,602 

Wheat 

301,481,541 

Rye 

15,091,207 

Oats 

116,810,592 

Barley -....-- 

25,385,450 

Buckwheat 

9,204,801 

These  figures  are  of  great  importance  and  value,  and  show  the  enor- 
mous amount  in  bushels  and  dollars  of  one  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  following  official  statement,  dated  November  14,  1878,  shows  the 
amount  of  our  exports  exclusively  agricultural,  from  1875  to  1878  : 


Statement  showing  the  currency  value  of  the  agricultural  products  herein  mentionedt  exported 
from  the  United  States  during  the  years  ending  June  :iO,  1875,  to  1878,  inclusive. 


Prodnots. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Animals,  liviDg: 
Hogs 

$739,215 

1,103,085 

242,031 

356,828 

183,898 
47,448 

$670,042 

1,110,703 

246,964 

224,860 

171,101 

24,617 

$699,180 

1,593,080 

301,134 

478,4:U 

234,4-0 

I8,i«9:. 

$267,259 

Horned  cattle 

3.896,818 

Horses •• 

798,723 

Mules 

501,513 

Sheep 

333,499 

AH  other,  and  fowls 

46,841 

Total  animals  living ......... 

2,672,505 

2.436,287 

3,325,203 

5,844,653 

Animal  oils : 
Lard  oU 

147,384 
12,515 

149,156 
24,49d 

281, r)-)  I 
U>,T:i0 

994,440 

Neatsfoot  and  other  animal  oils.. 

17,447 

Total  animal  oils 

159,899 

173,654 

30'l.271 

1,011,887 

Provisions : 
Bacon  and  hams................. 

28,612,613 

39,664,456 

49,512,412 

4,552,523 

2,950,952 

4,424,616 

12,700,627 

123,801 

8,429 

25,562,665 

3,939,977 

36,480 

6,296,414 

51,752,068 

5,009,856 

2,973,234 

3,931.822 

14,103,529 

128,284 

14,880 

Beef,  fresh 

Beef,  salted  or  cured ............. 

4,197,956 

1,506,996 

13,a'S9,603 

123,565 

8,743 

22,900,522 

735,112 

3,186,304 

1,109,496 

12,270,083 

118,549 

8,300 

22,429,485 

998,052 

Batter 

Cheese 

Condensed  milk  ................. 

EfirffS 

Lard 

30,014,254 

Meats,  preserved  ................ 

5,102,625 
9,272 

Mutton,  fresh 

Pork 

5,671,495 

5,744,022 

4,913,657 

Total  provisions............... 

77,416.605 

85,528,747 

110,108,896 

117.953.481 
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Statement  shotcing  currency  value  of  agricultural  produete  herein  n\entloned,  etc-^Cov  tinvied. 


Prodnots. 


Hides  and  skins,  other  than  far 

Tallow 

BuD4?8  and  bone-dust 

Hair 

Total    animals  and  their   pro- 
dncts.... 

Bread  and  breadstnffs : 

Barley 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Indian  corn 

Indian  com  meal 

Oats 

Rye 

Rve  flour..... 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Other  small  grain  and  pulse 

Maizena,  farina,  aijd  all  othei 
preparations  of  bieadstoffii  used 
lor  food 

Total  bread  and  breadstufls 

Fruits: 

Apples,  dried 

Apples,  green  or  ripe 

Other  fruit,  green,  ripe,  or  dried.. 
Preserved  in  cai.s  or  otherwise... 

Total  fruits 

Seeds: 
Cotton 

Flaxseed  or  linseed 

Clover,  timothy,  garden,  and  all 
other 

Total  seeds 

Textiles : 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool,  raw. 

Hemp,  raw 

Total  textiles 

Vegetable  oil  and  oil- cake : 

Cotton- seed 

Linseed 

Oil -cake 

Total  vegetable  oils    and    oil- 
cake  

Mi^'rellaneous : 

Ginseng 

Hay 

H«»P8 

Eice 


1875. 


♦4,729,725 
42S),r)9d 


10.983.772 


61.40S 

610,00i 

24,45H,y.J7 

l,2.»0,r>3:3 

21K>,r>37 

204,51)0 

54,964 

59,r)07,H6.< 

23,712,440 

fc04,iy3 


364,708 


lll,4fH,265 


326,19.*^ 
722,247 
269,632 
315,931 


1,(»34,003 


63,12S 
137 

1,227,7.50 


1,-291^015 


190,638,625 
Gi,754 
21,856 


190,723.235 


2in,640 

30,()89 

5,13t^,30U 


5,3a5,629 


658,926 

110,225 

1,2^6,501 

19,831 


1876. 


12,905,921 

6,734,378 

r,9,15y 

310,761 


10,020,219 


210.586 

6:^2.5h0 

33,265,2-0 

1,305,027 

5-H.,5rt3 

480,0r3 

39.054 

68,3-2,^99 

24,433.470 

1,136,515 


707,478 


13l,lol,r55 


67,915 
221,764 
210,177 
327,432 


827,27?- 


69,605 
257 

1,348,750 


1,418.612 


192,659,262 

13,1-45 

8,318 


ll>2,681,4i5 


146,135 

23.770 

5,774,585 


5,944,490 


646  9.-4 

134  017 

1,384.521 

30,918 


1877. 


$2,4-0,427 

7,'«8J,616 

12l.4i«3 

338,407 


10.824,023 


70^541 

62^,034 

41,6.1,245 

1,511,152 

1,150,6-6 

1,822  9ii(J 

39,672 

47,135..^«i2 

21,663,947 

876,665 


650,206 


U7,^06,6:6 


920,292 
9p6,H2 
26^^,282 
762,344 

2.<^3r,030 


130,062 

8 

3,403,685 
3,533.755 


171,118,508 
26,446 
12,182 


171.157.136 


842,248 

43,435 

4,81ti,145 


5,703,P28 


562,26ft 

116.936 

2,305,:i55 

78,11-^ 


1878, 


$1,28«?,840 

G,695.:n7 

78.9c9 

361,348 


8.422,554 


2,565,736 

7311,317 

48,010,358 

1.3.J6,lo7 

1,V77,920 

.I,05l,7;i9 

30,775 

96,872,016 

25,095,721 

l,U77,43i 


1,709,639 


l'J|,777,84l 


2^0,085 
38<;,2Gl 
29(1,310 
435,450 


1,378,106 


179,602 
437 

2,085,887 


2,265,926 


180,031.484 
9.i,:ir»8 
ltf,2l0 


180,143.0.V2 


2,514,320 

27.2  <2 

5,095.163 


7,636,715 


497,247 

I4l,:i40 

2,i:.2,H7.3 

33,953 
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Sfatement  §homng  currency  value  of  agricultural  products  herein  mentioned^  etc. — Continued  . 


Prodaots. 

1675. 

1876. 

1677. 

1878. 

MiPcellaneoDs—continoed : 
Tobacoo-leaf  .... ...... .... .... . . 

$25,241,549 

52-^,18i 

51,2o9 

169,325 

791,197 

28.850,095 

122,737,383 

431,443 

54,015 

133,272 

665,202 

26,2l7,72a 

128,825,521 

533,187 

4-,08l 

116,518 

1,154^437 

124,80.3,165 

541,.^93 

44,522 

138509 

1,251,534 

P*  tatofs 

Oiiious ............ .............. 

Other  vegetables,  raw,  prepared, 
aud  preserved 

All  other  agricaltaral  products  an 
eDUiiierated  ................... 

Total  valoe  of  miscellaneoas... 

33.740,415 

29,(:04,736 

Total  valne  ^f  agricnltarnl  pro 
ducts  included  in  this  Sched- 
ule  

Total  value  of  exports  of  domes 
tic  mercbandise  ............. 

430,575,923 
559,237,638 

77.00 

4C6,429,995 
594,917,715 

76.72 

459,439,233 
632,980,854 

72.59 

536,033,951 
695,749,930 

Per  ceLt.  of  agricultural    pro- 
ducts  to    total  domestic    ex 
ports. 

77.05 

For  the  .year  1878  our  exports  from  agriculture  alone  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of $536,038,951 

While  our  entire  expoiti  from  all  other  sources,  inoludiog  agriculture,  for 
18:8,  amount  to 695,749,930 

Total  exports,  less  agriculture $159,710,979 

This  shows  that  agriculture  furnished  full  three-fourths  of  our  entire 
exports,  and  amounted  to  more  in  dollars  than  our  imports. 

These  statements  establish  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  pas};,  we  have 
mainly  depended  upon  agriculture,  so,  in  the  future,  we  must  look  to  it 
for  our  support  and  ability  to  pay  for  what  we  purchase  abroad,  as  also 
the  payment  of  our  foreign  debt  and  interest. 

COTTON. 

The  soil  of  some  of  our  States  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cot- 
ton that  we  are  the  chief  producer  of  the  world,  and  must  remain  so.  It 
constitutes  the  largest  factor  in  our  exports,  bringing  us  since  1865  an 
average  of  more  than  $200,000,000  per  annum,  or  more  than  two  and  a 
half  billions  for  the  thirteen  years — which  is  more  than  our  national 
debt.  Without  cotton  our  foreign  trade  would  have  been  largely  against 
us.  There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  the  production  will  increase  from 
year  to  year.  This  large  amount  is  part  of  the  aid  and  contribution  the 
Southern  States  bring  to  us  in  restoring  prosperity  to  the  whole  country. 

BREADSTUFFS,   INCLUDING  ALL   CEREALS, 

Constitute  the  next  largest  item   in  our  exports,  yielding  last  year 
$181,777,841,  and  an  average  since  1866  of  near  $1C0,C00,000  per  annum. 
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ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,   INCLUDING   CATTLE   AND   HOGS, 

Rank  next  in  exports,  and  amounted  last  year  to  $133,232,575,  an  aver- 
age for  the  last  decade  of  about  $80,000,000  per  annum.  For  this  and 
breadstuflfs  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  West. 

BUTTER  AND   CHEESE. 

This  is  an  important  farming  and  agricultural  interest  which  has  not 
hitherto  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  one  that  is  fast  growing 
in  our  country.  It  is  estimated  that  last  year  the  total  production  of 
cheese  was  350,000,000  pounds,  and  of  butter  1,500,000,000  pounds ;  esti- 
mated value  of  both  being  about  $350,000,000.  This  is  the  contribution 
of  the  whole  country,  and  is  the  leading  agricultural  interest  next  to 
corn,  being  only  one-fourth  less  in  value,  one-third  more  than  cotton 
and  one-seventh  more  than  the  hay  crop.  The  exports  for  1878  were :' 
cheese,  $14,103,529;  butter,  $3,931,822. 

The  number  of  cows  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about 
12,500,000 — over  six  times  the  number  in  Great  Britain,  and  twice  the 
number  in  France. 

VALUE   OF   FARM   PRODUCTS   AND  EXPORTS. 

The  following  statements,  also  from  oflBcial  sources,  show  the  value  of 
farm  products,  and  exports  of  the  same,  as  also  estimated  value  of  farm 
animals,  and  increase  in  the  exports  of  some  of  the  leading  products,  for 
1876  and  1877 : 


Value  of  farm  products  and  exports  of  the  eame,  and  ratio  of  exports  to  total  produetioHf  for 

1876  and  lb77. 


1876. 

Prodacts. 

Total  values. 

• 

Value  of 

exports  to 

June  30, 1877. 

|g 

Indian  com ................................. 

$475,491,000 

300,259,000 

13,636,000 

112,866,000 

25,73.>,000 

229,445,000 

$43,000,000 

69,000.000 

1,850,000 

1,230,000 

708,000 

171,000,000 

9.0 

Wheat 

22.9 

Eye 

13.6 

Oats 

1.1 

Barley 

2.7 

Cotton 

74.6 

Totals 

$1,157,432,000 

83,861,000 

300,901,000 

$286,788,000 

24.8 

Potatoes ---  •••. 

Hay 

Grand  total  -..-.- ...... ............ 

$1,542,194,000 
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Produots. 


Total  yalnes. 


Value  of 

exporta  to 

June  30, 1878, 


Is 


lodian  corn 

Wheat 

Bye 

Oats 

Barley 

Cotton 

Totals 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Qrand  total 


$480,643,000 

394,696,000 

12,543,000 

118,662.000 

22,029,000 

215.000,000 


$49,365,000 

122,000,000 

3,082,000 

1,278,000 

2,566,000 

180,000,000 


$1,243,573,000 

76,249,000 

271,935,000 


$358,291,000 


10.3 
30.9 
24.6 
1.1 
11.6 
83.7 


$1,591,757,000 


Estimated  values  of  farm  animah. 


Classes  of  stock. 

1876. 

1877. 

Horses  ....•....•.• ---. 

$610,000,000 

615,000,000 

81,000,000 

171,000,000 

$600,000,000 

628*000,000 

80,600,000 

160,839,000 

Cattle  

Sheep  ...... ...— 

Hogs  ..•••....       -  -  

Totals.., 

$1,477,000,000 

$1,469,439,000 

Value  of  agricultural  exports. 


Products. 

1876. 

1877. 

Animals  and  animal  nrodnct-s  «.***t  -^--t 

$113,941,509 

131,212,471 

200,382,240 

21,620.486 

46,079,567 

$140,564,066 
118,126,940 
183.253.248 

Breadstnfifs ... ....... 

Cotton -. 

Wood 

23.422  966 

Miscellaneous  .....•••...••........... ........ ........ 

58,652,719 

Totals 

$513,236,273 

$524,019,939 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  principal  items,  showing  the  in- 
crease of  exports  of  1878  over  the  year  1877: 

Increase  in  homed  cattle $2,303,708 

Increase  in  barley 1,857,000 

Increase  in  corn 6,409,000 

Increase  in  wheat  and  flour 53,164,000 

Increase  in  cotton 8,381,000 

Increase  in  bacon 2,237,000 

Increase  in  cheese 1,402,000 

Increase  in  lard 4,451,000 

Increase  in  preserved  meats 1,160,000 
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These  tables  speak  volumes  for  agriculture,  and  show  a  great  increase 
in  the  last  few  years. 

POPULATIOx^. 

Prance,  with  an  area  of  201,000  square  miles,  has  a  population  of  about 
36,000,000,  or  182  persons  to  the  square  mdle.  At  the  last  census  Texas, 
with  an  area  of  274,000  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  less  than 
1,000,000,  or  about  4  people  to  the  square  mile,  while  her  soil  and  climate 
is  equal,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  France  or  any  other  country. 

Belgium,  with  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles,  has  a  population  of 
6,336,634,  or  about  469  people  to  the  square  mile,  while  we  have  a  dozen 
States  with  a  larger  area,  equally  fertile  soil,  and  better  climate,  with 
less  than  20  people  to  the  square  mile. 

Germany,  with  an  area  of  212,091  square  miles,  has  a  population  of 
42,727,3C0,  or  about  200  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Great  Britain  and  islands,  with  a  population  of  31,628,338,  has  an  area 
of  121,230  square  miles,  or  about  268  persDns  to  the  square  mile. 

The  United  States,  with  an  area  of  3,603,884  square  miles,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  45,000,000,  or  13  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  if  we 
take  the  States  only,  and  exclude  the  Territories,  the  population  is  22 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

We  have  more  than  2,000,000  000  acres  of  land,  with  a  soil  and  climate 
unsurpassed,  and  adapted  to  the  production  of  almost  everything  neces- 
sary to  ihe  wants  and  comfort  of  mankind,  three-fourths  of  which  can  be 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  much  of  it — indeed  more  than  one- 
half— can  be  purchased  for  less  than  the  rental  value  per  acre  for  a 
single  year  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

These,  figures  show  that  we  have  ample  territory,  with  agricultural 
facilities  to  support  a  population  of  many  hundred  millions^  and  then  not 
be  so  densely  populated  as  the  countries  above  named. 

In  substantial  prosperity  and  progress,  in  all  that  makes  a  nation 
great,  we  must  soon  take  the  lead  of  all  other  countries;  and  New  York, 
supported  by  our  vast  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
resources,  at  no  distant  day  ought  to  and  will  be  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial center  of  the  world,  as  London  is  to  day. 

This  piospect  should  stimulate  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  which  must  contribute  so  largely  to  this  result.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that,  instead  of  doing  so,  the  tendency  and  effect 
of  our  national  legislation  has  been  to  encourage  other  industries  and 
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the  building  up  of  towns  and  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  soil,  the  mine, 
and  commerce. 

Several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  now  overcrowded  with  people, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  they  can  long  support  the  increasing 
population.  There  is  trouble  to-day  in  England  and  Germany  from  this 
source. 

Lord  Derby,  in  a  recent  address  made  at  Liverpool  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  depression  in  England,  stated  in  substance,  "after  much  re- 
flection," that  England  could  not  afford  to  pay  large  sums  for  food  to 
America  and  other  countries  and  compete  with  them  in  manufactures, 
and  advised  as  a  remedy  wholesale  emigration  to  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

While  we  do  not  want  the  paupers  from  other  countries,  yet  we  have 
ample  farming  lands  and  room  for  all  persons  devoted  to  honest  in- 
dustry. 

TARIFF  AND  OinER  LEGISLATION  AGAINST  THE  FARMER. 

The  duty  on  articles  used  by  farmers  averages  about  42J  per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Oq  iron  and  steel  it  is  from 35  to  50 

Leather  25 

Cbina  and  earthen  ware 40  to  50 

nosiery 35  to  GO 

Hats,  bonnets,  etc 40 

Carpets 50  to  68 

Salt CO 

Ready-made  olothing 50  to  CO 

The  farmer  pays  the  above  duties  and  many  more,  and  the  eastern  or 
manufacturiog  States  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit. 

Then,  again,  most  all  the  internal  revenue  comes  from  the  tax  on  two 
items  of  agricultural  products,  one  produced  directly  and  the  other  in- 
directly from  the  soil. 

The  revenue  from  the  tax  on  tobacco  in  1878  was  $40,091,754  67; 
spirits  and  liquors,  $60,357,867.58— total,  $110,459,622.25;  and  this  comes 
almost  entirely  from  the  southern  and  western  States. 

In  1877  Virginia  paid  internal  revenue  tax  to  the  amount  of  $7,932,220, 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  the  New  England  States  com- 
bined paid,  and  West  Virginia  paid  $161,030.50,  which  is  more  than  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  together  paid. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  from  tobacco  and  spirits  in  the 
States  named,  for  the  year  1878 : 


States. 


Spirits. 


Tobacco. 


Aggregate 
receipts. 


CoDneoticat .... 

Illinois 

Kentacky 

Maine 

Massachosetts .. 
New  Hampshire 

Ohio 

Khode  Island  ... 

Yermont 

Virginia 


|S70,328  89 

16.072,539  33 

4,866,480  32 

15,217  42 

1,055,739  29 

&'>,144  06 

10,127,172  80 

39,072  21 

11,752  32 

302,580  21 


$156,348  63 
2,829,805  58 
1,746418  21 

46,356  84 
693,925  63 

30,572  51 
3,476,501  63 

63,254  00 

23,348  14 
6,145,442  85 


$580,335  59 

19,668,791  32 

6,8:^0,614  15 

70,695  78 

2,424,363  77 

228,188  11 

14,770,506  37 

246.759  65 

44,339  49 

6,501,730  29 


This  tax  is  mainly  paid  by  a^icultural  States,  as  the  above  table- 
shows,  and  falls  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  farmer,  while  manufactures 
and  other  industries  of  the  non-agricultural  States  are  aided  by  protection 
nt  the  expense  of  the  former. 

So  in  one  way  or  another  the  burdens  of  taxation  fall  heaviest  on  the 
farmer  and  agricultural  interests,  against  which  there  should  be  some  reliefl 

AID  RENDERED  BY  DIFFERENT  GOVERNMENTS  TO  AGRICULTURB. 

From  reliable  sources  we  learn  there  was  expended,  for  the  year  1877, 
by  some  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  in  aid  of  agriculture,  the  follow- 
ing sums: 

Austria  and  Hongary £1,099,025  or  $5,495,125 

France,  for  agricnlture  and  commerce 110,672,050  francs  or  $20,534,410 

Prussia 10,459,343  marks  or   $2,612,340 

Italy,  for  agricultural  and  commerce 10,863,981  livres  or   $2,715,995 

Russia,  for  agriculture  and  public  lands 18,434,912  rubles  or  $14,826,184 

Great  Britain £159,118  or       $795,590 

Sweden $651,737 

United  States $17,4686 

The  following  appropriations  for  the  years  named  will  be  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate the  difference  in  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  General  Government : 


Departments. 


Department  of  State 

Treasury  Department 

War  Department 

Navy  Department 

Interior  Department 

Post-Office  Department  . . . . 

Department  of  Justice ...... 

Department  of  Agriculture 


1877. 


$1,377,428  43 

163,015,647  68 

39,251,271  81 

13,115,176  55 

37,673,054  12 

6,422,283  49 

3,364,343  31 

174,686  96 


1878. 


$1,353,807  50 

159,222,392  61 

4,245,628  00 

13,745,422  90 

36,674,573  32 

3,469,045  00 

3,424,950  00 

188,640  00 


1879. 


$7,134,325  64 

167,122  213  75 

68,263,792  48 

20,684,492  83 

38,245,551  74 

7,295.389  96 

3,918,913  94 

204,900  00 
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These  figures  show  how  liberally  the  prosperous  and  progressive 
European  governments  aid  and  encourage  agriculture  and  how  little 
we  do  for  this  great  interest.  Russia,  our  great  and  principal  agricul- 
tural rival,  spends  in  support  of  agriculture  and  in  respect  of  her  public 
lands,  more  than  seventy  times  as  much  as  the  United  States,  and  the 
little  kingdom  of  Sweden  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  this  great 
nation. 

We  have  what  is  called  a  department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  commis- 
sioner at  its  head,  whose  salary  is  $3,000  per  annum,  and  the  next  highest 
salary  is  $1,900,  while  there  are  a  large  number  of  employes  in  other  de- 
partments whose  chiefs  of  divisions  or  heads  of  bureaus  receive  from 
$3,000  to  $6,000  salary  per  annum.  The  salaries  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment are  either  too  low  or  the  others  are  too  high. 

In  the  Senate  the  Commitee  on  Agriculture  is  composed  of  five,  while 
most  of  the  other  committees  have  from  seven  to  nine  members.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  nine  and  on  Railroads  eleven  members. 
Why  should  not  the  Commitee  on  Agriculture  be  made  equal  to  any 
committee  of  the  Senate?  The  slender  aid  we  render  in  the  way  of 
appropriation  and  the  attention  given  to  agriculture  in  Congress  indicate 
that  we  hold  it  inferior  in  importance  to  industries  of  much  less  magnitude 
and  moment.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  within  the  last  few  years 
has  done  well,  considering  the  limited  means  at  his  command,  and  de- 
serves credit.  Considering  the  vast  importance  of  agriculture  to  the 
country,  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  it,  the  interests  dependent 
upon  and  affected  by  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  deserves  and  demands 
at  our  hands  more  attention  and  substantial  aid.  There  is  nothing  sec- 
tional or  political  about  agriculture,  and  all  parts  of  the  country  are  in- 
terested in  it. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPORTS. 

A  large  amount  of  agricultural  products  are  imported  which  might 
and  ought  to  be  grown  within  our  own  borders. 

The  following  table  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  the  amount 
and  value  of  sugar  and  molasses  imported  from  1869  to  1878 :] 
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Statement  of  imports  into  the  United  States  of  sugar ^  melada,  and  molasses  during  the  years 

18C9  to  1878  inclusive. 


Fiscal  years 
ended  June 
30— 

Brown  sugar. 

Melada  and  symp  of 
sugar- caue. 

Molasses. 

Pounds. 

Vahte. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Gallons 

Value. 

isno.. 

l,22y,329,2r>9 

$:.9,7VH,00S 

17,29*.3l4 

|5^6,013 

,53,304,030 

$12,011,147 

1870.. 

1,1()0,4(>0,U4 

5n,6:.r>,(i:9 

3(>.101,i»35 

1,2.''>8,6:2 

50,373,537 

12,888,250 

1871.. 

l,lh9,l55,9:Jo 

6l.-249,r)-2l 

87,113,5:15 

3,2.6,S77 

41,401,3.-9 

10,192,3-4 

1872.. 

1,457a>94,8IH 

79,129,0.->9 

51,«)73,375 

2,066.027 

45,214.403 

10.6i7,5U 

1873.. 

l,4:.4.1-24.*2r)9 

77,953,470 

l,H,<>70,l-29 

4,722,165 

43,53.i,909 

9,901.051 

1874. 

l,fS94.30(5,3:)4 

77,4r.9,9(>H 

10r>,9.'.2.23l) 

4.424.3:.0 

47,189.^37 

10,947,824 

1875.. 

l,H95,7-26,:*r)3 

70,015,7:7 

10l,7(W.3r(> 

3.313,ri97 

4'.»,112,2  5 

11,685,224 

1876.. 

l,414.2r.4.6fi3 

fi.'SJOi  903 

79,702,  >-78 

2,415,995 

39,0j(>,200 

8,157,470 

1877.. 

1,.'S84.16>.924 

81,1^7,504 

39,461,057 

l,6.54,lh5 

30,188,963 

7,H0P,257 

1878.. 

l,47r>,4c0,604 

69,64-2,:i6d 

31,520,907 
665,319,452 

1,123,613 

27,490,007 

6,764,119 

l4,254,:^9o,2:6 

$087,724,337 

$24,861,480 

435,834,r.00 

$100,9=3,237 

For  the  year  1878  the  value  of  these  imports  was  about  $77,000,000, 
and  for  the  nine  years  named  we  paid  for  sugar  and  molasses  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  about  $600,000,000. 

Nearly  if  not  all  of  this  vast  sum  paid  to  foreign  countries  might 
have  been  saved  had  the  overflowed  and  swamp  lands  on  the  Mississippi 
and  other  rivers  (a  large  portion  of  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  sugar-cane)  been  reclaimed  and  the  overflow  provided  against 
and  prevented. 

If  the  half  of  $77,000,000  we  pay  in  a  single  year  for  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses should  be  expended  in  reclaiming  the  swamp  lands  and  prevent- 
ing the  usual  overflows  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  it  would  not 
only  save  to  the  country  annually  what  we  pay  out  for  these  articles, 
but  restore  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  rich,  arable,  and  most- 
productive  farming  lands  to  this  and  other  agricultural  uses,  now  aban- 
doned and  utterly  useless.  How  long  would  France,  England,  Germany 
Russia,  or  Holland  sufier  such  a  vast  body  of  fertile  soil  to  lie  idle  and 
go  to  waste  while  paying  for  what  might  be  produced  upon  it  annually 
nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ?  The  power  ol  the  general  govern- 
ment to  levee  the  Mississippi  River  I  believe  is  admitted.  This  being 
the  case,  is  not.  the  duty  of  Congress,  from  an  economical  stand-point, 
clear  in  the  premises? 

The  following  table  shows  many  other  agricultural  products  imported 
by  our  people,  many,  if  not  all,  of  which  might  be  produced  at  homoi 
and  save  to  the  United  States  and  its  people  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum : 
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Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  certain  imparled  commodities  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  with  rate  of  duty  and  amount  of  duties  collected,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1878. 


Commodities. 


Barley,  bushels 

Barley  malt,  bashels 

Cork,  manofaotared 

Eggs,  dozen 

Flax: 

Raw,  tons 

Seed,  bashels 

Froitsand  nnts 

Fruits  and  nnts 

Hemp,  raw,  toDS 

Jote,  raw,  tons 

Melada,  pounds ^ 

Molasses,  gallons 

Molasses,  gallons 

Paper  materials : 

Rags,  pounds 

Other,  pounds 

Rice,  cleaned,  unoleaned,  and  paddy 
Rice,  cleaned,  onoleaned,  and  paddy 

Silk,  raw,  pounds 

Suffar: 

Brown,  pounds 

Brown,  pounds 

Refined,  pounds 

Tea,  pounds J 

Tobacco : 

Leaf,  pounds 

Cigars,  pounds 

Other,  pounds 

Wine: 

In  casks,  gallons 

In  bottles,  dozen 

Wool  unmanufactared,  pounds 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  manufactures. 


Quantities. 


5,806,191.24 


(5,084,063.00 

4,00.5  20 
1,284,062.00 


Totals. 


21,325.31 

24,663.80 

36,691,376.00 

26,855,565  85 

*87,534.00 

93,002,422  00 
41,552,618  00 
41,414,838.00 
•6,063,514  00 
1,186,172.00 

•30,368,328.00 

1,552,875,112.00 

216,294.00 

65,366,449.00 

7,458,344,00 
551,056.37 
172,834.00 

3,653,760  00 

3*^6,920.00 

39,801,161.00 


Values. 


$3,493,556  65 
401,816  06 
495,316  00 
726^030  01 

788,988  00 

l,b80,197  00 

10,084,838  63 

546,732  56 

2,213,838  00 

1,100,011  00 

1,383,482  00 

6,860,317  :« 

14,449  22 

2,838,743  65 
1,150,444  00 
1,109,466  01 
209,0n  92 
5,116,707  00 

2,274,430  38 

78,969,204  69 

16,866  00 

15,665,742  07 

3,909,061  34 

2,117,510  31 

46,721  52 

1,874,859  09 
2,186,647  58 
6,995,366  69 
1,681,330  01 


Total  Talue 
and  duty 
combined. 


$156,151,723  70 


$4,364,485  35 
482,179  27 
495,316  00 
726,020  01 

872,239  47 
2,137,169  40 

13,322,675  62 

2,695,329  28 
1,247,993  81 
2,0n,445  36 

8,553,251  80 

2,838,743  65 
1,150,444  00 

I     2,352,566  41 

5,116,707  00 

J  117,620,284  37 

27,680  70 
15,665,742  07 

6,519,481  70 

4,024,540  22 

133,882  28 

3,336,363  10 
3,190,793  58 
9,709,762  89 
2,263,018  12 


$210,918,125  46 


•  From  Hawaiian  islands. 

From  the  above  official  table  It  will  be  seen  that  the  home  value  of 

articles  imported  in  1878  was $156,151,723  70 

Value  of  duty  added  in  1878  was 210,918,125  46 

This  is  a  large  amount  of  money  paid  for  agricultural  products  that 
ought  to  be  produced  iif  our  own  country.  We  find  by  this  table  we  pay 
foreign  countries  for — 

Sugar  and  molasses,  annually,  nearly $90,000,000 

Tobacco  and  cigars,  annually,  nearly 6,000,000 

Wine,  annually,  nearly 4,000,000 

Wool,  annually,  nearly 7,000,000 

Barley,  annually,  nearly 4,000,000 

£ffgs>  annQftllyy  nearly 726,000 
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Eggs  come  in  free  of  duty,  and  the  amount  paid  is  so  large  for  so  small 
an  article  that  the  following  official  table  is  given,  which  shows  quan* 
tity,  amount  paid,  and  where  from  : 
fjiMntity  and  value  of  eggs  imported  into  the  United  States  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1878. 


Countries. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

China   

Dozens. 

f<7,«00 

1,096,963 

4,866,981 

1,695 

210 

$6,022 

126,574 

593,297 

100 

Nova  Scotria,  New  Brnnswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 

Qoebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Northwestern  Territory 

HonfiT-KoDir...... - 

1 1     p  ^     o ------ .----. ...... .----. . .--.-.   ..... ...... ...... 

Mexico 

44 

Total  

6,05:^,649 

$726,037 

Excluding  silk  and  tea,  the  successful  production  of  which  is  yet 
doubtful,  we  pay  annually  more  than  one  hundred  millions  for  products 
that  might  be  grown  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  and  facts  argument  is  not  needed  to  show 
that  agriculture  is  of  the  first  and  highest  importance  to  our  people,  and 
should  be  properly  aided  and  encouraged. 

A  nation,  like  a  corporation  or  individual  that  lives  beyond  his  in- 
come, must  in  time  become  poor  and  in  debt.  After  the  war,  between 
1865  and  the  panic  in  September,  1873,  we  had  what  is  usually  called 
good  times,  when,  in  fact,  as  a  nation  we  were  paying  to  foreign  countries 
much  more  than  we  received  from  them ;  that  is,  our  imports  were  more 
than  our  exports,  as  the  following  oflGicial  table  will  show : 

Statement  showing  total  net  imports*  of  merchandise^  coiny  and  bullion  into  United  States,  and  the 
domestio  exports  of  merchandisSf  coin,  and  bullion  from  U.  5.,  from  1860  to  1878,  inclusive. 


Year  ending  Jane 
30— 


Total  net  im- 
ports. 


Total  domestic 
exports. 


Excess  of  im- 
ports over 
exports. 


Excess  of 

exports  over 

imports. 


I860. 
1861  . 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865  . 
:866. 
j867. 
l968|. 
lH69  . 
Ii70. 
.^^1  . 
1^72. 
r73. 
|.-^4. 
r75., 
H76  . 
,-77., 
1-78.. 


$335,2:53,232 

315,004,726 
1B8,902,263 
2--?6,796,3;j6 
309,305,9:)5 
216,441,495 
430,770,041 
397,220,063 
349,0^3,652 
412,140,841 
431,950,4-^8 
513,033,809 
617,569,017 
635,467,636 
572,080,910 
531,472,529 
455,407,836 
466,W6o,045 
446.039,908 


$373,189,274 
22H,699,4S6 
210,68«,675 
241,997,474 
243,977,589 
201,558,372 
420,161,476 
334,763,005 
a53, 135,875 
318,082,663 
420,500,275 
512,80  .',267 
501,285,371 
57f^,938,985 
629,1.33,107 
583,141  229 
575,620,938 
t3>,804,962 
707,738,783 


$86,305,240 


$37,956,042 


65,328,366 
14,«83,123 
10,608,565 
62,457,058 


21,786,412 
15,201,138 


94,058,178 

11,450,153 

231,542 

116,283,646 

66,528,651 


4,112,193 


57,052,197 

51,668,700 

120,»13,102 

166,539,917 

261,698,^75 


*  Net  im  ports  mean  total  imports  less  imported  merchandise,  coin,  and  bullion  after- 
.vj,rd  exported  to  foreign  countries  (specie  valaes). 
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The  above  statement  clearly  shows  we  paid,  between  1860  and  1873, 
$439,087,737  more  for  imports  than  we  received  for  exports. 

In  1873  trade  reversed,  and  has  been  largely  in  our  favor  up  to  this 
time.  During  the  five  fiscal  years  between  1873  and  1878  we  exported 
or  sold  $659,072,791  more  than  we  imported  or  bought.  This  is  a  good 
sign,  and  shows  we  are  winding  on  and  not  ofi*;  and  if  we  continue  to 
export  largely  more  than  we  import,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  which 
I  believe  is  not  distant,  when  we  will  be  a  prosperous  and  happy  people. 

Europe,  in  addition  to  paying  us  the  large  balance  of  trade  now  in 
our  favor,  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  David  A,  Wells,  expends  an 
average  annually  of  $1,500,000,000  for  war  and  the  support  of  standing 
armies,  while,  since  the  formation  of  our  government,  our  average  ex- 
penses annually  for  these  purposes  have  been  about  $45,000,000. 

In  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  all  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-seven  are  obliged  to  serve  in  the  standing 
armies,  thereby  taking  seven  years  of  each  man's  life  from  useful  indus- 
tries. 

If  we  had  no  other  advantages  than  these  named,  we  would  in  time 
grow  rich  and  Europe  poor. 

AID  TO   AGRICULTURE. 

The  General  Government  has  from  time  to  time  found  warrant  in  the 
Constitution  to  aid  directly  and  indirectly  other  industries  of  minor  im- 
portance. Then  why  not  seriously  take  in  hand  the  great  underlying 
and  fundamental  interest  upon  which  all  others  depend,  and  do  what 
may  be  properly  done  to  promote  and  encourage  it  ?  All  other  interests 
and  industries,  in  comparison,  are  subordinate  and  insignificant. 

The  extremities  should  not  be  nursed  and  nourished,  and  the  body 
and  heart  remain  abandoned  and  neglected. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  there  is  too  much 
political  agitation  and  contention  in  Congress  and  out  of  it ;  that  too 
much  effort  is  made  to  gain  and  maintain  party  supremacy,  while 
weightier  matters,  and  the  things  that  make  for  peace  and  tend  to  pro- 
mote prosperity,  are  neglected. 

The  country  and  the  business  interests  want  quiet  and  repose.  Prog- 
ress, success  and  prosperity  such  as  never  blessed  another  nation  or  peo- 
ple are  within  our  grasp ;  our  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural supremacy  in  the  world  is  no  longer  doubtful,  but  certain  and 
assured,  if  only  proper  effort  is  made. 

Just  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  methods,  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  our  entire  country  may  be  best  promoted^ 
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it  will  be  the  duty,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture  to  determine,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  bring  to  the  subject  that  careful  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration which  it  80  justly  merits. 

France  has  very  recently  appointed,  through  her  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  commission  of  able  and  distiuguished  persons  to  examine  into 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  to  report  what  should  be  done  to  advance 
and  encourage  it. 

In  urging  the  attention  of  Congress  to  agriculture,  I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  from  the  importance  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  commerce. 
The  latter  especially  ought  to  be  considered  by  Congress.  Between  1850 
and  1860  American  bottoms  or  vessels  carried  fully  76  per  cent,  of  our 
commerce ;  now  only  about  25  per  cent.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  a 
remedy  is  needed. 

CONCLUSION. 

Heretofore  much  attention  and  encouragement  has  been  given  by 
Congress  and  the  departments  of  the  government  to  banks,  railroads, 
tariff,  etc.,  and  but  little  to  agriculture,  which  is  the  great  interest  upon 
which  all  depends.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  that  the  farming  interests  will  receive  more  attention  and 
encouragement. 

President  Hayes  said,  in  his  last  message  to  Congress : 

'*  The  great  extent  of  onr  oonntry,  with  its  diyersity  of  soil  and  climate,  enables  os  to 
prod  ace  wiihin  onr  own  borders,  and  by  our  own  labor,  not  only  the  necessaries,  bat 
most  of  the  laxaries,  that  are  oonsnmed  in  civilized  countries.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
oar  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  intercommnnication,  it  appears  ftom  the  statistical 
statements  in  the  report  of  the  Commibsioner  of  Agricnltnre  that  we  import  annually 
from  foreign  lands  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  agricnltaral  prodncts  which  coald 
be  raised  in  onr  own  country.'' 

Mr.  President,  the  world  has  had  many  great  and  able  men  in  state 
and  in  war — among  them,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  La  Fayette, 
Wellington,  Cicero,  Burke,  Pitt,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  JeflFerson,  and 
Lincoln.  Not  one  of  these  was,  nor  has  the  world  yet  produced,  the 
equal  of  our  great  and  pure  Washington,  who  was  "first  in  war,  first  ic 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  In  his  eighth  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  said : 

**  It  is  not  to  be  donbted  that  with  reference  either  to  indiyidnal  or  national  welfare, 
agricalture  is  of  primary  im  ortance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in  popnlation 
and  other  circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  patronage.  Institutiona 
for  promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse ;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be 
dedicated  with  greater  propriety  f " 
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Here  we  have,  in  the  early  days  of  our  goyernment,  when  most  of  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  were  yet  alive,  from  Washington,  who  did 
more  to  give  us  our  liberties  and  the  Constitution  we  now  enjoy  than 
any  other  man,  a  direct  recognition  of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of, 
and  the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  to  encourage  and  foster,  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  passage  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  and 
trust  it  may  pass  unanimously,  as  I  think  it  ought  to. 
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FORESTRY  AND  ITS  NEEDS. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION. 


BY  JNO.  A.  WARDER,  THK  PRKSIDBNT. 


Fellow-citizens  :  Without  detaining  you  with  a  lengthened  discussion 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  word  forest,  or  with  its  original  meaning, 
curious  and  interesting  as  such  a  discussion  might  be,  and  without  stop- 
ping to  trace  the  relations  it  bore  in  earlier  times  to  hunting  and  the 
chas^,  we  may  for  the  present  assume  that  for  us  forestry  relates  essen- 
tially to  the  consideration  and  especially  to  the  management  of  the 
arboreal  growths  of  our  woodlands. 

Systematic  forestry  is  the  application  of  science  and  skill  to  wood- 
craft; it  is  the  result  of  the  long  continued  observation  and  study  of  all 
that  relates  particularly  to  the  planting,  treatment,  care,  disposition,  and 
utilization  of  trees  which  have  been  produced  on  lands  especially  set 
.  apart  for  this  purpose. 

.In  our  language  and  in  our  country,  the  forest  usually  implies  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  surface,  while  a  smaller  area  covered  with  trees  is 
called  a  wood,  and  a  more  limited  number  of  trees  constitute  a  grove. 
The  portions  of  our  country  now  occupied  by  trees  are  more  appropri- 
ately called  woodlands  than  forests.  Planted  in  lines  of  one  or  of  several 
rows  of  trees,  intended  to  intercept  currents  of  air,  they  constitute  hedge- 
rows, wind-breaks,  or  shelter-belts.  The  coppice  or  copse  is  a  wood  that 
is  intended  to  be  cut  off  from  time  to^  time,  when  comparatively  small. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  our  needs  in  this  department  of  industry. 
In  all  its  branches  we  need  information.  We  need  information  respect- 
ing our  native  trees.  This  much,  at  least,  towards  a  knowledge  of  forestry 
should  be  furnished  by  our  agricultural  colleges,  and  indeed  by  our  coun- 
try district  schools.  Every  child  and  certainly  every  man  should  be 
familiar  with  their  appearance  under  all  circumstances,  in  summer  and 
in  winter,  standing  erect  or  lying  prostrate,  in  the  log  or  in  the  lumber 
pile,  or  when  worked  up  by  the  artificer  into  any  of  the  secondary  and 
ultimate  forms  to  which  trees  may  be  applied. 

We  should  be  able  to  recognize  any  of  our  trees  by  their  several  char- 
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acters  of  trunk,  branch,  twig,  foliage,  or  buds  and  seeds ;  we  should  know 
them  even  at  a  distance,  by  their  habit  or  form,  their  individuality. 
We  should  know  the  qualities  and  the  uses  of  the  timber  and  other 
products  yielded  by  our  trees,  including  their  strength,  the  density, 
pliability,  elasticity,  and  durability  they  possess  as  timbers,  and  their 
peculiar  beauty  as  worked  lumber,  when  needed  for  finishing  and  orna- 
mentation. 

The  forester  should  be  familiar  with  the  native  habitat  of  all  our  own 
trees,  as  well  as  all  those  we  may  wish  to  introduce  from  other  countries. 
This  information  will  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  enabling  him  to 
make  proper  selections  of  species  that  may  be  successfully  planted  in 
any  given  conditions  of  soil,  aspect,  and  elevation  above  the  sea  level. 

Equally  so  we  stand  in  need  of  similar  information  respecting  foreign 
trees,  both  those  that  have  already  been  introduced,  such  as  the  ever- 
green pines  and  spruces  from  Europe,  and  the  deciduous  kinds,  such  as 
the  larch,  maples,  oaks,  poplars  and  willows.  And  we  should  also  know 
about  others  that  might  be  brought  to  our  shores  from  climates  so  differ- 
ent that  they  would  surely  fail,  such  as  the  cork  oak,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  eucalyptus  from  Australia,  and  some  pines  from  southern 
Europe  which  have  been  recommended  for  our  middle  range  of  States, 
though  wholly  unsuited  to  them. 

In  each  case  we  greatly  need  information  which  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  respecting  what  to  plant,  so  that  we  may  be  successful, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  lands  to  be  forested,  and  whatever  the 
soils,  situation,  humidity,  or  elevation.    All  these  questions  require  a' 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  requisitions  of  the  several  species. 

We  shall  also  require  to  know  where  to  plant.  Mountainous  countries, 
unfitted  for  agricultural  operations,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves,  as 
proper  sites  for  the  forest,  particularly  where  such  regions  are  the  sources  of 
rivers,  for  the  maintenance  and  steady  flow  of  which  the  forest  lands  are 
so  important.  But  even  where  there  are  no  mountain  chains,  forests  are 
needed.  Broken  and  hilly  lands,  and  especially  abrupt  hill-sides,  even 
rocky  ridges,  and  river  banks  may  very  appropriately  be  clothed  with 
trees,  and  these  constitute  parts  of  a  forest,  particularly  in  a  land  of 
extended  plains,  basins,  and  great  valleys.  In  some  of  these  interior 
basins,  as  well  as  near  the  sea-coasts,  and  even  beside  some  of  our  greai 
lakes,  there  are  wastes  of  land  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  often  dunes 
of  blowing  sands,  that  are  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  which^. 
when  cleared  and  bare,  are  liable  to  encroach  upon  the  farms,  and  to  ob« 
struct  the  rivers  ;  such  lands  nevertheless,  may  be  planted  in  forests  with> 
the  most  happy  results.    Trees  not  only  arrest  the  progress  of  the  s^o^d^ 
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deserts,  but  also  famish  satisfactory  results  in  the  timber  they  produce. 
But  there  are  extensive  regions  so  happily  constituted  that  they  have 
neither  wastes  nor  mountains ;  land  which  seem  to  be  universally  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  uses,  and  yet  they  need  not  only  the  products, 
but  also  the  protection  of  forests.  Here  then  will  be  found  the  oppor- 
tunity for  that  modification  of  forestry  that  consists  in  planting  hedge- 
rows and  belts  of  timber,  in  which  the  trees  may  be  set  in  lines  crossing 
the  direation  of  the  prevailing  winds.  This  is  the  kind  of  forestry  that 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  broad  agricultural  regions  of  our  own 
western  States,  which  abound  in  open  prairies  and  plains.  The  influence 
of  such  shelter  belts  has  already  been  realized  in  this  country  as  it  was 
long  ago,  in  other  lands,  as  in  the  plains  of  Holland,  which  are  exposed 
to  the  blasts  from  the  North  Sea,  and  where  one  of  our  natives  has  become 
a  favorite  tree. 

And  how  important  is  the  knowledge  which  will  be  so  greatly  needed, 
even  after  these  several  points  shall  have  been  decided,  when  the  very 
practical  question  arises  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  doing  the  work,  or 
how  to  plant.  In  the  arable  lands  of  the  West,  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
region,  where  by  far  the  largest  plantations  in  the  United  States  haue 
been  made,  this  question  has  been  definitely  settled,  at  least  for  the 
prairie  regions.  It  consisted  in  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  by 
completely  breaking  up  the  grassy  sod,  which  is  either  cropped  or  fal- 
lowed, and  then  cross-plowed  and  harrowed,  as  for  a  crop  of  grain.  The 
land  is  then  laid  oflF  with  light  furrows,  as  though  it  were  to  be  planted 
with  corn,  and  then  the  trees,  cuttings  or  seeds  are  committed  to  the  soil. 
Tbe  former  are  usually  planted  with  a  spade,  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
set  in  the  furrows  and  covered  with  a  light  plow.  The  cuttings  are 
usually  pushed  their  length  into  the  mellow  soil,  and  are  sometimes 
driven  home  with  a  mallet.  Seeds,  and  especially  nuts,  are  dropped  into 
the  furrows  and  covered  by  the  plow,  hoe  or  harrow,  according  to  their 
size. 

Some  planters,  especially  those  who  set  out  larger  trees,  take  more 
pains,  digging  holes  with  the  spade  and  planting  the  forest  trees  with  as 
much  care  as  they  bestow  in  setting  out  an  orchard  of  fruit. 

In  all  cases  these  planters  on  arable  lands  expect  to  cultivate  their 
trees  as  carefully  as  a  corn-field,  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  according  to 
their  grawth,  or  until  they  shade  the  ground. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  where  any  attempts  at  forest  planting  have 
been  made,  it  is  believed  that  the  spade  has  been  used  in  most  cases, 
ttiough  many  of  the  trees  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Pay,  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  are  said  to  have  been  produced  from  seeds  strown  in  fur- 
towB  made  among!  the  rocks  by.  an  ox  plow,  and  then  lightly  covered. 
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In  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  large  tracts  of  exhausted  lands  have 
grown  up  with  a  thick  forest  of  pines  that  have  been  self-sown.  The  old 
field  pines,  P.  toeda^  are  not  considered  valuable,  however. 

European  methods  are  usually  quite  different  from  those  adopted  in 
this  country,  except  that  in  some  cases  the  newly  cleared  forest  lands, 
after  being  plowed,  have  been  sowed  broadcast  with  tree  seeds,  notably 
conifers,  either  alone  or  with  a  crop  of  rye,  and  perhaps  other  grains. 
The  usual  methods  of  renewing  the  forest  are  either  pitting^  notching^ 
seeding  and  self-seeding  or  natural  reproduction,  which  last,  when  not 
entirely  satisfactory  in  its  results,  is  complemented  by  filling  in  the 
gaps  with  useful  and  desirable  species,  planted  by  the  first  named  pro- 
cess ;  this  is  particularly  practiced  with  the  oaks,  and  these  are  usually 
planted  of  large  size. 

Pitting  consists  in  digging  holes,  at  suitable  intervals,  in  which  the 
young  trees  are  planted. 

Notching  is  a  very  simple  process,  cheap  and  primitive.  The  tool 
used  is  a  peculiar,  narrow  and  thick  spade,  which  is  thrust  down  into 
the  sod,  withdrawn  and  again  inserted  so  that  the  two  cuts  shall  be  at 
right  angles,  and  before  withdrawing  the  tool  the  cleft  is  opened,  and  the 
plant  is  inserted  by  an  assistant  and  held  in  the  angle  thus  formed  until 
the  spade  is  withdrawn,  when  the  earth  is  pressed  against  it  with  foot, 
and  the  little  tree  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Attempts  to  plant  in  this 
way  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  in  our  country,  especially  where 
blue  grass  abounds. 

In  some  cases  the  German  foresters  are  reported  to  have  adopted  a  very 
simple  method  of  seeding — furrows  are  plowed,  into  which  the  newly 
gathered  pine  cones  are  strown  and  allowed  to  shed  their  seeds  on  the 
fresh  earth  where  they  vegetate.  In  some  of  the  best  managed  estates  of 
Austria  self-seeding  is  practiced  in  mixed  forests,  especially  with  decidu- 
ous species.  The  plan  is  to  clear  the  land  partially  instead  of  making 
a  clean  cut.  Mother  trees  of  desirable  kinds  are  left  here  and  there,  so 
as  to  produce  a  partial  shade  for  the  protection  of  the  young  plants  that 
spring  from  the  self-sown  seeds.  These  mother  trees  are  removed  in  a 
few  years  to  give  place  to  the  young  growth,  no  longer  needing  their 
motherly  protecting  shade. 

There  is  another  very  important  department  of  forestry,  respecting 
which  we  have  great  need  for  information  of  a  reliable  character,  though 
we  have  many  among  us  who  can  talk  and  write  glibly  enough  respect- 
ing  the  influence  of  forests  upon  climate  as  affecting  temperature,  rain-fall^ 
hygrometricity  and  wind  motion,  their  influence  upon  health  disease,  and 
upon  the  tvater  supply.  , 
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All  these  interesting  questions  will  require  long  continued  observa-. 
tions,  and  carefully  executed  experiments,  before  we  can  hope  to  reach 
any  safe  conclusions. 

Who  among  us  has  yet  bestowed  sufficient  attention  to  the  mutual  re- 
lations  of  our  native  and  introduced  trees  to  enable  him  to  indicate 
which  of  them  are  obnoxious  to  one  another,  and  which  may  be  planted 
in  mixed  groupsf  Yet  it  is  evident  that  just  here  we  have  much  to  learn. 
As  to  their  varied  characters  in  this  respect  we  need  to  know  respecting 
each  of  the  species : 

1st.  The  term  or  rotation  of  trees,  the  time  required  by  them  to  reach 
their  maximum  of  profit.  And  this  is  so  various  that  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  matter  of  grouping. 

2d.  The  hight  which  the  trees  may  attain  at  maturity  is  an  important 
element  in  the  same  problem. 

3d.  As  also  is  the  rapidity  of  their  growthy  for  some  will,  in  a  few  years, 
so  tower  above  their  fellows  as  to  impede  their  advance. 

4th.  Some  species  are  fouud  to  be  really  obnoxious  or  even  poisonaue 
to  others.    Such  should  never  be  grouped  together. 

6th.  Some  trees  are  8o  exclusive  that  they  should  always  be  planted  in 
masses  by  themselves,  while  others  seem  to  require  the  protecting  care 
of  nurses  or  companions. 

Upon  all  these  points  we  are  as  yet  almost  wholly  ignorant,  and  we 
shall  need  a  long  series  of  careful  observations  to  enable  us  to  decide  what 
is  best  for  us.  These  are  some  of  the  many  experiments  which  are  de- 
volved upon  us  when  we  undertake  to  build  up  a  system  of  enlightened 
American  Forestry. 

There  is  a  vast  field  of  inquiry  before  us  respecting  the  benefits  oi  forests^ 
which  must  still  remain  unsolved,  for  who  is  prepared  to  set  forth  duly 
their  advantages. 

1st.  To  man,  in  their  assthetic  and  improving  influence  upon  society. 

2d.  In  their  effects  upon  our  healthy  and  whether  they  be  really  delete- 
rious, or,  as  appears  to  be  true  in  many  cases,  advantageous,  by  purify- 
ing the  atmosphere  and  by  fending  off  malaria. 

3d.  In  their  contributions  to  our  comfort^  directly  and  indirectly. 

4th.  In  that  very  interesting  item  that  relates  to  our  pockets,  as  they 
may  be  affected  by  the  outlay  per  acre  required  in  building  up  the  forest, 
and  the  probable  income  that  may  be  expected  at  the  end  ol  a  term  of 
years. 

6th.  Or,  their  benefits  to  our  domestic  animals,  in  the  important  matters 
of  shelter,  comfort,  health  and  food  ;  or,  to  our  farm  crops,  by  means  of  the 
shelter  they  afford  from  storms  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  yield  on 
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such  farms  over  similar  crops  in  the  same  region  where  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  elements. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  systemoUic  forestry,  we  shall  at 
once  find  how  great  is  our  need  of  reliable  information.  Let  us  indicate 
a  few  of  the  other  points  upon  which  our  ignorance  is  painfully  conspic- 
uous: Who  among  us  can  render  a  satisfactory  statement  as  to  the 
proper  rotation  or  period  of  our  own  trees,  or  indicate  the  proper  sruxes- 
sion  of  different  species,  which  may  best  follow  each  other ;  or,  who  can 
inform  us  what  prepavaiory  species  should  be  planted  on  barren  wastes, 
in  order  to  bring  the  land  into  a  condition  to  produce  valuable  forests,  as 
is  done  in  many  regions  of  Europe,  where  reboisement  or  re-foresting  the 
mountain  wastes,  is  successfully  practiced,  and  in  most  of  the  elevated 
forest  regions  of  Germany,  where  the  Erica  is  so  valued  as  a  nurse  plant 
that  a  clearing  is  never  replanted  orresown  until  the  heaths  have  again 
taken  possession  of  the  surface. 

Who  can  indicate  for  our  benefit,  and  enable  us  to  make  the  most 
profitable  disposition  of  the  lands  we  propose  to  devote  to  forestry,  as  to 
what  will  be  the  best  proportion  of  the  species  we  shall  plant  under  any 
given  condition  ? 

In  the  matter  of  grouping,  who  can  tell  us  what  species  of  trees  may 
be  considered  consociates,  and  which  are  dissociates  ?  Who  can  tell  us 
how,  if  at  all,  we  can  combine  needle-leaved  trees  with  those  that  are 
broad-leaved?  or,  which  of  either  grand  division  will  thrive  best  when 
mingled  together,  or,  which  species  may  require  to  be  planted  in  masses 
alone. 

What  do  we  know  and  need  to  know  respecting  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tection of  the  planted  forests  against  animals,  by  means  of  walls,  ditches, 
hedges,  or  fences,  whether  these  last  be  of  wood,  of  stone,  or  of  wire,  and 
which  will  be  best  and  most  economical  under  any  given  conditions ! 
Against  insects  in  their  multiform,  numerous  and  destructive  invasions 
of  the  forest.  Against  fires,  by  means  of  laws  and  penalties  executed  by 
guards  and  forest  warders. 

Then  again,  who  among  us  is  qualified  to  go  into  a  piece  of  woodland 
and  make  correct  estimations  as  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  give  us  the  t 
exact  contents  by  surveys  and  measurements,  or  to  open,  with  the  prop- 
erty in  question,  a  proper  system  of  accounts  t  Who  can  tell  us  how  to 
arrange  for  the  forest  management  of  large  timber  growths;  of  coppice, 
with  its  appropriate  treatment,  thinning  and  cutting  from  time  to  time ; 
and  of  the  mixed  forests,  or  give  us  directions  as  to  the  proportions  of 
their  several  ages,  in  order  to  make  such  most  profitable,  and  a  contin- 
uous source  of  revenue  I 
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Having  at  length  settled  all  the  necessary  preliminaries,  and  deter- 
mined upon  the  system  to  be  parsaed,  when,  at  last,  the  forest  shall 
have  reached  maturity ;  or  in  case  we  may  come  into  possession  of  such 
a  property,  in  ripe  condition,  whether  by  inheritance  from  some  pre- 
vious forester,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  this  country,  from  the  hand 
of  nature — who  shall  instruct  us  in  the  best  method  of  harvesting  the 
grand  result  by  felling  or  cutting,  and  determine  among  the  diversity  of 
opinions  as  to  the  best  season  for  the  work,  whether  summer  or  winter, 
and  decide  whether  the  clearing  shall  be  partial  or  entire,  by  a  clean  cut 
or  by  leaving  mother- trees  for  self-seeding  of  the  land? 

Then  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  crop,  separating  the  various  parts 
according  to  their  adaptation  to  their  several  uses ;  as  primary  products, 
consisting  of  logs,  prepared  for  shipment ;  spars,  or  hewed  timbers,  for 
construction;  sticks,  for  piles  and  cribs;  cross  ties,  sawed  or  hewed; 
poles,  props,  for  mines,  or  as  cord- wood,  fuel ;  staves,  shingles,  or  sound- 
ing-boards. Or  as  secondary  products,  embracing  barks,  fibers,  wythes, 
roots,  pitch  and  resin,  oils,  galls,  dye-stuffs,  nuts,  seeds,  sugars,  gums, 
charcoal. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  much  has  to  be  learned  in  forestry  man- 
agement. 

So  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  the  forester  must  be  something 
of  an  engineer  also,  to  enable  him  to  direct  the  construction  of  the 
means  of  transport,  consisting  of  timber-chutes  and  log-ways,  with 
the  needed  tools  and  appliances  for  their  management;  of  sluices, 
canals,  and  booms  for  the  conveyance  of  timbers  by  water;  and  the  con- 
struction of  rafts. 

He  will  also  need  to  make  selection  of  wagons,  sleds,  and  railways  for 
land  transport,  which  will  require  also  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges. 

Nor  will  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  changing  these  primary 
products  into  the  advanced  forms  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
markets  be  i  eyond  the  province  of  him  who  undertakes  the  management 
of  large  forest  areas.  Such  a  director  must  be  able  also  to  oversee  the 
various  mills  and  factories,  required  for  changing  the  crude  products 
into  forms  adapting  them  to  their  several  uses  and  fitting  them  for  car- 
riage to  the  more  or  less  distant  markets. 

And  we  have  no  forest  schools  in  which  to  learn  from  long  trained  in- 
structors all  these  necessary  things. 

We  have  no  teachers  thus  trained,  and  therefore  We  are  thrown  upon 
our  own  resources. 

The  question  may  now  very  probably  arise  in  your  minds,  how  shall 
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all  these  various  needs  be  supplied  for  the  advancement  and  benefit  of 
the  American  forester.  Feeling  our  needs  of  information  on  the  numer- 
ous branches  of  our  prospective  labors,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  go  to 
work  in  good  earnest.  We  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  pass  along 
by  slow  degress  toward  the  desired  end. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  inaugurate  a  vast  experiment  to  be  carried  on 
at  many  experimental  stations.  Yes  I  We  must  have  a  long  series  of 
experiments. 

We  have  before  us  an  alarming  prospect  of  the  labors  to  be  performed. 
Discouraging,  truly,  to  the  timid  ones,  on  account  of  hard  work,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  length  of  time  that  must  be  consumed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  numerous  experi  ments  and  investigations. 

Centuries  of  laborious  and  careful  observations  directed  by  the  highest 
skill  and  science  will  be  required  to  solve  all  of  these  numerous  ques- 
tions ;  and  yet  their  solution  must  be  attempted  and  mainly  completed 
before  we  can  claim  to  have  established  an  American  forestry  worthy  of 
the  name. 

Let  us  not  be  disheartened,  however,  by  the  diflSculties  of  the  way. 
Perseverance  and  the  acknowledged  aptitude  of  the  American  people  to 
cope  with  any  and  all  difficulties  will  be  our  guaranty  of  eventual  suc- 
cess. 

Succeed  we  will,  succeed  we  shall  I  Let  no  one  doubt  as  to  the  final, 
though  distant,  result. 

Yes  I  let  all  these  experiments  go  on — they  must  be  tried,  since,  in 
many  respects,  we  have  new  conditions  as  well  as  new  men  to  make  the 
observations,  and  new  species  to  deal  with — but,  meanwhile,  we  should 
not  be  too  proud  to  learn  from  others,  who  were  once  similarly  situated, 
and  who  have  for  generations  been  pursuing  similar  investigations,  from 
which  they  have  evolved  and  are  still  evolving  the  most  important  re- 
sults both  in  the  principles  and  in  the  practices  of  the  art,  so  that  they 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  established  a  systematic  forestry. 

The  forests  of  Europe  lie  open  before  us.  The  forest  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  learned  professors ;  practical,  trained  foresters  are  to  he  seen 
on  every  estate.  The  elfeves  of  these  schools  are  to  be  found  in  every 
revkr  of  every  forest,  carrying  out  in  practice  the  lessons  acquired  in 
long  years  of  study.  Let  us  ask  of  them,  and  be  willing  to  learn  what- 
ever is  available  and  applicable  to  our  own  conditions. 

We  cannot  all  go  to  them  as  pupils,  though  it  would  be  well  to  send 
some  of  our  young  men  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  study,  as  Great 
Britain  has  sent  them  to  Germany;  and  men  thus  educated  will  one  day 
be  needed  here,  when  we  come  to  organize  our  own  schools  of  forestry. 
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Meanwhile  let  a  suitable  person  be  sent  to  observe  and  report  on  behalf 
of  this  great  interest.  He  should  be  a  man  of  broad  powers,  one  trained 
to  accurate  observation ;  familiar  already  with  our  own  forest  trees,  with 
vegetable  physiology,  and  possessing  a  general  knowledge  of  natural 
history.  He  should  be  a  man  of  well  balanced  mind,  who  would  not  be 
carried  away  with  theories  and  fancies,  nor  should  he  be  hampered  by 
any  preconceived  notions  of  his  own,  but  who  would  be  able  calmly  to 
weigh  and  consider  all  that  he  might  Fee  and  hear,  and  carefully  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  We  should  need  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
adapt  and  fit  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  land,  with  its  varied  soil 
and  climate,  the  sum  of  the  accumulated  observations  of  European  ob- 
servers, and  the  resultant  skill  in  forest  management. 

The  government  cannot  in  any  way  so  effectually  aid  this  great  agro- 
nomic interest  as  by  spending  the  moderate  amount  needed  for  the  outfit 
and  support  of  a  European  forestry  commission,  such  as  was  asked  for 
by  the  gentlemen  who  have  submitted  the  memorial  that  is  now  under 
their  consideration,  and  awaiting  the  reports  of  their  committees. 

Such,  my  friends,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  feeling  to  be  the  crying 
want  in  our  pursuit,  the  great  need  we  have  experienced  in  our  attempts 
to  begin  the  building  of  a  creditable  system  of  American  forestry;  and 
such  a  commission  and  report,  perhaps  you  will  also  agree,  would  be  the 
corner  stone  to  the  foundation  upon  which  we  may  hope  to  erect  a  noble 
superstructure  in  the  future. 
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British  Timber  Trees. 

Lindley's  Lady's  Botany.    Vols.  1,  2. 

Trees  of  America.    Brown. 

CATTLK. 

Ohio  Short-Hom  Record.    Vol.  1. 
Pedigrees  of  English  Short-Horn  Bulls. 
Short-Hom  Record— Kentucky.    Vols.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
American  Herd  Book.    Vol.  1  to  17  inolusive. 
Coates'  Herd  Book— English. 

Short-Hom  Cows.    3  Vols. 

Short-Horn  Bulls.    1  Vol.    Vols.  4  to  23  inclusive. 
American  Devon  Herd  Book.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Jersey  Herd  Register.    Vols.  1,  2,  3. 
Ayrshire  (new  series).    Vol.  1. 
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Davy's  Devon  Herd  Book. 

Ajrabire  Herd  Book.    Vol.  1,  2. 

Ameri<}an  and  Canadian  Ayrshire  Herd  Book.    Vol.  3. 

Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  Parkinson.    Vols.  1,  2. 

Cattle— their  Breeds,  Management,  and  Diseases. 

Tonatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle. 

American  Cattle  Doctor. 

Gnenon  on  Milch  Cows. 

The  History  of  the  Killerby,  Stndly,  and  Warlaby  Shorthorns.    Carr. 

GHBMISTRT. 

Chemistry  of  the  Four  Seasons. 

Stodhart's  Principals  of  Chemistry. 

Rnral  Chemistry.    Solly. 

Chemical  Field  Lectures.    Stockhardt. 

Cntbnshes'  Chemistry.    Vols.  1,  2. 

Chaptals'  Agricaltnral  Chemistry. 

Elements  of  Agricnltural  Chemistry  and  Geology.    Johnston. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.    Anderson. 

Chemistry  of  Common  Life.    Vols.  1,  2. 

Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry.    Leibig. 

Hand-Book  of  Organic  Analysis.    Liebig. 

1  rincipals  of  Agricnltural  Chemistry.    Liebig. 

Letters  on  Chemistry.    Liebig. 

Chemistry  of  Food.    Liebig. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.    Johnston. 

Agricultural  Chemistry.    Stockhardt. 

Hand -Book  of  Inorganic  Analysis. 

Muspratts'  Chemistry.    Vols.  1,  2. 

DRAINAOB. 

Farm  Drainage.    French. 

Drainage  des  Torres  Arables.    Yols.  1,  2,  3. 

Mun's  Practical  Land  Drainer. 

Mode  of  Land  Draining. 

Land  Drainage. 

FOBSIGM. 

Journal  D^Agriculture  Pratique.    1856  to  1874. 
Maison  Rustique.    5  vols. 

Annals  de  la  Societe  lyAgriculture  de  Lyons.    7  vols. 
Schriften  Russiche  Gesellschaft.    1842. 
Oversigt  Overdet.    K.  G.  L.  Danske. 
Videnskabbens  Selskabs.    2  vols. 
Prussich  Gartenbau  Yerein.    Vol.  3  to  21. 

Landschaftlicher  Prammurungswesen  von  Thieaen  and  Meachenen. 
Zeitsohrift  Landschaftlicher.    1877. 

Die  Eindviehzucht  noch  ihren  Jetzigen  Rationelle  Standpunkt. 
BuUetin  de  la  Societe  de  Moscow.    No.  1,  2. 
29 
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MemoircB  de  I/Aoademie  de  CarL  •  1856,  1858, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866. 

De  Agrioaltaral  dl  Verona.    Vole.  29,  30,  31. 

Memoire  Aooademische  di  Verona.    Vols.  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  40,  41,  42. 

Preassiche  Gartenbaa  Verein.    3  vols. 

Memoired  de  la  Academie.    10  vols. 

Analyse  Society  Royal  Mans.    1820. 

Societe  Centrale  Veterineries.    1858. 

Traite  des  Mafj^naneries. 

Balletin  de  la  Society  Eoyale  Danoise  des  Sciences.    1865. 

Balletins  des  Sciences.    1858,  1859,  1860,  1861,  1862.     Second  series;    1864,  1865, 

18^,  1867. 
Gironale  Istitnto  Lombardo.    Vols.  7,  8,  9. 
Noya  Acta  Upsaliensis.    1855. 1856. 
Nova  Acta  Scientiaram  Upsaliensis.    Vols.  3,  4,  5. 
Balletin  d'Agricaltare  Science  and  Arts.    1848-49, 1850-51, 1852-63,  1854-55,  1859, 

1860,  1861-62. 
Verhandlnngen  ftir  Mahren  and  Soblesien.    1862-63, 1864-65. 
Sitzangbeiichte  Medicinischen  Gesellsohaft.    1856-64. 
Mittheilangen  ttas  dem  Osterlande.    18G2. 
Verhandlnngen  Zoologische-Botanisoben  Vereins.    1857. 
Natarforscbende  Gessellscbaft  in  Enden.    1854-^7. 
Tabresbericht  Vereins.    1846-47. 

FRUITS,  ETC. 

Bfichigan  Pomological  Reports.    1876,  1877. 

The  Caltare  of  Fraits  and  Vegetables.    Glenning. 

Fields'  Pear  Cnltare. 

Grape-Growers*  Guide. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Caltare  of  the  Grape. 

Cranberry  Frait. 

The  Vine-Dressers'  Manaal. 

Grape  Caltare  and  Wine-making. 

GARDEN. 

Don's  G^deners'  Dictionary. 

Treatise  on  Hasbandry  aad  Gardening.    1721. 

Hasbandry  and  Gardening. 

American  Kitchen  Gardens. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

The  Gardeners'  and  Fanners'  Reason  Why. 

The  American  Gardener.    Cobbitt. 

Every  Lady  Her  Own  Flower  Gardener. 

Family  Kitchen  Gardening.    Buist. 

Frnit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

The  Noble  Gentleman  and  Gardeners'  Recreation. 

Complete  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

The  Gardeners'  Assistant. 
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OKOLOOT,  MINBRALOOT,  MBTBOROLOGT,  BTO. 

Geology  and  Blineralogy.    Trammer. 

Agrioaltnre  and  Geology  of  Missisaippi.    Wailes. 

Geology  of  New  Hampshire.    C.  T.  JaokBon. 

Owens'  Geological  Surrey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

Geological  Observer.    D.  L.  Beck. 

Geological  Surrey  of  Indiana.    1873-1875. 

Elements  of  Meteorology. 

Dana's  Mineralogy. 

Chemical  and  Physical  Geology.    Vols.  1,  2,  3. 

Geological  Sarvey  of  Mississippi.    1st  and  2d  Reports. 

H0R6B6. 

Wallace's  American  Stod  Book. 

Amefioan  Stad  Book.    Brace. 

American  Stud  Book.    Vols.  1,  2. 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register. 

Pictorial  Gallery  of  English  Race  Horses. 

The  American  Turf  Register  and  Racing  Calendar.    1871,  1872, 1873, 1874. 

Deutsches  Gestfit  Buch.    Vols.  1,  2. 

Modem  Horse  Doctor. 

The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  the  Field.    Stonehenge. 

Hind's  Farrier  and  Stud  Book.    Skinner. 

American  Turf  Register.    1829-30, 1830-31,  1831-32, 1832-33, 1833-34, 1834, 1834-11^ 

1835-36,  1836-37,  1838,  1840,  1841-44,  1845-^2,  1853-60. 
General  Stud  Book.    Vols.  1  to  12,  inclusiYe. 
Morgan  Horses.    Lindley. 
Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot. 
Hints  to  Horse  Keepers.    Herbert, 

JOURNALS,  MAOAZINKS,  BTO. 

Journal  of  Agriculture.    Yols.  7,  8,  9, 10. 

Journal  of  Agriculture.    1866-67. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (GKghland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland),  from  July,  1845, 

to  April,  1866,  10  vols. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.    1862-63, 1864-65. 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society.    Vols.  1  to  9,  indusiye.    (New  series.) 
Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  from  July,  1847,  to  Maioh,  1863. 
Premiums  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland    1846  to  1863. 
Journal  of  Horticulture.    1868,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875.    (6  toIs.) 
Journal  of  Agriculture.    January  to  June,  1867,  January  to  June,  1868. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.    Tols.  1  to  25,  inclusiYe ;  2d  series,  toIs* 

1  to  11,  inclusiye. 
Country  Gentleman's  Magazine.    Nos.  1  to  9,  indusiye. 
Florist  and  Pomologist    Vols.  3,  4.    1869, 1872,  1873, 1874. 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7;  new 

series,  toIs.  1,  2,  3. 
Journal  of  Horticulture.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  12,  13.    1868-9, 1871, 1872. 
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• 
Hortioaltnral  Society  of  London.    1846,  1847, 1848,  1849,  1851, 1852,  1853,  1855. 
Brifcish  Florist.    YoIb.  1  to  6,  inclasiye. 
The  Florist.    1849, 1850, 1851,  1852, 1853,  1854, 1855, 1856,  (1857, 1858, 1859  letonied) 

1860,  1861. 
The  Cottage  (hardener.    Vols.  1  to  25,  Incliuiye. 

Londons  Arboretum  et  Frotioetom  Britannicom.    Vols.  1  to  8,  inclnsiTe. 
The  Cultivator.    Vols.  1  to  10,  inclnsiye. 
The  Coltiyator.    1850,1851. 

The  Coltiyator.    (Neir  series.)    Tols.  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
The  Cultivator.    (Third  series.)    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  13. 
Western  Agriculturist.    Vols.  1  and  2. 
American  Agriculturist.    1857-58. 
American  Agriculturist.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Ohio  Cultivator.    1845  to  1860,  inclusive. 
American  Archives.    (4th  series.)    Vols.  1  to  6. 
American  Archives.    (5th  series.)    Vols.  2  and  3. 
Parliamentary  Papers.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
The  Working  Farmer.    1  vol. 
Gardener's  Chronicle.    1841  to  1861,  inclusive. 
Ohio  Farmer.  :  1869  to  1873. 
Country  Gentleman.    January  to  June,  1873,  July  to  December,  1873 ;  Januaiy  to 

June,  1874,  July  to  December,  1874. 
Farmer's  Magazine.    1800  to  1822,  inclusive. 
Farmer's  Magazine.    Vols.  1  to  8. 
Farmer's  Bfagazine.    (New  series.)    Vols.  1  to  15. 
Farmer's  Magazine.    (2d  series.)    Vols.  13  to  24. 
Farmer's  Bfagazine.    (3d  series.)    Vols.  1  to  47. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.   Vols.  1  to  14,  inclusive. 
British  Association  of  Science.    Vols.  -37  to  75,  inclusive. 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.    1850  to  1864,  inclusive. 
Wisconsin  Farmer,    1857. 

MIgOBLLAMBOUS. 

Reports  of  United  States  Commissioners  to  Vienna  Exposition.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
American  Newspaper  Directory.    1875. 
Law  Arguments, 
lire's  Dictionary. 
Supplement  to  lire's  Dictionary. 
Tear-Book  of  Facts.    1831)  to  1863,  inclusive. 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin.    Vols.  1,  2,  3. 
Documents  of  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.    Vols.  1,  2. 
Eighty  Tears  Progress  in  the  United  States. 
,     North  American  Coleoptra.    Leconte. 
English  CyclopsBdia.    Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio.    Vols.  1,  2. 
Supplement  to  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio.    1868. 
Reports  of  the  Juries.    1851. 
Smithsonian  Catalogue. 
Smithsonian  Report.    1876. 
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SmithBonian  Contribations  to  Knowledge.    Vols.  2  to  21,  except  Vol.  10. 

Statistics  of  Coal.    R.  C.  Taylor. 

World's  Pair. 

Lectures  on  the  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

National  Almanac.    1863. 

American  Almanac.    1853,  1858,  1859. 

The  Cinoinnatns.    Vols.  I,  2,  3.    1859,  1860. 

Plow,  Loom,  and  Anvil. 

Mack  Manual. 

Farmer's  Land  Measurer. 

Babbit  Fancier. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Weather. 

Baral  Architecture. 

Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.    Holton. 

Morse's  Gazetteer. 

Annals  of  Science. 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy. 

The  Shot  Gun  and  Sporting  Rifle. 

Domestic  Animals.    Allen. 

Schonn's  Farm  Plants  and  Man. 

Landed  Property  and  the  Economy  of  Estates.    D.  Lowe. 

Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  England.    Olmsted. 

Rural  Economy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Talpa. 

Centennial  History  of  Licking  County 

Rural  Affairs.    5  vols. 

Notes  on  North  America.    Johnston.    Vols.  1,  2.  • 

Saxton's  Rural  Hand-Book.    Series  1,  2,  X 

Diptera  of  North  America. 

Low's  Domestic  Animals  of  Great  Britain. 

Business  Atlas.    Rand  and  McNally. 

Patent  Office  Reports.    41  vols. 

The  Farmer's  Library. 

Stevens'  Book  of  the  Farm.    Vols.  1,  2. 

American  Poultry  Yard.    Brown. 

Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.    Vols.  1,  2. 

Cyclopaedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Practice  with  Science. 

British  Rural  Sports.    Stonehenge. 

NATURAL  HI8T0BT,  SNTOMOLOGT,  ETO. 

The  Naturalist's  Library.    34  vols. 
Stevens'  Manual  of  British  Beetles. 
Natural  Hisxory.    3  vols. 
Natural  History  of  New  York. 

Part  5,  Agriculture.    Emmons. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  Botany.    Torrey. 
Mysteries  of  Bee- Keeping. 
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The  Ameiioan  Bee-Keeper's  Manual. 
The  Cottage  and  Farm  Bee-Keeper. 
Weeks  on  Bees. 

Droiy's  Exotic  Entomology.    Vols.  1,  2,  3. 
Cnrtis'  Exotic  Entomology.    Vols.  1  to  8,  inolnsiye. 
Insects  Ii^arions  to  Tegetation.    EEarris. 
Mannal  of  Entomology.    Bormeisters. 
Episodes  of  Insect  Life.    3  vols. 

8HBBP  Ain>  0WINS. 

American  Berkshire  Record. 

Yonatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog. 

United  States  Merino  Sheep  Register. 

The  Sheep :  Its  Stmctore,  Economy,  and  Diseases. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


The  following  tables  exhibit  the  agricultural  products  of  Ohio,  ani- 
mals '*died  from  disease,  "  sheep  killed  and  injured  by  dogs,  etc.,  as  re- 
ported by  township  assessors  to  county  auditors  in  May,  1879  : 

Wheat,  Ryk,  and  Buckwheat  produced  in  Omo  in  1878. 


Coaoties. 


Adams  ...... 

AUen   

Ashland  . 

Asbtabola  ,., 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont  

Brown 

Batler 

CarroU , 

Champaign.. 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford . . . 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware   .. 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga  .... 

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton  .. 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin 

Harrison  ... 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hocking .... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 


Wheat. 


Acres.  Bushels. 


18,865 
24,407 
33,001 
11,735 
14,343 
26,352 
23,154 
29,679 
39,653 
16,856 
34,868 
33,882 
19,707 
25,505 
21,748 
28,533 
29,883 
8,503 
47,484 
21,243 
18,188 
21,936 
40,849 
16,935 
29,044 
24,543 
27,269 
5,561 
39,321 
15,455 
11,547 
41,808 
25,264 
13,539 
18,998 
36,491 
10,606 
27,764 
30,344 
11,448 
21,781 
31,058i 


Rye. 


Acres.   Bushels. 


1.^0,372 
447,316 
600,518 
220,464 
164,325 
473,655 
303,503 
312,441 
564,944 
244,149 
634,462 
621,225 
249,354 
371,905 
289,609 
440,376 
617,786 
184,346 
852,5:34 
366,508 
347,708 
515,318 
624,707 
279,062 
567,064 
446,486 
267,124 

94,834 
702,759 
180,959 
158,133 
822,453 
569,691 
211,107 
359,175 
403,789 

49,662 
502,718 
649,941 

75,411 
274,346," 
478,026 


354f 
486 
401 
362 

•  415 
362 
811 

2,499 
284 
729 
252 
643 

2,139 
704 

1,184 
604 
215 

1,526 

1,375 
479 
866 
181 
634 
790 
938 
529 
298 
152 
447 
793 

2,048 
255 
138 
408 

1,707 
865 
581 
796 
210 
143 
351 
955 


I^Buckwheat. 


Acres.    Bushels. 


2,381 
7,135 

5,904 
6,200 
4,058 
5,864 
8,729 

20,579 
2,994 
7,909 
3,450 
9,632 

19,401 
9,0731 

14,045 
6,634 
3,i;^0 

30,733 

23,024 
8,40r. 

12,59;i 
2,751 
8,0c«; 

12,590 

15,467 
7,375 
2,344 
2,157 
6,552 
7,530 

27,069 

t4,207 
2,443 
4,277 

34,470 
7,726 
4,245 
9,528 
2,218 
901 
3,9c0 

10,628 


32 
60 
120 
444 
182 
165 

ia-> 

75 

126 

158 

99 

23 

156 

120 

394 

339 

40 

30 

283 

404 

197 

286 

49 

33 

121 

998 

124 

75 

22 

324 

173 

98 

136 

104 

486 

43 

285 

224 

107 

173 

69 

309 


238 

362 

871 

4,358 

2,013 

2,203 

1,175 

818 

1,804 

1,140 

1,066 

404 

1,914 

1,223 

3,779 

2,377 

409 

303 

2,802 

4,816 

1,197 

2,363 

475 

770 

1,566 

11,956 

1,211 

639 

453 

2,574 

3,059 

999 

1,188 

1,062 

7,262 

372 

2,573 

1,675 

1,128 

1,546 

468 

2,281 
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Whkat,  By«,  and  Buckwhkat  produced  in  Ohio  in  1878— Continued, 


Counties. 


Lake 

Lawrence  .. 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning  .. 

Marion* 

Medina 

MeigB 

Mercer 

Miaitti 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding  ... 

Perry 

Pickaway  .- 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble  

Putnam 

Bichland  ... 

Boss 

Sandusky. .. 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit  .... 
Trumbull... 
Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert  .. 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams  .-. 

Wood 

Wyandot ... 

Totals.. 


Wheat. 


Acres. 


6,395 
16,735 
30,900 
30,535 
18,796 
12,406 

9,:i99 
11,470 
17,699 
16,853 
19,608 
24,381 
36,672 
16,805 
36.669 
16,294 
13,696 
28,118 
14,852 
13,680 

7,704 
16,207 
39,637 
11,570 
15,823 
29,956 
22,077 
36,030 
34,244 
41,474 
11,615 
59,969 
27,861 
52,925 
25,955 

9,976 
32,733 
17,442 
15,721 

7,599 
26,392 
28,916 
48,9S2 
28,.597 
24,417 
29,103 


2,123,93S 


Bushels. 


124,272 
114,394 
470,851 
569,474 
395,968 
195,516 
177,741 
172,141 
334,867 
331,757 
210,207 
375,453 
685,190 
189,118 
584,812 
236,977 
249,313 
417,277 
186,891 
255,121 
115,367 
209,006 
682,593 
97,847 
274,290 
4-22,757 
358,613 
669,Htf7 
480,717 
835,523 
114,445 

1,235,963 
454,.370 

1,001,666 
518,979 
161,801 
567,480 
308,170 
251,823 
73,601 
392,482 
403,583 

1,035,862 
501,098 
449,296 
633,959 


35,218,783 


Rye. 


Acres. 


563 
181 

1,34> 
373 
227 
569 
914 
720 
117 
450 
630 
660 
692 

2,233 
460 
441 
661 

1,025 
597 
356 
498 
691 
521 
203 
604 
472 

1,252 
730 
819 
291 
41 
161 
386 
470 
352 
564 
601 
273 
971 
3-28 
608 

2,266 
403 
228 
971 
117 


Bushels. 


58,041 


8,650 
1,312 

19,065 
5»9'16 
3,808 
9,434 

14,438 
9,604 
1,955 
7,582 
5,042 
8,028 

10,115 

19,924 
6,623 
4,403 
8,458 

13,799 
6.918 
6,679 
6,405 

10,565 
7,256 
1,237 
8,363 
5,958 

19,587 
9,499 
8,406 
5,07.=^ 
183 
2,936 
5,008 
6,779 
5,150 
6,986 
7,310 
4,407 

12,932 
2,862 
5,915 

20,696 

12,023 
2.339 

18,060 
1,225 


756,502 


Buckwheat. 


Acres. 


306 

62 
493 
149 

20 
908 

35 
280 

44 

53 
194 
109 

94 
268 

17 
149 
130 
166 

81 

79 
243 
180 

50 

68 
192 

68 
159 
143 

48 
198 

98 

64 
260 

71 

41 
481 
184 

74 
267 
177 
195 
360 

62 
198 
734 

50 


16,153 


Bushela. 


4.677 

491 
5,608 
1,084 

205 
10,744 

387 
2,356 

507 

411 
2,791 

940 

761 
2,228 

156 
1,406 

790 
1,423 

810 
1,039 
2,244 
1,666 

734 

489 
1,504 

445 
1,671 
1,118 

1,659 

713 

6*28 

1,914 

735. 

1,830 

4,198 

1,147 

633 

2,456 

1,707 

2,270 

4,036 

483 

1,926 

8,377 


165,448 
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Coanties. 


Adame  

AUen 

Ashland  .... 
Ashtabula  .. 

Athens 

Anglaize .... 
Helmont .... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont  .., 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield  .... 
Fayette  .... 
Franklin.... 

Fulton  

Gallia 

Geauga  

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton  ... 
Hancock   ... 

Hardin 

Harrison  . . . . 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hocking  .... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  .. 

Licking . 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow   .... 


Oats. 


Acres. 


8,758 

9,082 

17,043 

20,640 

3,392 

11,695 

12,967 

10,872 

7,997 

13,873 

9,984 

7,009 

11,666 

5,456 

19,169 

11,009 

17,283 

15,292 

20,670 

11,600 

8,756 

8,640 

6,237 

1,830 

7,083 

12,332 

4,881 

9,950  ^ 

4,784 

9,846 

6,473 

10,377 

7,859 

7,305 

7,402 

7,568 

4,121 

16,010 

19,657 

7,181 

10,618 

12,750 

6,242 

5,603 

11,609 

6,007 

14,185 

6,964 

2,444 

14,181 

10,964 

15,764 

4,959 

16,548 

14,1*^6 

11,400 

16,658 

4,236 

12,818 


Bushels. 


173,051 
278,175 
601,982 
694,945 

70,142 
366,185 
385,336 
218,424 
224,887 
474,267 
2.59,106 
220,314 
285,.324 
147,193 
698j506 
333.480 
617,968 
562,522 
755,020 
334,193 
306,998 
313,184 
168,368 

50,162 
245,845 
410,850 

83,712 
393,170 
166,045 
279,802 
148,483 
325,008 
245,584 
234,789 
238,527 
1.59,521 

73,827 
554,092 
718,739 
123,175 
371,237 
386,317 
228,730 

95,414 
363,062 
189,596 
557,432 
223,195 

69,811 
535,763 
382,036 
577,702 

85,669 
510,010 
483,153 
253,563 
523,292 
105,194 
436,135 


Barley. 


Acres.   Bushels. 


33 

99 

207 

66 


426 

205 

28 

11,841 

9 

55 

239 

63 

'   40 

87 

13 

232 

217 

1,221 

88 

13 

1,307 

►   488 


79 

48 


16 

442 

32 

3,086 

54 

71 

30 

45 

52 

•  4 

78 

305 

2 

99 

20 

980 

29 

15 

23 

935 

289 


83 

149 

42 

75 

203 

1,412 

24 

2,494 

3 

20 


869 
2,342 
4,515 
1,492 


8,980 

3,791 

586 

435,150 

311 

1,897 

7,602 

1,236 

1,480 

1,560 

197 

4,658 

5,915 

32,741 

1,961 

539 

33,635 

18,471 


2,687 
1,016 


437 

14,967 

616 

104,048 

1,136 

1,913 

984 

982 

447 

41 

1,540 

6,856 

12 

2,033 

303 

24,407 

.542 

t; 
21,9  i^J 


1,652 
2,502 
1,164 

1,468 

4,949 

43,577 

535 

86,551 

79 

293 


Corn. 


Acres.    Bushels. 


.34,587 
34,864 
25,895 
15,225 
21,405 
37,182 
28,734 
46,656 
6S,041 
14,813 
51,478 
45,575 
46,601 
67,381 
20,370 
35,655 
32,048 
12,993 
75,861 
21,626 
43,125 
18,304 
65,070 
74,539 
71,711 
24,468 
26,246 

7,363 
58,363 
23,190 
31,687 
49,844 
38,741 
16,145 
27,542 
61,781 
17,759 
25.007 
31,746 
20,853 
16,789 
41,555 

7,110 
21,559 
55,419 
41,364 
19,191 
1('.,734 
73,869 
14,655 
41,888 
17,301 
19,432 
35,065 
67,184 
20,879 
50,336 
18,997 
29,103 


657,295 
1,098,676 
1,031,663 

607,053 

648,994 
1,257,786 
1,212,805 
1,188,874 
2,946,815 

612,376 
2,210,505 
1,939,213 
1,270,838 
2,700,031 

807,013 
1,242,284 
1,531,111 

599,678 
3,098,739 

717,391 
1,834,779 

864,632 
2,274,639 
2,905,785 
3,080,713 
1,135,774 

657,830 

361,804 
2,502,232 

791,232 
1,182,722 
1,779,230 
1,493.965 

644,322 
1,021,309 
1,997,666 

526,357 

813,857 
1,232,399 

448,584 

631,379 
1,544,116 

208,593 

477,554 
2,351,r5l 
l,7r.8,9l2 

849,078 
1,030,472 
3,226.366 

681,376 
1,540,487 

870,895 

5*i3,771 
1,238,684 
2,468,242 

590,886 
2,017,341 

707,842 

984,138 
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Oats. 

Bariey. 

Corn. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Muskingum 

^oble 

9,446 

6,418 

3,299 

3,688 

4,294 

2,281 

6,830 

14,419 

14,790 

5,701 

23,738 

3,367 

11,156 

8,475 

16,967 

16,651 

25,439 

14,284 

16,304 

18,610 

7,300 

8,193 

3,120 

10,007 

10,476 

24,123 

13,591 

14,887 

8,3-26 

272,650 

145,223 

93,719 

85,633 

98,066 

72,013 

126,759 

497,068 

462,a56 

153,544 

806,274 

67,269 

373,825 

135,274 

572,663 

.557,904 

1,018,032 

542,382 

561,842 

621,542 

223,443 

226,709 

59,977 

292,252 

212,610 

912,403 

437,289 

450,618 

283,180 

96 

2,f58 

36,229 
21,291 
13,102 
11,062 
20,642 
92,076 
29,847 
13,360 
53,747 
35,773 
31,243 
78,169 
31,263 
24,085 
39,205 
42,215 
27,748 
15,422 
14,998 
24,466 
51,430 
30,056 
14,419 
58,030 
25,516 
32,426 
24,900 
52,503 
35,313 

1,371,174 
735,733 

368,540 

Ottawa 

157 
228 
136 

92 
461 

36 
769 

57 
146 

40 
270 
186 

73 
777 
476 

63 

66 

136 

4 

90 

7,974 

7,179 

6,859 

3,190 

15,980 

738 

22,t84 

1,518 

4,168 

1,745 

6,357 

5,167 

1,697 

19,266 

15,264 

14,010 

4,275 

3,252 

180 

2,039 

Panldinfif -. 

224,960 

Perry    .,-. 

743,256 
3,726,238 

828,706 

Pickaway   

Pike 

Portage   .......... 

706,966 
1,973,987 

Preble 

Patnam  .......... 

1,071,659 
1,020,412 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandnsky  ......... 

2,761,170 
1,226,:J74 

Soioto 

559,247 
1,360,511 
1,584,375 

Seneca  .... ....... 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

1,477,532 

1,077,945 

934,028 

822,763 

2,130,561 

808,707 

Trumbull    

Tuscarawas 

Union  . ........ 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

375,631 

Warren    

5,012 

3 

285 

38 

531 

17 

191,402 

109 

6,870 

1,099 

.11,880 

315 

2,374,900 

668,193 

1,234,570 

Wa8hiii;;ton 

WaviK^  ........... 

Williams.-.. ...... 

838,348 
l,b80,521 
1,360,716 

Wood  

Wyandot 

Totals 

937,315 

29,671,2.31 

'  38,461 

;  1,265,299 

3,039,380 

114,839,127 
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Counties. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula... 

Athens 

Auglaize  .... 
Belmont  .... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign . . 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana . 
Coshocton . . . 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga ... 

Darke  

Defiance  .... 
Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Qeauga  

Qreene 

Guernsey.... 
Hamilton  ... 
Hancock  .... 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland  ... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson  . . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  ... 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 


Timothy. 


Acres. 


10,151 
11,398 
5M,r.23 
46,377 
18,343 

9,901 
28,262 
13,979 

8,032 
2;>,088 
ll,h82 
11,779 
16,522 

9,V78 
34,751 
20,507 
16,746 
34,295 

9,7-.^3 
12,12:55 
25,471 

9,382 
12,999 

7,590 
15,343 
lh,673 
11,928 
31,594 

9,325 
29,110 
12,330 
17,172 
13,138 
27,357 

7,767 
15,236 
11,818 
13,799 
31,693 
13,.582 
23,954 
22,753 
14,047 

6,100 
30,865 
13,200 
40,462 
11,704 
14,167 
31,971 
15,929 
33,991 
13,528 
10,510 
7,196 


Tons  hay. 


9,616 
21,322 
30,313 
54,396 
22,078 
11,673 
3.>,802 
12,161 
10,166 
29,309 
12,417 
16,009 
14,681 
)  1,400 
46,370 
23,774 
23,722 
41,411 
12,161 
17.183 
33,315 
12,999 
18.440 
10,182 
20,839 
21,161 
10,053 
37,516 
13,990 
34,503 
16,514 
24,508 
17,<j70 
34.846 
10,006 
15,950 
12,683 
18,050 
38,649 
12,848 
30,348 
27,914 
17,240 

5,742 
42,685 
16,bl4 
49,720 
16,841 
19,970 
42,153 
20,772 
41,687 
14,928 
13,.357 

9,110 


Clover. 


Is 

5*2  . 

Acres. 

Tons  hay. 

Bushels 
seed. 

Acres  pic 
under 
manure 

1,883 

685 

1,609 

164 

5,050 

4,421 

2,211 

434 

7,325 

6,668 

4,414 

509 

361 

575 

33 

59 

367 

285 

23 

24 

3,332 

3,822 

1,975 

411 

1,576 

1,604 

464 

62 

3,113 

741 

49 

391 

13,887 

3,228 

1,454 

3,659 

3,709 

4,034 

3,560 

7 

4,638 

4,491 

3,458 

694 

8,717 

4,522 

3,340 

2,097 

5,399 

994 

124 

1,439 

1,347 

1,161 

647 

519 

6,462 

8,287 

5,0.54 

100 

3,469 

3,129 

2,621 

144 

10,029 

13,387 

6,146 

386 

105 

•159 

9 

8 

13,321 

7,341 

3.288 

3,618 

3,539 

3,482 

4,504 

484 

3,028 

3,976 

2,934 

467 

3,640 

3,790 

2,607 

1,010 

5,787 

5,657 

7,454 

261 

1,365 

240 

147 

73 

3.380 

2,588 

801 

1,416 

3,328 

3,715 

3,668 

229 

673 

410 

90 

207 

365 

508 

7 

51 

8,569 

4,111 

1,581 

2,817 

1,051 

996 

441 

6 

3,«13 

3.793 

99 

533 

6,075 

7,061 

5,111 

537 

3,41)0 

4,256 

1,894 

378 

667 

874 

497 

22 

2,200 

2,723 

2,460" 

168 

839 

590 

883 

30 

892 

817 

520 

38 

9,547 

11,673 

7,598 

267 

6,193 

6,447 

4.011 

a44 

199 

38 

23 

23 

1,473 

1,371 

3,110 

35 

5,174 

5,511 

3^744 

239 

843 

1,266 

425 

233 

1,618 

405 

33 

245 

3,145 

2,893 

1,580 

76 

5,702 

5,756 

3,519 

232 

1,427 

1,670 

1,654 

63 

2,177 

2,647 

2,233 

428 

415 

2.57 

48 

115 

5,130 

6.653 

5,415 

446 

5,329 

6,5(3 

3,611 

243 

3,272 

3,715 

2,517 

443 

873 

455 

51 

437 

4,317 

4,560 

2,671 

471 

10,440 

5.607 

2,009 

3,178 
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Timothy. 

Clover. 

CoiintieB. 

Acres. 

Tons  hay. 

Acres. 

Tons  hay. 

bnshels 
seed. 

hi 

|li 

Monroe ........... 

19,004 
10,427 
16,524 
28,033 
32,239 
16,105 

7,953 

5,740 
17,867 
11,895 

6,300 
36,124 

7,829 
14,174 
22,515 
11,339 
11,325 

8,665 
20,360 

8,080 
28,936 
22,788 
56,602 
25,349 
17,980 
10,6S4 
10,347 
10,584 
23,332 
24,015 
16,065 
14,791 
14,751 

17,609 
12,536 
19,811 
35,975 
38,t)22 
19,510 
11,488 

7,192 
20,622 
10,725 

5,553 
44,650 

7,777 
15,057 
28,041 

8,146 
13,921 

7,629 
22,954 

9,014 
42,216 
31,951 
69,170 
32.^32 
25,104 
13,762 

9,738 
12,120 
25,417 
36,513 
19,785 
20,485 
19,196 

1069 

17,602 
1,459 
2,513 
2,773 
389 
1,221 
786 
1,184 
4,696 
1,071 
2,908 

15,9i9 
3,203 

13,206 

4,796 

8,198 

539 

13,570 
5,318 

13,147 

4,862 

977 

10,716 
2,269 
2.528 
265 
6.364 
1,874 

14,631 
4,956 
4,072 
4,843 

842 

11,312 

1,491 

3,145 

2,407 

321 

1,^03 

807 

1,044 

2,595 

208 

3,798 

4,073 

3,821 

11,133 

1,180 

1,018 

288 

14,618 
4,0^; 

18,538 
6,910 
1,278 

11,481 
2,921 
2,3a5 
141 
1,416 
1,540 

20,722 
4,344 
4,704 
5,466 

576 
2,247 
1,075 
1,607 

963 

94 

1,110 

729 
1,146 
2,039 
29 
2,136 
2,436 
3,489 
5,981 

970 
3,485 
9 
6,582 
2,953 
6,252 
2,158 

577 
8,744 

869 

773 
35 

285 

294 
8,640 
4,722 
3,700 
3,447 

17 

Montgomery 

Moriran ........... 

4,604 
149 

Morrow ........... 

48 

MuskiDgam 

Noble 

89 

Ottawa 

212 

Paulding 

105 

Perry 

24 

Pickaway  

Pike 

432 
121 

Portage ........... 

415 

Preble 

2,452 

420 

PutDaiu ........ 

Richland .......... 

739 

K088.- - 

722 

Sandnsky ......... 

680 

Scioto 

165 

fieneca ......... 

2,175 
667 

Shelby 

Stark 

1,497 

Stimniit ........... 

968 

Trumball ., 

74 

Tuscarawae 

Union  ............ 

475 
203 

Van  Wert 

248 

Vinton 

1 

Warren 

2,129 

278 
763 

Washington 

Wayne..-. 

Williams 

289 

Wood 

373 

Wyandot 

460 

Totals' 

1,586,778 

1,951,488 

388,219 

338,985 

199,581 

53,021 
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ConDties. 


Adams. ...... 

AUen 

Ashland  ..... 
Ashtabula  ... 

Athens , 

Angiaize.... 
Beunont ..... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont  ..-. 

Clinton 

Colombiana. 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  ... 
Cnyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance.... 
Delaware... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin.... 

Falton 

GaUia 

Qeanga  

Greene 

Goemsey  ... 
Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison.... 

Henry 

Highland  . 


Hocking . 

Holmes 

Horon 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Enox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lncas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery  * . 


Flax. 


Acres. 


12 
1,372 
1,644 

74 


1,231 

1 

5 

633 

5 

657 

1,079 

167 

933 

222 

1 

331 


2,992 

8 

588 

4 

2 

41 

62 

67 


259 
1,980 

1 


Bushels 
seed. 


106 
10,349 
13,525 

643 


9,936 

4 

40 

5,105 


5,623 
11,282 
1,400 
8,791 
2,200 
1 
2,744 


32,359 

43 

7,104 

46 

25 

604 


685 


2,351 

18,224 

9 


2,432 

797 


4 

193 

2 

1 

2,367 

27 


229 

291 

75 

115 

138 

1,244 

388 

1,590 

1 

1,295 

5,704 

1 

2,594 


20,616 

7,808 


38 
22 


Pounds 
fiber. 


12 

1,351  1 

14 

4 

21,135  j 

238  I. 


2,424 

2.673 

633 

1,247 

1,:^3 

11,077 

3,466 

10,833 

8 

11,336 

67,404 

9 

26,949 


172,598 

798,831 

27,000 


41,775 
30 


25 

18 


180,500 

2,600 

24,963 

43,960 

10 


143,515 
"'73,708 


5,004 

116 

6,000 


105,003 
731,631 


Potatoes. 


Sweet  potatoes 


Acres. 


240,035 
16,050 


70 


75 

6,000 
30 


32,408 


25,340 


1,031,568 

16,650 

405,000 

1J>0 

279 

990,985 

150 

855,946 


Bushels, 


462 

892 
1,005 
3,120 
1,126 
1,015 
1,340 
1,795 
1,303 
•    449 

676 
1,012 
7,002 
1,496 
1,409 

806 
1,127 
3,114 
1,930 

943 
1,040 
1,757 
1,426 

500 
2,545 
1,172 
1,353 
1,795 

918 

583 
6,016 
1,074 

865 

371 

964 
1,316 
1,027 

H17 
1,015 

643 

7.53 
1,170 
2,143 

701 
1,660 

666 
1,566 
2,181 

780 
1,289 

887 

991 
2,106 

707 
1,195 
1,167 
1,687 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


21,406 
40,379 
67,679 

191,045 
69,068 
60,490 

100,085 

105,898 
89,000 
34,209 
62,144 
92,070 

384,322 
92,452 
95,374 
57,116 
74,385 

207,548 

154,862 
67,738 
72,688 

151,035 

104,491 
38,705 

156,481 
89.406 
93,998 
86,193 
59,927 
38,894 

284,032 
72,277 
70,756 
28,310 
80,860 
78,9.57 
63,377 
62,650 
68,103 
35,5'J9 
49,547 
73,833 
96,807 
35,540 

122,248 
52,713 

116,625 

145,522 

43,629 

107,923 

60,061 

61,222 

121,496 

50,040 

103,168 

55,801 

97,969 


20 

41 

6 


23 
9 
15 
24 
44 
1 

18 

82 

197 

46 

7 

3 

10 

1 

46 

6 

1 

2 

95 

29 

8 

10 

25 

*"40 

13 

147 

14 

6 

4 

2 

30 

69 

6 

5 

8 

4 

10 

1 

40 

14 

10 

21 

4 

7 

9 

.5 

1 

30 

2 

41 

8 

96 


2,137 
356 
296 


2,574 

172 

1,603 

1,848 

3,280 

141 

1,373 

6,437 

5,743 

4,404 

525 

266 

626 

666 

2,735 

333 

226 

418 

6,867 

1,731 

1,148 

1,428 

2,101 

"2^847 

854 

11,645 

1,197 
440 
405 
228 

2,589 

3,787 
533 
760 
696 
134 
749 
150 

2,758 
523 

1,070 

2,570 
319 
309 
207 
799 
136 

3,020 
45 

2,843 
646 

8,420 
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462  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

Flax  and  Potatoes  produced  in  Ohio  in  1878— Continned. 


Coanties. 


Flax. 


Aoree. 


Bushels 
seed. 


Poands 
fiber. 


Potatoes. 


Sweet  potatoes 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Morgan 

Morrow 

Mnskingam*. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Boss 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark. 

Summit..  •••. 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas... 

Union 

Van  Wert... - 

Vinton  

Warren , 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Williams    ... 

Wood 

Wyandot 


Totals  . 


1,394 


12,686 


1 
74 
14 


5 

710 

4,181 

152 

248 


3:^ 

2,064 
224 


1,600 

4 

778 

990 


1,439 

1 

406 

176 

86 

338 


48,986 


4 
573 
124 


2 

7,259 

42,976 

1,337 

2,121 


10 


2.764 
21,549 

1,896 


15,319 

28 

7,450 

8,041 


14,647 

2 

7,604 

1.569 

633 

3,217 


474,669 


130 


130 

3,267,770 

44,755 

6,300 


15 


10 

13,025 

214,800 


1,371,130 


516,400 
82,441 


189,089 

25 

350,040 


12,036,083 


747 

870 

1,550 

4*34 

736 

472 

1,027 

1,032 

782 

2,441 

902 

1,168 

1,445 

1,124 

1,487 

1,511 

1,343 

959 

1,570 

1,290 

708 

1,106 

721 

852 

519 

1,691 

2,308 

1,633 

880 

1,386 

949 


116,513 


45,232 
54,867 

108,262 
27,227 
36,318 
25,775 
69,190 
69,101 
36,090 

196,971 
67,451 
90,276 
91,052 
68,400 
99,056 
55,324 
76,651 
69,092 

134,386 
86,227 

104,353 
90,110 
57,781 
41,157 
32,200 

109,787 

125,786 
94,170 
66,997 
98,602 
54,072 


61 


7,580.118 


4 

8 

6 

33 

34 

16 

1 

37 

6 

-2 

12 

11 

42 

10 

10 

3 

• 

6 
3 
1 

12 

11 

162 

104 

22 

12 

7 

2 


2,135 


4,7ia 


10,747 

345 

348 

414 

1,82^ 

2,353 

1,168 

150 

2,768 

479 

219 

1,404 

1,046 

2.029 

634 

366 

6U 

332 

23& 

137 

16» 

657 

944 

13,87t^ 

10,529 

1,114 

792 

258 

212 


159,708 


*  Acreage  not  reported. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 
BUTTBR  AND  CHBBSB  PRODUCED  IN  OHIO  IN  1878. 


463 


Counties. 


Batter. 


Pounds. 


Cheese. 


Pounds. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula  .. 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont .... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford .... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield .... 

Fayette , 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey  .... 
Hamilton  ..., 
Hancock.... , 

Hardin 

Harrison ..... 

Henry ., 

Highland  .... 
Hocking.... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson...., 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence.... 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

MJAini  .....^ 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Morrow 


406,803 

1,065 

449,710 

4,320 

734,838 

473,982 

960,808 

4,135,457 

448,275 

6,876 

369,550 

1,080 

739,334 

610 

475,700 

360 

487,045 

3,370 

623,189 

1,659 

394,618 

105,376 

439,260 

757 

563,929 

150 

379,610 

3,850 

850,071 

177,844 

680,755 

1,325 

609,354 

2,831 

845,698 

1,295,661 

791,741 

490 

448,764 

174,791 

629,539 

2,245 

393,434 

134,950 

629,924 

540 

267,693 

551 

552,726 

215 

540,675 

576,981 

431,795 

4,980 

859.314  # 

4,113,802 

464,343 

739,613 

1,195 

596,782 

600 

656,484 

1,700 

525,511 

2,575 

584,155 

6,050 

364,840 

172 

500,700 

1,203 

349,116 

635 

528,064 

99,109 

992,534 

1,456,144 

355,690 

1  550 

464,582 

7,000 

712,375 

3,340 

325,167 

224,090 

201,684 

850 

860,869 

6,910 

378,446 

3,039 

957,910 

5,012,928 

358,326 

'   3,200 

273,268 

4,580 

691,173 

79,749 

463,402 

951,966 

1,376,758 

561,261 

13,969 

399,545 

270 

490,334 

4,776 

483,617 

392,403 

528,907 

112 

536,813 

2,210 

690,707 

1,250 
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464  AOBIGULTUBAL  STATISTICS. 

Butter  and  Chbbsb  producbd  vx  Ohio  in  1878— Continued. 


Connties. 


Muskingnm.... 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paolding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Patnam 

Richland 

Boes 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 4 

Wyandot 

Totals... 


Butter. 


Pounds.. 


1 


902,252 
495,672 
208,845 
175,129 
606,053 
392,491 
214,085 
981,425 
533,096 
400,630 
827,305 
303,060 
549,422 
209,275 
764,491 
358,922 
955,256 
775,915 
,036,427 
682,443 
576,181 
398,814 
266,098 
525,232 
641,509 
,032,988 
665,700 
704,371 
430,973 


50,332,023 


Cheese. 


Pounds. 


4,721 
400 
276 


855 

716 

4,170,339 

160 

501 

9,728 

23,210 

1,800 

302 

170,000 


155,784 

1,389,735 

3,904,753 

270,714 

9,650 

2,712 

360 

2,100 

15,095 

•31,785 

167,147 

360 

33,678 


36,401,386 
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465 


Counties. 


Tobaooo. 


Acres 
planted. 


Pounds 
produced. 


Adams  ...... 

AUen 

Ashland  .... 
Ashtabnla  .. 

Athens 

Anglaiee  .... 
Belmont  .... 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign.. 

Clarke 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Columbiana . 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga ;.. 

Darke 

Deiiance  .... 
Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga  

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton  ... 

Hancock  , 

Hardin 

Harrison  .... 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hocking  ..... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson .... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  ... 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning  ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morgan 

30 


400 
17 


4 

134 

15 

1,769 

3,033 

353 


14 

65 

2,097 

19 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1,099 

81 

11 

1 

8 

3 

4 


114 

7 

419 

951 

3 

1 

2 

56 

8 

46 

15 

5 


4 

2 

8 

22 

125 

2 

5 

15 

2 

2 

1 

1 

29 

5 

7 

329 

3,080 

7,144 

831 


289,381 
1,243 


7,625 

129,035 

5,335 

1,913,411 

2,490,561 

76,113 


3,785 

72,038 

1,862,098 

16,127 

225 

2,190 

630 

565 

1,250,777 

66,805 

1,779 

126 

1,604 

615 

396 


75,440 

1,193 

568,567 

798,828 

680 

315 

1,650 

17,492 

6,206 

33,757 

11,050 

1,742 


1,410 

400 

3,393 

16,400 

91,790 

1,970 

3,475 

4,365 

965 

2,168 

40 

76 

36,510 

3,326 

3,036 

333,769 

2,794,895 

8,112,110 

711,833 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 
Tobacco  Produced  in  1878.— Continued. 


Counties. 


Morrow  .... 
Mnskingnm 

Noble 

Ottawa  .... 
Paulding... 

Perry 

Pickaway  .. 

Pike 

Portage  .... 

Preble 

Putnam  .... 
Ricliland ... 

Ross 

Sandusky  .. 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull  .. 
Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert .. 
Vinton  ...... 

Warren  .... 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams... 

Wood 

Wyandot... 

Totals 


Tobacco. 


Acres 

Pounds 

planted. 

produced. 

2 

325 

8 

2,469 

3 

3,216 

2,500,750 

100 

13 
48 
11 
17 
2 

7,751 
42,920 
5,965 
8,765 
1,940 

1,212 

8 

1 

1,253,309 

1,575 

400 

11 

3,99L 

1 
3 

1 

6,600 
2,016 
1,111 

40 
3 
2 

32,700 
2,140 
2,300 

1 

186 

9 
2 

2,220 
1,280 

7 

2,295 

110 

850 

1,608 

69 

1 

104,905 

928,152 

1,355,679 

63,515 

430 

1 

45 

3 

2,210 

28,899 


28,075,140 
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467 


SoROHUM,  Maplb  Sugar  and  Sirup,  Numbbr  op  Hivbs  op  Bbbs,  and  Amount  of 

HONBY  PRODUCBD  IN  OhIO  IN  1«78. 


Counties. 


Sorgham. 


Acres 
planted 


Pounds 
sugar. 


Qallons 
sirup. 


Maple  sugar  and 
sirup. 


Pounds 
sugar. 


Gallons 
sirup. 


Bees  and  honey. 


Number 
hires. 


Pounds 
honey. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland  .... 
Ashtabula  . . 

Athens  

Auglaize.... 

Belmont 

Brown...... 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coshocton  ;. 
Crawtbrd  ... 
Cuyahoga  . . 

Darke 

Dedance. ... 
Delaware... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GaUia 

Creauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton..., 
Hancock.... 

Hardin 

Harrison.... 

Henry 

Highland..., 
Hocking.... 
Holmes..... 

Huron 

Jackson  .... 
Jeli'erson  ... 

Knox 

Lake 

Liawrence... 

Licking 

Logan  ...... 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning  . . 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs....... 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 


297 
1.59 
9 
1 
155 
419 
280 
278 
102 

59 
120 
145 
312 
201 

59 
1«6 

70 

1 

818 

243 

103 

23 
175 

42 
243 
124 
494 


171 
36 
25 


639 

70 

18 

1 

320 


70 
66 
25 
1,397 
61 


28 

316 

14 


268 

161 

61 

210 


120 

406 

35 

47 

127 

112 

209 

227 

274 

61 

62 

398 

100 

75 


63 

331 

15 


120 

212 

20 

32 

194 


851 


540 

159 

102 

41 

34 

377 

21 

60 

11 

290 

38? 

387 

616 


1,675 
246 


37 

8 

292 

110 

13 


15,621 

9,843 

582 

93 

11,797 

21,768 

24,613 

16,952 

9,520 

3,313 

15,406 

12,790 

18,703 

23,062 

3,508 

11,292 

5,878 

49 

79,263 

24,583 

10,000 

2,509 

17,075 

5,583 

8,:i82 

11,019 

36,160 


10,655 

28,576 

2,;i47 

5,426 

8,531 

8,009 

19,259 

18,553 

20,658 

3,765 

3,680 

29,685 

.  5,639 

4,361 


678 


60,198 

20,.^6 

9,484 

3,747 

2,644 

6,494 

1,324 

5,217 

773 

21,^43 

36,295 

34,714 

34,934 


5,885 

3,751 

86,616 

505,242 

2,509 

3,955 

515 

740 

70 

954 

15,539 

60 

136 

20,137 

24,494 

1,637 

6,797 

89,819 

954 

3,553 

16,885 

10,475 

2,645 

165 

120 

466 

1,720 

581,7d9 

15,096 

266 


14,138 

6,172 

•328 

420 

5,1.% 

704 

6,036 

33,658 

590 

235 

29,216 

78,163 

200 

9,021 

214,347 

81,794 

235 

300 

101,307 

1,851 

186,575 

1,072 

1,189 

2,090 

2,712 


4,381 
2,864 
16.233 
13,374 
1,5:^ 
1.895 
2,184 
1,875 
4,027 

5tt4 
8,550 

261 

1,436 

9,736 

15,808 

926 
4,490 
y,139 
5,946 
1,366 
13,729 

664 
4,217 

484 

689 

216 

446 
9,026 
8,227 

60.-> 

555 
8,3.55 
2,542 
1,193 

783 
3,7:38 

779 
2,186 
5,526 

143 

1,901 

11,155 

3,599 

199 

13,511 

24,062 

6,449 

19 

50 

36,602 

1,256 

20,087 

408 

300 
6,634 

220 


1,734 
1,668 
2,044 

617 
1,690 
1,124 
4,676 
2,136 
1,516 
2,294 
1,834 
1,722 
1,532 
1,604 
3,246 
4,114 
2,014 
1,252 
2,435 
1,977 
1,450 

451 
3,871 
2,C48 
2,515 
2,117 
1,818 

744 
2,091 
3,355 
1,207 
2,235 
2,681 
2,941 
1,487 
1,788 
1,201 
3,332 
1,405 

970 
2,265 
2,989 

704 
1,169 
3,382 
2,398 
1,194 
1,400 
2,407 
1,756 
1,978 
1,075 
1,680 

846 
1,360 
2,467 


23,897 
18,566 
27,503 
10,624 
35,923 
16,255 
71,048 
33,451 
30,426 
:30,957 
19,843 
19,542 
29,038 
21,947 
36,531 
49,791 
18,927 
20,414 
25,848 
34,389 
34,153 
12,287 
45,394 
24,019 
32,293 
•37,618 
27,550 
13,480 
26,159 
53,838 
27,164 
34,430 
37,231 
45,978 
37,102 
3.3,451 
18,499 
50,027 
22,682 
14,534 
25,678 
42,897 
18,339 
18,692 
49,9.31 
21,781 
18,054 
31,547 
36,085 
21,220 
30,465 
23,320 
31,821 
14,259 
15,230 
31,906 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 
SoROHUM.  Maplb  Sugar  ani>  Sirup,  etc. — Continned. 


Connties. 


Acres 
planted. 


SoTghnm. 


Poonds 
sngar. 


Gallons 
simp. 


Maple  BQgar  and 
simp. 


Pounds 
sugar. 


(Gallons 
simp. 


Bees  and  honej. 


Number 
hives. 


Pounds 
honey. 


Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding  .... 

Perry 

Pickaway.... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam    .... 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky.... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas.. 

Union 

Van  Wert-.. 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Williams  .... 

Wood 

Wyandot  .... 


235 
315 

28 
276 
376 

67 
198 
258 
127 
311 
8 
331 
210 

31 
194 
117 
380 

84 
424 

18 


745 
20 
16 


29 

2 

185 


1,000 


73 

156 

30 

50 

110 


60 
108 
217 
307 
257 
147 
510 

10 

72 
210 

23 


335 


25 

70 
134 


75 


31,335 
26,804 

2,237 
23,696 
28,495 

4,395 
13,581 
18,011 
10,020 
21,490 
521 
33,535 
17,420 

4,6:^2 
16,698 
10,187 
23,776 

6,206 
34,104 

1,473 


1,698 

6,759 

12.795 

27,601 

18,235 

9,641 

36,153 

1,268 

5,313 

17,168 

2,175 


7,937 

124 

37,847 

88 

520 

120 

1,019 

5,447 

1,109 

3.587 

227,423 

3,222 

2,586 

38,5t9 

1,605 

1,625 

457 

12,970 

1,537 

23,601 

65,144 

259,808 

1,643 

51,146 

1,074 

^,618 

12,520 

513 

24,804 

14,642 

2,094 

1,460 


7,582 

802 

14,256 

518 

123 

39 

322 

4,927 

1,932 

1,479 

65,611 

7,599 

1,366 

17,417 

4,053 

1,167 

244 

5,462 

1,531 

13,915 

7,148 

27,325 

958 

7,529 

275 

712 

5,326 

558 

6,117 

3,290 

1,468 

1,899 


1,341 
1,917 
1,324 
3,667 
1,826 

605 
1,457 
2,073 
3,240 

861 
1,955 
1,788 
1,387 
2,137 
1,952 

748 

952 
2,410 
1,089 
3,181 
1,493 
1,280 
4,942 
1,235 
2,021 

725 
1,547 
2,080 
2,858 
1,577 
1,969 
2,112 


Totals. 


16,305 


11,909 


1,273,048 


2,987,288 


510,117 


169,755 


16,618 
34,413 
20,732 
52,697 
41,197 
18,051 
20,852 
28,348 
53,7b8 
11,247 
26,483 
18,138 
27,449 
23,918 
29,154 
10,638 
12,456 
23,232 
17,567 
39,952 
23,755 
21,426 


17,272 
27,394 
11,912 
31,950 
33,028 
34,451 
29,693 
26,523 
42.993 


2,521,293 
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Ooanties. 


Adams  

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens  

Anglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Boiler 

Carroll 

Champaign  ... 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana  .. 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cnyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance  .....% 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia 

Oeanga  

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock .. . 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson  

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking  

Logan 

Lorain  

Lucas...... ... 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami 

Monroe 


Orchards. 


Number  of 
acres. 


4,211 
3,930 
5,007 
5,978 
5,008 
2,9-26 
9,933 
4,400 
3,843 
4,969 
2,980 
3,139 
8,979 
3,325 
8,066 
6,344 
4.877 
5,914 
6,117 
2,874 
4,123 
3,596 
5,312 
1,945 
4,480 
5,138 
4,918 
4,408 
3,3d1 
5,.'^35 
5,454 
5,964 
3,701 
3,334 
3,073 
5.152 
3,927 
5,182 
6,565 
3,692 
4,385 
6,540 
2,977 
4,717 
6,933 
3^54 
5,984 
4,207 
2,197 
4,874 
3,228 
8,041 
5,367 
2,980 
3,891 
£,085 


Apples. 


Number  of 
bushels. 


227,276 
292,663 
613,304 
390,754 
236,262 
191,955 
446,955 
322,894 
123,901 
340,188 
265.662 
207,789 
403,408 
181,813 
530,761 
446,918 
6i7,530 
505,044 
216,229 
149,150 
394,838 
459,158 
309,590 
119,058 
;^68,953 
337,082 
191,728 
:i47,698 
169,26i» 
297,033 
222,186 
674,364 
389,406 
261,142 
188,595 
331,235 
205,298 
668,374 
747,700 
145,431 
278,290 
640,965 
233,847 
216,984 
620,642 
325,038 
514,371 
257^176 
139,458 
402,853 
319,626 
660^825 
226,849 
90,851 
237,233 
460,083 


Peaches. 


Number  of 
bushels. 


Number 
ofbushels 


11,066 

1,613 

23,914 

4,959 

25,887 

1,220 

24,743 

793 

3,624 

42,081 

7,629 

11,446 

8,161 

2,446 

80,950 

69,860 

4,053 

3,485 

1,831 

1,025 

8,566 

16,944 

21,362 

10,994 

2,923 

1,468 

7,292 

4,925 

8.354 

66,553 

6,218 

6,567 

3,269 

36.375 

814 

14,131 

39,116 

50,569 

17,545 

14,841 

4,828 

36,382 

6,105 

1,418 

49,205 

6,272 

9,828 

3,349 

8,777 

12,753 

5,348 

13,223 

11,607 

328 

1,795 

12,173 


Pears, 


593 

509 

l,rt5 

644 

334 

945 

1,765 

369 

2,324 

404 

1,583 

2,633 

5,521 

2,478 

1,313 

373 

695 

1,251 

1,903 

769 

600 

447 

1,390 

2,646 

1,286 

381 

147 

1,104 

2,234 

557 

7,153 

1,395 

631 

564 

334 

1,603 

285 

1,321 

894 

70 

479 

480 

426 

199 

2,016 

1,349 

1,135 

565 

509 

1,495 

760 

1,992 

178 

143 

2,530 

561 
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Apples,  Pkachbs,  and  Psars  produced  in  1878.— Continued. 


Conn  ties. 


Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow  ..... 
MusklDgum  . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Panlding 

Perry 

Pickaway   .. 

Pike   

Portage  .... 

Preble 

Patnam..... 
Richland. ... 

Roes 

Sandnsky . . . 

Scioto 

Seneca  

Shelby 

Stark 

Sammit 

TnimbuU  ... 
Toscarawas  . 

Union 

Van  Wert ... 
Vinton   ..... 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams.... 

Wood   

Wyandot  ... 

Totals 


Orchards. 


Number  of 
acres. 


4,806 
5.171 
5,436 
7,284 
4,118 
2,064 
1,378 
4,243 
2.871 
3,491 
6,504 
3,744 
2,983 
6,795 
4,872 
5.027 
2,891 
6,950 
2,9C« 
0,971 
4.706 
6,845 
6,851 
3,371 
2,903 
2,385 
5.116 
9,741 
6,864 
4,735 
5,9-17 
3,836 


421,349 


Apples. 


Namber  of 
bushels. 


198,949 
25,065 
602,895 
316,456 
223,429 
85.200 
32.&28 
294,207 
146.986 
145,015 
622,413 
149,786 
191,717 
961,853 
215,227 
656,717 
90,098 
798,257 
148,536 
871,350 
574,007 
405,232 
571,826 
342,208 
121,707 
116,481 
144,069 
473,415 
969,483 
247.974 
38^,306 
459,023 


30,669,404 


Peaches. 


Nnmber  of 
bushels. 


1,037 
48,889 

7,0«^ 
87,107 
35,383 
16,820 
387 
28,673 

6,814 
31,844 
16,136 

1,068 

794 

21,416 

48,067 

18,301 

5,790 

9,.'>87 

985 

37,043 

11,385 

3,913 
60,594 

4,942 

465 

18,654 

1,891 

45,392 

38,640 

976 

6,026 

7,.'>51 


1,476,159 


Pears. 


Nnmber 
ofbushels 


6.237 
938 
597 

1,753 
563 
863 
102 

1,493 
635 
345 

1,021 

3,660 
273 

1,967 
887 
770 
206 

1,741 
442 

4,238 

1,738 
38& 
467 
435 
410 
143 

4,538 
481 

3,292 
565 
940 
904 


110,419 
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CountieB, 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland  .... 
Ashtabala  .. 

Athens 

Auglaize  .... 
Beknont .... 

Brown  ... 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont ... 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford ... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance .... 
Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga  ....4 

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton .. . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison.... 

Heury 

Highland  ... 
Hooking  .... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  ... 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina 


Grapes  and  wine. 


is 


13 

18 


11 

3 

21 

7-12 


91 


14 

13 

6 

115 

i 
i 


23 
13 


12c 


2 

5 

43 


11 
3 

8 

i 

11 

7 
30 
20 

2 

1 

27 

143 


8 


lis 

C  e8.S 


49 
53 
26 
50 
156 
187 
48 


307 

2 

80 

.7 

2 

999 

2 


3 

1,271 

142 

307 

63 

2 

27 

12 


26 

397 

7 

2 

3 


5 
40 
25 
33 

5 
15 
37 
87 


15 


446 

157 

3 

35 

1 


a 
CL4 


2,000 

560 

30,805 

106,565 

19,155 


219,518 

17,890 

57,950 

5,065 


1,860 

268,997 

5,140 

36,120 

9,148 

3,791 

1,525,100 

200 

150 

5,095 

1,924,275 

120,085 

8,925 

22,576 

2,080 

3,370 

21,325 

850 

21,044 

472,252 

4,320 

4,196 

1,250 


1,900 
31,675 
12,175 
39,700 

6,935 
23,130 
35,659 
65,200 
450 
37,670 

4,620 
428.670 
532,290 

3,692 
27,349 

6,420 

2,320 


§1 


350 
.34 
198 
160 
335 


5,292 

15,207 

6,001 

80 


2 

13,976 

41 

718 

177 

68 

17,447 

2' 

35 

151,133 

3,188 

208 

125 


128 

130 

2 

178 

17,478 

16 

3 


120 

1,015 

351 

244 

120 

1,695 

12 

110 

2 

10 

60 

1,853 

9,533 

50 

166 

60 


14 
17 
99 
35 
9 


109 

217 

34 

7 


5 

456 

4 

184 

25 

25 

630 

2 

2 

4 

1,374 

280 

5 

30 

2 

35 

14 


36 

807 
6 

1 
8 


5 
47 
46 
30 

6 
36 
19 
68 

1 

8 

2 
465 
118 

5 
60 

8 
33 
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Grapbs  and  Wink  produced  in  Ohio— Continned. 


Counties. 


Grapes  and  wine. 


5So 


•-^  3 


Is 


8» 

•SI 


.S» 


Meigs 

Meroer 

Miami , 

Monro** 

Montgomery 
Morgan  ...... 

Morrow  .... . 

Moskingnm  ., 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Panlding...., 

Perry 

Pickaway  ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Patnam 

Richland 

Roes 

Sandusky 

Hoioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

StarK 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas.. 
Union  ....... 

Van  Wert  ... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Wiiliams  .... 

Wood 

Wyandot  .... 


2 
10 
1 
1 
2 
2 
16 


7 

3 
11 
30 

i 

25 

15 
7 


7 

5 

10 

4 


1 

5 

58 

4 


Totals 


l,096i 


4 

7 

40 

36 

76 

5 

50 

.     5 

1,900 


150 
14 
24 
32 


1 

284 

121 

16 

8 
16 


35 

516 

46 

25 

12 

35 

75 

6 

103 

15 

2 

25 

13 


8,866 


24,340 

345 

615 

31,450 

39,895 

24,572 

2,700 

56,105 

6,724 

3,448,103 

176 

189,471 

10,150 

7,290 

17,725 

6,600 

6H9 

190,005 

62,080 

25,860 

4,430 

21,941 


91 

222 

5 

4.319 

4,004 

1,294 


3.081 

440 

318,807 

50 

2,592 

465 

783 

999 

530 


41,630 
22,995 
14,708 

3,632 

8,690 

550 

11,956 

13,934 

141,875 

48,918 

2,510 
88,250 

8,500 


10,341,715 


245 
4,494 
2,928 

368 
1,077 


308 
225 

8 


90 

466 

10,949 

1,279 

27 

40 

44 


708,733 


27 
1 

8 
40 
30 
30 

5 
53 

8 
1,862 


128 

10 

16 

52 

1 

15 

167 

172 

36 

10 

8 


80 

31 

23 

27 

8 

2 

36 

8 

77 

33 

10 

13 

101 


8,560 


*  The  assessors'  reports  of  **  acres  in  vineyard''  are  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  compara- 
j;iYely  valueless, 
t  Fractions  omitted* 
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Wool  Produobd  akd  Shbbp  Killed  and  Injured  bt  Dogs  in  Ohio  in  1878. 


ConntieB. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland  .... 
Ashtabula  .. 

Athens  

Auglaize.... 
Beunont .... 

Brown 

Bntler 

Carroll  . 

Champaign  . 

Clarke 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coshooton  .. 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance .... 
Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton  

Oallia 

Geaaga  

Greene 

Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton  ... 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin 

Harrison.... 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hocking  .... 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson  

Jefiferson  .... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence.  .. 
Licking  .... 

Logan  

Lorain  

Lucas 

Madison  ..... 
Mahoning  ... 

Marion , 

Medina 

Meigs  

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 


Wool. 

Sheep  killed  by 
dogs. 

Sheep  injured  by 
dogs. 

14 

t^o'Oi 

Pounds 
shorn. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

.Kl 

34,950 

168 

$405  00 

80 

$194  00 

$599  00 

130,115 

214 

656  00 

128 

224  00 

880  00 

241,613 

297 

776  00 

312 

599  00 

1,375  00 

99,ia5 

167 

655  00 

84 

149  00 

804  00 

261,059 

297 

833  00 

97 

163  00 

996  00 

41,620 

231 

541  00 

73 

105  00 

646  00 

580,192 

510 

1,597  00 

349 

610  00 

2,207  00 

45,497 

201 

578  00 

177 

181  00 

759  00 

36,204 

382 

514  00 

456 

446  00 

960  00 

537,058 

363 

1,055  00 

231 

458  00 

1,513  00 

107,084 

175 

616  00 

233 

393  00 

1,009  00 

180,262 

214 

760  00 

403 

5.35  00 

1,295  00 

23,697 

158 

578  00 

104 

280  00 

858  00 

88,447 

264 

713  00 

241 

.331  00 

1,044  00 

528,303 

472 

1,639  00 

394 

851  00' 

2,490  00 

490,076 

244 

744  00 

220 

284  00 

1,028  00 

200,568 

187 

519  00 

202 

351  00 

870  00 

77,049 

294 

1,185  00 

52 

114  00 

1,299  00 

22,180 

191 

598  00 

116 

158  00 

756  00 

36,a56 

201 

169  00 

91 

97  00 

266  00 

437,901 

355 

1,033  00 

1,671 

1,395  00 

.  2,428  00 

100,881 

135 

520  00 

66 

106  00 

•   626  60 

98,469 

362 

1,138  00 

279 

349  00 

1,487  00 

77,514 

392 

785  00 

151 

243  00 

1,028  00 

99,510 

390 

1,108  00 

175 

358  00 

1,466  00 

115,249 

181 

418  00 

73 

111  00 

529  00 

32,042 

186 

447  00 

49 

49  00 

496  00 

82,245 

125 

522  00 

64 

124  00 

646  00 

y0,074 

451 

1,511  00 

310 

740  00 

2,251  00 

652,419 

.  314 

1,680  00 

173 

643  00 

2,323  00 

11,896 

176 

663  00 

146 

314  00 

977  00 

119.675 

577 

1,780  00 

467 

682  00 

2,462  00 

132,657 

396 

9H  00 

315 

435  00 

1  416  00 

746,801 

320 

1,082  00 

319 

637  00 

1,719  00 

27,774 

143 

323  00 

52 

43  00 

366  00 

60,081 

227 

868  00 

102 

130  00 

998  00 

119,056 

192 

525  00 

140 

195  00 

720  00 

158,611 

227 

632  00 

233 

449  00 

1,081  00 

259,237 

173 

590  00 

167 

259  00 

849  00 

28,810 

130 

267  00 

36 

73  00 

340  00 

558,893 

277 

779  00 

60 

140  00 

919  00 

637,917 

428 

1,175  00 

396 

765  00 

1,930  00 

62,224 

140 

405  00 

39 

81  00 

486  00 

8,456 

124 

240  00 

19 

31  00 

271  00 

907,184 

522 

1.459  00 

479 

952  00 

2,411  00 

203,319 

355 

956  00 

390 

761  00 

1,717  00 

192,401 

335 

999  00 

74 

187  00 

1,186  00 

21,206 

338 

860  00 

144 

264  00 

1,124  00 

233,221 

406 

1,315  00 

2,235 

457  00 

1.772  00 

302,919 

362 

1,292  00 

844 

857  00 

2,149  00 

287,329 

248 

695  00 

117 

153  00 

848  00 

239,886 

228 

622  00 

332 

232  00 

854  00 

134,671 

191 

504  00 

140 

197  00 

701  tK) 

36,982 

219 

514  00 

55 

75  00 

589  00 

32,889 

331 

1,027  00 

396 

1,093  00 

2,120  00 

90,382 

234] 

800  00 

129 

216  00 

1,016  00 
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Wool  Producbd  and  Sheep  Killed  Ain>  Injured  bt  Dogs  in  1878— Continaed. 


ConntieB. 


Wool. 


PouDds 
Bhorn. 


Aheep  killed  by 
dogs. 


No. 


Yalae. 


Sheep  irjared  by 
doga. 


No. 


Value. 


«  sua 

So '2 


Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingnm . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Panlding  ... 

Perry 

Pickaway  .. 

Pike 

Portage  .... 

Preble 

Pntoam  .... 
Kichland.... 

Ross : 

Sandasky ... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Sammit  .».. 
Tmmbull ... 
Tuscarawas . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton  

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams  ... 

Wood 

Wyandot  ... 

Totals.. 


13,789 

322,688 

467,793 

582,909 

294,258 

52,487 

8,335 

294.780 

55,260 

23,562 

182,287 

46,393 

37,002 

227,154 

3^5,130 

87,069 

11,281 

240,488 

64,000 

206,625 

75,168 

184,684 

363.747 

359,768 

28,R50 

95,959 

58,851 

223,810 

162,481 

83,283 

74,107 

258,601 


155 
214 
230 
604 
162 
227 
78 
232 
397 
146 
126 
325 
300 
286 
225 
391 
190 
540 
233 
422 
143 
234 
492 
284 
176 
•29 
516 
330 
573 
186 
296 
303 


$350  00 
606  00 
785  00 

1,804  00 
516  00 
537  00 
168  00 

680  00 
1,042  00 

315  00 
466  00 
969  00 

681  00 

788  00 
585  00 

1,040  00 
376  00 

1,428  00 
893  00 

1,186  00 
637  00 
873  00 

1,565  00 

789  00 
347  00 
710  00 

1,325  00 
916  00 

1,668  00 
502  00 
771  00 
957  00 


52 
190 
134 
828 
169 

71 

45 
107 
254 

47 
110 
131 
115 
168 

91 
515 

49 
308 

59 
319 

98 
470 
247 
111 

53 
124 
144 
185 
283 
206 
138 
246 


$77  00 
284  00 
245  00 
1,010  00 
208  00 
106  00 

38  00 
262  00 
318  00 

66  00 
307  00 
230  00 
1.38  00 
301  00 
129  00 

576  00 
104  00 
721  00 
198  00 
763  00 
274  00 
723  00 
392  00 
202  00 

64  00 
212  00 
278  00 
298  00 
437  00 
451  00 
225  00 

577  00 


$127  00 

890  00 

1,030  00 

2,814  00 

724  00 

643  00 

206  00 

942  00 

1,360  00 

^1  00 

773  00 

1,199  00 

819  00 

1,089  00 

714  00 

1,616  00 

480  00 

2,149  00 

1,091  00 

1,949  00 

911  00 

1,596  00 

1,957  00 

991  00 

411  00 

922  00 

1,603  00 

1^14  00 

2,105  00 

953  00 

996  00 

1,534  00 


16,390,505 


24,684 


$71,921  00 


22,942 


$30,523  00 


$102,444  00 
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Domestic  Animals  Dikd  from  Disbasb  in  Ohio  in  1878. 


Coanties. 


Adams • 

AUen 

AjBhland 

AjBhtabnla 

Athens 

Anglaize 

Belmont • 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton , 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga  

Darke 

Defianoe 

Delaware ^. 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga *. 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hanoook 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hooking 

Holmes 

Huron 

'Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan  

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan .^ 

Morrow 

Muskingum 


Hogs. 


Number. 


Value. 


3.123 

16,420 

3,311 

8,197 

316 

1,142 

255 

1,292 

365 

1,208 

6,864 

18,260 

348 

1,184 

3,233 

9,322 

15,161 

55,023 

37 

175 

2,047 

6,996 

3,218 

9,651 

2,299 

8,2:i2 

8,084 

20,951 

185 

863 

1,169 

3,102 

3,618 

9,272 

157 

942 

7,787 

21,353 

2,569 

7.898 

580 

1,937 

358 

1,177 

4,143 

12,475 

8,141 

24,914 

7,61^4 

27,642 

704 

2,570 

891 

2,544 

129 

652 

5,246 

14,328 

166 

'^54 

4,000 

14,375 

4,319 

10,739 

4,571 

14,800 

56 

317 

2,912 

7,308 

8,916 

25,193 

5fe6 

1,705 

670 

1,836 

489 

2,451 

333 

876 

114 

554 

1,641 

4,898 

44 

210 

779 

2,197 

1,307 

4,245 

1,948 

5,906 

199 

877 

2,873 

7,899 

4,902 

15,294 

151 

750 

3,339 

11,495 

306 

1,244 

277 

947 

6,302 

13,767 

3,442 

13,340 

383 

1,117 

3,385 

10,744 

213 

807 

237 

780 

904 

3,209 

Sheep, 


Number. 


Value. 


280 

$769 

527 

1,262 

353 

1,163 

840 

2,777 

740 

1,902 

316 

670 

1,337 

2,971 

407 

1,082 

333 

1,370 

992 

2,160 

511 

1,516 

753 

2,119 

404 

922 

588 

1,386 

960 

2,464 

1,477 

3,850 

531 

1,055 

371 

1,066 

262 

647 

320 

592 

2,330 

4,504 

206 

433 

548 

1,432 

304 

759 

1,104 

3,051 

370 

699 

324 

741 

568 

1,798 

371 

1.267 

2,067 

4,947 

151 

403 

758 

2,131 

936 

1,912 

932 

2,283 

219 

493 

597 

1,482 

580 

1,238 

560 

1,425 

647 

1,517 

212 

388 

1,253 

2,288 

2,603 

4,853 

184 

533 

179 

328 

3,587 

8,666 

890 

1,922 

720 

2,266 

."130 

'624 

1,216 

2,824 

1,243 

3,229 

914 

3,159 

1,069 

2,624 

432 

996 

160 

338 

329 

1,0.35 

493 

1,039 

146 

'408 

1,085 

2,371 

1,147 

3,288 

1,771 

3,837 
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Domestic  Animals  Died  from  Disease  in  Ohio  in  1R78— CoDtinued. 


Coanties. 


Hogs. 


Nnmber.  Yalne. 


Sheep. 


Number. 


Valne. 


Noble 

Ottawa..... 
Panlding  ... 

Perry 

Pickaway... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Patnam 

Eicbland 

Bobs 

Sandasky ... 

8oioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark   

Sammit 

Trnmbnll ... 
Tuscarawas . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot  ... 

Totals 


198 

728 

4,317 

377 

6,631 

1,949 

150 

10,732 

5,726 

888 

6,225 

758 

1,080 

2.136 

4,142 

514 

185 

196 

375 

3,020 

3,465 

431 

10,03? 

266 

599 

1,373 

3.225 

1,507 


$656 
1,586 
8,258 
1,275 

19.331 

4,601 

781 

26,452 

12,292 
2,255 

16.159 
2,327 
2.498 
6,314 

12,005 
1,508 
889 
1.041 
1,369 
9.335 
7,493 
898 

39,802 
1,088 
1,972 
4.292 
9,051 
4,770 


811 
566 
235 

1.492 
305 
330 

1,041 
333 
361 

1,096 
174 
326 
192 
663 
158 

1.213 
333 

1.315 

1,226 

1,549 
306 
347 
765 
468 
713 
361 
403 
783 


$1,683 

969 

556 

2,904 

742 

652 

3,188 

1,043 

793 

2,494 

339 

752 

372 

1,194 

521 

2,937 

1,080 

4.206 

2.825 

3,575 

634 

793 

2.329 

1,153 

1,969 

841 

1,017 

1,681 


223,015 


$661,454 


63,702 


$153,485 
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Domestic  Animals  Died  from  Disease  ik  Obio  in  1878. 


Connties. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula... 

Athens 

Auglaize  .... 
Belmont  .... 

Brown 

Bntler 

Carroll  

Champaign 

Clarke 

Clermont  ... 
Clinton  ..... 
Columbiana 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  ... 
Cnyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware  ... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 
Fayette ...., 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Gallia 

Oeanga  

Greene 

Gnemsey  ... 
Hamilton  ... 
Hancock  . . . . 

Hardin 

Harrison  — 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hocking  .... 
Holmes  ..... 
Unron   ..... 

Jackson 

Jefferson.... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence... 
Licking..... 
Logan  ... ... 

Lorain 

Locas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina  ..... 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe  .... . 
Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 


Cattle. 


Number. 


Value. 


325 

$4,244 

294 

5,938 

205 

4,2*20 

444 

9,035 

113 

2,039 

217 

3,687 

231 

5,125 

254 

4,666 

395 

8,548 

123 

2,611 

185 

4,627 

185 

4,851 

213 

4,241 

227 

5,533 

233 

4,465 

208 

3,842 

183 

3,355 

201 

6,083 

461 

6,702 

296 

3,986 

19-2 

5,304 

56 

1,524 

220 

4,799 

119 

3,950 

233 

5,386 

159 

2,482 

230 

3,216 

233 

5,199 

211 

5,353 

183 

2,919 

271 

6,982 

297 

5,223 

225 

4,526 

129 

3,479 

194 

3,126 

221 

5,253 

109 

1,766 

173 

2,401 

261 

6,531; 

172 

2,385 

92 

2,259 

261 

5,120 

72 

1,498 

274 

4,128 

292 

6,290 

189 

3,659 

314 

8,222 

135 

2,459 

299 

4,721 

151 

3,955 

141 

3,297 

285 

6,553 

141 

2,493 

322 

3,912 

269 

5,164 

222 

3,202 

302 

6,942 

234 

4,448 

143 

2,731 

Horses. 


Number. 


97 
132 

86 
145 

41 
143 
lt9 
167 
285 

54 
133 
1^3 
191 
167 

85 
104 
106 

89 
267 
154 
143 

40 
104 
121 
125 

94 
103 

85 
158 

78 
193 
162 
145 

48 
103 
150 

54 

94 
131 

60 

62 
136 

31 

86 
152 
118 
103 
124 
189 

65 
121 

99 

68 
149 
169 

76 
185 

79 

59 


Value. 


$4,173 
7,575 
6,180 
8,060 
2,070 
6,136 
7,615 
9,005 

17,917 
4,315 
9,685 

14,640 
7,075 

10,380 
5,071 
2,930 
7,903 
4,525 

15,463 
7.249 
8,911 
2,955 
6,511 
6,410 
8,210 
5,890 
5,308 
5,060 

12,010 
4,325 

10,802 
9,453 
8,010 
2,925 
5,952 
7,420 
1,920 
5,051 

10,320 
2,025 
4,145 
7,991 
1,930 
4,355 
9,569 
7,179 
7,240 
4,746 
9,627 
4.242 
8,675 
6,717 
3,210 
7,937 

12,539 
3,029 

12,584 


3,837 
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Domestic  Animals  Died  from  Diseases  m  Ohio  in  I87S— Continned. 


Coanties. 


MoskiDgnm  . 

Noble , 

Ottawa  .... , 
PaaldiDg.... 

Perry 

Pickaway... 

Pike 

Portage..... 

Preble 

Putnam 

Riohiand 

Boss 

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

>stark 

Summit .... . 
Trumbull ... 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren ..... 
Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot  ... 

Totals 


Cattle. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

230 

$4,794 

133 

$5,933 

15d 

2,323 

47 

2,377 

203 

2,726 

110 

5,636 

345 

4,396 

231 

11,107 

187 

3,222 

87 

4,750 

188 

4,936 

212 

13,965 

120 

2,442 

149 

5,831 

297 

t,338 

91 

5,387 

292 

6,306 

158 

10,815 

293 

4,800 

198 

9,147 

241 

4,589 

413 

725 

216 

4.276 

101 

4,625 

206 

3,721 

141 

8,770 

'      204 

2,738 

106 

5,052 

206 

3,955 

186 

10,607 

178 

3,316 

142 

7,507 

360 

6,179 

179 

10,497 

259 

6,235 

78 

6,495 

472 

10,004 

105 

4,903 

296 

4,967 

113 

6,027 

172 

4.038 

1«4 

13,982 

220 

3.188 

156 

8,654 

104 

2,052 

48 

2,499 

263 

7,313 

177 

12,143 

232 

4,146 

121 

6,072 

371 

5,978 

177 

11,631 

166 

2,872 

87 

4,965 

261 

5,076 

176 

10,529 

142 

2,925 

163 

9,548 

14,795 

363,172 

11,109 

630,735 

Horses. 
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Taxable  Lands  in  Ohio  as  rbported  to  County  Auditors  bt  Township  Assessors, 

IN  Mat,  I«78. 


ConntieB. 


Caltiyated. 


No.  acres. 


Pastnre. 


No.  acres. 


Wood. 


No.  acres. 


Unonlti. 

vated  or 
waste 
lands. 


No.  acres. 


Total 

number  of 

acres. 


Adams  ..... 

Allen 

Ashland  .... 
Aahtabnla  .. 
Atbens  ..... 
Auglaize  ... 
Belmont..., 

Brown 

Botler 

Carroll 

Cbampaigo 

Clarke 

Clermont  ... 

Clinton 

Colombiana 
Coshocton  ., 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke 

Defiance.... 
Delaware ... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geanga 

Greene  .... , 
Guernsey  ... 
Hamilton ... 
Hancock.... 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland  ... 
Hocking..... 
Holmes ..... 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson  ... 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence  .. 
Licking  .... 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison  .... 
Mahoning  .. 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe..... 


93,837 

101,094 

116,691 

105,543 

64,994 

110,450 

91,876 

122,856 

134,438 

64,631 

119,599 

109,859 

117,382 

114,469 

113,340 

99,833 

119,284 

70,388 

189,199 

89,290 

92,536 

81,539 

133,331 

97,252 

126,106 

102,429 

72,220 

59,548 

125,392 

71,197 

83,742 

145,861 

103,623 

42,621 

76,583 

120,336 

45,444 

114,545 

130,613 

56,335 

83,2:U 

113,984 

41,692 

53,986 

113,803 

105,531 

92,600 

64,444 

89,559 

83,116 

101,968 

73,728 

69,149 

117,856 

143,911 

73,292 


72,466 
20,468 
59,669 

159,464 
95,527 
19,342 

120,375 
69,838 
24,461 
91,073 
34,973 
41,290 
44,168 
47,158 
91,178 

123,457 
37,612 
76,695 
22,053 
12,459 
84,426 
20,944 
78,847 
68,794 
50,394 
20,289 
80,096 

115,589 
35,751 

133,437 
19,225 
45,907 
31,838 

122,553 
2,733 

100,9o7 
83,224 
59,3:^ 
88,109 
89,930 
81,771 

100,992 
34,498 
30,233 

178,438 
43,204 

110,903 
8,721 

106,898 

104,709 
55,485 
80,1500 
73,649 
15,143 
12,520 
95,391 


80,716 
69,299 
56,413 
70,217 
70,267 
65,515 
69,621 
58,847 
36,739 
54,483 
46,447 
35,590 
42,542 
42,2t)3 
60,802 
75,716 
56,168 
27,560 
99,993 
78,398 
55,662 
15,409 
52,307 
33,2:^ 
35,365 
59,470 
64,242 
43,800 
42,569 
66,475 
22,872 
95,021 
70,073 
43,286 
53,278 
69.164 
75,781 
62,488 
52,985 
55,060 
54,442 
54,208 
19,071 
57,803 
74,969 
59,322 
47,006 
31,426 
24,574 
75,666 
43,980 
39,061 
67,768 
100,705 
41,151 
75,669 


6,721 
2,001 
2,942 
3,844 
4,609 
1,813 

12,990 

12,399 
9,410 
1,350 
1,486 
3,152 

10,499 
4,216 
4,902 
3,353 
1,855 
3,778 

10,839 
1,691 
2,141 
3,150 
5,712 
1,992 
5,311 
5,891 
5,640 
2,197 
5,915 
2,245 
5,199 
2,567 
3,608 
1,402 
9,033 
3,607 
3,484 
1,816 
3,773 

15,550 
l,9b0 
5,138 
2,336 

11,599 
3,466 
3,020 

12,156 
3,982 
2,312 
3,084 
1,894 
464 
3,304 

19,907 
3,301 
5,252 


253,740 
192,862 
235,915 
339,068 
235,397 
197,120 
294,862 
263,940 
205,048 
211,537 
202,505 
169,891 
214,591 
208,106 
268,222 
302,359 
214,919 
178,421 
322,084 
181,838 
234,765 
121,042 
270,197 
201,275 
217,176 
188,079 
222,198 
221,134 
209,627 
273,354 
131,038 
289,356 
209,142 
209,862 
141,627 
294,094 
207,933 
238,184 
275,480 
216,875 
221,424 
324,402 
97,597 
153,621 
370,676 
211,077 
262,746 
108,573 
223,343 
266,576 
203,327 
194,053 
213,870 
253,611 
200,883 
249,604 
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AQRICULTUBAL  STATISTICS. 
Taxable  Lands  in  Omo— Continued. 


Coonties. 


Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Morrow 

MuBkingam.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Panlding  .... 

Perry 

Piokaway  ... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Patnam 

Richland  .... 

Bobs 

Sandnsky 

Scioto 

Seneca  

Shelby 

Stark 

Sammit 

Trumbull 

TuBcarawaB... 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot ..... 


Cnltivated. 


No.  acree. 


Totals . 


156,275 

59,680 

83,688 

118,492 

6:^,424 

37,075 

'    36,367 

63,412 

131,508 

64,671 

89,574 

133,373 

102,392 

148,852 

131,157 

130,617 

58,592 

187,664 

121,133 

183,978 

94,428 

99,166 

116,877 

105,118 

83,530 

36,060 

116,e69 

105,738 

161,9-9 

104,000 

139,538 

123,949 


8,840,232 


Pasture. 


No.  acres. 


19,931 

100,885 

79,457 

217,430 

98,907 

12,398 

1,364 

104,798 

65,937 

'  45,013 

123,079 

33,293 

10,765 

41,469 

96,430 

11,387 

24,095 

34,881 

13,527 

57,612 

70,163 

146,648 

115,333 

72,865 

6,249 

75,494 

32,433 

108,070 

57,083 

27,904 

16,597 

67,179 


Wood. 


No.  acres. 


5,758,445 


44,907 
56,093 
53,558 
79,067 
48,576 
25,136 
44,271 
45,793 
44,376 
80,561 
56,499 
58,673 
81,924 
68,261 
86,101 
49,517 
73,408 
75,193 
63,440 
51,586 
32,795 
65,898 
66,750 
50,843 
82,453 
67,299 
38,866 
102,258 
64,244 
70,279 
85,520 
57,256 


Unculti- 
vated or 
waste 
lands. 


No.  acres. 


5,101,441 


5,548 
1,748 
1,090 
4,137 
1,258 
7,186 
1,010 

19,925 
8,009 
8,328 
6,157 
6,591 
3,554 
3,849 

16,825 
5,223 

12,423 
3,107 
4,216 
8,264 
7,696 
1,915 
9,094 
1,397 
5,429 
7,663 
7,782 
8,502 
4,505 
6,310 
3,485 
3,534 


Total 

number  of 

acres. 


473,037 


226,661 
218,306 
217,793 
419,126 
212,166 
81,794 
82,012 
233,928 
249,830 
198,573 
274,309 
231,930 
198,636 
262,431 
330,513 
196,744 
168,508 
300,845 
202,316 
301,440 
205,082 
313,627 
308,054 
230,223 
177,661 
186,516 
195,950 
324,568 
287,821 
208,493 
245,140 
241,917 


20,173,165 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


AN  ACT 
For  the  encouragement  of  agrioalture. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  ike  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOj  That  whenever 
thirty  or  more  persons,  residents  of  any  connty^  or  district  embracing  two  ooontiee  of 
this  state,  shall  organize  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  agriooltoie 
within  said  county  or  district,  and  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  agree- 
able to  the  mles  and  regulations  to  be  furnished  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
hereinafter  created,  and  shall  have  appointed  the  usual  and  proper  officers ;  and  when  the 
said  society  shall  have  raised  and  paid  to  their  treasurer,  by,  voluntary  subscription,  or 
by  fees  imposed  upon  its  members,  any  sum  of  money  in  each  year  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars;  and  whenever  the  president  of  said  society  shall  certify  to  the  respective 
county  auditors  the  amount  thus  paid,  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  treasurer  before  a 
magistrate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  county  auditor  embraced  within  the  district 
in  which  said  society  shall  be  organized  to  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  respec- 
tive county,  in  favor  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  society,  for  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  thus  raised :  provided,  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  cent  to  each  inhabitant  in 
the  said  county,  upon  the  basis  of  the  last  previous  national  census,  but  not  to  ezoeed 
in  any  county  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treas- 
urer of  said  county  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  county  or  district  societies  which 
may  be  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  succeeding  section,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  act,  annually  to  offer  and  award  premiums  for  the  improvement  of  soils,  tiUage, 
crops,  manures,  implements,  stocks,  articles  of  domestic  industry,  and  such  other  arti- 
cles, productions,  and  improvementa  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may  perform  all 
such  acts  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  agriculture  and  the  household 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  district  and  of  the  state ;  and  it  shall  also  be  their  duty 
so  to  regulate  the  amount  of  premiums  and  the  different  grades  of  the  same  as  that  it 
shall  be  competent  for  small  as  well  as  large  farmers  to  have  an  opportunity  to  compete 
therefor ;  and  in  making  their  awards  special  reference  shall  be  had  to  the  profits  which 
may  accrue,  or  be  likely  to  accrue,  from  the  improved  mode  of  raising  the  crop,  or  of 
improving  the  soil  or  stock,  or  of  the  fabrication  of  the  articles  thus  offered,  with  the 
intention  that  the  premium  shall  be  given  for  the  most  economical  mode  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  that  all  persons  offering  to  compete  for  premiums  on  improved  modes  of  til- 
lage, or  the  production  of  any  crops,  or  other  articles,  shall  be  required,  before  such 
premiums  are  adjusted,  to  deliver  to  the  awarding  committee  a  full  and  correct  state- 
ment of  the  process  of  such  mode  of  tillage  or  production,  and  the  expense  and  value 
of  the  same,  with  a  view  of  showing  accurately  the  profits  derived,  or  expected  to  be  de- 
rived, therefrom. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  or  district  society  to  publish  annually  a 
list  of  the  awards  and  an  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  account  in  a  newspaper  of  the  dis- 
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triot,  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  and  a  s^nopsia  of  the 
awards  for  improyements  in  agricnltore  and  household  mannfaotnres,  together  with  an 
abstract  of  the  several  descriptions  of  those  improvements,  and  also  make  a  report  of 
the  condition  of  agricnltare  in  their  coanty  or  district ;  which  reports  shall  be  made  oat 
in  accordance  with  the  rnles  and  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  December  in  each  year ; 
and  no  subsequent  payment  shall  be  made  from  the  county  treasury  unless  a  certificate 
is  presented  to  the  auditor  from  the  president  of  the  State  Board,  showing  that  such  re- 
ports hare  been  duly  made.  [This  section  amended  by  striking  out  "December"  and 
inserting  **  January." 

Sec.  4.    Enumerates  the  incorporators. 

Sbc.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  or  any  ten  of  them,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  to  organize 
by  appointing  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may 
deem  necessary ;  also  determine  by  lot  the  time  that  each  member  shall  serve,  so  that  the 
term  of  service  of  one-half  the  members  shall  expire  annually  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  in  December  (.January]  ;  and  the  president  shall  have  power  to  call  meetings 
of  the  Board  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Culuuibus.  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  an  annual  meeting  of  tbo  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  the  president  of  each  county  agricultural  society,  or  other  delegates  there- 
from, duly  authorized,  who,  shall  for  the  time  being,  be  ex*  officio  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  consultation  as  to  the  wants, 
prospects,  and  condition  of  the  agricaltnral  interest  throughout  the  state;  and  at  such 
annual  meeting  the  several  reports  from  the  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricalture ;  and  the  said  president  and  delegates 
shall,  at  this  meeting,  elect  snirabl*'  [)t!;siMis  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  [This  section  timouiled  by  striking  out  "December"  and  inserting 
"January."] 

Sec.  7.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  state,  embracing  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  a 
general  view  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  state,  accompanied  by  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  deem  interesting  and  useful. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  act  to  authorize  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
societies  in  this  state,  and  for  other  pu -eposes  therein  set  forth,  passed  March  twelfth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty -nine,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  pro- 
vided, the  acts  done,  obligations  incurred,  and  rights  acquired  under  tho  provisions 
thereof  shall  remain  in  nowise  altered  or  affected  by  this  act. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,"  passed  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1846. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Aesemhiy  of  the  State  of  OUo^  That  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 
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Sso.  2.  That  Allen  Trimble,  M.  L.  Salliyant,  Samael  Medary,  Darins  Lapham,  A.  E. 
Strickle,  Axthar  Watts,  M.  B.  Bateham,  John  Codding,  Jared  B.  Kirtland,  and  I.  Moore 
be  continued  members  of  the  Board,  the  term  of  service  and  mode  of  appointing  their 
successors  to  remain  unalted  by  this  act. 

Sso.  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated 
from  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Board ;  and  an  account  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Board  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Sbo.  4.  So  much  of  the  law  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  as  conflicts  with  the  pro- 
▼isions  of  this  act  is  hereby  repealed. 


AN  ACT 
To  protect  agricultural  fairs  and  fair  grounds. 

Section  1.  Be  it  ennoted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOf  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  Justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  officers  of  any  state, 
county,  township,  or  any  independent  agricultural  societies,  or  industrial  associations, 
to  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  special  constables,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace  during 
the  time  which  such  society  shall  be  holding  their  annual  fairs,  and  make  an  entry  in 
his  docket  of  the  number  and  names  of  all  such  he  may  appoint 

Sec.  2.  All  such  constables  so  appointed  shall  have  all  the  power  of  coustables  to 
suppress  riots,  disturbances,  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  they  may,  upon  view,  arrest  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  state ;  may 
pursue  and  arrest  any  person  fleeing  from  justice  in  any  part  of  the  state ;  to  apprehend 
any  and  all  persons  in  the  act  of  committing  any  offense  against  the  laws  thereof;  and 
may,  upon  reasonable  information,  supported  by  affidavit,  procure  process  for  the  arrest 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  forthwith 
bring  such  person  or  persons  before  the  competent  authority,  and  enforce  all  the  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  good  order. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  any  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or  other 
carriage,  vessel,  or  boat,  or  any  stand  or  table,  for  the  sale  of  any  spirituous  or  other 
liquors,  or  sell  or  expose  to  sale,  give,  barter,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  or  near  suck 
shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or  other  carriage,  vessel,  boat,  stand,  or  table,  or  in  any  other 
way  or  place,  any  spirituous  or  other  liquors  at  or  within  the  distance  of  two  mUes  from 
the  place  where  any  such  agricultural  fairs  are  held. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  act,  and 
shall  be  notified  by  any  one  of  the  officers  authorized  to  make  ac  arrest  or  seizure,  or  by 
any  other  person,  that  he,  sne,  or  they  are  violating  the  law,  and  if,  after  such  no'<dce, 
such  person  shall  continue  in  such  violation,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  fbr 
such  offense  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
.  treasurer  of  such  agricultural  society  where  the  offense  was  committed ;  and  any  judge 
of  the  court,  sheriff,  coroner,  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  proper  county,  or  any  constable 
of  the  proper  township,  or  the  constables  specially  appointed,  sjiall,  upon  view,  or  in- 
formation, without  warrant,  apprehend  any  person  so  offending,  and  seize  such  booth, 
tent,  or  wagon,  or  other  carriage,  stand,  vessel,  or  boat,  selling  spirituous  or  othei 
liquors,  and  convey  the  same  to  a  place  of  safe-keeping,  and  take  the  person  so  offending 
before  some  officer  having  competent  jurisdiction,  together  with  an  inventory  of  the 
things  so  seized,  and  the  officer  before  whom  such  alleged  offender  shall  be  brought 
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shall  prooeed  forthw^lth  to  inqaire  into  the  truth  of  the  aooasatioo,  and,  if  trne,  shall 
enforoe  the  penalties  of  this  aot. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  aocnsed  shall  fail  to  pay  such  fines  as  shall  be  assessed,  together  with 
all  the  costs  of  proceeding,  inclndiug  the  necessary  expenses  of  sach  seizure,  the  said 
officer  before  whom  snch  offender  was  tried  shall  forthwith  issue  a  venditioni  exponas, 
commanding  any  constable  of  the  township  in  which  snch  inquiry  shall  be  held  to 
make  the  fine  and  costs,  necessary  expenses,  and  costs  of  execution,  by  sale  of  so  much 
of  the  property  as  shall  be  necessary  therefor,  and  make  return  thereof  within  ten  days 
thereafter. 

Skc.  6.  That  in  the  execution  of  the  venditioni  expooas,  the  said  constable,  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  sale,  shall  advertise  the  property  to  be  sold  at  two  of  the  most  pub- 
lic places  of  the  township  where  the  same  is  to  be  sold,  at  one  of  which  places,  to  be 
designated  in  the  notice,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  A.M.  and  four  o'clock  P.M., 
said  sale  shall  be  had,  said  constable  first  selling  or  offering  for  sale  the  articles  which 
the  offender  brought  on  to  the  ground  lor  traffic;  and  the  overplus  of  the  property  so 
seized  as  aforesaid,  after  the  satisfaorion  of  said  venditioni  exponas,  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  defendant  on  demand ;  but  if  he  shall  fail  to  demand  the  same  for  ten  days  after 
such  sale,  the  same  shall  become  forfeited  to  the  said  agricultural  society ;  and  if  the 
property  so  seized  shall  be  found  insufficent  to  satisfy  said  venditioni  exponas,  and  costs 
of  execution,  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  at  any  time  thereafter,  one  request  of  the 
treasurer  of  said  society,  issue  a  fieri  facias^to  collect  the  balance  thereof. 

Passed  April  11, 1856. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  section  three  and  section  six  of  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 

passed  February  27,  1846.  % 

Sbction  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  section 
three  of  the  above  recited  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  It  .<^htiil  be  the  duty 
of  each  county  or  district  society  to  publish  annually  a  list  of  awards  a  d  an  abstract  of 
the  treasurer's  account  in  a  newspaper  of  the  district,  and  to  make  a  rv^orb  of  their 
proceedings  during  the  year,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  awards  for  improvements  in  agri- 
culture and  household  manufactures,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  these  improvements;  and  also  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in 
their  county  or  district ;  which  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  Board  at  their  annual  meeting  Janvary  in  each  year,  and  no  subsequent  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  from  the  county  treasury  unless  a  certificate  be  presented  to  the 
auditor  from  the  president  of  the  State  Board,  showing  that  such  reports  have  been 
made. 

Sbc.  2.  That  section  six  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  Tliere  shall  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  an  ' 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  president  of 
each  county  agricultural  society,  or  their  delegate  therefrom  duly  authorized,  who  shall, 
for  the  time  being,  be  ex- officio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberation  and  consulation  as  to  the  wants,  prospects,  and  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interests  throughout  the  State;  and  at  such  annual  meeting  the  several 
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reports  from  coanty  sooleties  shall  be  delivered -to  the  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agrioaltnre ;  and  the  said  president  and  delegates  shall,  at  this  meeting,  elect  suit- 
able persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricultnre. 

Sec.  3.    That  sections  three  and  six  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  February  20,  1861. 


•  AN  ACT 
To  protect  agricaltnral  fairs. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  exhibit  or  show  any  natural  or  artificial  curiosity  for  any 
price  or  gain,  or  shall  set  up  to  let  or  use  for  profit  any  swing,  revolving  swing,  flying 
horses,  or  whirligigs,  within  one-tonrth  of  a  mile  of  the  fair  ground  of  any  agricnltnral 
society  in  this  state,  while  the  fair  of  such  society  is  being  held  therein,  nnless  such 
person  shall  first  have  obtained  the  written  permission  of  the  board  of  such  agricultnral 
society  to  make  such  exhibition. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  in  any  snm  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  all  moneys  derived  from  the  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  6,  1861. 


AN  ACT 
To  provide  for  the  creation  and  regulation  of  township  agricultnral  societies. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOf  That  when  any 
number  of  natural  persons  in  any  township  in  the  state  of  Ohio  shall  form  an  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  each  township,  and  shall,  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  make  a  certificate,  and  acknowledge  the  same  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
which  shall  be  specified  the  name  of  the  society,  the  object  of  its  formation,  and  the 
township  in  which  it  shall  be  located,  and  shall  record  the  same  in  the  recorder's  office 
of  the  proper  county,  such  society  shall  be  deemed  a  body  corporate,  with  succession, 
and  with  the  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended, 
contract  and  be  contracted  with ;  to  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter 
at  pleasure ;  and  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold,  in  fee  simple,  or  to  rent  or 
lease  such  real  estate  as  may  be  required  as  a  site  for  holding  fairs,  not  exceeding  twenty 
acres,  and  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  such 
fairs  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  society. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  1,  1^61. 
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AN  ACT 

Requiring  the  return  of  statistics. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Aasemhly  of  the  State  of  OhiOj  That  the  several 
township,  ward,  or  precinct  assessors  shall  annaally,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  lists  of 
personal  property  for  taxation,  take  from  each  person  and  company  in  his  township, 
ward,  or  precinct,  a  statement  of  the  number, of  acres  he  or  they  may  have  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and  the  number  of  bush- 
els of  each  produced  the  preceding  year ;  the  number  of  acres  in  timothy  grass,  and 
the  number  of  tons  of  hay  produced  therefrom  the  preceding  year ;  the  number  of  acres 
grown  in  clover,  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  from  it,  the  number  of  bushels  of  seed 
obtained,  and  the  number  of  acres  plowed  under  for  manure ;  the  number  of  acres 
planted  in  tobacco,  and  the  number  of  pounds  obtained  ;  the  number  of  tons  of  pig  iron 
manufactured,  and  bushels  of  stone-coal  dug;  the  number  of  acres  sown  in  flax,  number 
of  pounds  of  fiber  gathered,  and  tbe  number  of  bushels  of  seed  obtained ;  the  number  of 
acres  planted  in  sorgo,  the  number  of  gallons  of  sirup  manufactured,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  sugar  obtained  ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  maple  sugar  made,  and  the  number 
of  gallons  of  sirup  manufactured ;  the  number  of  pounds  each  of  butter  and  cheese 
manufactured  ;  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  number  of  bush- 
els obtained ;  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  potatoes,  and  the  number  of  bushels 
obtained ;  the  whole  number  of  acres  planted  in  vineyards,  the  number  planted  within 
the  last  year;  the  number  of  pounds  of  grapes  gathered  the  last  year ;  the  number  of 
gallons  of  wine  pressed  the  last  year ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  shorn  the  previous 
year ;  the  number  of  acres  occupied  as  orchards,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  apples, 
peaches,  and  pears  produced  the  previous  year ;  the  number  of  acres  used  for  pasturage 
the  previous  year,  and  the  number  of  acres  owned,  but  uncultivated,  within  the  town- 
ship the  previous  year;  the  amount  of  all  the  United  States  bonds;  the  amount  of  all 
state  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  and  the  amount  of  all  legal-ten- 
der notes  or  moneys  now  exempt  from  taxation  by  any  law  of  tbe  United  States,  or  any 
law  of  this  state,  owned  or  held  by  any  person,  firm,  bank,  or  corporation,  or  by  any 
other  party  whatever  within  this  state.  The  assessor  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
all  oaths  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  assessors  shall  make  return  of  all  the  preceding  statistics  to  their 
respective  county  auditors  at  the  same  time  they  return  the  list  of  persDual  property  for 
taxation,  and  each  county  auditor  shall  make  return  of  all  such  statistics  returned  to 
his  office  to  the  auditor  of  state,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  annually;  and  if 
any  assessor  or  county  auditor  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  out  and  return  statistics 
as  required  by  this  act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  state  of  Ohio  any  sum  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of  th-5  common  schools  of  the 
proper  county;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  said 
county,  on  notice  being  given  to  the  auditor  of  state,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give 
such  notice  whenever  any  officer  or  officers  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  out  and 
return  statistics  as  required  by  this  act,  to  proceed  to  collect  said  penalty,  in  the  name 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  before  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction,  and  he  shall  have 
ten  per  cent,  of  amount  collected  for  his  fees  for  collecting  the  same;  and  tbe  state 
board  of  agriculture  and  commissioner  of  statistics  shall  have  access  to  all  statistics 
oontemplated  in  this  act  at  the  office  of  the  anditor  of  state. 

Passed  April  3,  1868. 
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AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  bareaa  of  statistics  ia  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  to  repeal  certain  acts  therein  named. 

Sectiox  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Aaeemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  annually,  hereafter,  to  prepare  from  the  official  reports, 
and  from  whatever  other  reliable  sources  ^to  which  he  may  obtain  access,  as  full,  accu- 
rate, and  intelligible  tables  of  the  statistics  of  Ohio  as  may  be  in  his  power,  and  report 
the  results  of  his  labors  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  meeting. 

tiEO.  2.  That  in  order  to  the  more  perfect  collection  of  the  statistical  information 
contemplated  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  state,  county,  or  other  officer,  with- 
out compensation,  to  answer  fully  and  promptly  such  special  and  general  questions  as 
the  secretary  of  state  may  ask  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
fifteenth  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  state. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  who  by  this  act  is  required  to  give  information,  and  who 
shall  refuHL^  or  neglect  to  answer  such  questions,  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  proper  county ;  which  fine  shall  be  collected  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  thereof 
as  other  fi- I's  are  collected  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Phat  the  several  classes  of  statistics  now  returnable  to  the  auditor  of  state, 
the  attorn  I  y- general,  or  other  officer,  not  necessary  to  the  duties  of  such  officers,  be  trans- 
ferred b^  vhem  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  be  by  him  embodied  in  the  report  provided 
for  in  Una  act. 

Sec.  r».  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  complete  and  efficient  performance  of  the 
duties  enjoined  by  this  act,  the  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  authorized,  if  necessary,  to 
employ  some  competent  person,  at  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
paid  upon  tho  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  clerks  in  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  are  now  paid. 

Passed  April  17,  1668. 

AN  ACT 

Supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  ''an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,'' 

passed  February  28,  1846. 

Section  1.  ,Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  all  county 
agricultural  societies  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  organized  under  the  act  to 
which  this  is  supplemental,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  bodies  corporate  and 
politic ;  and  as  such  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  capable  of  holding  in 
fee  simple  such  reaf  estate  as  they  may  have  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter  purchase  as 
sites  whereon  to  hold  their  fair. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  deeds,  conveyances,  and  other  agreements  in  writing,  made  to  and 
by  such  county  agricultural  societies,  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  as  sites  whereon  to 
hold  their  fairs,  shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law  and  equity,  and  shall  vest  a  title  in  fee 
simple  in  such  societies  to  said  real  estate  without  words  of  inheritance. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  where  such  county  agricultural  societies  shall  have  heretofore 
purchased,  or  shall  hereafter  purchase,  real  estate  as  sites  whereon  to  hold  their  fairs, 
the  county  commissioners  of  such  counties  may,  if  they  think  it  for  the  interest  ef  the 
counties  and  societies,  pay  out  of  the  county  treasurys  of  such  counties  the  same 
amount  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  such  sites,  as 
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shaU  have  been  or  8}iall  hereafter  be  paid  by  sach  agricultural  societies  or  individuals 
for  such  purpose. 

Sbc.  4.  In  all  cases  where  agricultural  societies  shall  be  dissolved  or  cease  to  exist  In 
any  county  where  payments  have  been  made  for  real  estate,  or  improvements  upon  such 
real  estate,  for  the  use  of  any  agricultural  society,  then  all  such  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments shall  vest  in  fee  simple  to  the  county  making  such  payments. 

Passed  February  15,  1863. 


AN  ACT 
To  prevent  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  among  horses,  cattle,  and  stock. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
Qulawfal  for  any  person  to  sell,  barter,  or  dispose  of,  or  permit  to  run  at  large,  any  horse, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals,  knowing  such  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  or  domestic 
animals  are  infected  with  contagion^  or  infectious  disease,  or  have  been  recently  exposed 
thereto,  unless  he  shall  first  duly  inform  the  person  to  whom  he  may  sell,  barter,  or  dis- 
pose of  such  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animal,  of  the  same ;  and  auy  person 
so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  auy  court  having  competent  juriBdiction, 
be  fined  in  any  s  m  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  with  costs 
of  prosecution,  or  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  county  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbc.  2.  That  if  any  person,  being  the  owner  or  having  the  charge  of  any  horse,  cattle, 
aheep,  or  any  kind  of  stock,  knowing  the  same  to  be  infected  with  contagious  or  infec- 
tious disease,  shall  knowingly  permit  it  to  come  in  contact  with  any  other  person's 
horse  or  stock,  without  snch  person's  knowledge  or  permission,  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  lees  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  or 
be  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  county  for  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  days,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  16,  1867. 


AN  ACT 

To  more  effectually  provide  for  locating,  establishing,  and  constructing  ditches,  drains, 
and  water-courses  in  townships. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  township 
trustees  of  any  township  in  this  state  shall  have  power,  whenever  in  their  opinion  the 
same  is  demanded  by,  or  will  be  conducive  to,  the  public  health,  convenience,  or  wel- 
fare, to  cause  to  be  established,  located,  and  constructed,  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  within  such  township. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  the  trustees  of  any  such  township  shall  have  occasion  to  exercise  the 
power  conferred  upon  them  by  this  act,  they  shall  authorize  the  clerk  of  such  township 
to  purchase  a  sufiScient  number  of  printed  blanks  for  all  petitions,  notices,  certificates, 
statements,  and  bonds  which  are  necessary  to  be  given  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  one  ditch  journal,  to  be  paid  for  ont  of  the  township  fund ;  and  at  the  request  of 
any  person  or  persons  who  may  desire  to  file  a  petition  and  bond  for  the  locating  and 
establishing  of  a  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  township 
•clerk  shall  fill  out  such  blank  petition  and  bond  for  the  person  or  persons  making  the 
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request ;  but  notbing  in  this  section  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ase  of  written  peti- 
tions, bonds,  certificates,  notices,  or  other  requirements  provided  for  in  this  act. 

8bc.  3.  That  before  the  township  trustees  of  any  such  township  shall  take  any  action 
towards  locating  or  establishing  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  there  shall  be  filed 
with  the  township  clerk  a  petition  from  one  or  more  persons  owning  lands  adjacent  to 
the  line  of  any  6uch  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  the  same,  with  a  substantial  description  of  the  proposed  starting  point,  route,  and 
terminus,  and  shall  at  the  same  lime  file  a  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties  to  the 
acceptance  of  said  township  clerk,  conditioned  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  in  case  the 
trustees  shall  refuse  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  And  thereupon  the  township 
clerk  shall  give  notice  to  the  township  trustees  of  the  filing  and  pendency  of  said  peti- 
tion, and  said  trustees  shall  immediately  determine  and  designate  a  time  and  place, 
when  and  where  they  will  meet  to  hear  said  petition  to  determine  their  proceedings 
thereunder.  And  thereupon  the  township  clerk  shall  prepare  a  necessary  number  of 
notices  for  the  petitioner  or  petitioners,  who  shall  cause  one  such  notice  to  be  given  to 
each  owner  or  owners  of  each  tract  of  land  sought  to  be  affected  by  such  proceedings,  of 
the  filing  and  pendency  of  said  petition ;  said  notice  to  state  substantially  the  prayer  of 
said  petition,  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  same  will  be  for  hearing  by  the 
township  trustees.  If  any  person  owning  lands  sought  to  be  affected  by  said  proceed- 
ings be  a  non-resident  of  the  county,  a  notice,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  this  section, 
shall  be  given  him  by  mail,  if  such  residence  be  known  by  the  said  clerk ;  and  if  such 
residence  be  not  known  by  the  said  clerk,  then  by  publication,  for  two  consecntive 
weeks,  in  some  newspaper  published,  or  of  general  circulation  in  said  county. 

Skc.  4.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  giving  bond  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
all  co-its  and  expenses,  aa  provided  for  in  bection  three -of  this  act,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  considerations  of  Buch  bond,  in  case  the  township  trustees  shall  refuse 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  said  petition,  the  said  trustees  may  bring  Buit  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  township  upon  his,  her,  or  their  bond,  and  collect  all  costs  and 
expenses,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  and  pay  out  the  same  in  conformity  with  such  esti- 
mates made  in  thp  case;  and  the  ditch  journal  containing  the  record  of  their  proced- 
ings,  or  a  certified  copy  therefrom,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  indebtedness. 

Sbc.  5.  The  death  of  any  party  or' parties  in  interest  shall  not  work  an  abatement  of 
proceedings  under  this  act,  but  the  trustees,  being  notified,  shall  order  such  notice  as  is 
contemplated  in  section  three  of  this  act  to  be  given  to  the  person  or  persons  succeeding 
to  the  right  of  such  deceased  party  or  parties  :  provided,  farther,  that  any  ditch  may  be 
located  and  established  through  a  portion  of  any  two  townships  within  the  same  county, 
or  where  the  benefits  or  damages  shall  attach  to  lands  situated  in  the  same,  the  trustees 
of  said  townships  shall  constitute  a  joint  board  for  such  proceedings,  and  in  such  case 
the  petition  shall  be  filed  with,  and  the  record  be  kept  by,  the  clerk  of  the  township 
through  which  the  greatest  portion  of  such  ditch  may  run ;  and  in  all  other  respects 
such  joint  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  authority  that  the  township  trustees 
have  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person  or  persons  claiming  compensation  for  lands  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  any  ditch,  drain,  or  watercourse  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  make  his,  her,  or  their  application  in  writing  therefor  to  the  clerk  of  such 
township,  on  or  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  said  petition,  which  appli- 
cation shall  be  laid  by  said  clerk  before  the  trustees  ;  or  in  case  the  trustees  should  es- 
tablish tho  ditch,  or  a  portion  thereof,  on  a  line  different  from  that  specifically  described 
in  the  petition,  insomuch  that  the  same  shall  pass  through  tracts  of  land  not  described 
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or  contemplated  by  the  petition,  then  and  in  each  case  the  owner  of  snch  land  may 
make  his,  her,  or  their  application  in  writing  for  compensation,  at  any  time  before  the 
order  of  the  trnstees  establishing  and  locating  such  ditch  is  entered  upon  the  township 
record ;  and  on  failure  to  make  such  application  in  either  of  said  cases,  such  owner  or 
owners  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  have  waived  his,  her,  or  their  rights  to  such  com- 
pensation. 

Sbc.  7.  Tnat  on  the  day  set  for  the  hearing  of  said  petition,  if  it  appear  to  the  trus- 
tees that  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  said  ditch  have  not  been  noti- 
fied as  required  by  this  act,  or  that  any  requisite  preliminary  steps  have  not  been  taken, 
notice  to  be  given,  or  such  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken ;  and  a  majority  of  said  trus- 
tees shall  be  competent  to  perform  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  act.  But  if  said 
trustees  shall  find  that  said  bond  has  been  filed,  and  said  notice  been  given,  they  shall 
proceed  to  hear  and  determine  said  petition,  and  shall  view  the  premises  along  said  pro- 
posed route;  and  if  they  find  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water- course  to  be  necessary,  and 
that  the  same  is  demanded  by,  or  will  be  conducive  to,  the  public  health,  convenience, 
and  welfare,  shall  proceed  to  locate  and  establish  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  in 
substantial  conformity  with  the  route  described  in  the  petition,  or  as  near  said  described 
route  as  in  their  opinion  would  best  answer  the  purpose ;  and  they  shall  at  the  same 
time  examine  into  and  determine  all  applications  made  to  them  for  compensation,  as 
provided  for  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  and  shall  specify  the  several  amounts,  by 
whom  and  to  whom  to  be  paid,  and  the  time  of  payment.  Said  trustees,  in  hearing  and 
determining  said  petition,  may  call  to  their  assistance  an  engineer  to  locate,  level,  and 
measure  the  course  of  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water- course,  and  such  other  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  to  determine  their  proceedings 
herein. 

Sbc,  8.  That  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  and  determining  of  said  petition,  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  interested  in  the  location  of  such  ditch  make  a  written  request  to  change 
the  route  of  said  ditch,  for  his,  her,  or  their  own  special  interest  and  convenience,  the 
trustees  may  so  change  the  said  route,  provided  a  good  and  sufficient  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course  can  be  had;  but  in  all  cases  where  such  change  would  increase  the  amount 
of  work  to  open  the  said  ditch,  then  the  whole  of  said  increased  amonnt  of  work  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  person  or  persons  making  said  request,  in  addition  to  his,  her,  or 
their  proper  share  of  the  balance  of  the  ditch. 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  township  trustees,  in  locating  and  estab- 
lishing a  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  divide  the 
same  into  suitable  sections,  not  less  in  number  than  the  number  of  owners  of  land 
through  which  the  same  may  be  located,  and  apportion  the  said  sections  equitably  to 
the  parties  benefited,  according  to  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  and  shall  prescribe 
the  time  within  which  the  work  shall  be  completed  and  by  whom  done ;  and  the  day 
upon  which  the  said  trustees  conclude  their  proceedings  on  said  petition,  according  to 
sections  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  the  date  of  their  decision  on 
said  petition. 

Sec.  10.  The  following  fees  shall  be  considered  lawful  allowances  for  locating  and 
establishing  ditches,  drains,  or  water-courses  under  this  act :  Township  trustees,  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  each ;  township  clerk,  for  recording  each  individual  pro- 
ceedings of  trustees,  ten  cents  per  hundred  words ;  for  apportioning  cost  of  locating 
and  recording  the  same,  twenty-five  cents ;  for  each  petition  or  bond,  fifteen  cents ;  for 
each  notice  or  statement,  five  cents ;  chainman  or  axman,  each  one  doUar  per  day ;  en- 
gineer, five  dollars  per  day  for  locating,  and  three  dollars  for  plat  and  profile. 
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Sbc.  11.  That  within  five  days  after  their  said  decision  on  said  petition,  the  trostees 
shall  make  a  fall  and  complete  report  of  their  proceedings  had  on  said  petition  to  the 
township  clerk ;  and  in  said  report  they  shall  designate  the  amount  of  costs  made  in 
locating  sach  ditch,  according  to  section  ten  of  this  act,  and  shall  prescribe  the  time 
when  such  costs  shall  be  paid,  together  with  the  width,  depth,  and  flare  of  the  ditch 
determined  npon. 

Sbc.  12.  That  the  township  clerk  shall  record  the  said  report  of  the  trustees  in  the 
ditch  jonmal  of  the  township,  and  apportion  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  location  to  the 
parties  interested  in  snch  ditch,  so  that  the  ratio  of  each  person's  share  of  costs  is  to  the 
whole  costs  as  is  the  ratio  of  his,  her,  or  their  number  of  section  or  sections,  so  appor- 
tioned by  the  trustees,  to  the  whole  number  of  sections  of  the  ditch ;  and  the  said  clerk 
shall  prepare,  for  the  use  of  each  person  having  costs  to  pay  and  labor  to  perform,  a 
brief  statement  in  writing,  or  by  printed  blank  filled  out,  describing  briefly  his,  her,  or 
their  apportionment  of  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  together  with  the  length, 
depth,  width,  and  flare  of  the  same,  the  amount  of  costs  assessed  against  such  person  or 
persons,  when  to  be  paid,  and  by  what  time  said  work  to  be  completed. 

8bc.  13.  The  township  trustees,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  for  the  com- 
pletion of  such  work  as  provided  for  in  section  nine  of  this  act,  may,  if  they  deem  it 
necessary  and  proper,  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  such  work  to  a  time  not 
exceeding  four  months  from  the  time  previously  specified,  and  the  township  clerk  shall 
record  such  extension  of  time  on  the  ditch  journal. 

8ec.  14.  And  when  the  said  trustees  have  located  and  established  any  such  ditch, 
drain,  or  water-course  under  this  act,  they  may,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  make  an 
order  requiring  flood-gates  or  water-ways  to  be  erected  along  the  line  thereof  at  all 
such  places,  when  the  owner  or  owners  of  land  along  such  ditch  may  desire  to  build  or 
place  any  fence  or  fences  over  the  same ;  and  said  trustees  may  prescribe  in  their  said 
order  the  length,  height,  and  kind  of  flood-gates  or  water-ways  which  shall  be  erected 
at  all  such  fence  crossings,  and  the  persons  owning  the  land  upon  which  the  same  may 
be  erected  shall  thereafter  keep  the  same  in  good  repair ;  and  If  any  such  owner  shall 
drive,  or  permit  stakes  to  be  driven  in  the  channel  of  snch  ditch,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner obstruct  said  ditch  at  any  such  fence  crossing  or  other  part  of  such  ditch,  and  per- 
mit such  obstructions  to  remain  after  ten  days'  notice  in  writing  by  the  townsl}ip  trus- 
tees, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  trustees  to  sell  out  the  work  of  moving  such  obstruc- 
tions and  hindrances  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  after  giving  ten  days'  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  such  sale,  and  the  time  within  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed; 
said  notice  to  be  given  by  posting  up  written  notices  or  handbills  in  three  or  more  of 
the  most  public  places  in  the  township.  When  such  sale  is  made,  the  said  trustees  shall 
take  sufficient  security  for  the  performance  of  said  work ;  after  said  sale,  the  proceed- 
ings to  collect  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  purchaser  for  said  work  shall  be  the 
same  as  are  provided  in  section  twenty-two  of  this  act. 

8bc.  15.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  location  of 
snch  ditch,  drain,  or  water-conrBe,  or  in  the  amount  of  compensation  determined  npon 
by  said  trustees,  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  proceedings  of  said  trustees  to  the  probate 
court  of  such  county,  by  giving  written  notice  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  such  township 
within  eight  days  after  the  decision  of  snch  trustees,  and  by  filing  with  such  clerk  a 
bond,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  securities,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  all  costs 
made  upon  such  appeal  in  case  the  decision  of  said  trustees  shall  be  sustained  in  said 
probate  court ;  which  bond  shall  be  made  to  the  acceptance  of  said  township  clerk  and 
the  probate  judge  of  snch  county,  their  acceptance  indorsed  on  the  same,  and  filed  by 
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said  probate  Judge  with  the  other  papers  in  the  case.  The  township  clerk  shall  thei^ 
npon,  at  the  request  of  each  person  so  appealing,  his  agent  or  attorney,  make  out  and 
deliyer  to  each  such  person,  his  agenc  or  attorney,  a  full  and  complete  certified  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  had  in  the  case,  which  transcript  shall  be  filed  with  the  pro- 
bate Judge  of  such  county  within  ten  days  from  the  filing  of  such  bond. 

Sbo.  1G.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probate  judge,  upon  the  filing  of  such  bond  and 
transcript  as  provided  for  in  the  fifteenth  section  of  this  act,  to  impanel  a  Jury  of 
twelve  disinterested  freeholders  of  the  county  (who  shall  not  be  residents  of  snoh  town- 
ship), who  shall  constitute  a  jury  for  such  case ;  and  said  probate  judge  shall  issue,  over 
his  hand  and  seal  of  office,  a  notice  of  snch  appointment,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  snch 
oonnty,  returnable  on  a  day,  not  exceeding  forty  days,  therein  named,  which  notice  shall 
also  specify  the  time  of  meeting  of  said  jury  in  said  probate  court ;  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  appellant  to  notify  in  writing  all  persons  so  interested  in  the  location  of  snch 
ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  probate  court  for  the  meeting  of 
such  jury ;  and  if  any  person  shall  reside  out  of  the  state,  or  can  not  be  served  in  writ- 
ing with  such  notice,  said  probate  judge,  being  notified  of  that  fact,  shall  cause  such 
notice  to  be  published  for  three  consecutive  weeks  in  some  newspaper  printed  or  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  said  county ;  that  proof  of  the  publication  of  snch  notice  shall  be 
filed  in  such  probate  court  before  the  meeting  of  such  jury,  together  with  proof  of  the 
service  of  such  notice  in  writing,  on  all  such  persons  interested  as  aforesaid,  at  or  before 
the  time  so  specified :  Provided,  that  in  all  cases  where  two  or  more  persons  shall  have 
taken  an  appeal  according  to  the  preceding  sectioo,  the  probate  judge  shall  order  the 
consolidation  of  such  cases  into  one  case,  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  interest  shall 
be  investigated  by  the  jury  in  the  one  case  thus  consolidated.  In  the  event  of  any  such 
consolidation,  any  one  of  the  appellants  shall  be  competent  to  give  the  notice  required 
in  this  section. 

Sec.  17.  That  at  the  time  specified  in  said  notice  said  probate  judge  shall  hear  and 
determine  all  preliminary  questions  pertaining  to  such  case,  and  shall  thereupon  admin- 
ister an  oath  to  said  jury  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  upon  actual  view  of  the  prem- 
ises along  the  route  of  such  ditch,  and  report  in  writing  to  said  court: 

First — Whether  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  public  health,  conveniences,  or  welfare  to 
cause  said  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or  water- course  to  be  established  or  located. 

Second — ^The  amount  of  compensation  due  to  each  person  in  case  of  the  location  of 
the  same ;  and, 

Third — ^The  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  each  person  interested  in  the  opening 
and  constructing  of  the  same. 

That  the  jury  shall  file  such  report  with  the  probate  judge  within  nine  days  after 
taking  such  oath  (unless  the  court  for  good  cause  allow  further  time),  specifying  the  sec- 
tions and  work  to  be  done,  as  provided  in  section  nine  of  this  act.  The  probate  Judge  is 
.  hereby  authorized  to  adjourn  the  proceedings  in  the  premises  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  If,  on  the  hearing  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  referred  to 
above  in  this  section,  the  probate  judge  shall  find  that  the  proceedings  in  appeal  have 
not  been  perfected  according  to  this  act,  he  shall  dismiss  the  appeal  at  the  cost  of  the 
appellant,  and  certify  such  dismissal  back  to  the  trustees  of  the  township,  who  shall 
thereupon  proceed  as  if  no  appeal  had  been  taken :  provided,  that  such  judge  may,  in 
his  discretion,  order  and  allow  the  correction  of  any  technical  defect,  error,  or  omission 
in  making  such  appeal. 

Sec.  18.  Upon  the  return  of  said  jury,  said  probate  Judge  shall  make  a  reooi^d  of  all 
their  proceedings  had  in  such  case  before  him,  and  shall  also  make  such  order  as  to  the 
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payment  of  oompeosation  for  land  used,  for  work  to  be  performed,  and  as  to  the  time  of 
payment  and  opening  and  locating  each  ditch,  drain,  or  water-ooorse  as  said  jory  shall 
report,  and  shall  also  tax  snoh  costs  in  said  proceedings  as  are  provided  for  by  law  in 
similar  cases,  which  costs,  together  with  those  made  before  said  township  trasteee,  shall 
be  divided,  to  be  paid  in  fair  proportion,  amongst  the  several  persons  interested  in  the 
location  of  snch  ditch,  drain,  or  water-conrse,  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  said  jnry: 
provided,  that  if  the  report  of  sach  jury  shall  not  be  in  favor  of  the  appellant,  all  costs 
made  on  such  proceedings  in  said  probate  conrt  shall  be  taxed  to  and  paid  by  snch  ap- 
pellant, and  collected  as  jadgments  at  law  as  in  other  cases ;  bat  if  two  or  more  persons 
shall  have  appealed,  and  the  report  of  said  jnry  shall  be  favorable  to  some  of  the  appel- 
lants, and  against  the  other  appellants,  the  probate  jndge  shall  apportion  said  cost  equi- 
tably among  all  the  other  appellants,  except  those  in  whose  favor  the  report  of  the  jory 
is  made ;  and  provided,  also,  that  said  township  trastees  shall  be  allowed  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  day  employed  in  snch  proceeding;  and  said  jnry  shall  be 
allowed  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  each,  together  with  mileage  from  their  respect- 
ive residences  to  the  probate  conrt  and  to  the  place  of  said  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  mile. 

Sec.  19.  That  said  ditch,  drain,  or  water-conrse  shall  be  opened  and  worked,  and 
compensation  for  land  nsed  in  the  constraction  of  the  same  paid  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  order  of  said  probate  jndge ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  any  snch 
work  remaining  undone,  and  the  probate  jndge  being  notified  of  that  fact,  shall  imme- 
diately give  notice  of  the  sale  of  such  work  by  sections,  or  parts  of  sections,  of  said 
ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  to  the  lowest  bidder,  by  written  or  printed  hand-bills.  The 
time  of  such  sale  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  notice ;  and  the  place  of  sale  shall  be  either  at  the  door  of  the  court-house,  or  at  the 
proposed  terminus  of  such  ditch,  as  said  probate  judge  shall  direct;  that  said  probate 
judge  shall  fake  such  security  for  the  performance  of  such  work  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, and  he  shall,  immediately  after  such  sale,  enter  his  proceedings  on  his  journal,  and 
make  them  part  of  the  record  in  such  case ;  and  shall  thereupon  certify  to  the  auditor 
of  the  county  the  several  amounts,  including  costs  apportioned,  so  assessed  against  each 
owner  or  person  interested  as  aforesaid,  describing  each  piece  or  parcel  of  land  so  to  be 
charged.  And  the  said  auditor  shall  thereupon  enter  the  same  on  the  duplicate  of  such 
township,  to  be  collected  as  other  taxes  are  collected,  and  shall  be  paid  over  on  the  order 
of  the  county  auditor  to  the  probate  judge  of  the  county,  who  shall  keep  a  correct  ac- 
count of  same,  and  shall  pay  the  same  over  to  the  several  persons  entitled  thereto,  when- 
ever he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  several  sections  have  been  completed  according  to  the 
report  of  the  jury  theretofore  made. 

Bbc.  20.  As  soon  as  an  appeal  shall  be  perfected  from  the  decision  of  said  township 
trustees,  all  further  proceedings  before  them  on  said  petition  shall  be  stayed ;  but  if  no 
appeal  shall  be  taken,  as  provided  for  in  section  fifteen  of  this  act,  then  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  trustees,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  by  them  for  the  opening 
of  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water-conrse,  immediately  proceed  to  inspect  such  ditch;  and  if 
any  section  or  sections,  or  part  of  a  section,  has  not  been  completed,  the  said  trustees 
shall  accept  a  bond  with  sufficient  security  from  such  person  or  persons  having  such  un- 
finished work  to  perform,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  completion  of  such  work  within 
such  time  as  the  said  trustees  shall  specify  in  the  bond  ;  but  if  any  snch  person  or  per- 
sons aforementioned,  having  unfinished  work  at*  the  time  of  inspection  as  aforesaid,  who 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  give  bond  for  the  completion  of  such  unfinished  work,  then  the 
said  trustees  shall  immediately  proceed  to  sell  such  unfinished  work  by  such  sections  to 
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the  lowest  bidders,  by  settiDg  up  written  or  printtid  notioes  of  sacb  sale  in  at  least  three 
of  the  most  pablic  places  in  such  township,  specifying  the  time  when  such  work  shall  be 
completed  ;  said  notices  to  be  posted  np  for  at  leabt  ten  days  bt'fore  the  day  of  sale;  and 
said  trnstees  shall  take  snob  bond  or  other  secnrity  for  the  performance  of  snch  work  as 
they  may  deem  proper:  provided,  that,  before  the  work  of  oonstrncting  such  ditch  shall 
be  sold  by  the  township  trnstees,  said  trnstees  shall  make  a  fair  and  impartial  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  said  work,  which  estimate  shall  be  entered  npon  the  ditch  jonmal,  and 
said  work  shall  not  be  sold  for  any  snm  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  above  said  estimate, 
and  the  fees  and  allowances  in  all  snoh  proceedings,  aud  the  apportioning  aad  assessing 
of  snch  costs  and  expenses,  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  original  location  and  establish- 
ment of  the  ditch,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  whose  section  or  sections  of  snch 
ditch  shall  be  sold,  and  collected  and  paid  ont  as  provided  for  in  section  twenty-two  of 
this  act. 

Skc.  21.  If  any  person  or  persons  giving  bond  in  either  case,  or  in  both  cases,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  twenty  of  this  act,  for  the  completion  of  snch  nniinibhed  work,  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  said  bond  within  ten  days  after  the  time  specified  in 
the  said  bond  for  the  completion  of  snch  work,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  held  Lable  on 
the  said  bonds  to  pay  all  costs  and  expenses  incnrred,  and  pay  all  damages  and  costs  of 
prosecntion  arising  in  coBseqnence  thereof;  and  said  township  trnstees  shall  immediately 
bring  snit  in  the  name  of  their  said  township,  before  any  court  having  competent  juris- 
diction, against  such  person  or  persons  given  the  said  bond,  &r  all  cost  and  expenses 
resulting  from  the  non-performance  of  such  work,  and  the  jonrnal  containing  the  record 
of  their  proceedings,  or  a  certified  copy  therefrom,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  snch 
indebtedness.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  sustained 
any  damage  in  consequence  of  the  non-performance  of  snch  said  work  to  bring  suit,  be- 
fore any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  township  whenever  the  damage  has  been  sustained, 
againbt  the  said  person  or  persons,  and  collect  damages,  with  costs  of  piosecntion,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  law  provides  in  suits  fur  damages.  And  the  said  trnstees  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  sell  or  re* sell,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  said  unfinished  section 
or  sections,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section  twenty  of  this  act,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  previous  bond  or  bonds  on  previous  sale  had  been  taken ;  and  if  the 
purchaser  or  purchasers  shall  also  fail  to  complete  snoh  work,  then  the  said  trustees  shall 
again  enter  suit  as  aforementioned  and  provided  for  in  this  section  of  this  act,  and  aL>o 
again  re-sell  in  conformity  with  this  act,  until  the  said  work  shall  be  completed. 

Skc.  22.  As  soon  as  such  work  shall  be  completed  in  conformity  with  such  sale,  as 
provided  for  in  section  twenty  of  this  act,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  trustees,  said 
trustees  shall  immediately  certify  to  the  auditor  of  the  county  the  amount  each  section 
sold  for,  adding  the  proportionate  amonnt  of  costs  and  expenses  of  such  sale,  together 
with  a  correct  description  of  each  piece  of  land  npon  which  the  same  is  assessed ;  and 
said  auditor  shall  place  the  same  on  the  duplicate,  to  be  collected  as  other  state  and 
county  taxes  are  colIecCed ;  and  said  trustees  shall  at  the  same  time  certify  the  amount 
due  to  each  person  to  the  auditor  of  the  county,  and  said  auditor  shall  draw  orders  for 
the  payment  of  such  amount  ont  of  the  county  treasury  :  provided,  that  any  person  in- 
terested may  pay  the  amonnt  of  the  purchase  money  and  proportionate  share  of  costs 
and  expenses  as  aforesaid  to  said  trustees  at  any  time  before  the  same  are  charged  on 
the  duplicate,  to  be  paid  by  said  trubtees  to  the  purchaser  of  such  section  or  sectlonB 
respectively. 

Sbc.  23.    If  the  jury  so  appointed  by  said  probate  judge  shall  report  in  conformity 
with  the  proceedings  of  said  trustees,  as  far  as  the  interest  of  the  persons  so  appealing 
32 
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ahall  be  ooncerned,  then  and  in  that  oaee  all  costs  made  en  snch  appeal  shall  be  taxed 
against  snch  appellant. 

8sc.  24.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  fail  or  refase  to  pay  his,  her,  or  their 
apportionment  of  costs  of  the  locating  and  establishment  of  snch  ditch,  drain,  or  water- 
oonrse,  or  of  the  cleaning  ont,  deepening,  widening,  or  repairing  of  snch  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course,  by  the  time  specified  by  the  township  tmstees  for  the  payment  of  sach 
costs,  the  said  trnstees  r<haU  certify  the  same  to  the  auditor  of  the  county,  giving  a  oot- 
rect  description  of  each  piece  of  land  upon  which  such  cost  is  assessed,  and  the  said 
auditor  shall  place  the  same  on  the  tax  duplicate,  to  be  collected  as  other  state  and  comity 
taxes  are  collected ;  and  the  county  treasurer  shall  pay  over  such  amount  to  the  town- 
ship treasurer  as  other  township  funds,  specifying  the  purpose  of  the  same ;  and  the  said 
trnstees  shall  pay  out  the  same  in  conformity  with  such  record  on  the  ditch  joumaL 

8kc.  25.  That  if  any  township  trnstees  shall  fail  or  neglect  their  duty  devolving  upon 
them  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  person  shall  sustain  any  damage 
in  consequence  of  snch  failure  or  neglect,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  said  person  to  bring 
suit  before  any  Justice  of  the  peace  against  such  said  trustees  for  damage  and  cost  of 
prosecution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  law  in  suits  for 
damages  provides. 

Skc.  26.  The  township  trnstees  shall  have  the  same  power  to  cause  any  ditch,  drain, 
or  water-course  located  and  coustracted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  acts,  herein 
repealed,  or  otherwise,  to  deepen,  widen,  or  enlarge  the  capacity  of  such  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course  as  they  have  to  order  any  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  to  be  located 
and  constructed  under  this  act,  and  the  same  proceeding,  so  far  as  necessary  and  appli- 
cable, shall  be  had  as  is  required  in  the  location  and  construction  of  the  same :  in  all 
cases  the  expenses  of  the  same  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original 
construction. 

ttKC.  27  [as  amended].  For  the  purpose  ol  keeping  any  ditch  open  and  in  good  repair 
that  may  be  located  and  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  acts  herein 
repealed,  any  one  resident  land-owner,  through  whose  land  such  ditch  passes  or  adjacent 
thereto,  may  make  his  or  her  statement  in  writing  to  the  trustees  of  the  township 
wherein  the  said  ditch  is  located.  Upon  receiving  said  statement  as  aforesaid  the  said 
trustees  shall  immediately  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  go  npon  the  line  ot  said  ditch 
and  examine  the  same  carefully,  and  if  he  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  ditch 
should  be  opened  and  repaired,  i  lie  said  trnstees  shall  immediately  order  the  township 
clerk  to  forthwith  notify  the  owner  or  owners  of  each  tract  of  land,  or  their  agent^  so 
far  as  their  residence  is  knu  am  to  said  clerk,  directing  him  or  them  to  clean  out  and  re- 
pair said  ditch  to  its  origi  lal  capacity  wiibiu  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  said  notice: 
provided,  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  said  thirty  days'  notice,  the  work  of  cleaning  out 
and  repairing  said  ditob  on  any  of  the  tracts  aforesaid  shall  not  have  been  completed, 
the  said  trustees  mny,  la  their  discretion,  extend  the  time  for  completing  said  work  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days  from  the  expiration  ol  the  notice  aforesaid,  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  the  said  trusteed  may  prescribe  respecting  its  completion.  And  in 
order  that  each  person  may  know  the  original  capacity  of  said  ditch,  the  said  notice 
shall  contain  a  verbatim  copy,  taken  from  the  journal  record  of  said  ditch,  of  each  per- 
son's original  apportionment,  together  with  the  length,  depth,  width,  and  flare  of  the 
same ;  said  notice  to  be  in  writing  or  printed,  and  to  be  sent  to  said  owner  or  owners  by 
mail  or  otherwise;  and  each  person  so  notified  shall  clean  out  and  repair  the  same  por- 
tion of  said  ditch  as  was  originally  apportioned  to  his,  her,  or  their  tract  of  land.  Said 
tracts  of  land  shall  be  the  same  land  that  the  journal  record  of  said  ditch  shall  describe. 
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Bnt  if  the  resideDce  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  tract  of  land,  or  his,  her,  or 
their  agent  is  not  known  to  the  said  olerk,  it  phall  be  the  dnty  of  said  derk  to  canse  to 
be  posted  up  in  at  least  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  township  in  which  the 
said  ditch  is  located,  written  or  printed  notices  of  the  time  required  for  the  clean  in  g  ont 
and  repairing  of  said  ditch.  Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  said  thirty  days,  or 
ench  other  period  of  time  as  may  have  been  granted  or  extended  to  any  person  fur  the 
oompletion  of  the  work  aforesaid,  the  said  trustees  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
examine  said  ditch  and  determine  whether  it  has  been  cleaned  out  and  repaired  as 
directed  in  si^d  notice ;  and  If  the  ditch  has  been  cleaned  ont  and  repaired  to  its  original 
capacity,  the  parties  interested  shall  be  discharged  from  further  obligation  under  said 
application  and  notice^  but  if,  on  examination,  any  of  the  parties  who  have  been  noti- 
fied as  aforementioned  shall  not  have  cleaned  out  and  repaired  such  ditch,  as  directed  in 
eaid  notice,  Uie  said  trustees  shall  then  immediately  proceed  to  sell  said  cleaning  out  and 
repairing  of  said  ditch  to  the  lowest  bidder,  in  substantial  conformity,  and  in  the  same 
manner  ae  the  provisions  of  this  act  provides  for  selling  unfinished  sections  of  ditches. 
The  said  trustee,  appointed  by  the  said  trustees,  as  aforementioned,  to  examine  such 
ditch,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  his  services,  to 
be  paid  out  <^  the  township  fund.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  said  clerk  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  record  of  the  proceedings  had  in  such  case,  and  the  said  clerk  shall  be 
paid  f<Hr  his  services  out  of  the  township  fund  such  amount  as  is  allowed  him  for  similar 
aervices  according  to  section  ten  of  this  act,  except  that  portion  of  his  services  relating 
to  such  said  sale,  then  that  portion  of  his  services  shall  be  included  in  the  assessment 
made  against  the  parties  interested,  the  same  as  other  ditch  sales. 

Sbc.  28  [  as  amended].  That  the  township  trustees  shall  have  the  same  power  to  cause 
any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-coune  located  and  confltructed  by  county  commissioners,  to 
be  cleaned  out,  widened,  deepened,  and  repaired,  and  to  locate  lateral  ditches  which 
may  intersect  ditches  located  by  county  commissioners,  as  they  have  to  order  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  a  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  under  this  act,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  cases  shall  be  in  substantial  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Bbc.  29.  That  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  assessments  levied  or  assessed,  or  ordered  to 
be  levied  or  assessed,  to  pay  for  the  location  and  construction  of  any  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course  laid  out  and  constructed  under,  and  by  authority  of  this  act,  shall  not  be 
perpetually  enjoined  or  declared  absolutely  void  ii^  consequence  of  any  error  committed 
by  the  engineer  or  surveyor,  or  by  the  township  clerk,  or  by  the  trustees  of  a  township, 
in  the  location  and  establishment  thereof,  nor  by  any  reason  of  an  error  or  merely  tech- 
nical informality  appearing  in  the  petition  or  record  of  the  proceedings,  nor  by  reason 
of  any  want  of  notice  by  which  such  ditch,  drain,  or  water- course  shall  have  been 
located  and  established.  But  the  court  in  which  any  proceedings  is  now  pending,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  brought,  t^  le verse  or  declare  void  that  portion  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  said  trustees  by  which  any  such  taxes  or  assessments  levied  or  assessed,  or  ordered 
to  be  levied  or  assessed,  to  pay  fur  the  location  and  construction  of  said  ditch*,  drain,  or 
water-course,  or  to  epjoin  the  tax  or  assessment  levied  or  assessed,  or  ordered  to  be  lev- 
ied or  assessed,  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  fees  aforesaid,  shall,  if  there  be  manifest  error 
iA  said  proceedings,  eet  the  same  aside,  and  allow  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  to  come  in, 
and  show  wherein  he  has  been  injured  thereby ;  and  the  journal  containing  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  trustees  on  said  ditch,  or  a  certified  copy  therefrom,  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  iudebtedness,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  said  assess- 
ment was  made ;  and  the  court  shall  allow  the  said  trustees,  or  any  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested, to  show  the  lawfulness  of  the  proceedings  had  in  the  case;  and  said  court,  in  the 
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final  heariDg,  may  make  ench  order  in  the  case  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable,  and  shall 
order  the  costs  of  said  proceedings  before  him  to  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff,  or  by  the  par- 
ties interested  in  the  said  ditch,  or  by  the  county  treasury,  as  justice  may  require. 

8kc.  30.  No  order  for  the  opening  or  sale  of  any  ditch,  or*  any  part  thereof,  located 
and  established  under  this  act,  shall  be  made  until  the  full  amount  of  such  cot  pensa- 
tion  for  land  appropriated  shall  have  been  paid. 

Ssc.  31.  That  the  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to  proTide  for  locating,  establishing,  and  con- 
structing ditches,  drains,  and  water-courses  in  townships,  and  to  repeal  a  certain  act 
therein  named,  passed  May  6,  1868"  (S.  &  S.,  p.  322) ;  also  an  act  entitled  an  act  supple- 
mentary to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  locating,  establishing,  and  constructing 
ditches,  drains,  and  wat^r- courses  in  townships,  and  to  repeal  a  certain  act  therein 
named,  passed  May  6,  1H68,  passed  April  18,  1870  (O.  L.,  vol.  67,  p.  93);  also  an  act  en- 
titled an  act  to  amend  sections  twelve  and  thirteen  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide 
for  locating,  establishing,  and  constructing  ditches,  drains,  and  water- oonsres  in  town- 
ships, and  to  repeal  a  certain  act  therein  named,  passed  May  6,  1868,  passed  March  13, 
1872  (O.  L.,  vol.  69,  p  49),  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed :  provided,  that  such 
repeal  shall  not  affect  or  impair  any  right  acquired,  or  liability  incurred,  or  proceedings 
had  under  the  laws  so  repealed. 

8ec.  32.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


AN  ACT 
Relative  to  the  construction  of  ditches,  drains,  and  water-courses. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  section  six- 
teen be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probate  judge,  upon  the  filing  of  such  bend 
and  transcript,  as  provided  for  in  the  fiteenth  section  of  this  act,  to  issue  a  notice  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  appellants,  returnable  on  a  day,  not  exceeding  fitteen  days, 
therein  named,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  time  of  meeting  of  said  parties  before 
said  court,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  all  preliminary  questions  per- 
taininf?  to  such  case.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  appellants  to  serve  said  notice  by  copy 
on  all  persons  interested  in  the  location  of  said  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  residing 
within  the  county  where  said  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or  watercourse  is  located,  and  if 
any  person  so  interested  reside  out  of  the  county,  or  cannot  be  served  by  a  copy  of  said 
notice,  said  appellants  shall  cause  such  notice  to  be  published  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  said  county,  that  proof  of  the  publi- 
cation of  suc^  notice  shall  be  filed  in  such  probate  oomt  on  or  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  impaneling  of  the  jury,  t<»gether  with  proof  of  the  service  of  such  notice  on  all  per- 
sons interested  as  aforesaid,  at  least  three  days  before  the  time  so  specified :  provided, 
that  in  all  oases  where  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  taken  an  appeal,  according  to 
the  preceding  section,  the  probate  judge  shall  order  the  consolidation  of  such  cases, 
and  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  in  interest  shall  be  determined  by  the  jury  in  the  one 
case  thus  consolidated,  and  any  one  of  the  appellants  shall  be  competent  to  give  the 
notice  required  in  this  section. 

Sec.  2.    That  section  seventeen  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  17.    That  at  the  time  specified  in  said  notice,  said  probate  judge  shall  hear 
and  determine  all  preliminary  questions  pertaining  to  such  case,  and  if,  on  the  hearing, 
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h«  shall  find  that  the  proceedings  in  appeal  have  not  been  perfected  according  to  this 
act,  he  shall  dismiss  the  appeal  at  the  cost  of  the  appellant,  and  certify  such  dismissal 
back  to  the  trustees  of  the  township,  who  shall  thereupon  proceed  as  if  no  appeal  had 
been  taken:  proyided,  that  snch  judge  may,  in  his  discretion,  order  and  allow  the  cor- 
rection of  a^y  technical  defect,  error,  or  omission  In  making  such  appeal.  But  if  the 
probate  judge  should  find  the  preliminary  proceediugs  for  appeal  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  impanel  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  disinterested  freeholders 
of  the  county  (who  shall  not  be  residents  of  such  township),  who  shall  constitute  a  jury 
for  such  case,  and  said  probate  judge  shall  issue,  over  his  hand  and  seal  of  office,  a 
notice  of  snch  appointment,  directed  to  tho  sheriff  of  such  county,  returnable  on  a  day, 
not  exceeding  forty  days,  therein  named,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  time  of  meeting 
of  said  jury  in  said  probate  court,  at  which  time  said  probate  judge  shall  administer  an 
oath  to  said  jury,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  upon  actual  view  of  the  premises  along 
the  route  of  such  dicch,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  said  jury  shall  report  in  writing  to 
said  court:  First,  whether  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  public  health,  convenience,  or 
welfare  to  cause  said  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  to  bo  established  or  located  ; 
second,  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  each  person  in  case  of  the  location  of  the 
same ;  and,  third,  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  each  person  interested  in  the 
opening  and  constructing  of  the  same.  That  said  report  shall  be  filed  with  thp  probate 
judge  by  said  jury  within  nine  days  after  taking  such  oath,  unless  for  good  cause  the 
court  allow  further  time. 

8ec  3.    That  section  thirty  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  30.  No  order  for  the  opening  or  sale  of  any  ditch,  or  any  part  thereof,  located 
and  established  under  this  act,  shall  be  made  until  the  full  amount  of  such  compensa- 
tion for  land  appropriated  shall  have  been  paid  or  deposited. 

8ec.  4.  That  sections  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  thirty  of  tho  above  recited  acts  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  section  six  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  ditches,''  pa^d  April 
12,  1871  (O.  L.,  Vol.  68,  p.  GO),  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  6  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ]>robate  judge,  upon  the  filiug  of  such  under- 
taking and  transcript,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  to  docket  the  appeal, 
entitling  the  case,  the  appellant  plaintiff,  and  the  county  commissiouers  defendants, 
and  6.x.  a  time,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  days  from  the  entering  of  said 
appeal,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  all  preliminary  questions  pertaining  to  said 
case.  At  the  time  sp^  cified  for  said  hearing,  the  probate  judge  shall  hear  and  determine 
all  questions  arising  upon  the  record,  and  if  he  find  that  said  proceedings  are  irregular 
in  substance,  or  that  the  appeal  has  not  been  perfected  according  to  law,  he  shall  dis- 
miss the  appeal  at  the  cost  of  the  appellant,  and  certify  such  dismissal,  with  his  find- 
ings thereon,  back  to  the  said  commissioners:  provided,  said  probata  judge  may,  in  his 
discretion,  order  and  allow  the  correction  of  any  technical  defect,  error,  or  omission  in 
making  such  appeal. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  seven  of  said  act,  passed  April  12, 1871,  be  so  amended  as  to  read 
BB  follows : 

Section  7.  If  the  probate  judge  shall  find  that  the  appeal  has  been  properly  taken, 
and  that  the  proceedings  have  been  regular  and  in  conformity  to  law,  he  shall  proceed 
to  impanel  a  jury  in  the  case  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  drawing 
and  impaneling  of  a  jury  in  the  cases  of  the  condemnation  of  private  property  for  the 
use  of  corporations  in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  prescribing  the  mode  of  assessment  and 
collection  of  compensation  to  the  owners  of  private  property  appropriated  by  and  to  the 
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use  of  oorporatioDB,"  paaaed  April  23^  1872,  and  shall  issae  a  veoire  therefor  directed  to 
the  Bheriff  of  the  ooanty,  retarDable  od  a  day  named  therein,  not  exceeding  ten  daya 
from  the  date  thereof.    On  the  appearance  and  impaneling  of  the  jury,  the  probate 
jndge  shall  administer  to  them  an  oath  to  faithfully  and  impartially  view  the  premiaea 
along  the  rente  of  said  proposed  ditch,  and  report  their  verdict  in  writing  to  said  conrt 
whether  it  will  be  condnoive  to  the  public  health  and  welfare,  and  whether  the  pro- 
posed route  thereof  is  practicable^  which  said  verdict  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  signed 
by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  jury,  and  returned  in  open  court :  provided,  that  after  the 
view  of  the  premises,  and  before  verdict,  the  parties  may  offer  evidence  and  be  heard  in 
person  or  by  counsel  before  said  jury. 
8bc.  7.    That  sections  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  thirty  of  the  act  of  April  18,  1874,  and 
ctions  six  and  seven  of  the  act  of  April  12,  1871,  as  recited  in  the  title  to  this  act,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
its  passage. 


AN  ACT 
Relative  to  the  oonstmction  of  ditches,  drains,  and  water-courses. 

Section  1.  Be  i$  enacted  by  the  General  A$semh}jf  of  ike  State  of  OkiOf  That  the  amend- 
ment to  section  seventeen  of  the  above  recited  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  17.  That  at  the  time  specified  in  said  notice,  said  probate  jndge  shall  hear 
and  determine  all  preliminary  questions  pertaining  to  such  case,  and  if,  on  the  hearing, 
he  shall  find  that  the  proceedings  in  appeal  have  not  been  perfected  according  to  thia 
act,  he  shall  dismiss  the  appeal  at  the  cost  of  the  appellant,  and  certily  such  dismissal 
back  to  the  trustees  of  the  township,  who  shall  thereupon  proceed  as  if  no  appeal  had 
been  taken;  provided  that  such  judge  may,  in  his  dbcretion,  order  and  allow  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  defect,  error,  or  omission  in  making  such  appeal ;  bat  if  the 
probate  judge  should  find  the  preliminary  proceeding  for  appeal  in  substantial  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  iuipanei  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  disinter- 
ested freeholders  of  the  county  (who  shall  not  be  residents  of  such  township),  who  shall 
constitute  a  jury  for  such  case,  and  said  probate  judge  shall  issue,  over  his  hand  and 
seal  of  ofiSce,  a  notice  of  such  appointment,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  such  county,  retnm- 
uble  on  a  day  (not  exceediog  forty  days)  therein  named,  which  notice  shall  specify  the 
time  of  meeting  of  said  jury^  in  said  probate  eourt.  If  any  of  said 'jurors  shall  fail  to 
attend,  or  shall  for  good  cause  be  excused  from  serving,  or  shall  be  set  aside  on  account 
of  a  challenge,  the  panel  shall  be  filled  with  talesmen  as  in  jury  cases  in  the  courts  of 
common  pleas.  Kach  party  shall  be  entitled  to  two  peremptory  challenges,  and  may  make 
any  number  of  challenges  for  the  causes  for  which  challenges  are  allowed  in  the  oonrt  of 
common  pleas  In  respect  to  challenge^,  the  appellant  or  appellants  shaU  be  considered 
one  party,  and  the  petitioners  as  the  other ;  the  jury  shall  consist  of  twelve  men,  and 
shall  be  sworn  to  try  all  the  claims  which  are  represented  by  the  appellants,  if  there  be 
more  than  one ;  the  jury  shall  then,  under  the  care  of  the  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff,  and 
with  such  person  or  persons  as  the  coart  may  appoint  to  show  them  the  premises,  and 
before  any  testimony  shall  be  given,  except  the  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  ditch,  drain, 
or  water-course,  if  there  be  any,  and  the  title  papers,  if  prodnced,  of  the  claimants, 
which  in  that  case  they  shall  take  with  them,  proceed  to  examine  the  ditch,  drain,  or 
water-course,  as  established  or  ordered,  and  the  property  of  the  several  claimants  taken 
therefor,  or  alleged  to  be  injured  thereby,  and  after  making  snoh  examination  ahall 
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return  to  the  probate  court  at  the  time  the  court  shall  have  appointed,  whereupon  the 
trial  before  said  jury  shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  Jury  trials  in  said 
court;  the  Jury  shall  render  to  the  court  a  verdict  in  writing,  and  shall  find  therein, 
first,  whether  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  public  health,  conveDience,  or  welfare,  to 
cause  said  proposed  ditch  drain,  or  water-course  tu  be  established  or  located ;  second, 
the  amount  of  compensation  dne  each  person  claiming  compensation  in  case  of  location 
of  the  same,  which  said  compensation  shall  be  computed  withont  deduction  for  benefits 
to  any  property  of  such  person ;  third,  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  each 
person  interested  in  the  opening  and  construction  of  the  same.  The  probate  jndge  is 
hereby  authorized  to  adjourn  the  proceedings  in  the  premises  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require. 

Sbc.  2.  That  section  seventeen  of  the  above  mentioned  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Ssc.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  afcer  its  passage. 


AN  ACT 
Relating  to  ditches. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  sections  two 
and  thirteen  of  the  above  entitled  act  be  so  ameoded  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  2.  That  before  the  commissioners  shall  establish  any  ditch,  there  shall  be 
filed  with  the  auditor  of  such  county  a  petition,  signed  by  one  or  more  of  the  land- 
owners whose  land  will  be  assessed  for  expenses  of  the  same,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
thereof,  with  a  general  description  of  the  proposed  starting  point,  route,  and  terminus, 
and  shall  file  a  bond,  with  good  and  sufficient  securities  to  the  acceptance  of  the  auditor, 
conditioned  to  pay  all  expenses  in  case  the  commissioners  shall  fail  to  establish  saic* 
proposed  ditch;  and  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  auditor  to  furnish  a  copy  of  said  petition 
to  the  commissioners,  who  shall  thereupon  direct  the  county  surveyor  or  a  competent 
engineer  to  go  upon  the  line  of  the  proposed  ditch,  to  view  and  make  a  computation  of 
the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  to  be  removed  from  each  section,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  work  apportioned  to  each  parcel  of  land,  and  specify 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  shall  be  done,  the  necessary  flood  gates,  water-ways, 
bridges,  and  farm  crossings  to  be  made,  with  snch  other  suggestions  as  he  may  deem 
material,  and  file  his  report  with  the  auditor,  and  the  commissioners  shall  fix  a  day  for 
the  hearing  thereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor,  on  said  report  being  filed  and 
the  day  fixed  by  the  commissioners  for  the  hearing  thereof,  to  isbue  a  notice  to  the  own- 
ers of  all  lands  interested  or  afiected  by  said  proposed  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  of 
the  day  lor  hearing  said  petition,  and  the  substance  of  the  prayer  thereof,  which  shall 
be  served  on  all  resident  land^owners  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  day  set  for  hearing, 
by  one  of  the  petitioners,  who  shall  make  a  return  on  the  original  notice,  under  oath, 
of  the  manner  and  time  said  notice  was  served ;  and  a  like  notice,  published  in  some 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county,  for  four  consecutive  weeks  prior  to  the 
day  of  hearing  said  petition,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  notice  to  non-resident  land- 
owners; and  said  commissioners,  surveyor,  and  engineer  shall  be  confined,  in  their 
operations  under  this  section,  between  the  points  of  commencing  and  ending  of  said 
ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  as  set  forth  in  the  original  petition. 

Section  13.    If  the  appeal  is  taken  on  account  of  damages  or  compensation  allowed  by 
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the  commissioners,  snch  proceedings  shall  be  had  to  determine  the  amount  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  compensation  and  damages  to  owners 
of  private  property  appropriated  to  the  use  of  corporations,"  passed  April  30,  1852;  and 
the  compensation  or  damages  found  in  favor  of  said  claimant  shall  be  certified  by  said 
probate  judge  to  the  county  auditor,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  If  no  damages  or  compeusation  shall  have  been  claimed,  or  if  no  appeal 
shall  have  been  taken  from  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  and  said  petitioners  shall  not 
have  discontinued  proceedings  as  above  provided,  or  if  the  damages  and  compensation 
shall  have  been  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  the  said  commissioners  shall  proceed  to 
make  a  Just  and  fair  estimate  of  the  average  cash  value  of  the  construction  per  linear 
rod,  cubic  yard,  or  foot  of  earth,  and  every  section  or  allotment  of  such  ditch,  and  ap- 
portion the  costs  of  the  location  thereof,  including  printer's  fees,  the  damages  and  com- 
pensation (if  any  shall  have  been  assessed),  and  costa  in  probata  court,  if  adjudged 
against  the  commissioners,  and  the  labor  of  constructing  said  ditch,  and  award  to  each 
person  or  pernons  owning  lauds  through  or  in  the  vicinity  of  which  said  proposed  ditch 
may  he>  t^siaolished,  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  right,  according  to  the  benefits  to  be 
.  derived  by  constructing  the  same,  and  chall  specify  the  time  in  which  said  costs  and 
expenses  shall  be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  tin  e  and  manner  in  which  snch 
labor  shall  be  performed,  and  appoint  a  day  on  which  they  will  meet  to  hear  exceptions 
to  such  appointment;  and  they  shall  cause  a  stake  or  monument  to  be  placed  at  the 
boundaries  of  each  of  the  several  portions,  which  shall  be  numbered  progressively  down 
the  stream,  at  each  one  hundred  feet.  And  said  auditor  shall  give  notice  of  the  appor- 
tionment, containing  the  name  of  the  owner  as  it  apptarrt  on  the  tax  duplicate  at  the 
date  of  said  notice ;  debcription  of  each  parcel  of  land  asbessed  for  the  construction  of 
Buch  ditch;  number  of  rods  or  feet  apportioned  to  each  of  s»id  parcels  of  lands;  the  esti- 
mated value  per  rod,  cubic  yard,  or  foot  of  construction ;  the  expenses,  including  dam- 
ages and  compensation,  if  any  shall  have  been  awarded.  And  said  notice  shall  state  the 
time  as  fixed  by  the  commisnioTtf  rs,  when  the  costs  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  and  the 
work  completed,  and  also  the  day  when  and  where  the  commissioners  will  meet  to  hear 
exceptions  to  such  apportionment.  Said  notice  shall  be  served  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  da>  set  for  the  hearing  [of]  exceptions,  by  delivering  a  copy  of  the  same  to  each 
resident  land-owner  mentioned  therein,  or  by  leaving  said  copy  at  his,  her,  or  their 
usual  place  of  residence,  by  any  person  appointed  by  the  auditor  to  serve  the  same. 
The  time  and  manner  of  serviug  said  notice  shall  be  indorsed  on  said  original  notice 
under  oath,  and  the  auditor  and  commissioners  shall  allow  a  reasonable  compensation 
to  the  person  serving  the  same,  which  shall  be  taxed  in  the  bill  of  expenses  of  said  im- 
provement; and  a  like  notice  to  non-resident  land-owners,  published  in  some  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  the  county,  for  four  consecutive  weeks  prior  to  the  day 
of  hearing  exceptions,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  sufficient  notice  to  them.  On 
the  day  named  in  such  notice  the  commissioners  shall  meet,  and  if  no  exceptions  have 
been  filed  to  said  apportionment,  they  shall  confirm  the  same;  but  if  exceptions  in  writ- 
ing have  been  filed,  they  shall  hear  such  exceptions,  and  any  testimony  offered  by  any 
party  who  has  filed  exceptions;  and  either  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  On  said  hearing  they  may  confirm  said  apportionment 
or  change  the  same,  and  may  make  an  actual  and  careful  view  of  the  route  of  said  ditch, 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  lands  to  be  afi'ected  thereby  ;  but  in  no  case  shall  they  hear 
exceptions  to,  or  review  any  question  with  reference  to  damages  or  compensation,  except 
as  to  the  apportionment  of  such  damages  or  compensation  as  above  provided.  In  mak- 
ing the  apportionment  specified  in  this  section,  the  commissioners  shall  asaeab,  sepa- 
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rately,  aooording  to  their  reBpectiye  value,  the  particnlar  estate  which  any  person  inter- 
ested in  the  constmctioa  of  the  ditch  may  have  in  the  land  affected  thereby,  so  that 
estates  for  life,  for  term  of  years,  or  in  remainder,  shall  each  pay  its  just  proportion  of 
the  assessment.  And  all  estimates  shall  be  made  by  aotnal,  and  not  apparent  qoan titles 
or  distance. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  second  and  thirteenth  sections  pf  an  act  to  amend  an  act  therein 
named,  passed  March  28,  1873,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 


AN  ACT 

Supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  more  effectnally  provide  for  locating, 
establishing,  and  constraoting  ditches,  drains,  and  water-courses  in  townships,  and  to 
repeal  certain  acts  therein  named." 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hf  the  General  Assembly  of  th4  State  of  Ohio,  That  where  the 
records,  proceedings,  or  papers  pertaining  to  any  **  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,"  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  have  in  any  way  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  re-establish  said  ditch  on  the  original 
route,  and  determine  the  depth,  width,  and  flare,  and  divide  the  same  into  suitable  sec- 
tions, and  apportion  the  same  as  provided  in  section  nine  of  the  act  to  which  this  is 
supplementary,  and  make  a  full  record  of  such  proceedings,  and  the  record  thus  made 
shall  thereafter  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  the  original  capacity  and  appoction- 
ment  of  said  ditch. 

Sec.  3  [2  ]    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  30,  1875. 


AN  ACT 


To  amend  an  act  passed  May  1,  1861,  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  and 
regulation  of  township  agricultural  societies." 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  section  1  of 
the  above  recited  act  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  That  when  any  number  of  natural  persons  of  any  township  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  shall  form  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  such  township,  and 
shall,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  make  a  certificate  and  acknowledge  the  same  before 
a  Justice  of  the  peace,  in  which  shall  be  specified  the  name  of  the  society,  the  objects  of 
its  formation,  and  the  township  in  which  it  shall  be  located,  and  shall  record  the  same 
in  the  recorder's  ofiQce  of  the  proper  county,  such  society  shall  be  deemed  a  body  cor- 
porate, with  succession,  and  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded, 
defend  and  be  defended,  contract  and  be  contracted  with ;  to  make  and  use  a  common 
seal  and  the  same  to  alter  at  pleasure ;  and  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  in 
fee  simple,  or  to  rent  or  lease  such  estate  as  may  be  required  as  a  site  for  holding  fairs, 
not  exceeding  forty  acres,  and  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  such  fairs  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  society. 

Sec  2.    That  section  one  of  the  above  recited  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.    That  this  act  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  February  11,  1877. 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  aot  entitled  ''  An  act  to  establieh  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures," passed  March  21,  1863  (8.  &  8.,  p.  926):  passed  February  21,  1873  (O.  L.,  voL 
70,  p.  39),  and  as  amended  March  10,  1876  (O.  L.,  73,  p.  :'2). 

Sbchon  1.  Be  ii  enacted  hy  the  General  Aesenibly  of  the  State  of  OMo,  That  section  one 
of  the  above  recited  act  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  following  articles  are  hereafter  sold  and  no  si>eoial  agree- 
ment as  to  the  measure  is  made  by  the  contraoiing  parties,  the  bushel  shall  consist  of 
the  following  weights : 

Wheat,  sixty  pounds ;  rye,  fifby-six  pounds ;  com,  shelled,  fifty-six  pounds ;  com,  in 
the  ear,  seventy  pounds,  until  the  first  of  January  of  each  year  next  after  it  is  nused^ 
and  from  and  after  that  date,  sixty- eight  pounds;  oats,  thirty-two  pounds ;  clover-seed, 
sixty  pounds ;  timotby-seed,  forty-five  pounds ;  hemp-seed,  forty-tour  pounds ;  millet- 
seed,  fifty  pounds ;  buckwheat,  fifty  pounds ;  beans,  sixty  pounds ;  peas,  sixty  pounds  • 
hominy,  sixty  pounds ;  Irish  potatoes,  sixty  pounds ;  sweet  potatoes,  fifty  pounds ; 
onions,  fifty  pouod-^ ;  dried  peaches,  thirty-three  pounds ;  dried  apples,  twenty-two 
pounds;  flax-seed,  fifty-six  pounds;  barley,  forty-eight  pounds;  malt,  thirty-four  pounds; 
Hungarian  grass  seed,  fifty  pounds.  Each  and  every  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  act  sball,  before  any  court  of  competent  jnrisdiction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  five,  nor  less  than  five  dollars,  and  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

All  fines  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  collected  and  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  proper  county  within  twenty  days  after  the  collection  thereof,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  common  school  fund  of  the  township  wherein  the  prosecution 
was  had. 

Sec.  2.    That  the  above  recited  aot  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  t^ke  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  February  27,  1877. 


AN  ACT 

Supplementary  to  <<An  act  to  more  effectually  provide  for  locating  establishing,  and 
constructing  ditches,  drains,  and  water-courses  in  townships,  ana  to  repeal  certain 
acts  therein  named,"  passed  April  18.  1874.    [O.  L.,  vol.  71,  page  124.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gmeral  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOf  That  the  words 
ditch,  drain,  and  water-conrse,  or  either  of  them,  as  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  supple- 
mentary, and  as  used  in  all  other  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary  to  said  original 
act,  shall  be  held  and  understood  to  embrace  and  include,  with  or  without  being  spe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  petition  for  a  main  or  principal  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course, 
any  side,  lateral,  spur,  or  branch  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  necessary  to  be  con- 
structed, to  secure  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  any  main  or  principal  ditch,  drain, 
or  water-course  may  be  constructed. 

Sec.  2.  If  it  shall  become  necessary,  by  reason  of  islands  or  otherwise,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  under  the  act  to  which  this  is  supplementary, 
and  under  any  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary  to  said  original  act,  to  construct 
more  than  one  channel  or  branch  for  the  discharge  or  fiow  of  water,  in  order  to  accomp- 
lish the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  a  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course,  may  be  under  said 
acts  established  and  constructed,  the  same  may  be  done  in  one  proceeding  and  under  one 
petition ;  and  said  trustees  are  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  and  proper  orders  to 
effectually  accomplish  the  same. 
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Sec.  3.  If  it  shall  be  found  necesnaxT  to  protect  any  ditoh,  dralD,  or  water-coQise 
oonstracted  or  to  be  oonstracted  nnder  said  act  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  from 
being  washed  ont  by  high  water,  freshets,  or  otherwise,  that  any  portion  of  the  same 
shall  be  rip-rapped  or  otherwise  protected  by  stone  or  timber,  the  said  tmstees,  in  their 
final  order,  may  direct  snoh  additional  work  to  be  done,  particularly  describing  its  kind 
and  character,  and  the  particular  place  or  places,  and  the  sections  on  which  the  same 
shall  be  done,  and  by  whom. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  fh>m  and  after  is  passage. 

Passed  May  7, 1877. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Authorizing  the  printing  land  dis^**'    ...ion  of  agricultural  reports. 

Be$olved  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  "  ■  otate  of  Ohio^  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
authorized  and  required  by  law,  under  and  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  Bfarch  S24, 
1860,  to  proTide  for  the  execution  and  supervision  of  the  state  printing  and  binding, 
under  the  Joint  supervisiou  of  sopervisor  of  state  printing,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture,  to  have  printed  and  bound  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  for  the  year  1877,  and  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  the  report  for  the  year  1878,  of  whioh  ten  per  cent,  will  be  printed  in  German,  and 
the  size  of  the  type  and  mechanical  execution  to  conform  to  the  report  of  said  board 
for  the  year  1876 ;  three  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  1877,  and  three  thousand  cop- 
ies of  the  report  of  1878  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  for 
exchange  and  foreign  distribution ;  sixteen  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  each  of 
said  years  1877  and  1878  the  secretary  of  state  shall  apportion  among  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly,  the  number  of  German  copies  for  each  member  to  be 
determined  by  list,  to  be  furnished  the  said  secretary  of  state  by  the  committee  on  agri- 
colture  in  each  house,  on  whioh  list  shall  be  stated  the  names  of  members  desiring 
German  copies,  and  the  number  desired  by  each ;  said  reports  shall  be  boxed  up  and 
directed  to  the  care  of  the  county  auditor  in  the  county  in  which  they  respectively 
reside ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  county  auditor  to  notify  the  respective  mem- 
bers within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  said  report,  and  if  not  removed  by  the  person 
to  whom  directed,  or  on  his  wptten  order,  within  thirty  days,  then  the  reports  are  to  be* 
delivered  by  the  auditor  to  the  secretary  of  the  county  agricultural  society  for  distribu- 
tion. The  charge  for  the  transportation  of  the  said  reports,  as  well  as  all  the  charges 
for  boxes,  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  is  or  may  be  provided  by  law  for  the 
distribution  of  the  laws  and  journals :  provided,  that  said  copies  shall  be  printed  and 
delivered  to  the  state  binder  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1877  and  1878, 
respectively. 


AN  ACT 

To  compel  oWners  of  hedge  fences  on  partition  lines  and  along  public  highways  to  keep 
the  sa  ue  within  certain  limits. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  ior  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  hedge  fence  on  a  partition  line  or  along  a  pub- 
lic highway  to  permit  said  fence  to  remain  of  a  greater  height  than  six  fdet,  or  of  a 
greater  width  than  six  feet,  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  or  leave  the  cuttings 
from  the  same  on  the  public  highway  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  ten  days. 
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Ssc.  2.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  violate  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  person  damaged  in  any  snm  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  rod  of  snoh 
hedge  fence,  and  if  the  hedge  be  along  a  pnblic  highway,  he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to 
the  township  trnatees  of  the  township  in  which  snch  hedge  is  located,  in  any  sam  not 
exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  rod  of  sooh  fence:  proTiv  ed,  however,  before  judgment  is 
rendered  it  shall  appear  by  affidavit  that  the  party  or  parties  complained  against  shaU 
have  had  at  least  twenty  days'  notice  before  suit  is  begun,  from  the  party  complaining 
that  snch  hedge  in  unlawful,  and  that  unless  cut  to  a  proper  height  within  twenty  days 
suit  will  be  commenced  for  snch  violation  of  law. 

Sec.  3.  All  actions  under  this  act  shall  be  brought  upon  complaint  of  the  person 
damaged,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  township  where  the  hedge  is  located,  or 
if  the  hedge  be  along  a  public  highway,  the  complaint  shall  be  made  by  the  supervisor 
of  the  road  in  whose  district  the  hedge  may  be.  All  fines  assessed  against  any  person 
for  a  violation  of  the  act  as  regards  highways,  shall  be  paid  into  the  to^  nship  treasury 
and  be  credited  to  the  road  fund. 

Skc.  4.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

Passed  April  9,  1678. 


AN  ACT 

To  cure  defects  in  the  establishment  of  ditches.  * 

Section  1  Beit  entujted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OMo,  That  the  collection 
of  taxes  or  assessments  levied  or  ordered  to  be  levied  to  pay  for  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  laid  out  and  constructed  under  any  law 
of  this  state,  shall  not  be  perpetually  enjoined  or  declared  absolutely  void  in  conse- 
quence of  any  error  commi  tted  by  the  engineer  or  surveyor,  or  by  the  county  auditor, 
or  by  the  county  commissioners,  in  the  location  and  establishment  thereof;  nor  by  reason 
of  any  error  or  informality  appearing  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  by  which  any 
such  ditch,  drain,  or  water  course  shall  have  been  locat-ed  or  establiBhed ;  nor  by  reason 
of  any  error  committed  by  the  county  auditor,  county  commissioners,  or  by  the  engineer 
or  snrveyor,  in  respect  to  the  lettiog  of  uncompleted  work,  or  the  levying  or  assessment 
of  any  tax  or  assessment  for  the  labor  and  expense  of  constructing  such  uncompleted 
portion,  or  section,  or  allotment  of  such  ditch ;  but  the  court  in  which  any  proceeding 
is  now  pending,  or  may  hereafter  be  brought,  to  recover,  or  to  declare  void  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  any  ditch,  drain,  or  water-course  has  been  located  or  established,  or  to 
enjoin  the  tax  or  assessment  levied,  or  ordered  to  be  levied,  to  pay  for  the  labor  and 
expense  aforesaid,  shall,  if  there  be  manifest  error  in  said  proceedings,  set  the  same 
aside,  and  aliow  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  to  come  in  and  show  that  he  has  been  injured 
thereby ;  and  the  court  may,  on  application  of  either  party,  appoint  such  person  or  per- 
sons to  examine  the  premises,  or  to  survey  the  same,  or  both,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary; and  the  court  shall,  on  final  hearing,  make  such  order  in  the  premises  as  shall  be 
just  and  equitable,  and  may  order  such  tax  or  assessment  to  remain  on  the  duplicate 
for  collection,  or  order  the  same  to  be  levied,  or  may  perpetually  enjoin  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  if  the  same  shall  have  been  paid  under  protest,  shall  order  the  whole, 
or  snch  part  thereof  as  may  be  just  and  equitable,  to  be  refunded,  the  costs  of  said  pro- 
ceeding to  be  apportioned  among  the  parties,  or  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury, 
as  justice  may  require. 
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Ssc.  2.  The  aot  of  March  24,  1864  (61  y.  57;  S.  <&  S.  321),  entitled  *'an  act  sapple- 
mentaiy  to  the  aot  entitled  an  aot  to  provide  for  locating,  establishiDg,  and  conatrncting 
ditohee,  drains,  and  water-conrses,"  passed  March  27, 1861,  is  hereby  repealed;  and  this 
act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Passed  May  11,  1878. 


AN  ACT 

To  prevent  the  introdnction  and  spread  of  a  cattle  disease,  commonly  known  as  Texas 
or  Spanish  fever,  by  the  importation  and  introdnction  of  cattle  into  the  state  of  Ohio, 
infected  with  or  liable  to  impart  to  other  cattle  said  disease,  and  providing  for  the 
punishment  of,  and  the  recovery  of  damages  cansed  by  the  introdnction  of  snch 
diseased  cattle  from,  owners  of  sach  cattle. 

Srotion  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Aasemhly  of  ike  Slate  of  OhiOj  That  it  shall  be 
nnlawfnl  for  any  person  to  bring  into  the  state  of  Ohio  any  cattle  infected  with  the 
disease  commonly  known  as  the  **  Texas,  or  Spanish  fever,''  or  any  cattle  liable  to  im- 
part said  fever  to  other  cattle :  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  include  common  car- 
riers who  are  not  the  owners  of  the  cattle. 

Skc.  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fiued  in  any  snm  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  doUars  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars ;  and  shall,  moreover,  be  liable 
to  any  party  injured  by  bringing  such  cattle  into  the  state,  in  the  amount  of  any  loss 
occasioned  thereby. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle,  liable  to  impart  said  disease,  shall 
be  brought  into  the  stiEite  of  Ohio,  and  any  such  disease  as  ''Texas  or  Spanish  fever" 
shall  make  its  appearance  within  sixty  days,  and  infect  other  cattle  with  said  disease, 
that  have  been  on  the  dame  highway,  common,  or  pasture  ground  traveled  over  by  such 
Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle,  such  fact  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  prima  facia  evidence^ 
in  actions  to  recover  damages,  that  said  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  were  infected  with  the 
disease  known  as  the  '*  Texas  or  Spanish  fever,''  and  that  they  did  impart  said  disease, 
and  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  at  the  time  of  the  bringing 
of  said  cattle  into  the  state,  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  cattle  at  the  time  said 
disease  shall  make  its  appearance,  shall  be  Jointly  or  severally  liable  for  any  damages 
resulting  from  said  disease. 
Skc.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  ^m  and  after  its  passage. 
Passed  May  13,  1878. 
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OFFICERS  OP  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  1879. 


Dr.  J.  A.  WARDER,  Ciooiimati, PreeidenU 

N.  OHMER,  DaytoD,  Vice-PreridmL 

H.  B.  BATEQAHy  Painesyille, Secretarg. 

a.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware, Treasurer. 


AD  INTERIM  COMMITTEE,  WITH  ABOVE  OFFICERS. 

L.  WELTZ, WilmiDgton. 

J.J.HARRISON, Painesville. 

G.M.  HIGH, Middle  Bass  Island. 

O.  H.  MILLER,        ,• Norwich. 

GEO.  W.  TROWBRIDGE, Glendale. 

This  report  is  pahlished  as  an  Appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agrioalture  (18,000  copies),  and  a  seperate  edition  for  the  memhers  of  the  Soeiety.  To 
secure  the  henefits  of  this  wide  distribution  of  the  raport,  and  save  expense  to  the 
Society,  the  printing  has  to  be  delayed  to  a  later  date  than  woald  otherwise  be  done — 
the  time  of  the  Agricnltaral  Report. — [-Secretory.] 

(For  list  ot  members,  see  last  two  pages.) 
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REPORT  FOR  1878-79. 

For  reasons  stated  on  the  opposite  page,  this  report  is  printed  in  July, 
instead  of  December,  and  hence  the  record  of  transactions  is  from  July, 
'78,  to  July,  79 — the  same  as  several  preceding  reports. 

The  year  1878  was  a  good  one  for  fruit  crops  generally  in  Ohio.  The 
apple  crop  was  especially  large — like  that  of  the  preceding,  even  year, 
1876,  when  the  aggregate  crop  was  nearly  thirty  million  bushels.  Peaches 
were  a  fair  crop  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  and  a 
few  sections  elsewhere,  but  many  places  a  failure,  as  usual.  Pears  were 
a  moderate-  crop — not  plenty  anywhere,  and  many  places  none ;  the 
same  is  true  of  plums  and  cherries.  Berries  were  quite  plentiful,  and 
more  were  sold  and  consumed  in  all  our  cities  than  ever  before.  Prices 
were  low,  but  with  cheap  methods  of  culture  the  growers  realized  fair 
profits,  and  again  planted  largely.  The  grape  crop  sufiered  from  rot  and 
mildew  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  a  fair  crop  was 
realized  on  most  parts  of  the  lake  shore  and  on  the  i -elands,  from  whence 
the  city  markets  were  chiefly  supplied  with  the  fruit  until  late  in  the 
season,  of  very  good  quality,  especially  Cataw  has.  See  reports  at  annual 
meeting,  etc.,  a  few  pages  onward. 

This  year  (1879)  is  again  an  "oflF  year,"  especially  for  orchard  crops. 
Apples  will  be  quite  scarce,  as  in  75  and  '77 ;  and  owing  to  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  past  winter  there  will  be  no  peaches  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  State — many  of  the  trees  also  being  killed.  Plum  trees  of  the 
finer  kinds,  in  many  localities,  were  a  good  deal  injured,  besideti:  losing 
their  fruit  buds — the  same  is  true  of  cherries.  Pear  trees  are  not  gener- 
ally injured,  but  the  fruit  was  killed  in  many  places  by  frosts  in  May 
and  June.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  State  there  is  a  fair  crop  of 
peaches,  pears,  and  cherries,  with  some  plums  and  apples.  The  crop  of 
berries  is  a  full  one,  but  cut  short  in  some  places  by  drought.  Grapes 
are  set  for  a  fair  crop,  but  may  fail  from  disease  after  this  tipie. 

HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

The  State  Fair,  at  Columbus,  the  first  week  in  September,  1878,  but 
for  the  unfortunately  rainy  weather,  would  have  been  counted  one  of  the 
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finest  ever  held  in  the  State.  Almost  every  department  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  betttr  filled  than  usual.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  fruit 
and  floral  halls.  Of  the  fruits  there  were  more  p'-esented  than  room 
could  be  found  for ;  hence  some  lots  were  not  opened.  And  for  quality 
and  appearance,  as  a  whole,  the  display  was  never  excelled  in  the  State. 

There  were  five  county  collections,  of  120  to  150  varieties  each,  em- 
bracing all  the  kinds  of  fruit  in  season.  That  from  Ross  county  was  the 
largest  and  best,  but  failed  of  the  premium  owing  to  many  of  the  varie- 
ties not  being  named  and  labeled  as  required  by  the  rules.  The  first 
premium  was  taken  by  Clermont  county — A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons;  the  sec- 
ond by  Pickaway  county — S.  D.  Reagle.  These  parties  also  gained  quite 
a  number  of  the  other  premiums  on  apples,  along  with  a  dozen  or  more 
other  members  of  this  Society,  prominent  am  ng  whom  were  G.  F.  New- 
ton, of  Millersburg;  Hurst  &  Hurst,  Chillicothe;  Creighton  &  Elsea, 
Lithopolis;  J.  L.  Teal,  Perrin's  Mills;  H.  Kellogg  &  Son,  Toledo,  and 
Saml.  Barr,  Amanda. 

Of  peaches,  plums,  and  quinces  the  finest  samples  were  by  Hurst  & 
Hurst,  of  Chillicothe ;  though  several  peach  premiums  went  to  Paines- 
ville  and  other  places,  and  A.  M.  Gatch  &  Sons,  of  Milford,  gained  two 
premiums  on  plums,  and  one  for  second  best  assortment  of  peaches.  Of 
pears  there  were  not  less  than  140  entries.  The  display  was  said  to  be 
the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  Ohio,  and  most  of  the  samples  were  of  fine 
appearance — especially  those  of  Mr.  Ohmer,  who  naturally  carried  oflf  a 
majority  of  the  premiums;  though  Mr.  Weltz  gained  that  for  largest 
collection,  and  ten  other  persons  won  smaller  honors. 

The  time  of  the  fair  was  a  little  too  early  for  the  northern  grapes  to  be 
ripe,  hence  several  good  growers  from  the  lake  region  did  not  exhibit. 
G.  M.  High,  of  Middle  Bass  Island,  had  the  largest  and  best  collection, 
and  gained  thirteen  premiums  out  of  twenty-five;  the  rest  going  to 
Delaware,  Dayton,  Lancaster,  and  Perrin's  Mills.  The  display  was  a 
very  fine  one,  though  not  so  large  as  at  Fome  former  fairs. 

Floral  Hall  was  well  filled  and  tastefully  arranged,  for  which  much 
credit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Weljfcz,  the  supeiintendent,  and  to  Mr.  Under- 
wood, both  of  whom  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  arrangement. 
Mr.  Weltz  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  evergreens  and  palms ;  and  Mr. 
Underwood  made  the  finest  display  of  plants  and  flowers.  R.  G.  Han- 
ford  &  Son,  of  Columbus,  made  fine  displays  of  roses,  rare  plants,  and 
cut  flowers,  aifd  Bachelder  &  Thorp,  of  Cleveland,  gained  large  honors 
for  choice  roses,  green-house  and  other  plants,  including  a  number  of 
new  seedling  geraniums  of  much  beauty.  For  assortments  of  cut  flow- 
ers and  roses,  premiums  were  awarded  to  Leeds  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  In* 
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diana;  and  for  amateur  collectionB  to  Wm.  McKellar,  of  Chillicothe,  and 
about  a  dozen  people  of  Columbus  and  vicinity. 

The  display  of  garden  vegetables  was  very  good,  though  not  extensive 
for  a  State  Fair,  and  the  exhibitors,  as  usual,  were  too  exclusively  resi- 
dents of  Franklin  county.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Elyria,  and  one  or  two  others 
from  a  distance,  easily  gained  several  premiums,  but  the  majority  were 
awarded  to  A.  W.  Livingston  &  Son,  and  W.  P.  Birr,  of  Reynoldsburg. 
Their  assortments  of  well-grown  vegetables  were  sources  of  much  inter- 
est and  instruction  to  the  public. 

STATE  FAIR  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  as  usual,  on  Wednesday  evening 
during  the  fair,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  such  new  or  rare 
fruits  as  might  be  presented  for  the  purpose,  or  were  found  on  the  tables 
at  the  fair.  The  number  of  such  fruits  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  and 
owing  to  rainy  weather  the  attendance  also  was  small.  President  War- 
der was  kept  away  by  impaired  health  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  was  absent  at  Paris.  The  White  grapes,  Martha,  Lady, 
Purity,  and  Elvira  were  exhibited,  tasted,  and  discussed,  but  nothing 
new  elicited.  It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Martha  and  Eva  were 
not  identical;  that  Lady  was  valuable  for  earliness  and  freedom  from 
disease,  along  with  good  quality,  but  the  clusters  are  too  small  for  a  mar- 
ket grape.  Purity  is  still  smaller,  in  berry  and  bunch,  but  of  fine  qual- 
ity, and  may  be  valuable  as  an  amateur  fruit,  if  the  vine  is  sufficentty 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Elvira  is  thought  to  be  too  late  for  most  parts  of 
Ohio,  and  not  of  good  enough  quality  for  a  table  grape.  A  grape  of  the 
Isabella  class  was  exhibited  at  the  fair  as  a  new  and  valuable  seedling, 
and  awarded  the  premium  as  such,  grown  by  F.  Nuding,  of  Circleville. 
The  fruit  was  of  fair  appearance  and  good  quality,  and  the  variety 
deemed  worthy  of  trial  and  further  observation.  Mr.  Julian  was  re- 
quested to  investigate  it  further  and  report. 

A  number  of  apples  were  presented  for  names,  and  several  as  new 
seedlings — the  latter  mostly  winter  varieties,  and  hence  their  merits 
could  not  be  judged  of.  It  was  requested  that  such  should  be  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  No  premium  was  awarded  at  the 
fair  for  new  seedling  apple.  Several  nice  peaches  were  presented,  and 
one  claimed  to  be  a  new  seedling  was  honored  with  a  premium.  It  was 
from  Miami  county,  but  the  name  of  the  exhibiter  and  description  of 
the  fruit,  as  well  as  notes  of  several  others,  were  accidentally  lost  by  the 
secretary. 

A  new  seedling  tomato,  named  Alpha,  produced  by  Frank  Ford,  of 
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Ravenna,  was  presented,  and  said  to  be  specially  valuable  for  its  earli- 
ness.  It  is  also  of  fair  size,  good  color,  and  fine  texture — promising  to  be 
of  value,  and  recommended  for  trial. 

PLACE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Mr.  Ohmer,  in  behalf  of  the  Montgomery  Horticultural  Society,  in- 
vited the  State  Society  to  appoint  its  next  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Dayton.  He  promised  that  the  Society  there  would  see  that  a  suitable 
hall  was  provided,  and  other  conveniences  furnished  for  the  meeting, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  hearty  co-operations  of  the  citizens  might  be 
relied  on  to  make  the  meeting  agreeable  and  useful.  Members  present  said 
they  felt  assured  that  whatever  Mr.  Obmer  promised  for  himself  or  the 
Montgomery  Society,  might  be  implicitly  relied  on  ;  so,  on  motion,  it  was 
decided  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  hold  the  annual  meeting  at  Dayion^ 
the  first  or  second  week  of  December,  as  the  committee  might  arrange. 

THE  NORTHERN  OHIO  PAIR  (CLEVELAND) 

Was  held  the  same  week  as  the  State  Fair,  and,  like  it,  encountered  dis- 
astrous weather  after  the  opening  day.  The  exhibition,  however,  was  a 
very  full  and  attractive  one,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  its  managers. 

The  display  of  fruits  was  quite  large,  but  not  equal  to  some  former 
occasions,  and  owing  to  the  bad  weather  some  difficulty  was  found  in 
securing  efficient  action  of  awarding  committees.  The  floral  display,  as 
usual  here,  was  very  magnificent.  No  where  else  in  Ohio  is  it  possible 
to  bring  together  such  an  array  of  rare  and  finely  grown  house  plants, 
when  the  wealthy  amateurs  as  well  as  the  commercial  florists  combine 
to  make  a  show,  as  they  do  on  these  occasions.  The  only  serious  fault, 
and  one  which  detracts  greatly  from  the  pleasure  of  visitors,  is  the  rule 
by  which  the  names  of  exhibiters  are  forbidden  to  be  attached  to  their 
articles  until  after  the  premiums  are  awarded,  and  that  is  usually  near 
the  close  of  the  fair.  It  is  time  this  old  fogy  rule  was  abolished,  as  it 
has  been  done  elsewhere. 

The  next  fair,  at  Cleveland,  is  to  be  held  the  first  week  of  September, 
1879,  one  week  later  than  the  State  fair.  The  gardeners,  florist?,  and 
fruit  growers  of  that  region  are  preparing  for  another  fine  display,  as 
these  fairs  are  in  a  measure  serving  the  purpose  of  a  local  horticultural 
society. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  AT  DAYTON,  DECEMBER  4,  5,  6,  187a 

This  meeting  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  one.  The  attend- 
ance was  not  very  large,  hard  times  preventing  many  going  from 
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distance,  and  rainy  weather  keeping  others  at  home,  still  there  was  no 
obvious  deficiency,  and  the  discussions,  essays,  etc.,  gave  evidence  of  the 
continued  progress  of  the  Society  in  usefulness  and  ability.  Complete 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  local  committee,  and  a  programme, 
with  list  of  topics  and  speakers  had  been  printed,  which  with  slight 
alterations  was  adhered  to,  as  follows : 

PROGRAMMB  AKD  LIST  OF  TOPICS. 

1.  ArraDgement  of  fruits,  etc.,  for  exliibition. 

2.  Dinner  with  Montgomery  Society,  at  residence  of  R.  W.  Steele,  Esq. 

3.  Organize  at  the  ball ;  appointment  of  committees. 

4.  Report  of  Secretary  and  members  of  ad  interim  committee. 

5.  (Evening).    AdJress  of  welcome  by  N.  Ohmer,  and  response  by  President  Warder. 

6.  President's  annaal  address,  followed  by  an  essay  on  rural  cemeteries,  by  B.  W. 
Steele,  of  Dayton. 

7.  (Second  day).    Farther  reports,  on  crops,  etc.,  of  the  past  season. 

8.  Reports  from  county  societies. 

9.  The  catalpa  tree,  its  economic  uses  and  value,  by  E.  E.  Barney,  of  Dayton. 

10.  Horticnlture  in  France,  with  notes  on  the  vineyards  and  phylloxera,  by  G.  W. 
Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 

11.  Grape  cnlture  in  Ohio,  by  M.  B  Bateham  and  others. 

12.  Pear  cnlture  and  causes  of  failure,  by  N.  Ohmer. 

13.  Small  fruits,  their  increasing  use  and  commercial  importance— discussion. 

14.  Rules  for  judging  fruits  at  exhibitions,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder. 

17.  Lecture  on  forestry,  by  Prof  Koch,  of  Toledo. 

18.  Lessons  of  the  peach  crop — discuBsion. 

19.  Report  of  committee  on  fruits,  with  discussion. 

20.  Protection  to  orchards  by  timber  belts,  by  Dr,  Warder  and  others. 

21.  (Second  evening).    Notes  of  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  President  Warder. 

22.  An  essay  on  native  vines  and  their  culture,  by  Miss  Carrie  Brown,  Dayton. 

23.  The  civilizing  influences  of  horticulture,  by  C.  W.  Pii.kham,  Loveland. 

24.  Ornamental  planting  around  school-honpes,  by  Leo  Weltz,  Wilmington. 

2o.    (Third  day).    Lecture  on  the  climatic  effect  of  forests,  by  David  D.  Thompson, 
Cincinnati. 

26.  Oar  apple  crops,  how  can  their  alternation  or  failnre  be  prevented? — discussion. 

27.  Is  plom  culture  a  success  in  Ohio?  by  M  B.  Bateham  and  others. 
23.    Strawberries  and  raspberries — discussion  on  new  varieties. 

29.  Election  of  officers.    Closing  resolutions. 

30.  Visit  to  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEETING. 

The  City  Hall  being  the  place  of  meeting,  members  gathered  there  as 
they  arrived,  and  occupied  themselves  in  friendly  greetings  and  arrang- 
ing fruits  on  the  tables,  until  nearly  noon,  then,  on  invitation,  proceeded 
to  the  spacious  res'dence  of  R.  \V.  Steele,  Esq.,  where  the  members  of 
the  Montgomery  Society  were  holding  their  regular  monthly  meeting, 
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and  a  bountiful  pic-nic  dinner  was  shared  by  the  whole  assembly,  num- 
bering about  two  hundred,  the  tables  occupying  three  large  rooms.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  introduction  to  the  three  days  of  social  and 
intellectual  entertainment  which  followed. 

Proceeding  to  the  hall,  it  was  found  handsomely  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  jBowering  plants  about  the  platform,  with  the  word  "welcome" 
above.  On  tables  were  numerous  collections  of  handsome  apples,  with 
a  few  pears  and  grapes,  and  specimens  of  potatoes. 

About  2  P.  M.  President  Warder  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  an- 
nounced the  following  committees : 

On  Fruit  Exhibited^Loo  Weltz,  J.  J.  Harrison,  A.  Furnas. 

On  Vrgetablea — W.  C.  Pmkham,  John  Ewing,  John  Comly. 

On  FloweraS,  S.  Jackson,  J.  W.  Vestal,  P.  H.  Murphy. 

On  Shrubs  and  Evergreens— F,  Pentland,  S.  K.  Moore,  E.  W.  E.  Koch. 

On  Membership—'^,  Ohmer,  J.  8.  Broad  well,  William  Kramer. 

On  5tt«</t€««— George  W.  Campbell,  G.  H.  Miller,  M.  B.  Bateham. 

The  President  said  he  felt  pleasure  in  announcing  that  several  promi- 
nent members  of  the  sister  society  of  Indiana  were  present;  among  them 
was  Dr.  Allen  Furnas,  who  was  the  accredited  delegate  from  that  society 
to  this  meeting.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  like  delegation  would  have 
been  present  from  the  Michigan  Pomological  Society  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  their  annual  meeting  is  going  on  at  the  same  time  with 
ours. 

GREETINGS  FROM  INDIANA  AND  MICHIGAN. 

Dr.  Furnas  expressed  to  the  meeting  the  cordial  greetings  of  the  Indi- 
ana Society,  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  present,  a  privilege  that 
he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  on  one  or  two  former  occasions  of  this 
kind. 

At  a  later  hour  the  following  dispatch  was  received  from  the  Michigan 
Society,  and  a  suitable  response  returned  by  President  Warder  : 

Paw  Paw,  Michigan,  December  4,  1878. 
President  Ohio  Horticultural  Society : 

The  Michigan  Pomoloj^ical  Society  sends  cordial  greeting.    The  best  meeting  ever 

held  "by  this  Society  is  now  going  on  at  this  place.     Fraternal  greetings  have  also  been 

exchanged  with  the  Kansas  Horticultural  Society. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  President, 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  being  in  order.  Secretary  Bateham  said  he 
had  no  formal  report  to  make,  as  all  the  members  of  the  Society  had  re- 
ceived the  printed  report  which  contained  the  transactions  of  the  Society 
and  of  its  committee  up  to  last  July,  since  which  time  there  had  been 
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little  done  worth  reporting.  He  then  spoke  of  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Fair  as  being  chiefly  the  work  of  members  of  this  So- 
<5iety ;  also  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Columbus,  an  evening  during 
the  fair,  but  which  was  thinly  attended  owing  to  the  rainy  weather,  but 
made  examination  of  a  number  of  fruits,  some  of  them  promising  new 
varieties.  He  explained,  for  the  benefit  of  non  members,  why  it  was  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Society  are  printed  in  July  instead  of  December  or 
January.    (See  page  2.) 

THE  SEASON  AND  FRUIT  CROPS,  1878. 

The  ad  interim  reports  from  different  sections  of  the  State  were  now 
given,  and  contained  many  facts  of  interest  to  fruit  growers,  but  inas- 
much as  another  season  and  its  crops  will  intervene  before  these  reports 
can  be  published,  it  is  thought  best  to  condense  them,  only  giving  such 
portions  as  seem  of  most  value. 

Mr.  Weltz,  reporting  for  Clinton,  Fayette,  and  Ross  counties,  said  the 
year  1878  would  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  plentiful  fruit  crops, 
though  a  frost  in  May  injured  the  strawberries  and  grapes,  and  the  pears 
in  most  localities.  Strawberries,  however,  gave  a  fair  crop,  and  prices 
were  quite  low.  Raspberries  also  were  plenty  and  cheap.  Blackberries 
have  done  well  where  not  affected  with  "  red  rust,"  but  this  disease  is 
becoming  very  troublesome.  The  Snyder  and  Taylor  varieties  not  af- 
fected as  yet,  but  the  fruit  is  lacking  in  size.  Currants  were  a  fair  crop, 
and  sometimes  pay  well,  but  not  when  cherries  are  plenty  as  they  were 
this  year.  La  Versailles  and  White  Grape  are  the  best  currants  for 
market.  Early  May  cherries  were  abundant,  and  brought  fair  prices. 
May  Duke  and  Reine  Hortense  also  bore  well.  Many  cherry  trees  were 
injured  by  drought  and  cold  winter  several  years  ago.  The  robins  are 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  cherry  culture.  The  law  which  now  protects 
them  and  English  sparrows  should  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  ot  their 
destruction.  We  had  a  fair  crop  of  pears,  and  good  demand  for  the  fruit. 
Have  had  but  little  blight,  and  only  where  the  ground  was  highly  culti- 
vated. Have  concluded  to  mulch  instead  of  cultivate  the  soil,  after  the 
trees  have  been  set  three  or  four  years  ;  and  shade  the  trunks  from  hot 
sunshine.  Dwarf  pear  trees  of  certain  kinds  do  well  in  good  soil,  if  wpU 
cultivated — especially  Duchess,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Louise  Bonne,  and  Bou- 
sock.  Not  many  peaches  in  this  district,  except  in  Ross  county,  and  in 
Highland  and  Brown.  Plums  were  especially  plenty  and  fine,  nearly  all 
kinds  doing  well,  with  but  little  injury  from  curculio.  The  Wild  Goose 
was  the  first  in  market,  and  sold  at  $2  to  $3  per  bushel ;  common  Dam- 
sons *1,  and  Shropshire  Damsons  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Many  of  these  were 
shipped  from  Ross  county  to  Baltimore.    Apples  very  abundant  and  fine, 
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but  prices  too  low  for  any  profit.  Many  fed  to  stock,  and  cellars  well 
filled  witli  apples  and  cider,  expecting  a  good  time  after  resumption  in 
January! 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Painesville,  reported  for  Lake  Shore  district,  east  of 
Cleveland :  Apple  crop  over-abundant,  price  too  low  for  any  profit,  and 
trees  will  be  injured  by  overbearing.  Pears  a  light  crop,  with  some 
blight.  Plums  set  a  full  crop,  but  hot  and  dry  weather  caused  leaves  to 
fall  before  the  fruit  was  mature,  in  many  cases,  so  that  quality  was  poor, 
and  the  trees  liable  to  injury  by  the  winter.  Peaches  were  plenty,  and 
of  fair  quality  where  trees  were  healthy  and  cultivated;  but  hot  weather 
and  drouth  injured  much  of  the  fruit.  The  latest  varieties  were  gener- 
ally the  most  profitable.  All  of  good  quality  soM  at  fair  prices.  Several 
of  the  new  early  sorts — Ameden,  Alexander,  Beatrice,  etc. — fruited  this 
season,  and  promise  to  be  valuable ;  all  of  them  somewhat  earlier  than 
Hale,  but  like  it,  seem  liable  to  rot  when  ripening,  if  on  flat  or  clayey 
ground.  Several  new  seedlings  in  Lake  county  also  ripened  very  early, 
and  promise  to  be  valuable.  They  w'ill  be  looked  after  another  season. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  were  plenty  and  cheap ;  only  the  early 
blossoms  of  strawberries  killed  by  frost.  Currants  plenty  where  the 
worms  were  kept  from  destroying  the  foliage. 

Mr.  Bateham  spoke  of  the  grape  crop  along  the  lake  shore.  In  the 
eastern  section,  especially  on  sandy  lands,  a  good  deal  of  injury  from 
mildew  and  rot,  except  on  young  vines.  Not  many  profitable  vineyards 
at  this  time  east  of  Collamer  and  P3uclid,  in  Cuyahoga  county,  especially 
of  other  than  Concord  variety.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  Delaware  and 
Catawba,  with  others,  on  best  clay  soils  about  Collamer  and  Euclid,  also 
a  few  miles  west  of  Cleveland  ;  about  half  a  fair  crop  at  Dover  Bay,  and 
rather  less  at  Avon  and  other  points  along  the  shore  towards  Sandusky. 
Farther  west,  around  Toledo,  etc.,  the  crop  of  Concords  was  good  and 
profitable;  not  many  ethers  grown  that  way,  except  on  the  Islands.  He 
had  conversed  with  several  growers  from  the  Islands,  and  they  repre- 
sented the  crop  there  as  quite  fair  and  well  ripened,  the  fruit  selling  for 
fair  prices,  though  some  injury  was  done  by  mildew  and  rot  in  quite  a 
number  of  the  vineyards. 

X}.  H.  Miller  reported  for  Muskingum  and  eastward :  Apples  very 
abundant  and  fine,  especially  where  trees  were  not  too  old  and  the  cod- 
ling moth  had  been  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  swine  or  sheep  in  the 
orchards  to  eat  up  the  fallen  fruit  during  summer.  Peaches  were  also  a 
fair  crop  in  most  localities,  and  several  of  the  eastern  counties  shipped 
large  quantities  of  peaches  to  Baltimore  to  be  used  there  for  canning. 
The  prices  obtained  were  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel  net. 
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From  one  railroad  station  in  Muskingum  county  (Claypool)  19,187  bush- 
els were  shipped.  We  had  a  good  crop  of  plums,  especially  of  the  blue 
Damson,  bringing  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel ;  some 
of  the  finer  plums  higher  prices.  The  Wild  Gooee  bore  well,  but  the 
fruit  not  much  esteemed  owing  to  its  astringent  flavor.  The  Newman 
is  of  the  same  character,  not  quite  as  good.  Pears  are  not  much  grown 
owing  to  failure  of  trees  from  blight ;  the  crop  was  euflScient  for  general 
home  use.  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop  notwithstanding  the  early 
blossoms  were  killed  by  frost.  The  favorite  varieties  with  the  market 
growers  are  Wilson,  Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky,  and  Monarch  of  the  West, 
and,  on  its  favorite  soils,  the  Jucunda.  Grapes  were  injured  by  the  late 
frosts  in  most  localities;  in  others  the  crop  was  fair.  General  improve- 
,ment  in  horticulture  is  noticeable,  and  would  be  quite  general  but  for 
the  stringency  of  financial  afiairs. 

BERRY  CULTURE  IN  BELMONT  COUNTY. 

Belmont  strawberries  and  raspberries  are  quite"  noted  in  the  markets 
of  Columbus  and  several  other  cities  of  Ohio,  also  Wheeling  and  Balti- 
more. Mr.  G.  H.  Miller  attended  the  June  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Bjrnesville,  as  delegate  of  the  State  Society, 
and  gives  the  following  report  of  the  berry  culture  and  trade  in  that 
vicinity : 

''There  are  abont  fifty  acres  of  strawberries  aroand  BarDesville.  Joha  Scales  is  the 
largest  grower,  having  aboat  ten  acres,  and  a  crop  of  ab'»ut  one  thonsand  bushels.  His 
method  of  culture  is  the  usual  routine.  Mr.  John  Hays  practices  a  rather  novel 
method,  which  njight  be  termed  annual  renewal  system.  Immediately  after  the  crop 
of  berries  is  gathered,  or  as  soon  as  suitable  weather,  he  carefully  takes  up  enough 
plants  to  reset}  the  ground,  then  plow??,  harrows,  and  repUnts  the  same  ground;  after- 
wards cultivates  in  the  usual  way,  and  mulches  late  in  the  fall.  The  next  season,  after 
the  crop  is  gathered,  he  plows  and  plants  again  in  the  same  way.  He  grows  largely  the 
Wilson,  and  his  crop  was  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw  of  that  variety.  Mr.  Scales  grows 
Jucunda,  Wilson,  Chs.  DowLing,  and  Kentucky.  His  best  patches  of  Jucunda,  Wilson, 
and  Downing  yielded  over  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre— Kentucky  something  less — 
and  his  whole  crop  was  over  one  hundred  bnbhels  per  acre.  Some  growers  averaged  only 
half  that  amount.  Fancy  strawberries,  like  the  Jucunda,  sold  readily  in  the  city  mar- 
kets at  higher  prices  than  last  year,  while  the  common  sorts  were  lower  and  of  slow 
sale,  except  the  earliest.  The  principal  markets  are  Columbus  and  Wheeling,  but  many 
berries  are  sold  at  smaller  places — Stenbenville,  Bellaire,  etc. — and  some  fancy  lots  went 
to  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Chicago,  with  satisfactory  results.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Jas.  v.  McLane  and  Wm.  K.  Tipton  for  mo!>t  of  these  items  and  statistics. 

''The  prices  realized  for  strawbenies  the  past  season,  after  deducting  freight  and  com- 
mission, were,  for  Wilsons,  $1.50  to  $4  per  bushel— averaging  |2;  Jucundas,  $2  to  |H  per 
bushel— averaging  abont  $4;  Chs.  Downing  and  Kentucky,  averaging  abont  $3.  The 
fruit  ifl  all  graded,  and  packages  marked  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  sold  aooordingly.    The 
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orop  of  Btrawberries  last  year  was  abont  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  year  preyions,  of 
raspberrids  about  50  per  cent.,  and  blackberries  75  per  cent.  more. 

*^  The  varieties  of  bhvck  cap  raspberries  are  mostly  the  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Doolit- 
tle,  but  the  Gregg  has  been  fruited  here  to  some  extent,  and  will  be  planted  largely 
hereafter,  as  tho  berries  of  this  variety  sold  for  about  one-third  higher  price  than  the 
others,  and  the  yield  is  full  as  greai.  Of  red  varieties,  the  Philadelphia  is  the  most 
grown ;  then  Turner,  Heretine,  etc.  The  prices  of  black-caps  ranged  from  $1  to  |3  per 
bushel ;  reds,  $2.50  to  $5.    Blackberries  ranged  from  $1  50  to  $4~average,  $2." 

AD  INTERIM  REPORT— BY  N.  OHMER. 

MKBTIN6   NEAR  LRBANON. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  June,  dnrinjr  the  strawberry  and  cherry  season,  Leo  Weltz 
and  I  attended  the  June  meeting  «»f  the  Warren  County  Horticnltural  Society,  at  the 
residence  of  D.  P.  Egbert,  two  miles  from  Lebanon.  There  were  present  quit-e  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemou,  members,  and  invit'Cd  friends. 

At  noon  all  were  invited  to  dinnr*r,  which,  like  all  these  dinners,  was  first  class  in  every 
respect.  After  dinner,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  John  T. 
Mardis,  and  continued  in  session  for  about  two  hours.  The  discussion  was  of  a  rambling 
nature ;  thoy  having  Weltz  and  I  to  pump,  made  good  use  of  th^^ir  time.  There  was 
upon  the  tables  a  very  fine  collection  of  strawberries,  cherries,  early  vegetables,  and  cut 
flowers  (your  humble?  servant  showing  some  ten  varieties  of  strawberries);  as  a  whole, 
a  fine  display,  and  very  creditable  to  the  society.  If  all  the  meetings  of  this  local 
society  are  like  tbi^  one,  the  Warren  county  society  is  a  success.  We  left  the  place  well 
pleased  with  our  visit  to  our  Warren  county  neighbors. 

MBKTIXG  AT  COLUMBUS. 

A  few  days  later  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  held  in 
the  agricuUnral  rooms,  in  the  State  capitol.  This  society  is  an  old  one,  which  at  one 
time  was  quite  active,  and  did  much  good.  It  has,  however,  been  dormant  the  last  few 
years,  having  an  accumulated  fund  on  hand  amounting  to  $5,000  or  more.  What  to  do 
with  this  money  is  a  question  easier  asked  than  answered.  A  few  of  the  old  members, 
headed  by  its  President,  H.  C.  Noble,  Esq.,  very  wisely  concluded  to  attempt  to  reorgan- 
ize the  old  society,  by  calling  a  meeting  and  offering  liberal  premiums  for  the  best  qual- 
ity and  display  of  strawberries,  cherries,  and  cut  flowers.  This  call  was  responded  to  by 
a  largo  attendance,  and  a  magnificent  show  of  strawberries  and  cherries,  from  various 
portions  of  the  State. 

The  display  ot  strawberries,  cherries,  and  flowers  was  very  large  and  fine,  though 
rather  late  in  the  season.  The  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  large,  also;  all 
seemingly  enjoying  themselves  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  good  things  on  the  tables,  at 
which  they  could  look,  but  not  eat.  This  was  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  still  larger  attendance,  and  after  feasting  the  e^es  again,  an  organization  was 
effected  by  the  President,  who,  after  having  stated  the  object  of  this  meeting,  introduced 
our  President,  Dr.  Warder,  Secretary  Bateham,  and  your  humble  servant,  each  of  whom 
responded  by  delivering  an  off-hand  speech.  The  remarks  were  instructive  and  well  re- 
ceived. Some  discussion  followed,  and  after  adjournment  all  took  another  look  at  the 
good  things  upon  the  tables,  then  by  invitation  (cream  and  sugar  having  been  liberally 
provided)— well,  I  need  not  tell  you  what  followed,  but  we  lightened  those  tables. 

I  conld  not  help  but  think  that  if  our  State  Society  or  the  Montgomery  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  had  that  $5,000,  how  much  good  they  could  do  w|th  it.    President  Noble 
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expressed  himself  as  qaite  anxioas  to  awaken  an  interest  among  younger  members,  who 
woald  get  up  and  keep  np  an  active  horticaltnral  society,  this  meeting  having  been< 
mainly  called  for  that  parpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  successfnl  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  much  good  for  their  city  and  ooanty. 

MBBTINa  AT  MAN6FIBLD. 

By  sp3cial  invitation,  Mr.  Bateham  and  1  attended  a  meeting,  during  the  raspberry^ 
season  (Jnl^),  of  the  Richland  County  Horticultural  Society,  held  in  the  court-house,  in^ 
liansfield.  The  attendance  was  not  of  the  character  of  the  other  meetings  we  had  at* 
tended.  There  were  no  ladies  present — all  men — and  many  did  not  even  have  their 
store-clothes  on,  but  came  for  business,  and  apparently  business  only.  This,  of  course, 
was  all  right,  but  not  the  way  to  make  a  success  of  a  horticultural  society. 

The  display  of  raspberries  was  very  fine.  A  few  dishes  of  strawberricH,  not  first  rate, 
were  there,  principally  to  show  how  late  they  could  be  had.  As  a  whole,  the  show  of 
frnitA  aud  vegetables  was  quite  creditable  to  the  growers  and  enterprise  of  this  famoua 
fruit  region. 

President  Palmer  called  the  meeting  to  order,  after  which  the  various  kinds  of  fruit 
and  their  culture  were  practica'ly  and  intelligently  talked  up,  as  might  be  expected  in 
such  a  body  of  practical  men.  The  meeting  was  a  success,  as  far  as  it  went;  but  I  could^ 
not  help  thinking  what  a  grand  horticultural  society  might  be  organized,  and  how  much 
good  i  could  do,  if  the  large  body  of  men  engaged  in  fruit  growing  in  and  around  the- 
city  of  Mansfield  only  willed  it. 

IN  LUCA8  COUNTY. 

The  next  and  last  meeting  I  attended  in  an  official  capacity  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Lucas  County  Horticultural  Society,  in  October,  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  Van  Fleet,  near 
Waterville,  some  sixteen  miles  from  Toledo.  Mr.  Bateham  was  also  present.  This  meet- 
ing reminded  me  of  home.  The  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,' both  young  and 
old,  was  large.  They  came  pouring  in,  probably  Irom  every  township  in  the  county, 
bringing  their  well  filled  baskets,  the  contents  of  which  were  spread  upon  tables  ta 
which  all  were  in  due  time  invited.  The  dinner,  of  course,  was  good,  as  all  such  dinners 
are,  and  accompanied  with  much  social  enjoyment 

After  dinner  an  organization  was  effected  by  President  F.  Granger,  and  topics  or 
timely  interest  to  fruit  growers  were  discussed,  and  several  able  essays  were  read,  all  seem- 
ingly taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings.  I  could  not  help  complimenting  the 
members  as  they  deserved,  for  the  interest  manifested  in  this  organization,  being  the  best- 
meeting  of  the  kind  I  had  attended  this  season. 

The  display  of  fruits  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been,  considering  there  were- 
so  many  fruit  growers  in  attendance,  but  the  meeting  was  a  success  every  other  way. 

INTERCHANOB  OF  SOCIETY  VISITS. 

There  is  a  leature  in  the  management  of  local  horticultural  societies  practiced  by  the 
Montgomery  county  and  the  Richmond,  Indiana,  society,  that  I  think  is  worth  mention-^ 
ing  in  this  report,  namely:  the  annual  visitation,  alternately,  of  one  society  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  other.  It  has  been  practiced  by  these  two  societies  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
has  resulted  in  much  good  to  both  societies.  The  last  visit  was  by  the  Montgomery 
society  to  their  Hoosier  friends,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  last  September.  Special  rates 
having  been  obtained  from  the  railroad  company,  about  fifty  (fully  one-half  ladies)  or 
the  most  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Buckeye  society  boarded  the  train  for  Riohmond^ 
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at  8  o'clock  A.M.,  airiying  at  Ricbmond  at  10.  On  our  arrival  we  were  invited  to  car- 
riages provided  for  our  party,  and  taken  to  the  maji^Diftcent  home  and  sronnds  of  Mr. 
Forkner,  abont  one  mile  from  the  city.  We  were  there  welcomed  by  a  large  number  ot 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  their  society,  and  at  once  iovited  to  make  onrselves 
at  home,  aud  a  large  portion  of  the  Richmond  Society  being  Friends  (commonly  called 
Quakers),  mean  what  they  say.  There  were  at  least  three  hundred  persons  present,  the 
larger  portioa  ladies.  In  due  time  all  were  invited  to  a  magnificent  dinner,  spread  upon 
tables  under  the  shade  of  native  forest  trees. 

After  dinner  President  Bulla  called  to  order,  and  gave  us  an  address  of  welcome, 
which  was  answered  by  our  President;  then  the  regular  order  of  bussiness  was  pro- 
ceeded with. 

The  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  farm  products  at  this  meeting  was 
superior  to  that  of  a  majority  of  our  county  fairs.  Our  Quaker  friends  were  apparently 
well  pleased  with  their  guests,  and  I  know  we  were  more  than  well  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  were  entertained. 

Next  year  it  will  be  our  turn  to  entertain  our  Hoosier  friends.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  how  stimulating  these  meetings  are  to  the  members  of  each  of  these  two 
societies. 

Mr.  President,  to  wind  up  my  report,  allow  me  to  say  that  abundant  as  were  tbe  fruit 
crops  this  year,  and  sold  at  apparently  ruinous  prices,  they  nevertheless  paid  the  grower 
some  profit.  To  sum  up  my  own  experience,  I  realized  in  dollars  of  the  daddies,  net, 
after  pay*ng  all  expenses  of  picking,  packing,  and  commission,  for  strawberries<$l  90 
per  bashel,  raspberries,  |2  00  per  bushel,  blackberries,  $2.00  per  buthel.  Of  pears  I  sold 
seven  hundred  bushels,  Bartlett,  |1.00  per  bushel,  Seckel,  |1.30  per  bushel,  Flemish 
Beauty,  |1  50  per  bushel,  Louise  Bonne,  $1  00  per  bushel,  Duchess,  |1.75  per  bushel, 
Lawrence,  and  Beurre  d'Anjou,  |*2.00  per  bushel. 

Apples  were  so  abundant  everywhere  that  I  could  do  nothing  with  my  summer  varie- 
ties. They  were  allowed  to  fall  and  be  carried  away,  or  go  to  waste.  However,  I  did 
better  ti  ilh  my  winter  varieties.  I  sold  about  fifty  barrels  of  Rambos  at  |1.50  per  barrel, 
without  the  barrel,  and  some  Baldwins  at  the  same  price. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

There  was  a  goodly  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  hall 
this  evening,  and  all  seemed  interested  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Ohmer, 
as  President  of  the  Montgomery  County  Horticultural  Society,  delivered 
the  following 

▲DDRB6S  OF  WBLCOBfB. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society :  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Queen  City  of 
this  great  Miami  Valley,  a  region  famous  for  its  beauty,  and  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  its  inhabitants.  You  have  come  here,  my  friends,  as  a  body  of  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical horticulturists,  to  deliberate  and  discuss  that  which  is  best  for  the  advancement  of 
horticulture  in  its  varioas  interests. 

This  Miami  Valley  owes  much  to  you  for  the  many  lessons  taught  by  you  tii  the 
publication  of  your  deliberations,  but  more  especially  to  the  untiring  energy  of  our 
distinguished  President,  who,  as  you  all  know,  has  spent  almost  bis  entire  lifetime  and 
money  for  the  very  love  he  has  for  the  profession,  for  ourselves,  for  the  whole  people, 
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not  looally,  but  uat  onally.  It  ia  throngh  the  antiriDg  industry,  intelligence,  and  lib- 
erality of  such  men  that  thib  valley  has  been  made  to  bloom  and  fill  the  land  with  the 
best  of  fruits  and  choicest  of  flowers,  that  makes  the  intelligent  citizens  of  the  Old 
World  look  upon  us  with  admiration.  It  is  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Warder,  Longwortb, 
Ernst,  and  others  that  I  might  name,  to  whom  we  owe  tribute  for  the  lessons  taught 
us  when  most  needed. 

It  is  now  some  fifseen  years  since  I  became  a  member  of  this  association,  since  which 
I  have  met  annually  with  you^  and  I  can  say  that  the  meetings  have  been  to  me  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Horticultural 
Society,  the  citizens  of  Dayton,  as  well  as  your  humble  servant,  feel  highly  honored  to 
have  yon  meet  among  us,  for  if  there  is  an  association  in  the  land  that  is  noble  in  its 
pursuitH,  that  has  no  secrets  nor  patent  rights,  that  works  continually  to  instruct  those 
that  need  instruction  in  the  best  varieties  and  mode  of  culture  of  the  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  suitable  to  our  soils  and  climate,  and  that  merits  the  good  will  and  sup- 
port of  the  community  at  large,  it  is  one  of  this  character. 

Not  wishing  to  detain  you,  I  will  close  my  remarks  by  hoping  that  your  deliberations 
will  result  in  much  good,  that  you  may  enjoy  yourselves  while  among  us,  so  that  you 
will  consider  your  lime  here  well  spent,  and  make  a  good  report  of  this  meeting  to  your 
const  itaonts. 

Again,  gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  Montgomery  County  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  citizens  of  Dayton,  I  tender  you  a  hearty  and  candid  welcome. 

Dr.  Warder  responded  briefly,  thanking  Mr.  Ohmer,  the  Montgomery 
County  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  citizens  of  Dayton  for  the  cordial 
welcome  extended.  He  paid  a  neat  tribute  to  Dayton  as  a  hospitable 
city  and  center  of  horticultural  intelligence.  He  also  spoke  of  Mr.  Ohmer 
as  an  eminent  horticulturist,  and  eulogised  his  work  as  President  of  the 
County  Society. 

Dr.  Warder  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

FeUow  Members:  In  our  capacity  as  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  ourselves 
and  our  officers  have  again  reached  that  interesting  point  in  our  history,  called  the 
annual  meeting, 

Jt  is  said  corporations  never  die ;  hut  at  certain  intervals,  longer  or  shorter,  as  these 
may  have  been  made  by  the  organic  laws  under  which  they  exist,  sooner  or  later  there 
comes  a  time  ofsusptnded  animation;  a  halt  is  ordered  in  their  affairs,  when  the  servants 
aie  expected  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  the  sovereigns,  their  masters, 
reorganize  the  body  by  holding  a  new  election.  At  such  times  they  either  select  new 
men  to  s^rve  them,  which  is  often  the  better  course,  or  they  again  place  their  old  officers 
on  guard,  exacting  from  them  continued  service. 

To  a  great  extent,  in  former  years— too  great,  perhaps— you  have  pursued  the  latter 
policy;  and  though  it  may  bo  in  very  bad  taste  for  one  of  themselves  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  your  action  in  this  matter,  you  will  excuse  oae  who  has  long  endeavored 
to  serve  yeu,  for  advising  a  cbaage  in  this  respect.  Other  somewhat  similar  organiaa- 
ttone  have  found  that  the  principle  of  rotaiiony  more  widely  distributing  the  honors  and 
the  labors  of  the  management  of  their  affairs,  has  enabled  them  to  extend  the  interest 
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among  the  members,  and  to  secnre  the  best  services  from  the  best  men  in  their  associa- 
tions. For  the  advancement  of  onr  highest  interests  as  a  society,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
progress  of  hortionltnre  in  onr  noble  State,  the  suggestion  is  now  made  to  yon,  that  at 
this  particular  paos'e  in  onr  life  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  changing  the 
policy  of  previous  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  that  of  our  sister  societies  in  this 
regard. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  dnties  of  the  hour.  It  is  presumed  that  your  officers  are  now 
dnly  prepared  to  render  their  annual  reports.  The  Secretary  will  give  you,  as  usual,  a 
brief  rehearsal  of  the  doings  of  the  society  during  the  past  year.  It  is  believed  that  he 
will  convince  you  that  we  have  not  existed  in  vain,  but  that  through  his  efforts,  ably 
seconded  by  energetic  members  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committee  and  others,  an  interest  in 
behalf  of  horticulture  has  been  aroused  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  the  people 
at  large  have  been  benefited  by  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf. 

Yonr  trust  worthy  Treasurer,  thoagh  absent  from  us  for  some  months  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Nation,  will  nevertheless  present  yon  with  an  account  current  that  will 
exhibit  the  amount  and  sources  of  onr  small  revenue,  and  he  will  also  indicate  on  his 
balance  sheet  the  manner  of  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made  by  us  in  the  inter- 
ests of  horticulture. 

From  the  same  individual  we  shall  also  hope  to  hear,  at  another  time  during  this 
meeting,  a  most  interesting  report  relative  to  the  status  of  the  art  and  practice  among 
our  brethren  in  La  Belle  France,  and  as  collected  from  other  lands  at  the  Qreat  Exposi- 
tion of  1878. 

The  several  members  of  the  Ad  Interim  Cmnmiitee  will  also  inform  you  in  regard  to  the 
observations  they  may  have  made  in  the  varions  departments  under  their  charge  during 
the  current  season,  and,  indeed,  all  that  may  have  been  observed  by  them  during  the  in- 
terval that  has  transpired  since  the  Ravenna  meeting  last  December. 

And  now  your  retiring  President  feels  called  upon  to  present  to  you  a  review  of  our 
present  condition  in  horticulture,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  and,  perhaps,  to  make  some 
suggestions  for  your  action  in  the  coming  years,  which,  be  trusts,  will  continue  to  be,  as 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  in  the  past,  years  of  nsefiilness  to  the  people  of  this  great 
commonwealth  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

At  the  best,  and  with  all  the  skill  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  npon  our  pursuit,  we 
are  but  as  grass,  snbject  to  the  meteorological  influences  that  surround  us.  Winter's 
cold  blasts  and  summer's  scorching  heats,  the  excessive  rains,  and  the  parching  drouths, 
tht)  early  frosts  of  autumn  and  the  late  chills  of  the  vernal  season,  all  alike  hold  our 
fortunes  in  their  grasp,  and  favor  or  afflict  us  at  their  own  s'veet  will;  th«y  are  wholly 
beyond  onr  reach  to  control.  And  yet,  though  we  be  powerless,  there  ia  Ooe  who  ruleth 
all  things  well,  and  to  whom  we  may  safely  trust  the  arrangemeot  of  all  the  details  of 
His  nuiverse,  even  to  the  directing  of  the  unstable  winds.  Hath  He  not  promised  that 
seed  time  and  harvest  should  not  fail  to  His  children,  and  said  he  that  may  sow  in 
tears  shall  reap  in  Joy !  After  the  flood  He  assured  us  that,  '*  while  the  earth  remaineth 
seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall 
not  cease." 

RECORD  OF  THS  SEASONS. 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  unusnal  mildness,  and  was  not  marked  by  any  great  de- 
pression of  temperature.  Hence,  we  did  not  sustain  the  usual  losses  by  severity  of  tho- 
cold ;  indeed,  there  were  some  rather  surprising  escapes  among  plants  that  are  ranked 
as  extra  tender.  In  the  spring  time  many  bulbs  were  found  in  perfect  oondition,  in- 
cluding even  the  tropical  tuheroBe,  which  had  lain  in  the  garden  bed  all  winter. 
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The  frnit-bads  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  be  perfectly  preserved ;  bnt  in  some  species  they 
were  not  so  abandaDt  as  asnal.  0 

TboQgh  part  of  the  t7 inter  was  so  very  spring-like  that  the  croakers  predicted  a  pre*- 
mature  advance  of  vegetation,  the  chills  more  appropriate  to  that  season  contlnaed  to 
check  the  vegetative  process  long  after  the  vertiai  equinoz^  and  winter  lingered  almost  to 
the  lap  of  May ;  the  weather  continued  cool  and  wet,  and  the  result  was  a  rather  back- 
ward season. 

One  of  the  curious  effects  of  the  rains  that  prevailed  during  the  blooming  of  the 
apples,  was  a  literal  wmU  out  of  the  pollen  from  many  of  the  flowers.  This  happened  to 
be  partioolarly  observed,  because  one  of  our  scientific  students  of  pomology,  Professor 
Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  whom^  we  had  hoped  to  see  here  with  us, 
had  desired  to  have  pollen  collected  for  the  sake  of  experiments  in  cross  fertilisation. 
Repeated  attempts  to  find  the  flowers  in  the  proper  condition  to  yield  the  fertiliiing 
cells  were  rendered  nugatory,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  felt  that  we  should  not 
have  any  fruit.  The  trees  were  closely  watched  during  the  next  two  weeks,  nor  was 
any,  encouragement  derived  from  the  phenomena  observed.  The  onfertilieed  germs  lit- 
erally covered  the  ground,  and  all  seemed  to  have  fallen ;  but,  thanks  to  the  abandant 
provision  of  blossoms,  enough  had  been  set,  during  the  brief  half  hours  of  sunshine,  to 
yield  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  on  many  varieties  of  the  apple.  A  similar  result  was  observed 
in  the  forests,  which  were  almost  destitute  of  mast  in  the  oaks,  beech,  walnats,  and 
ash. 

The  effects  of  the  cool  and  hurried  springtime  were  made  manifest,  daring  the  coming 
summer,  in  the  unusually  luxuriant  crops  of  grapes  and  cereals,  and  the  success  with 
transplanted  trees  proved  very  satisfactory. 

During  the  nstival  period  an  abandant  rain-fall,  with  anusoal  heat,  rendered  the 
aeason  decidedly  tropical,  and  exerted  a  peculiar  influence  upon  many  plants,  while  it 
also  proved  almost  disastrous  to  the  farmers  in  many  places  by  its  interference  with 
harvesting  operations.  The  aggregate  amount  of  heat  was  enormous,  and  the  continaous 
character  of  the  heated  term,  without  the  usual  altemation»,  made  one  think  of  sab« 
tropical  regions,  all  of  which  was  good  for  the  great  staple,  king  com,  that  has  since 
yielded  his  golden  treasures  to  the  careful  husbandman. 

The  autumn  has  been  delightful;  the  days  were  by  no  means  'Hhe  saddest  of  the 
year,"  if  they  be  Judged  by  the  bright  skies  and  balmy  breezes  with  which  they  have 
been  accompanied,  enabling  the  industrious  and  provident  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  in  preparation  for  another  winter,  which  can  hardly  be  as  temperate  aa  the 
last.  Frosts  did  not  occur  to  destroy  the  most  tender  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  until  toward  the  end  of  October. 

Mankind  has  been  called  the  grumbling  animal,  and  some  of  the  species,  it  must  be 
confessed,  seem  never  content  unless  in  diaoontent  And  now,  with  all  our  blessings  and 
abundant  store,  the  complaint  comes  up  that  prices  for  our  produce  are  so  low  as  not  to 
be  remunerative  in  proportion  to  the  investments  made  in  their  production.  If  oaaght 
in  such  a  predicament  we  must  abide  the  result,  but  may  amuse  ourselves  by  guessing 
at  the  causes.  One  says  it  is  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  greenbacks.  But  are  they 
contracted  t  And  have  we  not  the  old-time  chink  of  the  old-fashioned  money  to  remind 
OS  of  the  days  of  our  youth,  and  to  show  to  our  sons,  who  have  never  known  the  ^t  qf 
«  HUer  dolUTf  and  who  now,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  real  money ^  instead  of  its  paper  promise,  that  has  been  so  long 
unfulfilled— a  mere  /Utt  of  the  QoTemment  t 

Pardon  this  digression,  but  the  question  of  cnrrency  is  of  the  deepest  concern  to  all 
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citizeDs,  and  not  witbont  interest  even  to  the  poor  gardener.  No  t  the  depression  ro 
priced  may  with  greater  propriety  be  attributed  to  &ipan9io»  than  to  contraction — ^to  tb* 
expansion  of  the  earth's  rich  baryestSi  that  have  resulted  in  the  over-production  of  all 
things,  taken  in  conneetion  with  the  general  shrinkage  in  values  of  all  oommoditiee, 
which  ever  occurs  when  there  is  more  material  thrown  upon  the  market  than  the  said 
market  needs.  The  so-called  bard  times  will  always  bear  heavily  upon  those  articles 
that  are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  luxuries,  and  to  many  people  that  is  precisely  the 
position  of  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  horticultural  labor.  Hence  these  prodncta 
must  be  among  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  depressioD. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  behind  its  predecessors  in  this  evidence  of  progress.  New 
fruits  have  made  their  appearance  in  moat  of  the  species  cultivated.  Of  these  we  may 
hope  to  hear  more  full  accounts  in  some  of  the  ad  interim  reports  that  will  be  presented 
at  this  meeting.  The  early  peaches  that  have  recently  made  their  appearance  constitute 
a  somewhat  remarkable  phenomenon.  One  correspondent  in  Kansas  reporte  nearly  » 
hundred  varieties  that  have  originated  in  bis  neighborhood.  Of  course  bat  lew  of  these 
will  ever  enter  into  general  cultivation.  Of  new  apples  less  have  been  seen  than  usual, 
but  among  those  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  '*  Wealthyj"  a  Minnesota  seedling,  ia 
proving  itself  as  a  handsome  autumn  fruit  of  very  good  quality,  and  with  a  thrifty 
tree,  perfectly  hardy.  Among  the  many  new  strawberries,  Ohio  boasts  of  the  Forest 
Rose  and  the  Glendale,  while  Pennsylvania  has  produced  the  Sharpless^  But  of  all 
these,  and  of  raspberries,  we  hope  to  hear  from  several  of  our  friends  at  this  meetin^^ 
A  choice  new  gooseberry,  called  Late  Emeraldf  was  exhibited  at  Rochester  last  June, 
before  the  American  Nurserymen's  Association,  by  W.  L.  Ferris,  of  Pooghkeepeie,  New 
York.  The  plants  of  the  Hudson  growing  in  the  nursery  of  H.  E.  Hooker,  at  Rochester, 
appeared  to  be  very  satisfactory  as  to  health  and  productiveness.  The  fruit  is  large, 
and  resembles  the  English  varieties. 

New  Grapes  continue  to  make  their  appearance.  In  these  the  wonderful  results  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Ricketts  take  the  lead.  The  Sighlandf  as  figured  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Agriculturist,  seems  to  be  one  of  great  promise.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  seen 
specimens,  or  at  least  notices,  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  new  white  grape,  the  Prentiss,  Mr. 
Campbell's  report  will  probably  give  us  reliable  information  on  this  head,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  their  prospective  value  is  left  for  his  better  Jadgment. 

BORTICUL.TURAL  ADYANCB8. 

Despite  the  varying  seasons,  the  hard  times,  and  every  other  source  of  discourage- 
ment, it  remains  apparent  to  all  that  there  is  a  largely  increased  and  increasing  taste 
for  horticulture  among  the  people.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  frequency  of  window-gar- 
dening, by  which  we  are  greeted  and  cheered  on  every  hand }  and  tbis  is  all  the  more 
welcome  because  within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  society ;  the  cottager  may  enjoy  it  as 
well  as  the  millionaire:  the  occupant  of  a  tenement-house  or  of  a  log-cabin  may  thus 
enjoy  flowers  and  plants,  and  show  his  love  for  them,  as  well  as  the  occupant  and  owner 
of  the  palatial  residence  and  its  wide  parks  and  rich  gardens. 

Ornamental  gardening  is  largely  on  the  increase ;  all  through  the  country,  and  not 
merely  on  the  suburban  villas  near  the  great  cities,  but  on  the  farms,  we  may  see  the 
neat  lawns,  the  shrubberies,  the  shade- trees,  and  the  avenues,  which  are  so  many  indices 
of  a  greater  reflnement  in  the  Hastes  of  the  people  than  existed  formerly.    The  flower 
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gardens  are  more  general  and  more  gay,  from  the  greater  care  bestowed  npon  tbem,  and 
from  the  increased  knowledge  of  what  to  plant  and  how  to  manage  them. 

YRGETABLie  GARDENS. 

Wonld  that,  with  eqnal  trnth,  it  might  be  said  that  onr  good  people  on  the  farms, 
generally  throngboat  the  conntry,  had  fnlly  aronsed  from  their  lethargy  in  respect  to 
the  vegetable  gat  dens!  There  is,  however,  even  here,  some  progress,  bnt  it  must  be 
confessed  also  that  there  is  room  for  still  greater  advances,  which  will  redound  to  the 
comfort,  health,  and  happiness  of  this  large  class  of  oar  people.  The  vegetable  gar- 
den may  be  made  to  contribate  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  snpply  of  the  most 
healthy  nutriment.  Every  farmer  should  not  only  have  a  good  kitchen  garden,  and 
abnndant  fruit  for  himself,  but  he  should  make  allotments  of  ground  for  his  tenant 
workmen  also,  and  encourage  them  by  his  example,  his  advice,  and  his  instruction,  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  these  healthful  contributions  to  their  tables ;  the  land  thus  occu- 
pied will  not  be  missed  from  the  area  of  the  farm,  while  the  increased  comfort,  health, 
and  contentment  of  the  workmen  and  their  families,  will  attach  them  more  firmly,  and 
make  them  more  faichful  to  their  employers. 

These  views  will  probably  be  more  forcibly  presented  to  you  in  the  paper,  from  an 
able  hand,  on  the  Civilizing  Influences  of  MorticuUure, 

TREES  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  function  of  our  presiding  officer  could  hardly  be  fully  performed,  were  he  to  omit 
some  reference  to  treee  and  tree  planting.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
greater  attention  is  bestowed  to  this  matter.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  avenues  that  are 
appearmg  even  along  some  of  our  highways,  where  the  weary  pedestrian,  as  well  as 
the  luxurious  charioteer,  has  reason  to  bestow  his  benedictions  upon  the  thoughtful 
charity  of  the  men  who  provided  the  refreshing  shade. 

There  is  an  increasing  taste  for  the  adornment  of  parks,  both  priva'e  and  public,  as 
well  as  the  rural  cemeteries,  the  school- houses,  and  even  the  fail  way  stations.  This 
must  be  very  gratifying  to  you  who  have  been  urging  the  public  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  you  may  perchance  have  so  aroused  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  that 
future  petitions  to  our  Legislature,  asking  for  governmental  protection,  may  meet  a 
more  cordial  reception  than  formerly,  when  our  requests  were  ignored  by  the  aolons  who 
asked  ''to  be  excused  from  further  consideration"  of  the  petitions  of  the  thousands  of 
their  fellow-citizens  who  had  solicited  this  encouragement  from  the  State.  *  «  ^  We 
are  told  thB,t  power  residee  in  the  people;  let  us  continue  to  address  the  law-making  body, 
and,  eventually,  we  shall  be  heard — aye,  and  obeyed  I 

How  often,  too,  near  all  our  cities  where  land  speculators  have  laid  off  lots  for  subur- 
ban villages,  do  we  see  them  first  planting  rows  of  shade-trees  in  advance  of  their 
sales,  as  an  iadncement  that  will  be  appreciated  by  purchasers. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  we  expect  to  have  some  valuable  papers  in  this  department 
of  horticulture,  and  to  receive  some  important  suggestions  fiom  practical  men — who 
will  emnlate  the  excellent  advice  given  to  the  people  of  New  York  by  their  worthy 
citizen,  J.  J.  Thomas,  in  relation  to  the  embellishment  of  rural  school-houses. 

In  the  matter  of  Forestry,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  repoit  as  to  the  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, which  was  so  heartily  indorsed  by  you  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  as  indcf  d  it  was 
by  the  societies  of  a  dozen  other  States.  The  paper  was  duly  piesented  by  interested  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepreaentatives. 
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Copies  of  the  memorial  thus  indorsed,  and  an  address  on  the  Preaent  Need*  of  American 
Forestry f  ii-ere  presented  to  every  member  of  each  House,  and  a  personal  appeal  was 
made  to  the  committees,  in  session  and  individnally.  All  our  efforts,  bowerer,  proved 
unavailing  with  them,  thongb  it  was  not  love's  labor  lost. 

The  liberal  prizes  offered  by  Massachnsetts  for  plantations  of  white  at*h  and  white 
pine  especially,  are  said  to  have  stimnlaled  numerous  plantations  of  th  >se  valuable 
native  trees.  In  the  same  State  a  noble  work  is  going  on  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  un- 
der the  efficient  care  and  direction  of  Prof.  C.  8.  Sargent,  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Qarden. 

B.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  that  he  continues  planting  largely  in  Virginia, 
where  he  has  5,000  acres  appropriated  to  forestry,  and  he  boasts  that  he  has  500,000  seed- 
ling trees  of  a  single  species,  now  ready  to  set  out. 

Tree  planting  has  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  modification  of  the  congressional 
timber  act,  and  very  many  timber  claims  have  been  entered  in  the  Western  or  trans-Mis- 
souri States,  so  that  in  Nebraska  alone  the  State  officials  report  57,000,000  trees  set  out 
during  ^the  current  year !  Others  of  the  prairie  States  are  also  planting  largely,  and 
Illinois  bears  the  palm  for  the  most  extensive  preparation  for  the  coming  demand — a  sin. 
gle  nursery  establishment  in  that  State,  long  celebrated  for  success  in  growing  the  oon- 
iferae  from  seed,  has  now  several  acres  of  these  little  plants  in  the  shaded  seed-beds, 
besides  extensive  nurseries  of  greater  age,  which  are  being  *' schooled''  for  their  final 
destination,  the  new  forests  of  the  ooantry.  Deciduoas  trees,  as  well  as  evergreens,  are 
nurtured  there  in  very  large  quantities.  100,000  plants  of  a  single  species,  with  25,000 
of  another  kind,  the  walnut,  grown  by  contract,  have  just  been  shipped  to  the  planta- 
tions of  a  Kansas  railway  company,  that  is  determined  to  provide  something  much  bet- 
ter than  cotton- wood  for  its  future  cross-ties. 

Our  friends  in  Iowa  have  been  making  great  efforts  to  encourage  tree-planting  by 
their  valuable  pamphlets,  giving  practical  instructions,  as  well  as  by  the  reports  of  their 
own  efforts  in  this  department  of  horticulture;  and  yet  the  traveler  who  crosses  that 
noble  State  sees  vast  extents  of  occupied  country  that  need  an  increased  amount  of 
woodland.  From  one  of  their  own  publications  *,  it  appears  that  the  nataral  forests  occu. 
py  but  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  and  this  is  chiefly  fouud  in  two  com- 
paratively heavy  bodies  of  trees— one  in  the  north- eastern  and  one  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  State.  In  one  county  of  the  former  alone  does  it  reach  tweuty-four  per 
cent. ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  most  heavily  wooded,  has  but  two  per  cent.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south- west  comer  of  the  State  will  have  most  of  the  timber 
on  its  south-side,  and  all  that  region  to  the  north-west  of  this  line  is  exceedingly  desti- 
tute of  trees ;  some  of  the  counties  have  but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  timber.  Not. 
withstanding  the  great  efforts  made  to  induce  tree-planting,  little  apparent  effect  is  yet 
produced,  for  the  reason  that  the  space  is  so  wide.  Indeed,  the  Report  of  the  Census  of 
1875,  from  which  the  above  figures  are  quoted,  informs  us  that  the  total  area  of  artificial 
forests  of  the  State  constituted  but  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
traveler  across  its  broad  and  fertile  prairies  can  see  so  little  result  in  the  shape  of  artifi- 
cial groves. 

In  Muscatine  county,  on  the  Mississippi,  it  is  reported  that  in  forty  years  the  natural 
timber  growth  on  a  tract  of  the  biuffii  has  produced  larger  net  returns  than  has  been 
gathered  from  the  tillage  crops  of  a  corresponding  area  of  cultivated  lands  of  the  same 
character  of  soil. 

*  C&Uege  Quarterly,  November,  1878. 
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What  are  wo  doing  here  in  Ohio  toward  the  replacing,  or  even  the  preservation  of  the 
remnants  of  our  once  noble  forests  t  Nothing  worth  naming.  We  can  not  point  even 
to  an  arboretum  at  oar  Agrioaltnral  College  groands,  where  the  students  and  others 
might  familiariee  themselves  with  the  trees  that  may  be  grown  on  oar  soils.  At  present 
trteManjf  can  only  be  studied  at  the  ezpence  of  wide  travel  over  the  State,  and  by  tres- 
passing upon  the  liberality  of  some  few  private  owners,  who  have  gathered  about  them 
collections  of  trees,  more  for  ornament  than  for  study,  since  these,  like  the  tree's  in  our 
public  parks  and  cemeteries,  are  not  planted  or  grown  with  a  view  to  illastrate  the  art 
of  Forestry.  The  duty  of  imparting  instruction  in  tree  lore  devolves  upon  us,  the  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

Here  and  there,  happily,  an  enthusiast  in  trees  steps  to  the  front,  and  by  dint  of  per- 
severing eftbrt  demands  and  receives  attention  for  his  favorites  of  our  sylvas.  To  such 
an  one  now  among  ns,  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  will  one  day  be  paid 
by  the  people  of  Ohio,  and  indeed  of  the  Nation,  for  his  liberal  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
useful  but  hitherto  neglected  Catalpa  iree^  respecting  which  we  hope  to  have  a  paper  at 
this  meeting  from  its  able  advocate,  E.  E.  Barney,  Esq. 

Allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  study  and  culture  of  our  native  trees^  t>oth  de- 
ciduous and  evergreens,  instead  of  seeking  so  exclnnively  those  from  other  lands.  Par- 
ticularly are  you  urged  to  look  to  the  native  evergreens,  which  can  now  be  obtained 
from  some  of  the  nurseries  of  our  own  coantry,  instead  of  importing  them  at  great  risk 
and  expense.  No  apology  will  be  offered,  and  it  is  hoped  none  will  be  expected,  for  the 
introduction  of  this  topic  before  our  Horticultural  Society. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLIGB  LECTURES. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  announcement  from  the  Agricaltural 
College  at  Columbus. that  a  special  course  of  lectures  for  farmers  will  be  givien  next 
month  to  those  who  cannot  reap  the  advantages  of  the  entire  curriculum  of  studies  at 
that  institution.  We  had  hoped  to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  professors  at 
this  meeting,  with  valuable  contributions  in  aid  of  horticulture,  and  from  whom  you 
might  have  obtained  farther  particulars  respecting  the  approaching  farmers'  institute. 

OUR  PROORAMMB. 

The  programme  of  topics  to  be  presented  and  discussed  at  this  meeting  is  before 
you.  It  promises  a  rich  and  varied  repast.  The  appropriate  committee  (on  Business) 
will  arrange  the  details  and  the  order  of  exercises.  You  will  excuse  the  calling  of  your 
attention  to  a  paper  on  "Rules  for  Fruit  Awards,"  which  will  be  presented  especially 
for  your  careful  discussion  wiih  a  view  to  its  amendment  and  improvement.  It  is 
deemed  a  matter  of  importance  to  all  concerne<l,  to  the  exhibiters  at  our  fairs,  and  par 
ticularly  to  those  upon  whom  is  thrown  the  burden  of  that  delicate  task,  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes,  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  guided  by  fixed  rules. 
A  similar  topic  will  be  discussed  by  our  friends  in  Michigan,  now  in  session,  and  it  may 
be  that  our  joint  efforts  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  with  happy  results. 
Another  suggestion  tor  your  guidance  in  the  discussions  and  other  exercises  at  the 
meetings  of  the  So  'Jety  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken  in  good  part  from  an  old  friend,  who 
has  long  worked  with  you,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  advancing  our  cause. 

We  come  together  for  mutual  improvement  as  well  as  for  the  diffusion  of  information 
to  benefit  others.  Each  one  of  you  may  have  something  valuable  to  communicate  to 
his  fellows.  Let  us  shun  the  two  extremes  of  diffidence  and  forwardness— especially 
avoid  hiding  your  light  under  a  bushel ;  let  each  contribute  his  share  to  the  general 
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fond  of  informatioD)  and  with  your  accustomed  good  catare  leave  to  yonr  presidiDg 
officer  the  doty  of  decidieg  points  of  order.  Consider  oar  meeting  rather  a  school  of 
horticnitnre  than  an  arena  for  parliamentary  di^cossion,  and  we  may  confidently  rest 
assured  that,  with  every  member  discharging  his  duty  as  thas  indicated,  the  time 
passed  here  will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain. 

NECROLOGY. 

One  of  the  saddest  dntiee  devolved  upon  as  at  these  annual  meetings  is,  that  while 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  paat  twelve-month,  and  while  looking  around  us  at 
the  welcome  faces  assembled,  we  are  painfully  reminded  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  by 
the  gaps  that  inevitably  appear  in  the  circle  of  our  co -laborers.  The  past  year  has  been 
no  exception  to  its  predecessors.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  mem- 
bers, and  of  CO- workers  in  other  places,  whose  names  at  least  and  whose  works  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  demise  of  Willard  C.  Flagg,  of  Moro,  Illinois,  on  the  :^Oth  of  last 
March,  was  mentioned  in  our  eleventh  published  report,  but  his  devotion  to  hortioul- 
tore  reqairee  this  further  notice  and  tribute.  Mr.  Flagg  occupied  many  posts  of  honor 
and  importiince  in  his  own  State,  aud  he  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  horticulture.  At 
tbe  time  of  his  death  he  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  He  had 
long  been  tbe  horticultural  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer^  and  was  Prebidene  of  the  Na- 
tional Agrionltural  Congress.  His  liberal  efforts  in  fruit-growing  resulted  in  the  most 
extensive  orchards,  embracing  an  unnsually  rich  variety  of  various  fruit  species. 

Dr.  Jared  P.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who 
have  been  connected  with  this  Society.  No  branch  of  study  came  amiss  to  him,  nor  did 
he  come  amiss  to  anything  he  ever  undertook.  Prominent  in  medicine,  as  a  professor, 
he  was  in  evvry  department  of  science  a  teacher.  In  the  geological  survey  of  onr  State 
he  brought  to  bear  especially  his  extensive  and  familiar  knowledge  of  our  flora  and 
fauna,  fruits,  fowl,  and  fish,  and  insects ;  every  department  of  life  received  his  care, 
and  were  objects  of  his  stndy.  In  the  cultivated  fruits  particularly  he  attempted  to 
solve  some  of  nature's  riddles,  and  by  crossing  different  kinds  he  succeeded  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  new  varieties,  some  of  which  are  possesned  of  rare  excellence. 

Dr.  Kirtland's  flower  garden  was  always  an  object  of  interest  and  contained  speci- 
mens of  rare  beauty,  both  natives  and  exotics.  His  magnolias  were  an  object  of  special 
care,  and  he  succeeded  wonderfully  with  the  Sweet  Bay,  by  grafting  it  on  the  Magnolia 
acnminata.  From  a  weak,  struggling  bush  it  became  a  sturdy  tree,  upon  which  a  suc- 
cession of  blooms  continued  to  open  and  diffuse  their  fragrance  all  summer. 

Of  his  social  nature  and  genial  character  it  were  impossible  to  speak  with  excess  of 
eulogy. 

*'  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
None  named  him  but  to  praise/' 

More  recently  we  have  had  to  follow  to  the  grave  a  worker  familiar  to  you  all,  who 
has  literally  died  in  the  harness,  and  who  perhaps  also  died  of  hi«»  work.  John  H. 
Klippart,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  twenty  years,  and  a  hard  student, 
and  had  accomplished  much  work  in  many  different  branches  of  the  ait.  He  was  a 
botanist  also,  and  fond  of  house  plants  that  he  cultivated  for  their  stndy.  Ilis  interest 
in  horticulture  was  manifested  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  local  society  at  Colnm- 
bus,  and  in  his  frequent  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, before  which  he  made  biief  addresses  upon  several  occasions. 

Another  quite  recent  departure  from  the  ranks  of  worthy  horticalturists  has  to  b^ 
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chronloled  in  tlie  demise  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Swasef ,  at  Tangipahoa,  Loni«iana,  of  yellow  fever, 
while  at  his  post  of  dnty  practiciog  his  professieit. 

Dr.  Savasey  was  a  devotee  to  horticQltuTe,  and  by  hie  writingn  for  the  rnral  press  he 
<K>ntribated  largely  to  the  diifasion  of  val«afole  inf armation  on  this  snbjeot  to  the  people 
«f  the  Sonth. 

Thomas  Rivers,  a  professional  nnrseryraan  at  Sawbtidgeworth,  England,  where,  for 
half  a  centvry,  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  calling,  died  since  onr  last  meeting,  and 
thongh  none  of  ns  perhaps  ever  saw  him,  omr  familiarity  with  his  name  and  with  the 
results  of  his  noble  efforts  in  the  -eanse  of  horticnltare,  must  make  nt  feel  that  we  have 
lost  a  friend.  His  memory  will  be  kept  fresh  in  the  roses  and  fmits  that  he  originated, 
eome  of  wliich  bear  bis  name.  His  writings  also  remain  to  remind  as  of  the  beautiful 
enthusiasm  that  stimulated  bis  efforts  to  benefit  his  fellow-men. 

And  death  has  been  again  at  our  very  doors.  He  has  taken  •one  from  the  pleasant  oir- 
ole  of  onr  entertainers  here.  One  of  the  staunch  supporters  of  tbe  local  society,  whom 
we  had  hoped  to  see,  and  from  whom  we  had  expected  to  hear  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting,  has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  fruits  and  flowers  which  he  loved  so 
well.  Mr.  John  Powell,  of  this  eity,  long  known,  highly  respected,  and  always  listened 
to  with  pleasure  at  the  meetings  of  tbe  Society,  died  on  Thursday,  November  7th,  at 
the  age  of  sixty -seven.  His  haven  of  rest  will  be  auon^  the  blessed,  and  in  a  region  of 
perpetual  bloom.    He  so«ght  and  found  the  continuing  city. 

CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  my  friends,  reminded 'as  we  are  of  the  uncert>aiiity  of  timo,  by  these  depar- 
tures from  among  onr  fellow- laborers,  it  behooves  us  who  remain  to  bear  in  mind  the 
advice,  **Be  ye  alejo  ready!" 

Let  tis  etrive  so  to  walk  our  daily  rounds  that  when  we  also  sball  be  called,  our  suuei- 
fBons  may  be  accompanied  with  the  assuring  words,  '*Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
flervants,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.^' 

After  the  President's  annual  address,  R.  W.  Steele,  Esq^^  «f  Dayton, 
gave  the  following: 

ON  EURAL  CEMETERIES. 

The  Ohio  Pom«logical  Society  was  organixed  in  1U47,  and  for  twenty  years  eonfined 
its  attention  almost  exclusively  to  fruit.  It  did  much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  fine 
frniii,  and  particularly  In  the  department  of  tbe  nomenclature  of  fruits,  performed  an 
office  gratefully  acknowledged  by  pomologists  everywhere.  Having  a  few  years  ago 
Adopted  the  more  comprehensive  name  of  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  thua 
widened  the  topics  for  discussion,  some  thoughts  on  Rural  Cemeteries,  upon  which  I 
liave  been  re<|aested  to  prepare  a  paper,  will  not  be  foreign  to  it«  objects. 

Gardens,  parks,  and  rural  cemeteries,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated as  to  be  very  properly  classed  under  the  general  head  of  horticulture.  In  a  recent 
l)eautiful]y  illustrated  Englibh  work  by  W.  Robinson,  entitled  the  **Park8  and  GofdeM 
<if  PariSj"  the  great  superiority  of  American  raral  cemeteries  over  the  cemeteries  of  Eu- 
rope is  freely  admitted,  and  the  distinetive  name  of  garden  cemeteries  given  them.  The 
ostablishment  of  rural  cemeteries  can  be  traced  in  most  cases  to  the  impulse  given  by 
local  horticoltural  societies,  and  men  prominent  in  such  societies  have  usually  been  the 
founders  of  them.  When  the  HoriiculturUt  was  established  in  184G,  by  A.  J.  Downing 
tliere  was  little  taate  in  the  country  for  rural  adornment,  and  the  readers  of  that  de- 
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ligfatfal  magazine  while  edited  by  Mr.  DownlDg  will  recollect  his  eloqnent  advocacy  of 
parks  and  cemeteries.  Contrasting  the  present  with  that  time,  we  realize  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  Monnt  Aabnm,  Lanrel  Hill,  and  Greenwood,  the  first  of  our  mraJ 
cemeteries,  were  then  comparatively  new.  In  the  matter  of  parks  the  eonntry  was  stiU 
more  deficient.  In  the  large  cities  there  were  a  few  pablic  squares  where  the  people 
might  catch  a  breatb  of  fresh  air,  but  there  was  not  a  park  iu  the  United  States  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  was  as  late  as  1851  that  Mayor  Kingsland,  of  New  York  City,  recom- 
mended the  pnrchase  of  160  acres  of  land  for  a  pnblic  park.  When  the  proposition  was 
Tiolently  opposed  l)eoause  of  the  great  expense  of  so  large  a  tract  of  land  near  the  city, 
Mr,  Downing  iu  the  Horticulturist  boldly  objected  to  the  amatlnes^  of  the  proposed  park, 
and  advocated  the  purchase  of  at  least  500  acres.  How  wisely  he  forecasted  the  require- 
ments  of  the  near  fatnre  t  To-day  every  town  of  any  importance  has  its  rural  cemetery, 
and  every  city  its  park.  Central  Park,  New  York,  comprises  84.3  acres — ^more  than  five 
times  the  number  at  first  proposed  by  Mayor  King^land— Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  55.*) 
acres,  Fairmonnt,  Philadelphia,  2,740  acres,  the  St.  Lonis  parks  in  th^  aggregate  2,000 
acres,  and  Chicago,  which  never  lags  in  the  race  of  enterprise,  has  provided  for  six 
parks,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  1,900  acres,  all  connected  by  a  cordon  of  bonlevards 
250  feet  wide,  making  a  eontinuons  drive  (not  including  drives  in  the  parks)  of  thirty- 
three  miles!  Liet  us  remember  gratefully  the  two  men  who  stand  out  most  promts 
nently  at  the  inauguration  of  this  grand  work — A.  J.  Downing  and  J.  Jay  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Some  one  may  say,  I  heartily  appreciate  the  provision  of  parks  for  the  use  of  the 
living,  but  why  all  this  care  and  expense  in  providing  resting-places  for  the  dead  f 
What  gratification  can  the  senseless  dust  derive  from  beautiful  surroundings,  green 
grass,  fragrant  flowers,  and  overshadowing  trees  f  The  old  **  grave-yard,"  with  its  de- 
caying vegetation,  its  weeos  and  nettles,  its  stray  swine  and  cows,  is  a  fitter  emblem  of 
death,  so  gloomy  and  repulsive.  Better  let  the  worn-out  and  forgotten  body  return  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  dust,  and  perform  the  functions  designed  by  nature. 

This  is  the  voioe  of  the  materialism  of  the  present  day,  but  it  is  not  the  voice  of  that 
which  is  highest  and  best  in  us.  We  turn  with  a  shudder  of  disgust  from  the  German 
materialist  who  directed  that  after  death  his  body  should  be  eonsigned  to  the  naanure 
heap  that  it  might  be  mote  rapidly  converted  into  a  fertiliser.  Nor  ean  we  much  sym- 
pathise with  that  devotion  to  science  which  leads  a  woman  (as  recently  reported  in  th» 
newspapers)  coolly  to  will  her  body  to  the  diskecting-table,  and  to  direct  that  her  skele^ 
ton  shall  be  carefully  prepared  and  hung  up  that  students  in  a  medical  college  may  be 
instructed  in  anatomy  I  How  much  sweeter  aud  nobler  the  pathetic  appeal  ol  Sh&k%> 
speare— 

'*  Good  friend  t  for  Jesus''  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dusc  inclosed  here." 

Gr  Spenser^s  reverence  in  the  Faery  Queen  for  the  dead  body — 

^'  The  sixth  bad  charge  of  them  being  now  dead. 
In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave  (bury), 
And  deck  with  dainty  flowers  their  bridal  bed. 
That  to  their  heavenly  spouse  both  sweet  and  brav» 
They  might  appear,  when  he  their  sobIs  shall  save. 
The  wondrous  workmanship  of  God^  own  mould,. 
Whose  face  he  made  all  beasts  to  lear,  and  gave> 
All  in  his  hand,  even  dead  we  honor  should^ 
Ah»  deareat  Qod^  me  grants  I  dead  be  not  defoul'd  f 
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The  materialistic  philosophy  of  John  Stnart  Mill  did  not  eilence  the  voice  of  his  hetter 
nature.  An  nnheliever  (or  at  least  doohter)  in  the  immortality  of  the  sool,  he  kept  his 
wife's  grave  beaatiful  with  flowers,  and  residing  near,  spent  bis  last  days  in  watching 
over  her  tomb.  1  here  is  no  sadder  and  more  touching  spectacle  in  all  literature  than 
the  hopeless  vigil  of  this  great  man  by  the  grave  of  his  dead  wife ! 

But  the  question  whether  we  shall  show  reverent  regard  to  the  bodies  of  onr  dead 
friends  does  not  need  nor  admit  of  argument.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  in  all  ages  has  passed  judgment  upon  it  which  materialism  can 
never  reverse.  The  splendid  memorial  structures  of  all  peoples  and  all  times  assure  us 
that  tender  c4re  for  the  dead  body  is  an  indestructible  part  of  our  nature.  Nor  did  the 
practice  of  cremation  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  evince  any  lack  of  honor  for  the 
remains  of  their  friends.  The  act  was  performed  with  solemn  religiouR  rites;  the  ashes 
were  carefully  and  reverently  collected,  placed  in  beautifhl  nrns,  and  deposited  in  tombs 
costly  and  indestructible. 

But  it  is  from  Christianity  that  we  derive  the  idea  of  onr  beantifui  and  cheerful  ceme- 
teii^.  Oar  Saviour  himself  gave  his  sanction  when  he  replied  to  the  complaint  over 
the  precious  ointment  wasted,  ''She  did  it  for  my  burial.''  The  early  Christians,  perse- 
cuted and  hunted  into  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth,  with  an  unshaken  faith  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  regarded  death  as  a  joyful 
event.  All  the  inscriptions  left  by  them  in  the  catacombs  speak  of  cheerfulness 
and  joy,  and  from  them  we  derive  onr  beaatiful  and  most  significant  word  "cemetery," 
or  ''sleeping  place." 

There  is  no  more  common  feeling  among  the  very  poor  than  a  desire  for  decent  burial, 
and  many  of  them  have  as  great  a  horror  of  being  interred  in  the  potter's  field  after 
death  as  of  going  to  the  poor-house  while  living.  Officers  of  cemeteries  often  meet  with 
oases  where  eveiy  human  hope  and  help  having  failed,  poor  souls  find  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  a  grave  lot  owned  in  the  cemetery,  and  a  sufficient  sum  of  morey  saved  to 
secure  respectable  burial.  Visitors,  to  onr  cemeteries  must  have  often  noticed  women 
too  poor  to  pay  for  the  services  of  others,  laboriously  cutting  and  carrying  the  sod  to 
make  beautiful  the  grave  of  husband  or  child.  On  pleasant  days  what  spectacle  more 
beautiful  than  the  one  always  witnessed  in  our  cemeteries,  of  rich  and  poor  alike  busily 
engaged  in  decorating  the  graves  of  departed  friends.  Rural  cemeteries  do  not  minister 
to  pride  or  ostentation,  but  supply  a  want  of  human  nature  as  real,  if  not  as  palpable 
and  argent,  as  hunger  and  thirst.  Laborers  in  this  canse  may  feel  that  they  are  as  truly 
engaged  in  a  work  of  benevolence  as  those  who  are  directly  ministering  to  the  material 
wants  of  men. 

In  view  of  this  universal  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  the  dead  body,  and  the  ten- 
der care  and  loving  ministrations  with  which  surviving  friends  watch  over  it,  what  crime 
can  be  greater  than  grave  robbery,  which  is  now  so  lamentably  common  f  Rural  ceme- 
teries are  much  less  liable  to  desecration  of  this  kind  than  the  country  graveyard.  This 
results  from  the  greater  watchfulness  exercised,  and  the  consequent  greater  risk  of  de- 
tection and  punishment.  It  is  believed  that  no  grave  has  ever  been  disturbed  at  Spring 
Grove  or  Woodland.  But  when  savings  banks  are  robbed  in  daylight  in  the  busy  streets 
of  New  York,  and  the  grave  of  A.  T.  Stewart  is  rifled  right  on  a  policeman^s  beat,  no 
watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  prevent  robbery  when  the  inducement  is  sufficiently  great. 
The  only  remedy  is  an  indignant  public  sentiment,  which  shall  demand  the  strictest 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  condign  punishment  of  the  ofienders — the  professional 
body  snatcher  and,  particularly ,  his  aiders  and  abettors. 

Raial  cemeteries  perform  other  important  offices  besides  iamibhing  resting  places  for 
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the  dead.  A.8  a  sanitary  measare  they  are  of  the  greatest  valae.  Nothing  can  be  more 
injanoas  to  the  health  of  a  town  or  city  than  a  crowded  graveyard  within  its  limits.  In 
some  of  the  chmohyards  of  London  coffins  have  been  placed  in  graves  tier  upon  tier, 
until  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  reached  the  sills  of  the  church  windows.  So  impoe- 
Bible  is  it  to  identify  bodies  that  the  sextons  sometimes  dispose  of  the  corpse,  and, 
breaking  up  the  coffin,  make  merchandise  of  the  plated  ornaments.  The  mnde  of  burial 
in  the  graveyards  of  Paris  is  thus  described  l»y  Robinson :  **  Where  the  poor  people  bury 
their  dead  may  be  seen  a  most  revolting  mode  of  sepulture.  A  very  wide  trench,  or  fosse, 
is  cut,  broad  enough  to  hold  two  rows  of  coffins  placed  across  it,  and  one  hnndn^d  yards 
or  so  in  length.  Here  they  are  rapidly  stowed  in,  one  after  another,  close  together— no 
earth  between  the  coffins— and  whenever  the  coffins,  which  are  very  fragile,  happen  to  be 
short,  so  that  a  little  space  is  lefc  between  the  two  rows,  those  of  children  are  placed  in 
lengthwise  between  them  to  economize  space,  the  whole  being  done  much  as  a  workman 
would  pack  bricks  together.  This  is  the  fosse  commune,  or  grave  of  the  humble  class 
of  people,  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  ground.  The  remains  of  these  people, 
-  thus  dishonored,  are  not  even  allowed  to  rest  in  the  grave,  such  as  it  is,  but  afier  the 
lapse  of  a  short  time  their  bones  are  dug  up  and  the  ground  prepared  for  another  crop." 
Nor  do  other  classes,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  fare  much  better.  In  another 
place  he  says:  *'One  day,  when  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Parnasse,  I  saw  the  workmen 
making  a  new  road,  the  bottom  of  which  was  formed  of  broken  headstones,  many  of 
them  bearing  a  date  only  four  years  before.''  This  mode  of  burial  and  desecration  of 
graves  applies  as  fully  to  the  famous  cemetery  of  Pere  la-Chaise  as  to  the  others.  In 
view  of  such  facts,  Robinson  may  well  say  that  the  *' Americans  are  the  only  people  who 
bury  their  dead  decently  and  beautifully."  While  in  this  country  we  have  no  such 
shocking  instances  of  overcrowding,  our  old-fashioned  graveyards  are  by  no  means  cred- 
itable to  us.  Even  in  Dayton  two  graveyards  have  been  condemned,  and  are  now  cov- 
ered with  bnildings.  In  excavating  cellars  at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Third  streets,  the 
skeletons  of  many  unknown  dead  were  thrown  out,  with  none  to  care  fur  them. 

In  many  important  particulars  a  rural  cemetery  is  a  beautiful  paik  for  the  erjoyment 
of  the  public.  Of  course  it  must  be  subject  to  such  restiiotions  as  will  prevent  conduct 
inoonsistect  with  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  but  decent  seriousness  is  no  enemy  to  true 
enjoyment.  The  multitudes  who  constantly  resort  to  cemeteries  of  this  kind  for  recrea- 
tion and  fresh  air,  prove  that  this  feature  is  highly  appreciated,  and  the  benefit  thus  con- 
ferred, if  secondary,  is  not  unimportant. 

A  well-managed  cemetery  may  also  be  made  an  arboretum,  and  thus  an  educator  of 
the  people.  Beautiful  shrubs  and  trees,  new  to  the  locality,  may  be  planted,  tested, 
and  if  found  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  be  extensively  introduce^  iuto  neighbor- 
hoods. That  this  is  the  effect  of  Judicious  tree-planting  anywhere,  is  well  known  to 
every  observer.  Books  on  landscape  gardening  are  read  by  very  few,  but  skillful  man- 
agement, beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees  with  fine  foliage  and  graceful  habit, 
catch  every  eye.  No  doubt  the  Soldiers'  Home,  visited  every  summer  by  thousands  of 
people  from  every  part  of  the  State,  is  doing  more  to  promote  taste  for  landscape  gar- 
dening in  Ohio  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

The  practical  question  remains  to  be  considered,  how  shall  a  rural  cemetery  be  laid 
out  and  planted  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results  f  So  much  has  been  written  on 
this  subject,  and  so  well,  that  I  have  no  hope  of  presenting  anything  new.  Some  sug- 
gestions, however,  which  are  the  result  of  experience,  in  the  practical  working  of  a 
rural  cemetery,  may  have  value.  I  use  Woodland  Cemetery,  of  Dayton,  for  illustration, 
because  I  have  been  long  connected  with  it,  and  not  because  I  think  it  superior  to 
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Others,  or  claim  that  there  is  anything  peoaliar  in  ita  management.  The  same  general 
principles  underlie  the  management  of  all  well  regulated  rural  cemeteries,  and  the  roles 
and  regnlations  of  all  are  almost  identical.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  pride  to  the  citizens 
of  Dayton  that  Woodland  is  one  of  the  oldest  inral  cemeteries  in  the  United  States,  pre- 
ceding Spring  Qrove,  at  Cincinnati,  three  years.  It  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  public 
spirit  of  our  citizens  that  they  should  have  be<>n  in  adyance  of  the  general  public  on 
this  question,  and  Bt>ecial  honor  is  due  to  Juhn  W.  Van  Cleye,  from  whom  the  sugges- 
tion came,  and  who  labored  so  faithfully  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  first  important  step,  in  the  establicthmentof  a  rural  cemetery,  is  to  receiye  a  char- 
ter that  shall  place  the  management  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  with  large 
discretionary  powers.  Every  deed  executed  by  the  trustees  of  Woodland  Cemetery 
contains  the  following  instructions : 

"  1.  That  the  said  lot  of  land  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  as  a  place  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  the  erection  of  stones  and  sepulchral  structures,  and  the 
cultivation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 

*'  2.  That  no  trees  within  the  said  lot  bhall  be  cut  down  or  destroyed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  trustees  of  said  association,  except  such  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  to 
make  room  for  the  construction  of  a  grave,  vault,  or  monument,  and  in  that  case  the 
same  shall  be  done  according  to  the  regulations  that  may  be  established  by  said  trus- 
tees. 

**  3.  That  the  trustees  of  9aid  association  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  enter 
upon  said  lot,  and  to  remove  any  tree  or  shrub,  or  part  of  any  tree  or  shrub,  situated 
thereon,  which  they  may  consider  dangerous,  or  an  obstruction  to  the  use  of  any  road, 
alley,  or  other  lot. 

**  4.  That  if  any  monument,  or  effigy,  or  auy  structure  whatever,  or  any  inscription, 
shall  be  placed  on  the  said  lot,  which  the  majoriry  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  associa- 
tion shall  determine  to  be  indecent,  ott'ensive,  or  improper,  the  said  trustees  shall  have 
the  right,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  enter  upon  the  said  lot,  and  to  cause  such  inde- 
cent, ofleofiive,  or  improper  object  to  be  removed  therefrom. 
'*  5.    I'hat  uu  fence  or  inclosure  shall  be  erected  on  said  lot." 

These  restricti3ns  are  so  clear  and  definite  as  to  admit  of  no  question  as  to  their  mean- 
ing, and  have  on  many  occasions  p^revented  serious  conflict  between  the  trustees  and 
unreasonale  lot-owners.  The  large  majority  of  lot-owners  submit  cheerfnlly  to  reason- 
able restrictions,  for  they  feel  the  same  interest  as  the  trustees  in  making  the  cemetery 
as  perfect  as  possible.  There  are,  however,  always  a  few  in  whom  all  wisdom  is  con- 
centrated, and  whose  stubbornness  is  equal  to  ther  conceit,  who  are  never  happy  unless 
engaged  in  a  quarrel.  Such  restrictions  efifectually  silence  opposition  from  this  trouble- 
some class  of  people. 
^  In  the  selection  of  the  ground,  the  first  essential  is  that  the  soil  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  admit  of  perfect  drainage.  Nothing  is  more  repulsive  than  a  grave 
partly  tilled  with  water.  The  location  should  be  sufficiently  distant  from  town  or  city, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  cut  up  by  street  extensions,  or  encroached  upon 
for  building  purposes.  A  suffieiently  large  tract  should  be  secured  to  make  the  best 
landscape  etlects  possible,  and  the  ground  should  be  rolling  to  give  diversity  to  the  sur- 
face and  to  admit  of  outlooks  over  the  surrounding  country.  It  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage if  woodland  can  be  obtained,  as  in  this  way,  by  Judicious  thinning,  resalts  are 
secured  at  once  which  could  only  be  attaiued  in  the  course  of  ;  ears  by  the  most  Judicious 
planting.  Some  landscape  gardeners  contend  that  better  effects  can  be  produced  when 
the  planting  is  wholly  artificial ;  and  this  may  be  true,  if  the  element  of  time  is  left  out 
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of  the  calcalatioD.  Woodland  was  originally  covered  with  the  heaviest  timber,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  a  large  part.  The  price  received  for  the  timber  paid  for  its 
Temovaly  and  the  remaining  trees  gave  at  once  a  distinctive  and  pleasing  character  to 
the  cemetery,  as  also  its  name,  Woodland.  It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  removal 
of  the  large  trees  from  a  forest  insnres  the  death  of  the  remainder,  bnt  so  far  was  this 
from  being  trne  at  Woodland  that  nowhere  can  more  beantiful  and  thrifty  trees  be 
fonnd,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was  necessary  to  ref^ort  to  a  second  thinning.  Some  persons, 
to  prevent  the  supposed  danger  of  trees  dying  from  thinning,  recommend  the  topping  of 
forest  trees.  This,  except  in  rare  cases,  ought  not  to  be  done.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  a 
forest  tree  is  never  so  symmetrical  and  beantifal  as  when  left  to  grow  in  its  natural 
shape  Neither  knife,  saw,  nor  axe  should  be  applied  to  a  for«fst  tree  nnless  some  very 
especial  reason  directs  its  use. 

Fortunately,  the  dogwood  (comua  Fhiida)  and  the  red  bnd  or  Judas  tree  (cerds 
Canadensis)  were  plentifully  mingled  with  the  large  forest  tre<;s,  and  were  carefully 
preserved.  Bloomii>g  together  in  the  spring,  no  sight  can  be  more  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful than  the  masses  of  contrasted  pink  and  white  fiowers.  What  small  ornamental 
trees  have  we  that  surpans  these  in  beauty  f  The  dogwood  presents  a  three-fold  claim 
for  our  admiration  :  the  snowy  whiteness  of  its  spriog  bloom ;  its  abundant  berries  of 
brilliant  red ;  and  its  deep  lake-red  autumn  foliage.  With  all  its  rich  treasury  of  orna- 
mental trees,  the  most  marked  feature  of  Greenwood,  New  York,  is  the  blooming  of  the 
dogwood.  The  indigenous  trees  growing  at  Woodland  show  how  rich  our  forests  are 
in  beautiful  trees.  They  comprise  forty  one  distinct  varieties,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  autumn  foliage  of  a  tree  is  not  an  unimportant 
consideration.  Dean  Stanley,  during  his  recent  visit  to  America,  said  that  one  of  his 
chief  anticipations  of  pleasure  from  his  visit  was  the  sight  of  our  autumn  woods.  No 
finer  trees  for  this  purpose  can  be  found  than  the  maples,  the  oaks,  the  sour  gum,  the 
dogwood,  the  black  haw,  the  sumac,  and  the  sassafras;  and  among  vines  the  five-leaved 
ivy  and  the  bitter  sweet,  all  of  which  are  indigenous  at  Woodland. 

Evergreens  are  indispensable  in  a  cemetery.  They  are  beautiful  in  summer,  afford  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  colored  leaves  in  autumn,  and  relieve  the  dreariness  and  bleakness 
of  the  winter  landscape.  A  great  variety  of  them  have  been  planted  at  Woodland,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the  best.  la  the  list  are  a  few  that  are  known  to 
everybody,  but  they  could  not  properly  be  omitted,  as  they  are  the  best  of  all.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  give  a  complete  list  of  desirable  evergreens,  and  only  those  are  in- 
cluded that  are  now  growing  vigorously  at  the  cemetery. 

Norway  spruce  (abiea  communis)^  hemlock  spruce  (a.  Cantuteiisis)^  black  spruce  (a.  nigra), 
white  spruce  (a.  alba)^  Nordmann*s  silver  fir  (a.  Kordmanniana),  European  silver  fir 
(a.  pic€a)t  Austrian  pine  (pinus  Ausiriaoa),  Corsican  pine  (p.  laricii)^  star  pine  (p. 
pinaster),  Bhotan  pine  (p.  exoelsa),  P.  Maspeliensis  white  pine  (p.  strobus),  Irish  Juniper 
(funiperus  Uibemica),  Swedish  juniper  (/.  communis  sueciea)^  Biota  aurea,  Biota  compacta, 
and  Thuja  Leriooides.  Where  low  growing  pines  are  desired,  pinus  pumitus  and  pinus 
mugho.  Prostrate  juniper  is  admirably  adapted  fur  rock-work,  and  nothing  am<!>ng 
evergreen  shrubs  has  been  found  equal  to  the  mahonia.  Lawson's  cypress,  which  Mr. 
Downing  pronounces  the  finest  of  evergreens,  if  not  others,  about  the  hardness  of  which 
some  doubt  is  expressed,  was  planted  in  1870,  has  snrvived  the  winter,  and  is  now  doing 
well.  The  English  yew,  planted  at  the  same  time,  still  lives,  but  is  not  vigorous.  The 
cedrus  Atlantica,  nearly  allied  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  which  it  was  hoped  would 
prove  hardier  than  that  tree,  was  winter  killed.    The  deciduous  cypress  and  European 
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larch,  althongb  Dot  evergreen,  ^are  closely  allied  to  coniferous  trees,  and  are  beantifnl 
and  desirable.  The  salisbnria  or  ginko  tree  (deoidaons),  nearly  related  to  the  pine 
tribe,  may  be  mentione<l  in  this  connection  as  cnrions  and  well  worth  planting. 

Deoiduons  tvees  and  shrnbs  not  indigenons  to  the  fi^^onnds  are  many  of  thrm  qnite  as 
desirable  for  planting  as  evergreens.  Skillfully  introdnced,  they  add  greatly  to  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  landscape.  In  un  attempt  to  name  them  it  would  be  difficult  to 
know  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end,  and  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  The  cata- 
logues of  our  nurserymen  and  florists  will  give  a  large  list  of  beanlifnl  varieties,  with 
full  descriptions,  and  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in  making  a  selection  among  so  many 
almost  equally  good. 

A  natural  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  form  lakes  is  a  very  debirable  feature  in  cem- 
etery grounds.  There  can  be  no  perfaot  landscape  without  water.  No  part  of  Spring 
Grove  is  so  beautiful  as  the  region  surrounding  the  lakes.  In  this  respect  Woodland  is 
deficient.  A  partial  remedy  is  found  by  forcing  water  from  an  inexhaustible  well,  with 
a  steam  pump  to  a  reservoir  on  the  summit,  from  whence  it  is  distiibuted  by  pipes  to 
all  parts  of  the  ground,  to  be  used  for  watering,  and  also  to  supply  a  (mail  lake. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  within  the  past  few  years  in  cemetery  management. 
Mr.  Downing,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  landscape  gardener,  saw  the  radical  defect 
of  the  old  system.  As  early  as  lb4H  he  sharply  ciiticieed  what  he  called  the  *Mron 
mongery,"  prevalent  at  Laurel  Hill,  at  that  time  the  model  cemetery  of  the  United 
States.  Thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  fences  around  cemetery  lots 
was  too  inveterate  to  be  overcome,  he  advised  the  substitution  of  low  evergreen  hedges, 
and  if  iron  must  be  used  that  it  should  be  covered  with  vines.  It  remained  for3lr.  A. 
Strauch,  at  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  to  take  the  bold,  advanced  step  which 
has  transformed  our  cemeteries.  His  methods  are  so  simple,  appropiiate,  and  beautiful, 
that  the  wonder  is  they  were  not  adopted  from  the  beginning.  Roads  are  run,  and  lots, 
unlimited  in  size,  are  laid  out  with  reference'  to  the  contour  of  the  ground,  and  not 
with  the  regularity  of  city  streets  and  lots,  simply  for  convenience  in  numbering  and 
recording.  Inclosures  of  all  kinds  are  strictly  prohibited.  Instead  of  the  numerous 
tall  stone  slabs  which  formerly  disfigured  our  cemeteries,  a  single  family  monument  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  lot.  The  foundations  of  the  monuments  are  required  to  be 
of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  where  stones  are  used  to  mark  the  graves  they 
project  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  placed  at  sufficient  depth  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  frost. 

Mounds  over  graves  break  up  and  injure  the  appearance  of  the  lawn,  and  are  an  ob- 
struction to  the  use  of  the  lawn-mower.  Long  association  has  made  this  mound  almost 
a  sacred  appendage  to  the  grave,  and  such  association  we  appreciate  and  respect. 
But  a  small  stone  can  more  certainly  mark  and  guard  a  grave,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
smooth  surface  are  so  apparent  that,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  mounds,  as  is  now  partially 
the  case,  will  be  wholly  dispensed  wirh  in  our  best  cemeteries. 

The  old  and  new  parts  of  Woodland  illustrate  by  contrast  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
present  methods.  The  same  is  true  of  Spring  Grove,  although  lot  owners,  by  the  re- 
moval of  fences,  are  every  year  more  and  more  conforming  the  old  part  to  the  new. 
This  superiority  consists  in  the  finer  landscape  effects,  more  solidity  and  better  taste  in 
the  monuments,  and  greater  ease  and  economy  in  keeping  all  paris  of  the  grounds  in 
perfect  order.  The  use  of  the  lawn-mower,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of 
fine  sward,  is  almost  impossible  under  the  old  system.  In  our  ordinary  cemeteries,  by 
deaths  or  removal,  family  lots  are  often  left  with  no  one  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
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» 
them,  and  present  a  forlorn  appearance,  overran  with  grass  and  weeds,  with  caving  head- 
stones and  fences  nnpainted  and  dilapidaied.    In  a  cemetery  condacud  on  tbe  new 
plan,  the  lawn-mo^^er  would  keep  the  grass  nicely  shaven,  and  the  substantial  mona- 
ment  would  stand  for  generations  without  repair. 

Mr.  Kobinson  in  his  book  bestows  high  prai:»e  on  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  which  he 
pronounces  in  ''some  respects  the  b«st  ordered  cemetery  in  America."  lie  prints  two 
beautiful  engravings  of  portions  of  the  grounds,  **loc  the  sake  oi  comparing  them  with 
the  ghoul-yards  of  Paris  and  other  European  ciiies.'^  After  giving  some  details  of  the 
management  similar  to  those  already  presented  in  this  paper,  he  sa^s:  ''To  the  arbori- 
culturist. Spring  Grove  ought  to  be  a  place  uf  great  mttrest,  us  will  be  many  similar 
places.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  directorate  from  the  tirst  to  introduce  a  variety  ol  suit- 
able representatives  of  the  vegetable  kiui^dum  into  the  grounds.  In  this  they  were 
considerably  assisted  by  the  owners  of  lots,  the  most  prominent  ot  them  being  members 
of  the  Cincinnati  Uorticultural  Society,  in  which  suciety  originated  the  idea  of  tstab- 
lishing  a  rural  cemetery  in  tbis  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the  grounds  when  purchased 
was  densely  covered  with  native  forest  trees,  in  the  lower  or  southern  part  the  elm, 
the  sycamore,  and  the  ash  predominate;  the  central  part  is  chieiiy  covered  witu  tulip 
trees,  sugar  maples,  sassafras,  etc.,  while  ihe  western  division  is  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  beech,  sour  gum,  red  bud,  and  dogwood.  The  northern  part  is  adorned 
with  some  of  the  finest  groves  of  various  kinos  of  oak,  of  nature's  own  x»lunting  cen- 
turies ago.'  The  eileot  produced  by  the  brilliant  colors  which  most  of  thete  trees  assume 
in  autumn  is  magnificent.  TUe  introduction  oi  varieties  of  evergreens,  whose  perennial 
verdure  is  particularly  appropriate  lor  oruameutiog  places  of  sepulture,  has  contributed 
much  to  mitigate  the  bleak  desolation  of  winter  and  to  render  the  piospect  agreeable 
at  all  times.'' 

This  extract  illustrates  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  good  work  done  in  Ohio  may  make  its  im- 
press on  the  best  thought  and  practice  of  £uiope.  Singularly  the  name  of  Mr.  Strauch, 
who  gave  to  Spring  Grove  its  distinctive  character  and  its  ackuowledged  superiority, 
is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  giowiLg  account,  it  may  be  well  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  iounutrs  of  Spring  Grove, 
and  for  many  years  until  his  death  a  director,  was  A.  H.  Krust,  tne  first  prebident  of  this 
society,  and  that  among  the  few  who  attended  the  first  meeting  for  its  organization 
was  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  our  present  President.  The  meeting  waa  held  at  tue  house  of 
Robert  Buchanan,  another  prominent  and  well  known  horticulturist,  who  has  been 
President  of  Spring  Grove  from  the  beginning. 

The  trustees  of  new  cemeteries  may  Ireely  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  experience  of 
all  who  have  preceded  them,  and  start  with  the  great  advantage  of  iiaviug  no  part  of 
their  grounds  injured  by  the  old  methods.  It  will  reqaire,  however,  constant  watchful- 
ness and  firmness  to  prevent  departures  from  the  simple  and  natural  method  which  has 
been  described.  Lot  owners,  if  permitted— from  no  bad  purpose,  but  simply  from  lack 
of  taste— will  be  guilty  of  innovations  which  will  greatly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  grounds. 
The  mles  must  in  all  cases  be  nnflinchingly  enforced,  and  at  once,  for  if  an  Innovation 
gets  foothold  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  uproot  it.  There 'is  a  new  cemetery  near 
Dayton — Calvary— with  the  management  of  which  Mr.  K.  Ohmer  is  connected.  Beauti- 
fully located  on  hills  which  command  a  maguificent  view  of  the  city  and  the  Miami 
Valley,  it  may  illustrate  how  the -application  of  these  new  principles  of  cemetery  land- 
scape gardening  can  heighten  and  perfect  the  beauty  which  nature  has  bestowed  with 
each  a  lavish  hand. 
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HaviDg  given  these  very  general  saggestions  for  the  management  of  a  cemetery,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  in  conclnsion  that  in  the  laying  ont  and  planting  of  cemetery 
grounds  the  very  best  professional  ^kill  should  be  employed.  Lord  Bacon  says:  '*A  man 
shall  ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility  aud  elegancy,  men  come  to  bnild  stately 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection."  Any  person 
of  taste  may  find  keen  delight  in  the  beautifol  effects  of  landscape  gardening,  but  it  is 
only  the  practiced  eye  and  the  skillful  hand  that  can  produce  them. 

It  was  now  9  o'clock,  but  Mr.  David  D.  Thompson,  of  Cincinnati,  having 
been  invited  to  give  a  lecture  at  this  meeting  on  the  Climatic  EiSects  of 
Forests,  and  he  being  unable  to  remain  for  the  next  day,  it  was  voted 
that  he  be  requested  to  deliver  the  lecture  at  this  time,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  as  follows ; 

TQE  CLIMATIC  EFFECTS  OF  FORESTS. 

The  destruction  of  the  American  forests,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  is  alarming. 
Their  protection  for  this  reason  should  receive  the  attention  of  businees  men  and  legis- 
lators. But  there  are  results  that  are  beyond  a  money  estimate,  and  they  affect  not 
only  our  moneyed  interests  but  our  physical  as  well.  A  substitute  may  be  found  for 
wood  as  fuel,  as  buildiug  material,  and  for  furniture,  but  there  is  nothiog — at  least 
nothing  as  jet  known — that  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  climate  of  any  and  all 
regions. 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  our  forests  many  of  our  streams  have  dried  up, 
and  others  are  becoming  dry.  As  the  woodlands  are  cleared  away  the  streams  diminish 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  injure  the  manufacturing  interests, depending  upon 
water  power.  New  sources  of  supply  are  often  required  for  our  canals  and  for  the  use 
of  large  cities  and  towns.  Many  streams  that  a  few  years  ago  were  navigable  are  no 
longer  so.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  forests  upon  the  moisture  and  temperature  of  the  air.  Deciduous  trees,  during 
the  season  when  in  foliage,  are  continually  drawing  from  the  earth,  and  giving  off  from 
their  leaves,  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture.  This  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  gaseous 
condition  is  a  cooling  process,  and  the  air  near  the  surface  being  'screened  from  the  sun 
and  wind,  becomes  so  humid  that  a  rank  vegetation  often  springs  up  and  thrives  that 
would  in  an  open  field  perish  in  a  very  short  time.  Being  thus  charged  with  moisture, 
the  air  does  not  evaporate  the  rains  which  fall,  and  the  soil  beiug  open,  readily  allows 
the  water  from  melting  snows  and  rains  to  sink  into  the  earth,  from  whence  much  of  it 
arises  to  the  surface  in  swamps  and  springs  and  flows  off  in  brooks  and  streams.  Many 
farmers  have  been  surprised  at  the  unexpected  sudden  drying  up  of  their  springs  and 
wells,  rendering  thereby  the  continuance  of  the  old-fashioned  spring-house,  the  pride 
of  the  early  farmer's  thrifty  housewife,  almost  an  impossibility.  They  would  find  the 
cause  for  it  in  the  destruction  of  their  forests. 

Forests  so  efl'ectually  contribute  to  the  retention  and  preservation  of  the  waters,  that 
in  some  countries  springs  flowing  through  the  year  have  entirely  disappeared  after  the 
woods  had  been  burned,  nor  did  they  reappear  until  after  the  verdure  had  been  restored, 
their  existence  being  closely  dependent  upon  its  presence. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  there  is  in  many  places  an  increased  irregularity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  rainfall  through  several  months  of  the  year,  and  that  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  droughts,  floods,  and  uncertain  crops.    It  has  been  observed  that  those  parts 
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of  any  State  which  have  a  high  peroeDtage  of  forest  sarface  are  the  ones  that  receive 
the  greatest  amount  of  rainfall.  Whatever  theories  may  be  advanced  to  account  for  the 
uncertainties  of  drought  and  flood,  it  is  certain  that  from  year  to  year  there  is  the  same 
amount  of  exposure  of  oceaus,  lakes,  and  other  water  surfaces,  to  the  sun ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  about  the  same  amount  of  water  is  each  year  evaporated.  This  is 
precipitated  whenever  and  wherever  the  air  containing  it  becomes  cooled  down  to  the 
degree  of  saturation  or  below;  and  while  some  regions,  from  prevailing  winds  and  other 
circumstances,  receive  abuudant  and  frequent  periodical  rainfallB,  other  regions  are  not 
so  favored  by  these  condiiiors,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  varies  according  as  the  cansea 
operating  to  bring  about  precipitation  exist  or  are  wanting.  Whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  humidity  or  to  reduce  the  temperature  is,  so  far  as  it  appeals,  a  cause  of 
rain.  It  is  noticeable  in  all  countries  where  forests  exist  that  their  presence  tends  to 
this  result  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  often  in  so  marked  a  manner  that  there  can 
be  no  mistake  in  assuming  the  cause. 

It  has  often  been  observed  in  snowy  countries  that  woodlands  retain  the  snows  where 
they  fall,  and  delay  their  melting  in  the  spring.  In  such  localities  the  snow  is  pievented 
from  being  drifted  by  the  winds,  and  when  it  melts  disappears  gradually,  being  absorbed 
by  the  soil  rather  than  flawing  off  upon  the  surface,  ihis  delay  often  checks  a  too 
early  appearance  of  fruit  blossoms,  and  the  effect  upon  the  interest  of  agriculture,  espe- 
cially meadows  and  pasture,  is  most  benehoial. 

Investigations  upon  this  subject  in  this  country  have  been  so  rt;cent  that  facts  show- 
ing the  actual  results  upon  etreams  from  the  clearing  of  woodlands  aie  not  recorded. 
In  Europe,  however,  statistics  are  carefully  kept.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  what  has  been  discovered  to  be  the  fact  there  is  equally  the  fact  here.  It  is  as 
important  to  know  what  causes  produce  certain  results  there  as  it  is  to  know  that  those 
results  are  produced.  At  the  International  Congress  of  Land  and  Forest  Culturists,  at 
Vienna,  in  1873,  some  startling  statements  were  made.  Cases  were  cited  showing  that 
in  consequence  of  clearings  there  had  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the  large 
streams  of  all  countries.  In  some  cases  large  rivers  have  entirely  disappeared.  l*he 
Rhine,  the  £lt>e,  and  the  Oder  are  all  shallower  than  in  the  past.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  Bohemia,  where  until  recent  years  the  fureste  were  entirely 
onprotected,  and  were  destroyed  in  a  most  reckless  manner,  decreased  in  depth  ten  feet 
in  fifty  years.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  have  greatly 
contracted  since  the  time  of  the  old  Aztecs.  The  city  of  Mexico  occupies  its  ancient 
site,  but  instead  of  being  on  an  island,  as  formerly,  it  is  some  distance  from  shore.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  felling  of  the  forests  that  in  olden  times  covered  the  neighboring 
hills.  In  the  mining  district  of  Popayan  it  had  been  noticed  that  the  streams  that 
moved  the  stamping  mills  were  decreasing  in  volume  every  year,  although  observations 
showed  that  the  fall  of  rain  had  not  diminished.  The  universal  ciy  at  last  became, 
'*  What  shall  we  do  for  water  f  Somebody  with  common  sense  enough  at  last  named 
the  real  cause,  and  the  destruction  of  the  neighboring  forests  was  prohibited.  Nature 
soon  repaired  the  wastes,  the  barren  hills  were  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  the  water- 
courses resumed  their  former  volume.  In  early  timeis  Palestine  abounded  in  rivulets 
and  fountains.  Watdr  gushed  forth  from  nearly  every  hill.  How  changed  to-day.  The 
channels  of  these  streams  remain,  but  they  are  totally  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season. 
Their  great  number  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  former  abnndance  of  water.  Such  dry 
water-courses,  which  are  called  wddjfB,  are  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country. 
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Ifc  has  beoD  shown  by  observations  that  in  the  coantry  there  is  more  of  that  necessary 
element  of  pure  air  called  ozone  than  in  the  city.  Dr.  Small  wood,  in  a  woik  on  **  Ozone," 
says  that  any  cause  capable  of  increasing  the  relative  amount  of  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
sphere tends  to  the  development  of  this  substance.  Its  effects  are  so  beneficial  upon 
persons  suffering  from  pnlmonary  diseases  that  such  are  often  sent  to  the  pine  forests 
of  this  and  other  countries,  that  they  may  breathe  the  highly  ozonised  exhalations  of 
the  cone-bearing  trees.  Temperature  and  moismre  determine  the  climato.  One  of  the 
elements  of  the  atmosphere  is  wat<^ry  vapor,  which  is  of  great  importance,  for  without 
it  there  conld  be  no  rain,  no  dew,  no  clouds,  no  thunder,  no  lightning,  no  rainbow,  no 
blue  sky.  The  greater  the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  air  the  more  easily  will  it  condense 
in  the  form  of  dew,  rain,  etc.  The  soil  in  a  dry  atmosphere  is  less  productive  than  in 
a  wet,  for  the  water  that  may  le  in  it  is  more  quickly  evaporated.  A  dry  atmosphere 
is  said  often  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  organs  of  respiration;  and  it  is  due 
to  the  vast  amount  of  moisture  present  that  a  person  can  breathe  easier  and  freer  in 
forest  air. 

The  presence  of  forest  trees  is  thought  in  many  instances  to  have  been  a  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  pestilence.  It  was  noticed  during  a  cholera  season  at  the  infirmary 
at  Baltimore,  which  had  two  wings,  that  in  one  wing,  which  was  entirely  exposed,  there 
were  numerous  oases  of  cholera,  a  few  of  them  fatal,  while  in  the  other,  which  was 
partly  protected  by  forest  trees,  there  was  not  a  single  case. 

Malarial  fevers  are  everywhere  prevalent.  Persons  living  upon  hill-tops  seem  to  be 
no  more  exempt  from  them  than  those  living  in  the  valleys.  The  renowned  Frenchman, 
M.  Becquerel,  in  his  celebrated  memoir  on  the  climatic  effects  of  fores' s,  says  that  when 
a  current  of  air  loaded  with  malarial  poisons  enters  a  forest  of  a  certain  extent  it  is  en- 
tirely freed  of  those  elements.  This  has  been  seen  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  near  Rome, 
where  a  belt  of  trees  preserves  all  that  is  behind  it,  while  the  uncovered  part  is  exposed 
to  fevers.  It  is  believed  by  many  well  infoimed  persons  that  many,  if  not  most  of  our 
Southern  cities,  could  be  rendered  comparatively  exempt  from  such  fevers  as  have  rav- 
aged them  in  the  past  by  a  jadicions  planting  of  large  forests  of  Eucalyptus  trees.  From 
June  to  October  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  cities,  the  people  must  continnally  take 
preventives  or  suffer  from  some  form  of  malaria.  This  malaria  comes  from  the  swamps 
and  bayous,  and  when  from  any  cause  or  by  any  means  the  atmosphere  is  relieved  of 
those  poisons,  the  people  are  safe.  It  is  believed  that  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  will  do 
this.  The  Eucalypti  embrace  a  large  family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  native  only  in  Aus- 
tralia. Bat  of  the  numerous  family,  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  *'  Blue  Gum,"  possesses 
health-giving  qualities  that  give  it  prt eminence.  For  many  years  ii  was  used  only  for 
fire- wood,  fencing,  and  building;  but  at  a  time  when  educated  physicians  were  very 
few  in  number  in  Australia,  and  the  original  settlers  were  compelled  to  doctor  them- 
selves and  each  other,  the  medicinal  qualities  of  it,  with  other  trees  and  plants  which 
the  All-wise  Physician  had  himself  provided,  were  discovered.  The  tree  is  an  ever- 
green, and  its  bark,  which  it  sheds  annually,  is  rich  in  tannin  and  tannate  matter. 
Some  varieties  attain  to  a  vast  size,  rivaling  in  height,  girth,  and  available  timber  the 
famous  trees  of  California.  The  largest  tree  of  which  any  evidence  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained was  a  Eucalyptus.  The  tree  is  a  quick  grower  when  once  fairly  rooted.  It  is 
most  successfully  grown  from  seed  planted  where  the  tree  is  to  remain,  for  the  young 
trees  do  not  usually  bear  transplanting.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Marshall,  who  at  one  time  lived 
in  Cincinnati,  but  is  now  a  resident  of  New  South  Wales,  says  that  the  tree  bears  the 
frosts  of  winter  with  indifference.  This  statement  will  evidently  admit  of  some  modiii- 
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cation,  for  attempta  that  have  been  made  to  grow  it  at  Memphis  and  elsewhere  Dorth 
of  New  Orleans  have  not  met  with  soccess. 

This  gentleman  also  states  that  tracts  of  country  once  nDinhabitable  on  account  of 
their  swampiness  and  the  malaria  exnding  therefrom,  have  been  rendered  perfectly 
healthy  and  habitable  by  planting  the  Eacalyptns  globnlns,  which  poacestes  the  mar- 
velous power  of  not  only  neotralizing  but  also  of  using  the  malaria  to  a(>si8t  its  growth, 
and  of  thus  rendering  inert  pestiforons  exhalations  by  its  aromatic  and  absorbing  prop- 
erties. Dr.  Marshall  writes  that  he  has  used  a  preparation  of  it  moht  ^nccessfnlly  in 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  and  dyselntery  when  all  other  known  remedies  had  failed, 
in  bronchitisi  neuralgia,  infantile  croup,  cats  and  braises,  and  several  other  painful  but 
not  necessarily  fatal  diseases. 

There  is  no  doubt,  at  least  not  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hare  given  the  climatic  in- 
flaence  of  forests  much  study,  that  the  destruction  of  our  forests  has  ha<l  \U  injurious 
effect  upon  our  agriculture.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  oompi  ints  of  frfqaent  fail- 
ures of  the  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  other  fruit  crops  in  this  and  more  no  tbern  States. 
The  potato  has  also  become  a  less  certain  crop  than  in  former  years.  This  may  be  due 
partly  to  winds,  which  often  are  injarious  to  agriculture  from  their  d  ying  effects — 
though  they  are  a  valuable  agency  in  the  distribution  of  rains,  bringing  uioibture  from 
the  sea  and  other  bodies  of  water  where  evaporated — and  partly  fiom  the  absence  of 
electricity,  of  which  forest  trees  no  doubt  contain  a  large  amount. 

In  Michigan  the  results  of  the  improvident  clearing  of  forests  are  seen  in  the  higher 
winds,  the  more  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  more  extreme  cold  of  the 
winters.  It  has  been  observed  that,  during  the  past  forty  years,  the  winter  have  become 
more  severe,  with  disastrous  effect  upon  crops  of  various  kinds.  One  year  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  entire  State,  from  lack  of  the  usual  covering  of  snow,  and  the  absf  noe  of 
protection  from  wind  and  sun,  was  diminished  in  amoont  more  than  one-half.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  peach  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  fruits,  and  it  was  plauted  every- 
where. It  was  easily  cultivated,  bore  froit  early,  and  yielded  a  luscious  harvest.  From 
May  to  October  frost  was  unknown.  Bat  now  the  peach  is  a  most  nitcercuin  crop,  and 
frosts  are  liable  to  fall  when  most  dreaded.  The  same  effect  has  beeu  observed  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  even  in  Delaware  and  Maryland.  In  south- 
ern Ohio,  which  twenty  years  ago  produced  an  abundance  of  this  dtslicious  fruit,  the 
yield  has  gradually  declined,  and  has  become  so  uncertain  that  many  fruit-growers 
have  been  obliged  to  out  down  their  orchards  and  to  utilize  the  soil  in  some  more  pro- 
ductive crop. 

In  almost  every  instance  these  disasters  might  have  been  prevented,  and  may  yet  be 
overcome,  by  wind-breaks  ef  belts  of  woodlands.  The  people  of  Michigan— a  few  of 
them,  at  least — ^have  discovered  this,  and  have  begun  to  set  out  and  cultivate  forest 
trees  for  this  purpose. 

These  woodlands  would  serve  also  as  a  f  rotection  for  other  crops  besMles  fraits,  and 
afford  a  shelter  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  of  Voth  human 
and  animal  life  from  exposure  to  the  freezing  winds  of  winter.  If  we  will  but  open  our 
eyes  and  see  what  nature  teaches  us  in  the  present,  and  will  read  what  history  teaches 
of  the  past,  we  ought  to  be  alarmed  at  what  may  be  our  own  fate  unless  the  reckless 
and  rapid  destruction  of  our  forests  ceases.  It  is  the  habit  of  many  people  to  say  that 
America  has  been  favored  by  the  Creator  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that 
he  will  permit  not  great  affliction  to  come  upon  us.  The  Jews  were  the  favored  people 
of  Qod,  but  to-day  as  a  nation  they  are  worse  than  without  an  existence  If  we  violate 
the  natural  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  we  will  as  surely  suffer  for  it  at 
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when  we  Tiolate  the  phjsical  laws  of  our  bodies.  Other  nations  have  either  yiolated 
these  natural  laws^  or  their  enemies  have  done  so  for  them,  and  their  bitter  experience 
is  recorded  for  oar  profit. 

The  terrible  famine  now  ra;;ing  in  China,  where  millions  have  already  starved  to 
death  i  nd  thousands  more  will  perish  before  they  are  relieved,  results  entirely  from  the 
gradual  but  entire  removal  of  the  comparatively  few  forests  from  that  region,  thereby 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  soil  to  ^ong  retain  what  little  rain  may  from  time  to  time 
have  fallen. 

When  first  discovered,  the  island  of  St.  Helena  had  heavy  forests,  but  the  introduction 
of  goats  and  other  causes  finally  destroyed  these,  and  the  island  was  rendered  almost 
barren  of  trees.  As  a  result,  the  records  of  the  last  century  give  accounts  of  very  severe 
drouth,  which  occasioned  great  losses  of  cattle  and  crops.  Late  in  the  century  the  gov- 
ernor realiEod  the  necessity  of  restoring  vegetation,  and  nurseries  were  established,  ex- 
perienced gardeners  placed  in  charge,  and  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  planted 
and  flourished.  For  the  last  few  years  drouth  has  been  unknown,  and  the  rainfall  is 
spread  almost  evenly  over  the  >ear.  In  South  Africa  the  most  disastrons  effects  have 
been  felt  from  drouth,  and  inundation  following  sudden  and  heavy  falls  of  rain. 

When  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Mauritius  was  deosrly  wooded,  a  large  portion  of 
the  rain  that  fell  was  retained  in  the  soil.  Filtration  was  so  gradual  that  even  in  the 
driest  years  the  lagoons  received  regular  supplies  of  pure  water,  but  at  a  time  when 
the  people  were  nearly  wild  over  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the  forests  were  cut  down 
that  the  cleared  land  might  be  used  for  sng  ir  raising.  In  consequence,  the  greater  part 
of  the  rain  is  carried  away  to  the  seas,  and  in  dry  weather  the  sun's  rays  beat  down  on 
shiny,  fetid  marshes.  The  island,  onee  noted  for  its  salubrity,  has  become  a  hot-bed  of 
malaria,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  the  mortality  from  fever  has  been  very  great. 
While  evaporation  ^fter  heavy  rains  is  taking  place,  fever  often  becomes  epidemic,  as 
was  the  case  a  few  ^  ears  ago,  when  it  raged  throngh  March,  April,  and  May.  From 
lack  of  safticient  moisture,  many  sugar  plant  ations  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  plant- 
ers realise  that  they  have  killed  the  goose  that  laid  their  golden  eggs. 

The  khanate  of  Bncharia.  which  was  once  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  central 
Asia,  and  when  well  wooded  was  an  earthly  paradise,  has  been  transformed  into  an  arid 
desert.  Since  th'^  forests  between  Guatemala,  in  Central  America,  and  San  Jdse  have 
been  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  have  been  exposed  to  miasms  that  have  produced  new 
diseases.  The  climate  is  less  uniform,  the  seasons  more  capricious,  and  storms  more 
terrible.  They  are  now  planting  the  Eucalyptus  to  use  in  the  place  of  forests,  and  to 
dry  up  marshy  places.  This  tree  has  also  been  introduced  into  India  and  Cyprus,  several 
of  the  South  American  States,  California,  the  West  India  islands,  and  Mexico.  Fifty 
thousand  of  them  are  to  be  planted  about  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Palestine,  Persia,  Greece,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  southern  Russia  are  all  now  suffering  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  forests.  Few  persons  realize  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  our  forests,  and  of  not  only  preventing  further  nnnecessaiy 
destruction,  but  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  replanting  and  cultivation.  It  is  trae 
that  in  some  localities  there  is  an  excess  of  forest  growth,  but  strange  to  say  such  are 
not  the  localities  that  are  being  so  rapidly  denuded  of  their  trees. 

Some  people  know  only  that  which  they  learn  by  their  own  experience,  and  the  sadder 
and  more  painful  the  lesson  the  better  they  remember.  The  opportunity  is  now  offered 
ns  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  other  and  less  favored  nations.  If  we  refuse  to  do 
00,  the  responsibility  will  be  with  ns— and  also  the  snffering.    If  nothing  is  done  to 
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briog  abont  a  ebasge,  the  probability  is  that  within  the  next  century,  earning  genera- 
tions  will  at  least  condemn  if  not  curse  as  aud  oar  ancestors  for  our  want  of  foresight 
in  so  recklessly  destroying  tbo  American  forests.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that  eyen 
assailable  foresight  is  better  than  the  most  convincing  hindsight. 

At  the  close  of  this  lecture,  on  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Steele  and  also  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  their  able  and  valuable 
papers  read  this  evening,  and  that  copies  be  requested  for  publication  in 
the  Annual  Report. 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.M.  next  day.    . 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  Business  Conimittee  reported  on  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  day, 
and  a  little  discussion  was  had  thereon.  An  invitation  was  tendered 
from  Colonel  Brown  for  the  Society  to  visit  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  a  body ; 
and,  on  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  accept  said  invitation,  the  request 
was  made  that  the  Society  name  some  time  when  it  would  go,  eo  that 
conveyance  mjght  be  provided.  On  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that 
time  could  not  be  spared  for  such  visit  until  to-morrow  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock,  when  the  meeting  at  the  hall  would  virtually  close. 

The  reports  of  several  committees  were  deferred,  in  order  that  Mr.  B. 
E.  Barney,  of  Dayton,  might  read  an  essay  at  this  time,  it  being  more 
convenient  for  him  than  at  a  later  hour.  He  then  read  an  able  and  ex- 
haustive paper  on  "The  Catalpa  Tree,"  setting  forth  its  botanical  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  growth,  with  the  fact  that  two  distinct  varieties  are 
found 'to  exist,  while  it  had  commonly  been  supposed  there  was  but  one- 
They  differ  but  little  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  growth,  but 
there  is  sufficient  difference  in  the  bark  and  in  the  time  of  their  blossom- 
ing for  any  one  to  distinguish  them.  The  one  known  as  Speciosa,  or  the 
early  blooming,  is  found  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  other,  and  hence  is 
adapted  for  more  northern  latitudes.  But  the  chief  object  of  the  essay- 
ist was  to  call  public  attention  to  the  great  value  of  the  catalpa  wood  for 
its  durability  as  well  as  lightness  and  strength,  and  the  importance  of 
its  being  planted  extensively  for  railroad  ties  and  for  car  building,  which 
latter  use  was  directly  in  the  line  of  his  own  particular  business. 

It  was  evident  that  the  speaker  had  devoted  much  attention,  travel, 
and  correspondence-  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  had  gathered 
an  array  of  facts  in  proof  of  the  durability  and  value  of  catalpa  wood. 
He  exhibited  to  the  audience  pieces  of  the  wood  cut  from  logs  and  posts 
that  were  known  to  have  lain  or  stood  in  moist  ground  for  fifty  or  more 
years,  and  were  still  sound.  It  was  his  conviction,  and  that  of  others 
who  had  investigated  the  matter,  that  the  power  of  catalpa  wood  to  re- 
sist decay  was  equal  to  that  of  red  cedar.    The  tree  is  also  of  rapid 
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growth  and  easy  culture,  and  is  indigenous  to  several  of  the  South-west- 
ern States,  though  nowhere  found  in  large  quantities.  Young  trees  are 
easily  grown  from  seeds,  which  can  readily  be  procured,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  much  planting  of  it  will  be  done  the  coming  season. 

[Note. — This  paper  of  Mr.  Barney's  was  deemed  of  much  public  im- 
portance, but  is  not  published  in  this  report,  as  it  was  understood  it 
would  shortly  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad 
interests.  The  aubstance  of  it  has  also  since  been  published  in  various 
agricultural  journals,  etc.  Much  catalpa  seed  was  sown  by  nurserymen 
the  past  spring  (1879),  and  several  millions  of  the  young  trees  will  be 
ready  for  planting  the  coming  spring. — Sec'y,'^ 

HORIICULTURE  IN  FRANCE,  WITH  NOTES  ON  VINEYARDS  A^D  THE  PHYL- 
LOXERA IN  EUROPE. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  CAMPBELL. 

FelloW'fnember$  cf  the  Okio  Horticultural  Society:  I  find  myself  MUMunced  in  your 
programme  for  a  paper  on  hortioii)t«re  in  France,  and  tiotea  on  vineyarde  and  the  rav- 
ages of  phylloKera  in  Europe. 

These  are  rather  comprehensive  subjects  to  be  hroaght  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
«S8ay,  and  nust,  therefore,  be  treated  in  a  brief  and  somewhat  carsory  way.  My  ob- 
«ervatioBS  upon  French  herticalture  were  mainly  taken  in  and  arouod  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  as  they  were  connected  with  the  great  InternaUoruU  Expeeition. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Exposition  baildings  and  grounds  was  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  through  which  runs  the  river  Seine,  leaving  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero 
«t  one  extremity,  on  the  Borth-west,  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  main,  large 
building  of  the  Exposition  on  the  other.  These  two  buildings  were  about  half  a  mile 
apart,  the  interveniog  space  on  both  sides  of  the  river  being  occvpied  by  ornamental 
flower-beds,  lawns,  reservoirs,  fountains,  statuary,  fanciful  buildings  of  various  nations, 
including  those  of  Egypt,  Morocco,  Tnnis,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Algeria,  Spain,  Monaco,  and  others.  There  were  also  many  models  of  green-honses 
mixed  up  with  cafes,  restaurants,  bazaars,  and  baildings  for  the  exhibition  of  special 
inventicHis  or  lines  of  manafactares.  But  around  all  these  structures,  atid  in  every 
availabie  space,  the  ground  was  oecTi'pied  with  groups  of  specimen  fdirubs  and  trees,  rare 
orergreens,  flowering  plants,  single  or  in  masses,  and  long,  ribbon  lines  of  brilliant 
foliaged  plants  and  flowers.  In  front  of  the  main  Exposition  building,  toward  the  river, 
and  facing  the  Trocadero,  were  large  beds  of  rhodo4]endrons,  planted  in  close  masses  and 
by  hundreds,  in  all  varieties  and  shades  of  color  and  variegation  common  to  this  mag- 
nifloent  plant,  and  the  effect,  when  tbey  were  in  bloom,  was  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  success  with  which  large  planta,  trees,  and  shrubs  were  transplanted,  was 
certainly  very  creditable  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  French  gardeners.  The  day  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  more  confused  or  chaotic-looking  places  could  hardly  be 
imagined  than  many  portions  of  the  ground  presented.  Thousands  of  trees,  and  plants 
of  various  kinds  were  lying  around  in  masses,  but  all  their  roots  in  wicker  baskets,  or 
carefully  tied  up  in  mats.  Others  were  coming  in  upon  wagons  and  trucks ;  some  large 
trees,  thirty  feet  or  more  Ui  height,  amon^  the  number.    Broad  spaces  of  ground  were 
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Toogb^  bare,  and  unsightly.  There  was  a  partial  cleariDg  up  of  thiDgs  tor  opeotDg-day  ; 
and  afterwards  the  planting  went  on  qnite  rapidly  ;  and  a  month  later  the  bare  ground 
was  covered  with  a  fine,  elose  green  sward  of  rye  grass,  upon  which  the  lawn  mowefa 
were  running  soon  afterward.  Lnrge  magnolia  trees,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,, 
were  also  planted  in  large  numbers;  but,  although  they  lired,  many  partially  lost  their 
leaves  and  failed  to  bloom  perf«*ctly.  The  planting  of  models  of  fruit  trees  along  both 
sides,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  great  Exposition  bailding,  were  more  successful.  I.Argo ' 
trees  of  bearing  size  were  removed  from  nursery  gronnds,  trained  in  all  the  fanciful 
shapes  for  which  the  French  gardeners  are  so  famous,  and  planted  here  in  March  and 
April.  Oat  of  some  hnnrlrerls  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  I  did  no^ 
see  more  than  two  or  three  that  had  failed  to  grow  well ;  and  many  of  them  were  bear- 
ing abundantly,  especially  among  the  pears  and  apples.  The  most  of  these  trees  were 
trained  upon  light  wire  trellis,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  long  and  slender  lath,  or  rods,, 
to  support  and  keep  the  limbs  in  position.  Some  were  trained  in  flat,  oblique  fan  shape  ; 
others  with  the  limbs  all  horizontal,  straight  out  on  two  siden,  at  right  angles  from  the 
stem.  Others  ag^in  truined  horizontal  at  the  babe,  and  then  rounded  upright  in  suc- 
cessive rows,  forming  a  goblet-shaped  head.  Apples  trees  were  planted  for  a  front  row, 
and  trained  horizontally  to  a  single  wire  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground.  These 
trees  were  planted  about  six  or  e'ght  feet  apart,  allowed  to  grow  about  eighteen  inche» 
high,  and  then  tnmed  at  a  sharp  angle  and  trained  straight  along  the  wire,  kept  to  a 
single  stem.  When  it  had  grown  of  sufficient  length,  the  end  was  grafted  or  inarched 
into  its  next  neighbor  at  the  bent  angle,  and  this  into  the  next,  and  so  on  the  end,  or 
around  a  square.  No  limbs — only  short  spurs  were  allowed }  but  apples  were  growing 
upon  some  of  these  curious  Utile  monstrosities.  Others  again  were  grown  upright  four 
or  five  feet,  then  the  limbs  made  to  grow  fiat  like  the  spokes  of  a  vertical  wheel,  and 
upon  reaching  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  bent  round  to  form  a  rim.  I  noticed  one 
pear  tree,  Beurre  d^Amanlis,  about  eight  feet  high,  trained  fiat  on  light  trellis,  '*  en 
espalier ^^  which  had  thirty-beven  large  and  well-developed  pears.  This,  for  a  tree 
moved  in  March  last,  indicated  wonderful  success  in  transplanting,  the  tree  appearing 
as  vigorous  at)d  healthy  as  though  it  had  grown  where  it  stoo«l. 

Some  very  elaborate  training  of  peach  trees  upon  walls  in  regular  figures,  which  were 
first  marked  out  upon  the  walls,  was  curious,  but  could  hardly  be  considered  of  prac- 
tical value.  Large  collections  of  ornamental  foliaged  bhrubs  and  flowering  plants;  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen  trees,  sometimes  classified  according  to  habit  and  size  of  growth, 
andiM>metimes  in  groups  of  the  same  families,,  weie  very  interesting;  but  a  list  of  the 
names  alone  would  fill  a  volume. 

These  exhibits  were  niiade  mobtly  by  nnrserjnen  from  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  it 
really  seenoed  as  though  their  entire  catalogues  were  represented  in  all  departments. 
There  were  also  speeimens  of  climbing  and  trailing  vines;  smilax  of  several  kinds; 
variegated  leaved  plants  in  great  variety  ;  some  handsome  passifioras;  seveial  varieriea 
of  ampelopsi»,  honeysuckles,  and  many  of  the  new  large-flowered  clematis  of  varioua 
colors,  which  were  very  pretty  and  effective.  Roses,  both  grown  as  dwarfs  and  grafted 
upon  high  standards,  were  in  great  variety,  both  planted  in  open  ground  and  exhibited  in 
pots.  The  florists  were  very  fully  represented,  not  only  by  large  exhibitions  of  bedding 
plants  in  the  greatest  profubiou  planted  throughout  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  Expo- 
sition, but  by  the  most  extensive  display  of  the  moie  tender  exotics  under  glass.  Semi- 
weekly  exhibitions  of  flowers,  and  Iruits,  and  vegetables  were  also  had  in  two  long: 
buildings,  especially  fitted  for  that  purpose,  and  where  the  various  articles  were  bronght. 
by  the  exhlbitera  ajs  they  oanxe  into  perfection  ducinn^  the  season.    An  idea  of  the  exteni 
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of  the  exhibif.ion  of  plants  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Andre  Leroy  bad  six 
hnndred  varieties  of  hardy,  deciduoas  sbrabs  alone,  as  a  single  item  in  bis  collection. 

In  fraits  and  vegetables,  I  do  not  think  there  was  at  any  time  a  larger  or  more  varied 
ooltection  than  I  liave  seen  at  our  Ohio  State  Fair  in  former  years,  althoagh  differing 
from  uar  exhibition  in  some  respects.  In  fine  plums,  chenies,  and  strawberries  their  ex- 
hibitions were  exceptionally  fine;  also  of  house-grown  grapes,  both  shown  growing  in 
pots,  and  cut  from  the  viues.  Bnt  the  apples  especially  would  not  compare  with  onr 
homo  exhibitions;  neither  the  pears,  nor  the  peaches  in  our  favorable  seasons.  The 
peaches  were  all  grown  upon  walls  or  under  glass,  and  lacked  the  flavor  of  oor  best  va- 
rieties as  i;rown  in  America.  Pears  were  also  scarce  the  past  season,  and  comparatively 
few  were  in  the  markets  or  upon  exhibition.  In  the  vegetable  department,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  asparagus  exceeded  in  size  any  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  country,  and 
I  often  saw  bunches  in  which  the  stalks  would  average  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  excep- 
tional stalks  were  shown  even  larger.  Cauliflowers,  cabbage,  and  lettuce,  and  all  kinds 
of  salad  plants  were  shown  in  great  variety  and  wondeiful  perfection  of  growth.  They 
also  make  mnch  use  of  small,  early  garden  carrots,  and  of  a  vegetable  they  call  arti- 
chokes, known  in  Ergland  as  the  glube  artichoke,  the  latter  having  a  large  bulbous 
head  about  the  s'ze  and  shape  of  a  large  onion,  btit  with  la.\ers  of  fleshy  scales  much 
like  those  of  a  lily  bulb.  They  are  used  both  as  a  salad,  or  boiled  as  a  vegetable.  The 
heads  are  nsed  when  green  and  succulent,  the  upper  part  of  the  stems  and  the  base  of 
the  scales  being  the  portions  eaten.  The  flavor  is  something  like  that  of  the  cauliflower. 
In  the  neigbborhoo<l  of  Paris  the  roots  live  in  the  ground  during  winter,  and  plantations 
are  increased  by  taking  off  side-shoots  in  fall  or  early  spring.  A  plantation  of  arti- 
chokes remains  bearing  from  three  to  four  years.  It  might  be  a  profitable  and  desirable 
vegetable  in  t;ie  South,  but  would  probably  not  endure  our  severe  winter  freezing. 

The  melons  grown  about  Paris  seem  to  be  nearly  all  of  the  cantaloupe  family,  but 
quite  unlike  those  grown  in  this  country.  They  are  usually  round  and  flat,  in  shape 
and  appearance  like  some  of  our  rough,  yellow  summer  equashes — not  netted,  bat 
knobby.  Tbey  are  yellow-fleshed,  and  rather  inferior  in  flavor;  not  to  be  compared 
with  our  green  fleshed  cantaloupe  melons  for  richness  or  delicacy  Watermelons  seem 
to  be  very  Utile  grown  or  used;  and  nearly  all  I  saw  in  France,  or  on  exhibition, 
I  think  were  tent  from  Turin,  in  Italy.  Potatoes,  as  a  lule,  were  also  quite  inferior  in 
appearance  to  those  grown  in  this  country,  and  they  seemed  to  me  inferior  in  quality. 
There  weie,  however,  no  considerable  collections  shown  at  any  time  that  did  not  con- 
tain the  American  Early  Rose  Several  of  the  other  new  American  varieties  were  among 
the  successive  exhibitions  of  potatoes — Snowflake,  Brownell's  Beauty,  Early  Peachblow, 
and  Eureka,  appearing  to  very  ^ood  advantage,  and  superior  to  most  of  the  French  and 
English  varieties  shown  with  them. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  horticultural  department  was  some  very  finely  executed 
models  of  fruits,  in  natural  colors,  in  upright  glass  cases,  shown  by  the  Central  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  of  France. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty  six  specimens  of  table  pears,  all  named  and  claEsified  as  to 
their  season  of  maturity,  from  July  to  March;  :14  new  varieties  of  promise,  produced 
from  seed  by  members  of  the  society,  and  85  specimens  of  pears  for  cooking  purposes ; 
238  varieties  of  table  apples,  6  varieties  of  new  apples;  19  of  peaches,  7  of  apiicots,  40 
of  cherries,  32  of  plums,  and  2  of  quinces.  These  were  all  admirably  modeled  and 
artistically  colored,  and  very  creditable.  In  addition,  there  were  models  of  425  apples 
for  cider,  and  these  were  not  only  carefully  labeled  as  to  name,  bnt  had  cards  giving  a 
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description  and  analysis  of  the  character  of  each.  I  copied  one  as  a  specimen :  **Girard, 
fruit  sweet,  very  good ;  cider  agreeable,  pleasant ;  ripe  for  press,  Ist  to  15th  October ;  juice 
high  colored,  perfamed ;  density,  ICTf) ;  alcohol,  10  per  cent. ;  alcobolizable  sugar,  175 
grams  per  kilogram,  or  17^  per  cent. ;  tannin,  ^f  per  cent.;  tree  very  fertile,  but  not  over 
bearing,''  etc.  Besides  the  425  varieties  thus  described,  there  were  36  new  soits  not  yet 
analyzed.  Among  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  piums  exhibited  on  the  16th  of  August 
was  a  new  variety,  so  remarkable  in  size  as  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention,  as  it  will 
probably  be  offered  for  sale  in  1879  at  high  prices,  and  with  high  recommendations  as 
to  quality,  product iveness,  and  all  the  other  excellencies,  as  a  description  to  this  effect 
accompanied  the  fruit.  In  size  it  was  truly  enormous,  about  twice  the  size  of  Goliath, 
and  fully  as  large  as  full  sized  hens*  eggs  ;  color  black ;  shape  oval  or  egg  shaped.  It  is 
named  MerigoHf  which  I  believe  is  the  name  of  the  onginat.or.  Upon  testing  its  quality, 
however,  I  found  it  not  above  third  rate,  and  the  French  committee  pronounced  it  **very 
bad  ''    Croux  &.  Son  have  the  stock,  and  were  tbe  exhibiters. 

Very  large  quantities  of  fresh  figs  were  on  exhibition  throughout  the  season,  and  they 
are  grown  very  successfully  in  open  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  trees  are 
originally  planted  in  a  slanting  position,  so  that  they  may  be  bent  down  and  covered 
with  earth  dnring  tbe  winter;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  method  and  care  would 
render  fig  culture  successful  in  Ohio.  They  are  kept  low  and  bushy,  and  all  the  shooU 
so  disposed  as  to  be  Inid  down  and  protected  by  an  earth  covering  upon  the  approach 
of  severe  cold.  The  favorite  varieties  seemed  to  be  Violette  Dauphin  and  Blanche 
d'Argenteuil,  the  former  dark  purple,  the  latter  a  light  yellowish  green. 

Tbe  large,  or  principal  building  of  the  Exposition  was  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  360 
yards  in  width,  covering  an  area  of  something  over  60  acres.  There  were  no  horticultural 
exhibitions  in  the  building  proper,  but  there  were  through  the  center  of  this  space, 
running  the  leogth  of  its  longest  diameter,  two  wide  avenues,  which  were  open  and 
uncovered.  Between  these  two  avenuoB,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  Exposition, 
was  the  space  devoted  to  paintings,  sculpture,  and  fine  arts  generally,  the  central  por- 
tion a  large,  higily  ornamental  building,  filled  with  art  coutribntidns  from  the  city  and 
called  the  ''City  of  Paris.''  These  avenues,  separating  the  different  sections  of  the  main 
building,  were  lined  on  each  side  with  handsome  border:^  of  flowers,  generally  artistically 
and  tastefully  displayed.  A  narrow  belt  of  short,  green  turf  in  front,  then  a  row  ol 
echeverias,  or  some  low-growing  ornamental  plant ;  then  iuside  and  extending  to  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  gradually  rising  from  the  front, 
largely  composed  of  biilliaut-colored  zonale  geraniums,  double  and  single ;  at  re^:nlar 
intervals  silverrleaved  geraniums  were  introduced,  and  on  each  side  of  the  various  side 
entrances  on  these  avenues,  tall-growing  palms  or  cycads.  At  intervals  of  six  or  eight 
feet  in  these  long  borders  were  larger  plants,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  line8,  of 
hibiscus  grandiflora,  mnsas,  rioinus,  smaller  palms,  the  intervening  spaces  and  center 
filled  with  geraniums,  fuschias,  yellow  calceolarias,  white  pyrethmms^  heliotropes,  and 
assorted  begonias.  Every  nook  and  corner,  as  well  as  the  larger  squares  and  spaces 
between  the  buildings  and  sections  on  the  "Street  of  Nations,"  as  one  of  these  avennes 
was  called,  was  filled  with  groups  of  plants  and  shrubs,  and  tasteful  flower  beds  in 
various  styles  of  ornamental  planting.  A  description  of  one  of  these  flower  beds  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  their  character.  At  each  end  of  the  pavilion  of  the  ''City  of 
Paris/'  before  mentioned,  were  two  long  squares  separated  by  a  walk  between  them. 
These  squares  were  first  edged  by  a  low,  ornamental  iron  railing,  then  a  belt  of  close, 
short  grass  a  foot  wide,  then  a  row  of  koeniga  maritlma  variegata,  followed  by  a  row 
of  dwarf  growing,  brilliant  scarlet  geraniums,  then  a  row  of  taller,  rose-colored  gera- 
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DinniB;  at  the  center  a  broader  band  of  white  pyrethrnm,  broken  at  regular  intervalB 
by  taller  cannas  and  faschiaB  planted  alternately ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  border, 
pyrethrnms,  geraninms,  and  koeniga  niaritioia  completing  the  line ;  the  inside  of  the 
squares  a  grass-plat,  with  a  large,  ornamental  vase,  containing  a  handsome  palm  tree 
in  the  center.  Great  skill  was  also  displayed  in  several  portions  of  the  Exposition  in 
the  bnildiiig  of  artificial  rock -work,  forming  grottoes,  oaves,  aqnaria,  etc.,  made  of 
cement  and  a  rough,  porous,  hard  stone  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  which  is  very 
durable.  Some  very  pretty  eflFeots  were  produced  by  planting  trailing  vines  and  form- 
ing cascades  of  water  running  over  and  falling  from  these  rocks  into  small  basins  con- 
taining aquatic  plants.  In  the  parks  around  Paris  were  some  of  these  artificial  works 
which  were  many  years  old,  and  apparently  as  perfect  as  when  first  made.  The  more 
equable  climate  and  comparatively  moderate  winters  make  these  things  mnch  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  this  country.  Many  plants  stand  out  there  during  the  whole  season  that 
have  to  be  housed  here — rhododendrons,  ancuba  Japonica,  enonymus,  and  many  of  the 
ornamental  evergreens  which  are  not  hardy  here;  the  Deodar  cedar,  and  the  Sequoia 
Oigantea,  or  Big  Tree  of  California,  and  many  of  the  new  and  beautiful  variegated- 
leaved  ilex  or  holly,  which  are  only  half  hardy  in  our  climate. 

The  prominent  feature  in  French  horticulture  seemed  to  be  almost  infinite  pains- 
taking, and  special  care  of  evety thing;  and  it  really  seemed  as  thongh  every  individual 
tree  and  shrub  and  plant  in  and  about  the  city  and  in  the  Exposition  had  some  one 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  it  and  care  for  its  special  wants  and  ^requirements.  In 
the  large  parks,  and  squares,  and  everywhere,  at  the  angles  of  street-crossings  and 
intersections,  around  the  public  buildings,  fountains,  and  statues,  wherever  there  was 
room  for  a  flower  bed  one  was  sore  to  be  planted,  and  so  nicely  kept  that  a  faded  flower 
or  decayed  leaf  was  rarely  seen.  Even  in  the  grounds  appropriated  to  the  animal  shows 
one  of  the  firbt  things  was  the  formation  of  a  green  lawn,  in  which  were  large  oval  beds, 
made  gay  and  attractive  with  brilliant  flowering  plants,  and  around  the  ioclosure  and 
the  exhibition  sheds,  tents,  and  buildings  large  plantations  of  ornamental  plants  and 
shrubb«*ry. 

The  market  gardens  about  Paris  are  also  remarkable  for  careful  culture  and  wonderful 
productiveness.  They  are  generally  small,  containing  from  one  to  three  or  four  acres, 
and  thofee  near  the  city  are  generally  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls,  upon  which  are 
trained  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes.  Numerous  hot- bed  frames,  and  great  numbers  of 
large  bell  glasses  are  found  in  all  these  gardens  for  growing  and  protecting  early  vege- 
tables, and  are  used  constantly  from  October  to  May.  The  sashes  for  many  of  the  fr:imes 
are  of  light  cast-iron,  with  handles  at  the  ends,  making  them  very  convenient  and 
durable.  The  bell-glasses  are  very  large,  usually  about  16  or  eighteen  ioohes  in  diame- 
ter, and  are  principally  used  for  growing  lettuce  and  other  salad  plants  for  winter  and 
spring  market.  They  are  also  very  useful  for  striking  cuttings  of  various  kinds,  and 
for  growing  seedling  plants  in  early  spring.  It  is  really  surprising  that  these  gardeners 
can  be  successful,  for  when  near  the  city  they  pay  as  high  as  $100  to  $125  per  acre  for 
rent  per  annum  Bat  they  cultivate  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  have  often  on  the 
same  ground  two  or  three  crops  planted,  which  are  taken  off  in  succession.  They  plant 
closely,  man  ore  highly,  cultivate  perfectly,  use  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  keep  the 
ground  constantly  occupied,  both  winter  and  summer.  (  was  told  they  managed  to 
take  as  many  as  eight  successive  crops  from  the  ground  In  a  season,  with  various  kinds 
uf  salads,  radishes,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  etc. 

The  French  must  certainly,  as  a  nation,  be  a  flower-loving  people ;  for  in  the  great 
markets  of  Paris  there  are  always  large  spaces  devoted  to  the  sale  of  cut  flowers  in  great 
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profasioD.  Then  there  are  in  several  quarters  of  the  city,  regular  flower-markets  on 
stated  days  of  each  week,  where  every  variety  of  floweriug  plants  and  shrubs  and  vines, 
from  the  most  common  bedding  plants  to  the  rarest  treasures  of  the  greeu-house,  may  be 
had,  as  well  as  cut  flawers  and  enormous  bouquets  for  decorative  purposes.  lu  all  pci- 
Yate  gardens,  too,  whether  of  the  man  of  wealth  or  the  huoiblest  cottager,  the  flower- 
beds are  always  present;  and  even  at  the  country  and  suburban  railway  stations  there 
are  almost  always  handsomely  kept  flower-beils,  and  sometimes  long  ribbon  lines  of  gay 
flowers  and  bright  foliaged  plants  aloog  the  sides  of  the  track  for  considerable  distances, 
near  the  towns. 

I  fear  I  have  occupied  too  much  time  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  will  now 
speak  briefly  of  my  impressious  of  grape-growing  and  the  vineyards  of  France  and  Italy. 

VINEYARDS  AND  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

lu  the  neighborhood  ol  Paris,  the  larger  portion  of  the  grapes  are  grown  for  table  use, 
and  are  either  grown  under  glass  or  upon  walU.  A  few  varieties  are  grown  in  open  vine- 
yard culture — early  ripening  kinds,  white  and  black,  and  of  small  size,  not  larger  in 
bunch  and  berry  under  ordinary  culture  than  the  Delaware  or  Clinton.  The  early  Made- 
leine (black)  and  Blanche  Madeleine  Royal  (white),  Hative  de  G6ae  (black),  Early  Ma- 
lingre,  and  Early  Black  of  Marseilles  were  so:ne  of  the  varieties  that  were  grown  in  open 
oultnre  in  gardens  and  small  vineyards ;  but  grape-growing  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Paris 
did  not  impress  me  as  being  less  difficult  than  at  home ;  and,  except  that  their  winters 
are  less  severe,  I  do  not  think  they  have  equal  advantages  for  success  with  grape  grow- 
ers in  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  with  the  same  care  and  cultivation  I  believe  we  could 
grow  even  the  same  varieties  with  equal  success.  A  very  large  collection  of  grapes  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  were  growing  in  a  trial  garden  at  the  Garden  of  Acclimation. 
A  more  utter  failure  I  never  saw,  in  the  worst  season,  in  this  country.  The  grapes  were 
mildewed,  cracked,  and  rotted.  A  perfect  bunch  could  not  be  fcmnd.  One  of  the  gar- 
deners told  me  it  was  caused  by  neglect  to  use  sulphur  at  the  proper  time,  and  that  he 
thought  it  might  have  been  prevented.  I  afterwards  saw  iu  private  gardens  many 
grapes  in  the  same  condition  of  the  kinds  I  have  before  named.  The  season  was  unn- 
eually  wet,  and  this  measurably  accounts  for  the  failure,  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  during 
the  summer  without  rain,  and  there  were  a  few  days  of  extreme  heat  also.  Upon  the 
walls,  where  the  grapes  were  protected  also  by  a  projecting  ledge  or  coping  overhead, 
they  seemed  generally  healthy  wherever  they  were  well-cared  for ;  and  care  here  means 
a  careful  training  of  the  vine  upon  the  walls  so  that  the  shoots  are  not  crowded,  thin- 
ning out  of  the  bunches  that  the  vines  shall  not  overbear,  and  also  a  careful  thinning  of 
the  berries  from  the  clusters  to  prevent  crowding  and  cracking.  Sulphnr  is  also  used 
freely  to  prevent  mildew.  The  phylloxera  is  said  not  to  have  been  observed  within  a 
hundred  miles  or  so  of  Paris. 

The  most  celebrated  vine-growing  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  is  the  celebrated 
Thomery,  near  Fontainebleau,  and  where  the  Chasselas  Fontainbleau  grapes  are  grown 
in  great  perfection.  They  are  grown  either  upon  high,  white-washed  walls,  with  pro 
Jecting  copings  above,  or  on  lower  trellises  where  they  receive  prot-ection  from  the  walls, 
which  are  the  main  feature  in  the  vineyards  at  Thomery,  running  in  all  directions,  and 
nsually  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The  trellises  between  the  walls  are  also  provided 
with  means  for  protection  over  head,  either  by  boards  or  a  kind  of  bitumeuized  cloth. 
These  projections  and  coverings  were  movai^le,  and  could  be  used  or  not  as  occasion  re- 
quired. 

At  the  School  of  Horticulture,  at  Versailles,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
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goyernment,  there  are  also  large  gardens  under  the  same  charge,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Palace  of  Versailles  Here,  also,  were  high  walls  in  Fvery  direction,  all  utilized 
by  closely  trained  grape-vines,  and  a  few  peach  and  pear  trees.  The  grape- walls  were 
about  ten  feet  high,  a  movable  stage  or  platform  on  wheels  being  used  for  attending  the 
upper  portions  of  the  vines.  The  impression  made  upon  me  was,  that  if  ha\f  the  care 
and  attention  were  bestowed  upon  grape-growing  in  this  country,  there  would  rarely  be 
a  complaint  of  failure  with  our  hardy  varieties. 

I  afterward  visited  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wine-producing  districts  in  Southern 
France  in  the  neighborhood  of  MontpclUer,  a  region  where  grapes  and  wine  are  the  prin- 
cipal product,  but  which  is  threatened  with  entire  destruction  by  the  persistent  and  ag- 
gressive attacks  of  the  phylloxera  va^tatrix.  The  modes  of  culture  were  here  entirely 
different  from  those  about  the  city  of  Paris,  corresponding  to  a  different  climate.  With 
very  little  rain-fall,  and  a  mild  and  equable  temperature,  vines  were  closely  planted 
without  stakes,  trellis,  or  sopport  of  any  kind,  and  never  allowed  to  grow  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  high  A  large  stub  or  stump  at  the  base,  usually  from  a  foot  to  eight- 
een inches  high,  and  with  two  to  four  short,  stubby  arms,  from  the  ends  of  which  the 
fruit-bearing  shoots  are  grown,  the  fruit  hanging  in  clusters  about  the  stump  and  near 
the  ground.  These  shoots  appear  to  have  been  kept  pinched  or  shortened  during  the 
growing  season  ;  and  in  the  spring  or  fall  pruned  back  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  self  sup- 
porting stump.  No  tying  or  special  training  appeared  in  any  case.  These  vineyards 
were  in  every  intermediate  condition,  from  moderate  fruitfnlness  to  absolute  devastation ; 
and  on  all  sides  were  abandoLcd  vineyards  grown  up  with  weeds,  the  dead  and  black- 
ened stumps  marking  the  path  of  the  destroyer.  Sandy  soils  appeared  to  resist  attack 
longer  than  retentive  clay;  but  it  was  said  to  be  only  a  qnestion  of  a  little  longer  time 
when  these,  too,  would  succumb.  I  saw  many  vineyards  where  the  vines  were  being 
taken  out;  some  grubbed  up  with  mattocks;  others  drawn  out  with  a  kind  of  minia- 
ture stnmp-pnller,  with  a  windlass  and  hook. 

At  the  city  of  Montpellier  there  was  held  a  congress  of  grape-growers,  to  which  there 
were  delegates  from  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  all  the  wine-growing  sections  of 
the  south  of  France  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  called  the  *<Midi."  There  were  also 
delegates  from  Italy,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  and,  perhaps,  other  sections  also. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  announced  to  be  the  investigation  and  study  of  the 
American  vines,  and  I  could  not  help  noticing  in  the  large  assemblage  the  deep  interest 
felt  in  the  subject,  and  the  favor  with  which  the  confident  statements  were  received 
that  these  American  vines  afforded  a  solution  of  the  phylloxera  question,  and  a  remedy 
for  the  evil  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  grape  and  wine  interest.  While  they  ap- 
peared to  roe  in  a  strait  little  short  of  desperate,  and  ready  to  catch  at  any  proposed 
remedy  that  promised  success,  the  testimony  certainly  seemed  to  warrant  ground  for 
their  hopes,  as  narrated  by  those  who  had  longest  and  most  perfectly  experimented,  both 
by  grafting  the  Oench  grapes  and  by  growing  the  Americans  on  their  own  roots.  That 
the  present  condition  of  their  vines  is  wholly  owing  to  the  Irjory  by  the  phylloxera  I 
can  not  quite  believe,  altliongh  it  is  evidently  the  last  or  present  and  palpable  cause  of 
their  death.  Their  habitoal  treatment,  and,  to  some  extent,  want  of  culture,  has,  I  be- 
lieve, weakened  the  vines  in  all  their  older  vineyards,  and  prepared  them  for  the  attacks, 
and  inability  to  resist  the  effects,  of  the  phylloxera.  A  grape  vine,  whose  natural  habit 
is  to  climb  and  make  long  and  twining  shoots,  is  planted  in  a  soil  not  too  g^od  at  firsts, 
crowded  into  a  circumscribed  space  with  hundreds  of  its  fellows  three  or  four  feet  apart. 
Then,  instead  of  allowing  a  natural  development,  it  is  cut  down  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  the  main  stem  never  allowed  to  grow  any  higher.    No  support  is  famished 
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for  the  sleDder  shoots,  and  the  grapes  are  borae  aroaod  the  top  of  this  little  stab  for 
year  after  year.  A  viaeyard  of  this  kiad  looks  at  a  little  distance  like  a  field  of  closely- 
planted  currant  boshes.  I  am  satisfied,  from  varions  experiments  which  I  have  made, 
that  this  excessive  cramping  and  pruning  of  the  vine  has  a  tendency  not  only  to  weaken 
the  growth,  but  to  destroy  the  roots,  and  that  this  essentially  vicions  treatment  has  so 
weakened  their  constitution  that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  invailing  losect  destroyers. 
One  of  the  delegates  from  Spaiti  took  the  ground  that  the  phylloxera  was  the  effect  of 
weakness  in  the  French  vines,  and  not  the  catue  of  their  destruction.  While  his  argu- 
ments were  probably  incorrect,  there  certaiuly  appears  some  ground  for  his  opinion. 
The  interest  of  the  discussions  was  fully  kept  up  for  three  days,  the  conclusion  being  an 
enthusiastic  indorsement  of  the  use  of  Americaa  vines,  and  a  settled  belief  in  their  suc- 
cess in  enabling  their  own  vines  to  resint  the  phylloxera  when  grafted  upon  the  Ameri- 
can roots.  They  say,  however,  if  this  grafting  process  fails,  they  will  then  introduce  the 
American  vines  themselves,  and  make  their  red  wines  from  them.  I  noticed  after  leav- 
ing Montpellier,  going  eastward  along  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  vineyards  in 
every  imaginable  state  of  dilapidation ;  in  some  cases  nothing  but  rows  of  black  or 
brown  stumps  entirely  dead,  and  others  partially  killed,  with  occasionally  a  weakly  and 
yellow  looking  individual  in  the  last  stages  of  dissolution.  A  few  new  plantations,  evi- 
dently of  American  varieties,  were  looking  bright  and  flourishing.  The  greater  hardi- 
ness of  the  Americans  may  enable  them  longer  to  resist,  but  if  this  same  mutilating  and 
dwarfing  habit  is  pursued,  although  the  evil  day  may  be  put  off  somewhat  longer,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  as  silrely  come  when  their  weakened  condition  will  enable  the  phylloxera 
to  overcome  and  destroy  them  also.  These  people  have  cultivated  the  vine  so  long,  and 
the  business  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  such  unbroken  succession,  they 
feel  incapable  of  substituting  any  other  agricultural  products  for  their  favorite  grapes 
and  wine.  The  appearance  of  the  country  indicates  great  former  prosperity ;  the  houses 
nearly  all  of  st^ne,  stone  walls  around  their  dwellings  and  gardens,  for  stone  is  plenty 
and  labor  cheap.  They  have  quite  a  diversity  of  soils,  some  brown,  rich  loam,  gravelly 
clay,  reddish  clay,  and  in  many  cases  underlaid  by  a  natural  drain  of  gravelly  drifL 
The  average  soil  would  be  called  good  anywhere,  and  the  climate  dry  and  equable,  ren- 
dering it  specially  adapted  to  grape  culture.  Trials  of  growing  wheat,  they  say,  are  nn- 
snocessfal,  and  some  of  them  also  say  if  their  grapes  fail  them  they  will  have  to  expatri- 
ate. There  is  a  general  disbelief  in  the  practicability  of  the  chemical  remedies  proposed, 
both  on  account  of  inefficiency  and  great  expense.  As  far  east  as  Marseilles,  and  for 
some  distance  beyond,  the  vines  were  still  looking  weak  and  badly ;  on  the  rocky  hill- 
sides, planted  on  terraces,  occasionally  they  preseuted  a  better  appearauce,  but  eiiher  in 
sandy  soil  or  permitted  to  grow  more  luxuriantly.  Vines  permitted  to  grow  on  walls  or 
trained  in  long  shoots  seemed  always  better. 

Practical  vineyardists  regard  the  introduction  of  American  vines  as  the  only  expedi- 
ent which  promises  relief  in  their  present  emergency,  for  they  have  found  some  kinds 
which  appear  not  only  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  bearjarge  and  healthy  crops  in  spite  of 
the  phylloxera,  but  to  give  renewel  health  and  vigor  to  their  own  native  varieties  when 
ased  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  them.  I  visited  many  gardens,  vineyards,  and  nur- 
series where  these  various  experiments  are  being  made,  and  it  seems,  both  from  my  own 
observation  and  the  testimony  of  others,  that  several  of  our  American  vines,  especially 
those  of  Southern  origin,  such  as  the  Herbemont,  Lenoir,  Pauline,  and  the  Jacques 
especially,  will  succeed  admirably  in  this  region.  The  Jacquez  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  variety  which  was  sent  to  Nicholas  Longworth  years  ago,  in  a  cigar  box,  and  which 
was  for  awhile  cultivated  and  known  as  the  **Ohio"  or  ''Cigar  Box"  grape.    Although 
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it  never  acqaired  mncb  popularity  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now  scarcely  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  or  even  Southern  States,  it  seems  to  be  the  grape  of  all  others 
most  valuable,  and  best  suited  to  the  emergency  now  existiug  in  France.  The  foliage 
dark  green,  rich,  and  luxuriant,  and  the  fruit  without  a  blemish ;  and  native  vines 
grafted  upon  it  beside  the  same  kinds  growing  on  their  own  roots,  were  vigorous  and 
healthy  when  the  latter  were  dead  and  dying.  lu  one  place,  though,  T  saw  a  case  where 
an  experimentalist  bad  grafced  the  Jacqaez  upon  French  stocks,  and  the  Jacquez  was 
also,  in  this  situation,  equally  vigorous  with  its  companions  upon  their  own  roots.  The 
conclusions  from  this  fact,  if  it  be  one,  might  render  the  question  of  the  effects  of  the 
root  upon  the  graft  a  little  mixed.  Bat  the  current  is  all  one  way,  and  the  euthubiasm 
in  favor  of  the  American  vines  reminds  me  of  the  flush  times  in  America  when  the 
"grape  fever"  was  at  its  height,  and  when  grape-growing  was  the  all  absorbing  ques- 
tion in  so  many  parts  of  this  conntry.  At  the  experimental  garden  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  they  have  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  viues  from  various  countries, 
but  more  from  America  than  any  whero  else.  All  oar  older  and  well-known  varieties, 
many  of  Rogers'  and  Underhiirs  and  Arnold's  hybrids,  besides  the  diflferent  types  of  our 
wild  native  kinds,  the  Riparia,  Cordifolia,  Labrusca,  and  ^stlvalis,  were  all  here  repre- 
sented. The  Concord,  Hartford,  Rent z,  Franklin,  and  grapes  of  that  class  did  not  seem 
to  be  flourishing  as  well  as  those  of  the  Soath^'rn  type,  partly,  I  have  no  doubt,  because 
not  as  well  adapted  to  this  peculiar  locality,  but  also  on  account  of  extreme  drought 
which  prevailed.  But  I  could  not  help  bt^iog  impressed  with  the  general  health  and 
vigor  of  the  American  varieties,  both  where  planted  in  large  numbers  and  also  in  single 
specimen  plants.  The  Clinton  has  been  quite  extensively  planted  in  the  way  of  experi- 
menting, but  does  not  appear  in  all  cases  healthy,  the  foliage  snflering  from  a  kind  of 
black  mildew  which  I  have  often  seen  at  home. 

As  a  rule,  the  French  people  do  not  like  the  flavor  of  onr  wines,  though  they  admit 
some  of  them  to  be  good,  and  there  appear  to  be  many  who  consider  our  vines  Quly  valu- 
able as  phylloxera-resisting  stocks  for  grafting.  Others  are  willing  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  such  varieties  as  the  Jacqaez  and  Norton's  Virginia,  Herbemont  and 
Oynthiaoa,  as  a  iind  of  dernier  reesort^  in  case  the  grafting  process  should  finally  prove 
nnsnccessfnl,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  cheap  and  popular  red  wine,  to  which  their 
people  have  become  accustomed,  and  wnich  they  regard  as  one  of  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life. 

From  all  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  light 
and  cheap  non-iotoxicatiDg  wines  of  France  take  the  place,  with  the  common  laboring 
classes  of  the  country,  of  the  vile  corn  whisky  consumed  by  so  many  of  our  people  in 
America,  and  for  some  reason  there  is  far  less  drunkenness  in  all  the  regions  of  France 
that  I  have  visited,  than  in  our  blessed  land  of  freedom. 

Italy,  however,  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  paradise  for  the  lazy  grape-grower,  and  where 
the  vines  come  nearer  to  growing  and  taking  care  of  themselves  than  in  any  other  conn- 
try.  While  there  were  very  few  vineyards — that  is,  where  the  whole  ground  was 
occupied  by  vines — there  were  still  grapes  everywhere  bordering  the  fields  and  road- 
sides, and  running  in  rows  through  the  fields,  leaving  spaces  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  feet  between  the  rows  of  vines,  where  farm  crops  were  cultivated.  All  these 
vines  wer«)  grown  upon  trees,  which  appear  to  have  been  planted  for  their  support.  A 
vine  is  usually  planted  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  running  up  and  occupying  the  whole 
head  of  the  tree,  and  then  long  shoots  are  trained  laterally  to  the  next  tree,  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  away,  the  grapes  and  vines  hanging  in  festoons  along  the  lines  in  the  most  graceful 
manner.    Dwarfish  trees,  headad  rather  low,  were  mostly  used,  and  of  various  kinds. 
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OocasioDally  frait  trees  were  nsed,  bnt  they  seemed  to  prefer  elm,  maple,  thoru,  or  mol- 
berry.  And  when  the  distance  between  trees  was  considerable,  stakes  were  placed  to 
support  the  vines  which  were  trained  from  tree  to  tree.  Not  only  here,  bnt  in  Switzer- 
land, aboat  Geneva  and  Lanaanne,  and  in  all  places  where  the  vioes  were  allowed  to 
grow  and  spread  themselves  in  accDrdaoce  with  their  natnral  habits,  they  appeared  vig- 
orons  and  healthy,  bearing  abocdantly,  withoat  any  visible  indications  of  failnre.  And 
althongh  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  at  Montpellier  reported  the  phylloxera  as  having 
been  found  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  in  Hungary,  there  was  do  report  of  such 
devastation  as  appeared  in  Smthern  France,  where  the  close  planting  and  short-stub 
system  prevailed. 

I  made  some  inquiry  about  the  oidium  which  a  few  yeais  ago  was  regarded  as  the 
great  obstacle  to  successful  grape-growing  in  Europe  but  the  reply  was,  that  it  was  so 
easily  controlled  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  that  it  was  regarded  as  of  no  moment  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  and  overwhelming  danger  from  the  phylloxera. 

DISCUSSION  ON  GRAPE  CULTURE  AND  ROT. 

Secretiry  Bateham  commenced  this  discussion  by  giving  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  grape  culture  in  Ohio,  and  the 
facts  that  are  known  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  rot,  and  its  possible 
causes  and  means  of  prevention.  He  said,  in  substance,  it  is  shown  by 
the  assessors'  returns  that  there  are  now  about  8,500  acres  of  vineyard  in 
the  State,  which  is  about  2,000  acres  less  than  there  were  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  it  is  shown  that  new  planting  has  all  that 
time  been  going  on  at  the  average  rate  of  1,000  acres  per  year,  thus 
showing  that  over  1,000  acres  of  vineyard  are  being  destroyed  each  year. 
I  know  that  these  statistics  of  the  assessors  are  not  very  exact  or  reliable, 
but  the  main  fact  stated  is  corroborated  by  personal  observation.  Many 
vineyards  in  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern  parts  of  the  State 
have  been  destroyed  on  account  of  the  repeated  failures  of  the  crops, 
caused  chiefly  by  the  rot ;  and  this  does  not  include  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  vines  in  home  gardens  which  have  become  useless  from  the 
same  cause.  Add  to  all  this  the  losses  that  are  sustained  by  the  partial 
or  entire  failure  of  the  crops  where  the  vineyards  are  allowed  to  remain, 
and  we  can  see  that  this  is  a  grave  matter  for  our  consideration. 

Being  myself  one  of  the  sufferers,  in  some  degree,  I  have  for  several 
years  given  much  attention  to  the  observation  and  gathering  up  of  facts 
that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  cause  or  prevention  of  grape  rot ;  and 
knowing  that  others  present  have  done  the  same,  and  can  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  discussion,  I  will  state  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  principal 
facts  that  are  generally  known,  so  that  time  may  not  be  wasted  by  their 
repetition,  and  that  new  facts  may  be  elicited  from  grape-growers  at  this 
meeting. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  rot  was  prevalent  among  the  Catawba 
vineyards  around  Cincinnati,  and  finally  resulted  in  their  general  ruin. 
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The  disease  also  gradually  extended  to  other  parts  of  southern  and  cen- 
tral Ohio,  and  portions  of  States  adjacent,  but  not  in  such  manner  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  belief  that  its  spreading  was  by  any  sort  of  contagion. 
It  also  commenced  gradually  to  affect  other  varieties,  as  the  Ives  and 
the  Concord,  which  had  before  been  exempt  from  the  malady;  and  of 
late  years  these  varieties  have  seemed  as  liable  to  its  attack  as  the  Ca- 
tawba. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  wet  seasons,  especially  much  rain  in 
June  or  July,  are  most  certain  to  bring  rot,  while  those  of  opposite  char- 
acter cause  exemption.  It  is  also  found  that  flat  and  moist  so  Is  are 
most  liable  to  the  disease,  and  hill-sides,  especially  if  clayey  and  so 
managed  that  summer  rains  pass  off*  quickly  without  soaking  to  the 
roots,  are  most  exempt 

It  is  also  found  that  vines  trained  against  buildings,  especially  on  the 
sides  least  exposed  to  rains,  and  where  protected  by  cornice  above,  are 
generally  exempt  from  rot;  and  on  the  same  principle,  a  coping  of  boards 
on  the  top  of  a  trellis,  by  sheltering  the  vines  from  rain  and  dew,  affords 
partial  protection. 

A  crop  of  clover,  rye,  or  other  vegetation  covering  the  surface  of  the 
ground  during  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  has  been  found  to  lessen  the 
liability  to  rot— perhaps  by  absorbing  moisture  from  the  grape  roots,  or, 
it  may  be,  simply  preventing  an  excess  of  heat  by  reflection  from  the 
naked  soil.  If  from  the  latter,  it  is  probable  that  mulching  the  surface 
with  litter  or  sawdust  would  be  better  than  any  growing  crop. 

Lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  or  the  absence  of  some  particular  element 
required  by  the  grape,  has  been  suggested  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  rot; 
but  experiments  have  been  tried  with  various  kinds  of  fertilizers,  with 
no  beneficial  results ;  and  in  fact,  over-luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  vines 
seems  only  to  increase  the  tendency  to  rot.  Hence,  also,  the  theory  that 
rot  is  induced  by  phylloxera  or  lice  at  the  roots  causing  weakness  of 
growth,  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts  observed. 

Lastly,  it  is  found  that  the  rot  almost  invariably  commences  during 
hot  and  sultry  weather,  after  rains,  when  the  barometer  is  low,  and  there 
is  lack  of  sunshine  and  wind — when  milk  sours  and  meat  spoils  quickly, 
and  mildew  appears  in  cellars  and  closets — pointing  strongly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  disease  is  caused,  partly  at  least,  by  a  lack  of  evapora- 
tion and  elaboration  of  the  sap,  of  which  there  is  a  sup>erabundant  flow 
at  the  time.  As  further  evidence  of  this,  it  is  found  that  the  disease 
ceases  to  spread  as  soon  as  the  barometer  rises  and  bright  sunny  weather 
occurs. 

Mr.  Kramer,  of  Dayton,  said  he  pruned  his  grapes  in  such  manner  as 
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to  have  most  of  the  foliage  on  the  upper  wire  of  the  trelli:^,  and  the  fruit 
underneath — the  object  being  to  protect  the  fruit  mainly  from  dew  and 
rains.  He  believed  that  the  liability  to  rot  was  lessened  by  this  prac- 
tice. He  also  sowed  his  vineyard  with  oats,  after  cultivating  in  spring, 
and  plowed  the  crop  under  before  the  oats  ripened.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  nlow  the  crop  and  let  it  remain  as  mulch. 

Mr.  High,  of  Middle  Bass,  said  there  was  often  trouble  with  rot  on  the 
Islands  in  wet  and  hot  seasons.  They  used  the  sulphur  remedy  with 
advantage  for  mildew,  and  found  it  some  benefit  as  a  preventive  of  rot, 
but  not  much.  Wh  re  land  was  rich  he  sowed  rye  in  his  vineyard, 
mowing  the  crop  in  June  and  letting  it  lie  as  mulch  till  danger  of  rot 
was  over.  He  was  testing  the  ejects  of  various  fertilizers  on  his  oldest 
vines  as  a  means  of  preventing  mildew  and  rot,  hut  could  not  as  yet  see 
any  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Ohmer  mentioned  having  destroyed  several  acres  of  thrifty  Con- 
cord vineyard  on  his  grounds,  in  consequeiice  of  repeated  failure  of  the 
crops  by  rotting.  He  further  stated  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Lucas  County  Horticultural  Society,  at  which  he  was  present,  a  member 
said  he  found  the  grapes  escaped  the  rot  on  half  of  a  trellis  where  the 
ground  beneath  was  covered  with  tomato  vines,  while  on  the  half  where 
the  ground  was  bare  the  fruit  rotted  badly.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  there  is  not  any  general  increase  of  the  disease  throughout  the 
State.  We  found,  for  instance,  in  the  vineyard  of  Prof.  Koch,  near  To- 
ledo, very  little  rotting  of  the  fruit  had  occurred  this  year,  where  it  was 
quite  bad  the  previous  season.  He  also  alluded  to  the  accounts  of  the 
failures  of  the  grape  crops  from  this  cause,  in  some  of  the  Utrge  vine- 
yards on  the  Detroit  River. 

Several  other  speakers  mentioned  facts  in  corroboration  of  what  had 
already  been  said.  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Lancaster,  stated  that  he  had.  very 
little  trouble  from  rot  or  mildew,  and  he  thought  it  was  mainly  because 
his  vineyard  consisted  of  varieties  that  were  adapted  to  his  soil  and 
location.  He  thought  that  most  people  could  grow  good  grapes  of  some 
kinds  successfully,  if  they  would  take  pains  to  find  out  by  experiment 
what  varieties  were  suited  for  their  soil  and  climate. 

Mr.  Bateham  said,  in  reply,  that  he  had  been  experimenting  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more  with  over  twenty  varieties,  and  he  found  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  them  were  liable  to  mildew  or  rot,  in  some  seasons , 
and  the  others  were  hardly  worth  growing.  He  then  read  several  letters 
from  grape-growers  in  other  States  speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  rot  for 
some  years  past,  and  the  earnest  desire  that  some  means  of  its  preven- 
tion may  be  discovered.  He  also  said,  that  having  heard  of  the  success 
of  a  gentleman  at  Cincinnati  in  protecting  grapes  from  insects  and  dis- 
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ease  by  covering  the  clusters  with  cheap  paper  bags,  he  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter asking  further  information  on  the  subject.  He  felt  gratified  in  being 
able  to  present  the  Society  the  following  interesting  lettef,  in  reply  to 
his  inquiries,  from  W.  W.  Scarborough,  Esq.,  a  well-known  citizen  and 
amateur  horticulturist,  of  Cincinnati  : 

THB  BAG  METHOD  OF  PROTECTING  GRAPES  FROM  INSECTS  AND  DISEASE. 

Cincinnati,  November  26,  1878. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  25th  inet.,  inquiring  about  the  results  of 
the  new  method  of  protecting  grapes  from  disease,  etc.,  by  inclosing  the  bunches  in 
paper  bags.    I  have  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiry. 

Hearing,  in  1876,  that  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Gottlieb  Meyer,  had  in  that  year  tried  success- 
fuUy  this  experiment,  early  in  the  summer  of  1877,  just  after  blossoming  had  been  ac- 
complished and  the  young  grapes  fully  set,  I  inclosed  in  paper  bags  2,500  bunches, 
chiefly  of  Concords  and  Catawbas,  with  some  few  bunches  of  Delaware,  lona,  and  Isra 
ella,  and  gathered  in  the  faU  2,450  bunches  therefrom  of  perfect  and  magnificent  fruit. 
Of  the  fruit  that  year  not  bagged  there  was  probably  one-half  destroyed  by  rot,  with  a 
further  loss  by  mildew,  birds,  and  insects. 

This  year  I  had  7,500  bunches  inclosed  in  bags,  with  substantially  the  same  result  to 
the  kinds  or  varieties  of  grapes  before  mentioned.  Some  two  hundred  bunches  of  the 
Hartford  Prolific  variety  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  other  varieties.  There  was  less  rot 
this  year  in  our  open  vineyards  than  for  many  years  past,  but  yet  there  was  disease, 
although  diminished,  and  the  same  loss  by  birds  and  insects  to  the  unprotected  bunches, 
which  have  heretofore  existed. 

The  bag  used  is  the  common  paper  pasted  bag  used  by  the  grocers,  made  of  yellow 
manilla  paper,  and  six  inches  wide  by  nine  inches  deep,  and  fastened  to  the  bunches  by 
two  or  three  pins.  These  bags,  if  made  of  good  quality  of  paper,  will  last  for  two 
years'  use,  as  will  the  pins  also  be  good  for  the  second  year. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  improved  by  its  isolation  in  the  bag — it  is  richer  in  saccha- 
rine matter,  and  of  higher  flavor.  The  cost  of  bags,  pins,  and  labor  is  about  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  bag  on  the  small  scale  of  my  experiments. 

Mr.  Meyer ,  who  I  have  mentioned  before,  tried  this  year  the  muslin  bag,  with  what 
result  I  have  not  heard. 

In  some  old  German  legend  or  history  it  is  written  that  the  old  German  emperors  had 
their  tables  loaded  with  magnificent  bunches  of  grapes  grown  in  glass  bottles.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  to  quality  with  the  simple  paper  bag — great  big- 
shouldered  bunches  of  perfect  truit,  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  a  feast  to  the  palate.  I 
inclose  one  of  the  bags  used  this  year  as  a  sample. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  W.  Scarborough. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  S.  reports  favorably  of  his  neighbor's  experi- 
ment with  the  muslin  bags.  They  are  made  of  common  unbleached 
cotton  cloth,  and  the  chief  advantage  is,  they  are  expected  to  last  quite 
a  number  of  years ;  they  can  also  be  more  readily  pinned  around  the 
stem  of  the  grape  clusters.  [See  further  remarks  on  this  method  of  pro- 
tecting grapes,  and  a  letter  from  J.  M.  Younglove,  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  report. — Secretary,'] 
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ESSAY  ON  PEAR  CULTURE. 

BY  N.  OHMBR. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen : 

Id  the  circular  programme  of  this  meeting',  issned  by  tbe  Secretary,  I  noticed  that  I 
was  put  dowu  to  open  tbe  discussion  on  pears  and  pear  culture.  I  do  not  know  wby  I 
should  have  been  6elect.ed  from  among  so  many  present  more  able  than  I  am  to  handle 
the  subject,  unless  it  was  because  I  have  some  three  to  four  thousand  trees  in  bearing  of 
this  favorite  fruit.  It  was  probably  natural  for  the  Secretary  to  suppose  that  I  ought 
to  know  something  on  the  subject. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  planted  my  first  pear  orchard,  which  consisted  of  420 
standard  trees.  Having  then,  as  now,  a  great  fondness  for  tree  and  vine  growing,  and 
knowing  but  little  as  to  what  varieties  to  plant,  I  called  on  one  of  our  nurserymen  to 
have  him  make  a  list  of  snch  trees  as  would  do  well  in  this  region,  and  the  following 
varieties  and  number  of  each  were  planted  ;  4Q  Bartletts,  20  Flemish  Beanty,  20  Lonise 
Bonne,  30  Oswego  Beurre,  10  Dearborn  Seedling,  20  Doyenne  d'Ete,  10  Belle  Lucrative, 
10  Seckel,  10  Swan's  Orange,  10  Urbaniste,  20  Eostiezer,  30  Golden  Benrre,  30  Vica^  of 
Winkfield,  20  Bloodgood,  20  Beurre  Eaeter,  10  Steven's  Genesee,  20  Madelaine,  and  30 
Tyson;  too  many  varieties  by  half.  Of  these  eighteen  varieties  then  planted,  I  will 
report  what  I  have  left  and  how  they  behaved. 

Bartlett's — Every  tree  still  standing  and  all  inll  of  fmit  this  year,  and  have  borne 
more  or  less  fruit  every  year  since  the  trees  were  four  or  five  years  old.  Flemish  Beanty 
— Every  tree  alive  and  doing  well,  bearing  almost  annnally.  Lonise  Bonne— About  one- 
third  dead ;  an  annual  bearer.  Oswego  Beurre — Every  tree  standing,  bearing  more  or 
less  annually,  although  but  little  money  in  them.  Dearborn  Seedling — Trees  all  alive ; 
fruit  handsome  and  good,  but  too  small  to  be  profitable.  Doyenne  d'Ete  are  about  all 
dead.  Belle  Lucrative,  all  standing  and  bearing  more  or  less  delicious  fruit  every  year, 
but  not  profitable  ;  does  not  sell  well,  ripening  in  a  bad  time.  Seckel,  one  dead  tree ; 
others  doing  well  and  bear  annually ;  though  small,  always  sells  well. .  Swan's  Orange, 
one-half  dead ;  bear  annually,  fruit  large,  not  first  rate,  but  sells  well.  Urbaniste,  all 
standing ;  healthy  tree,  but  poor  bearer.  Rostiezer,  all  trees  alive ;  an  annual  bearer, 
a  profitable  variety.  Golden  Beurte,  all  trees  in  good  health,  a  shy  bearer.  Vioar  of 
Winkfield,  eleven  trees  yet  alive;  is  a  great  bearer;  fruit,  when  well  ripened,  sella 
readily  at  good  prices.  Bloodgood,  one-fourth  of  the  trees  dead,  fruit  good,  though  does 
not  bear  sufiiciently  to  be  profitable.  Beurre  Easter,  one-tbiid  dead,  wish  they  were  all 
dead,  never  sold  one  dollar's  worth  of  them.  Steven's  Genesee,  all  gone.  Madelaine, 
ditto.  Tyson,  three  dead,  fruit  excellent,  medium  in  size,  but  not  a  good  bearer  with 
me,  would  plant  no  more. 

I  have  given  you  the  result  so  far,  of  the  death  rate,  and  my  estimation  of  the  value 
of  eighteen  varieties  of  my  first  planting  of  pear  trees.  Being  a  Frenchman,  and  fond 
of  this  delicious  fruit,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  four  hundred  and  twenty  trees,  and  feel- 
ing certain  that  pears  would  pay,  if  the  right  varieties  were  planted  in  the  right  soil, 
and  treated  in  the  right  manner,  I  concluded  to  plant  orchard  No.  2,  containing  564 
trees,  all  standards,  as  follows :  144  White  Doyenne,  150  Bartletts,  96  Louise  Bonne,  24 
Flemish  Beauty,  108  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  36  Lawrence.  This  orchard  was  planted 
eighteen  years  ago.  The  White  Doyenne  cracking  so  badly  I  cut  down  about  one-half, 
and  grafted  the  balance  with  Bartletts.  Of  thetfe  and  the  156  Bartletts  in  this  orchard, 
there  are  about  twenty  dead  trees.  Those  alive  bear  more  or  less  annually.  The  Louise 
Bonne  did  well  up  to  within  three  years.    They  having  stood  in  grass  so  long,  I  con- 
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clad«d  to  give  tbem  a  plowing.  The  result  was,  that  the  following  year  most  of  the 
trees  were  affected  more  or  less  with  hlight.  Quite  a  nnmher  are  now  dead,  others  have 
most  heen  cat  hack,  disfigared,  and  dying  gradually.  There  is  scarcely  a  sonnd  tree  in 
tbe  lot«  Flemish  beauty  are  all  dead.  Vicar  of  Winkfield  all  dead.  Lawrence^  only 
two  trees  dead.  Others  doing  well,  bearing  frait  annually,  that  sells  at  good  prices* 
80  much  for  orchard  No.  3. 

Nine  years  ago  I  concluded  to  plant  orchard  No  3,  consisting  of  700  standard  Bartletts. 
From  my  past  experience  with  Bartletts,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  those  planted  before 
branched  out  too  low,  two  or  three  feet  above  ground,  and  when  in  fruit  the  lower  limhs 
bending  down  to  the  ground.  I  therefore  trained  this  orchard  with  limbs  higher  up, 
four  or  five  feet'  above  ground,  and  there  is  where  I  missed  it.  My  trees  made  good 
growth  the  first  year ;  the  following  year  the  bark  on  the  body  of  many  of  the  trees 
began  to  show  dark  spots,  especially  along  the  southwest  side.  At  first  I  cut  this  out, 
but  found  but  little  good  resulted ;  some  of  my  trees  began  to  die.  Of  course,  I  felt 
discouraged,  as  I  intended  making  this  a  model  orchard.  I  continued  their  cultivation 
for  five  years,  losing  more  or  less  trees  each  year,  until  ahout  one-sixth  of  them  were 
dead.  This  orchard  has  now  been  in  grass  and  clover  four  years,  since  which  I  have 
lost  but  very  few  trees ;  none  this,  nor  last  year.  This  year  the  trees  were  very  full  of 
choice  pears,  aud  now  make  a  good  show  for  fruit  next  year.  I  have  no  doubt  the  ex- 
posure of  so  much  trunk  when  young,  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  was  one  ot  the 
causes  of  so  many  dying. 

Heard  and  read  a  great  deal,  some  years  since,  about  dwarf  pear  trees,  mostly  in  their 
favor.  Seven  years  ago  I  resolved  to  plant  my  fourth  orchard  of  pear  trees,  this  one  to 
be  of  dwarfs.  Wanted  to  try  thera,  aud  so  gave  my  order  for  1,500  trees,  varieties  as 
follows:  300  Louise  Bonne,  400  Beurre  d'AoJou,  400  Duchess,  and  400  Doyenne  Boussock; 
They  were  planted  according  to  directions,  ten  feet  apart  each  way.  My  trees  grew 
well  the  first  year.  The  second  and  third  years  the  growth  of  the  Louise  Bonne  and 
Doyenne  Boussock  was  not  satisfactory,  the  Duchess  aud  Beurre  d'Anjou  all  the  while 
doing  theii  very  best  to  excel  one  another  in  their  growth  I  ordered  seven  hundred 
more  Duchess,  which  were  planted  in  the  place  of  the  Louise  Bonne  and  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock, that  have  been  taken  up,  all  of  which  have  done  well  so  far.  It  would  have  done 
yon  good  to  have  seen  this  orchard  this  year.  The  trees  were  all,  old  and  young,  loaded, 
some  to  breaking  down,  wjth  the  weight  of  fruit,  equaling  the  celebrated  California 
pears  in  sice,  and  superior  in  quality.  So  far,  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  experience 
with  dwarf  pear  trees.  Don't  know  how  long  it  will  last.  I  lost  some  of  these  (espe- 
cially of  the  last  planting),  about  twenty  out  of  the  seven  hundred,  but  not  so  many  of 
the  first  eight  hundred  planted.  These  have  been  in  clover  now  three  years.  The  last 
planted  are  still  being  cultivated. 

1  have  a  fifth  orchard,  of  about  400  standard  pear  trees,  of  Bartletts,  Louise  Bonne, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Lawrence,  and  Rostiezer.  The  result  is  about  as  with  others  of  the 
same  varieties  mentioned  above. 

I  have  given  you,  as  well  as  I  could,  my  experience  in  pear  culture,  and  how  I  suc- 
ceeded with  different  varieties.  Now  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  varieties  most 
profitable  to  grow,  aud  what  kind  of  soil  to  grow  them  in.  In  the  first  pla:e,  if  I  did 
not  have  deep,  and  well  un  Jerdrained,  naturally  rich  clay  soil,  I  should  plant  no  more 
pear  trees  than  I  wanted  for  home  consumption.  When  one  has  such  a  soil,  I  would 
plant  of  the  following  varieties  and  proportion  (provided  I  had  room)  in  au  orchard  of 
1,000  trees,  all  standards :    150  Bartletts,  150  Beurre  d'Anjou,  150  Duchess,  150  Law* 
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rence,  100  Beurre  Clairgean,  50  Howell,  50  Flemish  Beauty,  50  Secfeel,  60  Rostiezer,  90 
Loaise  Bonne,  and  50  Sheldon. 

Now  as  to  the  pear  blight.  What  causes  it,  and  what  is  its  cure  T  My  answer  is,  as 
many  wiser  men  than  I  hare  answered,  I  don't  know.  I  do  know  its  effect,  as  many  of 
you  know  too  well.  I  have  watched  it  carefully,  but  it  acts  so  differently  in  its  attack 
on  a  pear  tree,  seemingly  at  times  so  mysterious,  that  I  can  give  you  no  satisfactory 
result  of  my  investigation.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  trees  most  subject  to  it  are 
those  that  grow  the  most  rapidly.  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  complain,  as  I  have 
been  rather  favored,  as  you  must  have  observed  in  the  above  report.  I  have  lost  but  a 
small  proportion  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  trees  I  have. 

In  orchard  Ko.  1,  which  is  located  in  front  of  my  house,  planted  twenty  yean  ago,  out 
of  30  Vicars  that  I  planted,  11  are  yet  alive,  and  doing  the  best  they  canon  producing 
fruit  annually;  whilst  in  orchard  No.  2,  planted  eighteen  years  since,  out  of  108  Vicara 
planted,  none  are  now  living.  This  orchard  is  situated  at  the  rear  end  of  my  farm, 
where  the  soil  is  equally  good.  Then  again,  out  of  20  Flemish  Beauty  trees  planted  in 
orchard  No.  1,  all  are  yet  alive  and  doing  well,  whilst  in  orchard  No.  3,  where  24  Flemish 
Beauty  trees  were  planted,  all  are  dead.  One  other  peculiarity  in  orchard  No.  2— there 
is  a  space  of  about  100  square  feet  where  20  Bartlett  and  White  Doyenne  trees,  of  origi- 
nal planting,  died  when  yet  young.  All  were  replanted,  and  only  four  are  now  alive, 
whilst  other  trees  all  around  this  space  have  done  well  f  no  apparent  difference  in  the 
soil— all  on  the  same  level.  Adjoining  this  orchard  No.  2  is  situated  my  dwarf  orchard, 
and  immediately  opposite  this  ill-fated  spot  ten  dwarf  trees  have  died,  whilst  others 
aronnd  are  doing  well.  I  am  not  scientific  enough  to  find  out  the  whys  and  wherefores* 
May  be  some  of  you  can. 

In  planting  a  pear  orchard  I  rever  use  manure  upon  the  land ;  think  it  is  injurious.  I 
take  the  land  as  it  is,  plow  it  deep,  plant  my  trees  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  they 
were  in  the  nursery.  I  usnally  plant  com  in  a  new  orchard  for  three  or  four  jears,  con- 
sequently keep  the  land  well  tilled.  The  following  spring  I  sow  (after  putting  my 
ground  in  good  order)  red  clover }  the  following  season  1  cut  the  first  growth,  when 
going  out  of  bloom,  for  hay,  and  allow  the  second  growth  to  die  and  decay  upon  the 
ground,  which  makes  a  good  mulch  for  my  trees.  I  said  that  I  do  not  plant  deep.  True, 
but  in  after  plowing  I  throw  up  the  dirt  toward  the  trees.  I  think  it  a  bad  practice  to 
dig  a  deep  hole,  two  feet  deep,  for  instance,  as  many  do,  in  which  to  plant  a  tree.  If 
your  sub- soil  is  porous,  deep  black  loam,  or  gravelly,  you  may  do  so,  but  underlying 
most  of  our  clay  soils  there  is  a  stiff  yellow  or  whitish  clay  that  holds  water,  and  in 
planting  a  tree  in  a  deep  hole  where  the  under-^oil  is  of  this  character  you  simply  give 
them  a  foot  bath  that  may  last  the  year  around.  Many  orchards,  not  only  of  pear,  but 
all  other  fruit  trees,  have  been  ruined  by  being  planted  in  this  manner. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  (especially  by  visitors  to  my  place,  when  they  see 
thousands  of  pear  trees,  some  seasons  limbs  breakiog  down  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit), 
what  do  you  do  with  all  this  fruit  f  Of  course  I  sell  all  that  we  don't  eat,  give  away, 
rots,  or  is  stolen  (the  last  not  a  small  proportion,  I  am  sorry  to  say).  How  can  you  dis- 
pose of  so  much  r  I  usually  and  truthfully  answer  that  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
to  dispose  of  my  fruit,  no  matter  how  much  I  may  have,  it  may  not  interest  you,  nor 
add  to  the  value  of  my  remarks,  to  answer  this  question,  and  yet  it  may  be  Jast  wbat 
some  of  you  would  like  to  know. 

It  is  not  enough  to  grow  good  fruit.  If  you  want  to  make  money  out  of  it,  it  is  a» 
essential  to  know  how  to  gather,  handle,  sort,  and  pack,  as  it  is  to  grow  it.  For  the 
best  resnit,  a  pear  should  be  gathered  beiore  it  is  in  eating  condition.    When  a  pear 
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separates  readily  from  the  tree  witboat  breaking  the  stem,  which  time  can  be  ascer- 
tained  when  they  begio  to  fall,  then  is  the  time  to  gather  them.  Take  them  from  the 
tree  without  braising,  poar  them  carefully  on  a  pile,  then  assort  them  into  two  or  three 
grades  (it  is  my  practice  to  make  two  grades),  pack  oarefally  in  clean  boxes,  kegs,  or 
barrels.  If  to  be  shipped  away,  press  them  in  the  packages  so  they  will  not  settle,  and 
consequently  braise  and  rot.  Many  invoices  of  pears  and  other  fruit  have  been  sold  for 
less  than  the  freight  and  commission  charges,  principally  because  they  were  not  prop- 
erly put  up.  Dealers  want  you  to  face  the  packages  with  nice  ftuit,  but  they  don't 
want  all  under  the  facing  to  be  worthless  and  indifferent,  but  merchantable  fruit  all 
through.  Whoever  will  face  a  package  of  pears,  or  any  other  fhiit,  and  fill  up  the 
package  with  worthless  fruit — a  very  common  practice,  I  am  sorry  tq  say — is  not  an 
honest  man^  but  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs.  That  man  ought  no 
and  do€9  not  make  fruit-growing  pay.  The  second  grade  of  pears  I  usually  sell  to  huck- 
sters at  a  low  price,  or  give  or  throw  them  away,  as  was  done  with  bushels  the  past 
season.    I  can  always  sell  good  pears,  put  up  in  a  good  shape,  at  paying  prices. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Ohmer's  essay  the  question  was  asked  whether  any 
one  present  could  give  any  more  facts  or  observations  on  pear  blight. 
No  one  responded  in  the  affirmative ;  but  several  members  stated  that 
the  disease  seemed  to  have  been  less  prevalent  than  usual  the  past  sea- 
son. [See  article  on  the  subject  by  the  Secretary,  in  latter  part  of  this 
report.] 

RBPORT  OP  THE  COMBflTTBB  ON  FRUITS. 

Toor  committee  find  on  the  tables  the  following  fruits,  exhibited  by  the  following 
persons  t 
J.  L.  Teal,  of  Perin  Mills,  Clermont  county,  14  yarieties  of  apples,  very  finely  colored; 

2  for  name,  but  not  worth  naming;  1  variety  of  pears,  the  Columbia,  one  of  the  finest 
pears,  and  to  be  recommended. 

Leo  Weltz,  of  Wilmiugton,  exhibits  3  varieties  of  seedling  fruits. 

W.  Kramer,  of  Dayton,  exhibits  16  yarieties  of  apples,  correctly  named,  and  fine 
specimens. 

A.  Furnas,  of  Danville,  lud.,  exhibits  2  varieties  of  apples. 

W.  C.  Pinkham,  of  Loveland,  10  varieties  of  apples,  good  specimens. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  7  varieties  of  apples. 

O.  H.  MUler,  of  Norwich^  exhibits  a  new  apple,  the  ''Corps  Choice,''  a  premising 
variety. 

N.  Ohmer  exhibited  9  varieties  of  apples  of  excellent  kinds,  and  specimens ;  4  varieties 
of  pears,  good ;  1  plate  of  pear-quinces. 

George  M.  High,  3  plates  of  Catawba  grapes  in  good  condition. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield,  7  varieties  of  apples;  one  marked  No>  10^  not  seeoguized; 
''Orimes'  Golden,"  very  excellent. 

S.  A.  Bushnell,  of  Oberlin,  3  varieties. 

Jerome  Tice,  Clermont  county,  21  varieties,  good  kinds  and  good  fruit,  among  them 
the  Clermont,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  winter  apples. 

George  W.  Trowbridge,  (^  Glendale,  10  varieties  of  apples,  including  the  Ohio  Pippin; 

3  varieties  of  fine  pears. 

W,  Ramsey,  Dayton,  2  varieties  of  pears,  one  of  ihem  apparently  a  long  keeper,  and 
probably  a  good  pear  when  ripe. 
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A  fine  coUeetion  of  apples,  sent  by  Mrs  Frank  Pentland,  of  LocUand,  eonsiiitiBg  of 
12  saperior  varieties. 

The  committee  are  well  pleased  with  the  fine  samples  and  correct  labeling.  We  hare 
had  often  a  larger  exhibition,  bat  never  better. 

Kespeotfally  submitted^ 

I4K0  WKL-ra, 

J.  J.  Harrison, 

A.  Furnas. 

DISCUSSION  ON  VAJRIETIE8  OF  APPLES. 

Among  the  fruits  exhibited  were  quite  a  number  presented  for  names, 
as  usual,  and  most  of  these  were  identified  and  named  by  the  committee; 
but  some  were  not  known,  and  others  not  deemed  worthy  of  name. 
Among  those  believed  to  be  new,  or  worthy  of  special  notice,  are  the 
following  : 

"  Corps  Favorite,^^  or  Beverly, — Specimens  by  G.  H.  Miller,  from  a  large 
apple-grower  named  Corps,  near  Beverly,  Washington  county,  who  has 
been  planting  it  largely  for  some  years,  and  now  has  nearly  one  thousand 
trees  of  it  in  orchard,  most  of  them  of  bearing  age.  It  was  introduced 
or  produced  from  seed  by  a  relative  of  the  family  in  Morgan  county. 
The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  very  productive,  and  the  fruit  always  fair  and 
uniform;  the  most  saleable  and  profitable  of  any  variety  grown  in  that 
region  for  the  Southern  markets.  It  is  rather  below  medium  size,  hence 
too  small  for  a  popular  cooking  apple,  but  just  right  for  dessert,  and  its 
deep  red  color  and  good  quality  admirably  fit  it  for  that  use.  It  had  not 
before  been  exhibited  to  the  Society,  and  was  not  recognized  as  a  known 
variety,  hence  presumed  to  be  new.  Specimens  were  afterwards  for- 
warded to  Chs.  Downing,  who  also  believed  it  to  be  a  new  variety,  and 
deserving  of  culture,  though  too  small  to  be  popular  in  eastern  markets. 
It  was  suggested  that  Beverly  would  be  an  appropriate  name  for  it,  if  Mr. 
Corps  consents ;  and  Mr.  Miller  was  advised  to  learn  more  about  it,  and 
to  propagate  the  trees  in  his  nursery,  as  it  will  be  likely  to  become  popu- 
lar as  a  Southern  market  fruit. 

'^  No.  10 "  was  the  name  affixed  to  a  plate  of  handsome  large  apples 
presented  by  P.  R.  Palmer,  of  Mansfield,  for  identification,  and  was  new 
to  the  Society.  It  was  reported  as  from  Wyandot  county.  Fruit  large, 
yellow,  fair  quality,  good  sub  acid  flavor,  texture  a  little  coarse,  suited 
for  cooking  and  market.  Tree  a  fine  grower  and  bearer.  Was  deemed 
worth  further  observation. 

A  similar  apple,  but  diflTerent,  was  presented  as  a  seedling,  from  Mr. 
Harlan,  of  Wilmington.  Another  from  Mr.  Coulter,  of  same  place,  quite 
large,  greenish  color,  apparently  a  good  keeper,  but  quality  not  high 
enough.    A  smaller  apple  from  same,  not  ripe,  said  to  be  valuable  as  a 
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long  keeper.    Mr.  Weltz  presented  several  other  good  seedlings  from  his 
neighbors  about  Wilmington.    He  will  take  further  note  of  them. 

Onstine  Gheening^  from  S.  A.  Bushnell,  of  Oberlin,  is  not  very  new, 
but  little  known  as  yet.  It  is  claimed  as  of  special  value  for  long  keep- 
ing, and  preserving  its  pleasant  acid  flavor  until  spring,  which  most  late 
keeping  apples  fail  to  do.  On  this  account  it  is  desirable  in  a  home 
assortment,  although  in  other  respects  the  fruit  is  only  third-rate. 

Another  apple,  Highy  Sweet,  from  Mr.  Bushnell,  is  a  little  better 
known,  but  not  as  widely  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  a  fall  apple,  hence 
the  specimens  were  out  of  season,  and  not  appreciated.  For  its  beauty 
and  excellence  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  family  orchard. 

Clermont, — Specimens  by  Mr.  Gatch.  Several  members  spoke  highly 
of  it,  as* on  former  occasions,  while  others  thought  it  did  not  quite  come 
up  to  expectations  in  quality  nor  in  uniformity  of  size  and  shape.  It  is 
a  good  winter  fruit  for  Southern  Ohio,  but  lacking  in  richness  and 
sprightliness  of  flavor  when  fully  ripe. 

Liberty. — Specimens  of  this  apple,  as  grown  in  Lake  county,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary,  and  admired  for  their  high  color,  fine  texture, 
and  fair  quality.    It  keeps  sound  and  fresh  till  May. 

There  was  not  time  at  this  meeting  for  any  discussion  on  well-known 
varieties. 

A  SHORT  LECTURE  ON  PEACH  CULTURE. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Anderson,  of  Warren  county,  read  a  short  paper  on  peach  cul- 
ture, much  of  which  was  a  history  of  the  failures  of  the  peach  crops  and 
destruction  of  orchards  in  that  section  of  the  State,  where  in  former 
years  peach  culture  was  among  the  leading  pursuits;  but  no  general 
crop  had  occurred  since  1874.  But  for  his  part  he  had  continued  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  extensisive  orchards,  in  the  confident  hope  and  belief  that 
a  return  of  good  crops  would  yet  reward  him  for  his  labor. 

Brief  discussion  followed  on  peach  crops  and  the  seasons,  injury  done 
to  trees  by  the  winters  and  by  overbearing,  etc.,  but  setting  forth  noth- 
ing new. 

NEW  EAKLY  PEACHES  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  Bateham  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  very  early  peaches  pro- 
duced from  seed  within  a  few  years  past,  mostly  in  Southern  States,  and 
several  in  England.  Two  or  three  of  these  had  borne  fruit  this  season 
for  the  first  time  in  Northern  Ohio.  They  seem  to  be  some  days  earlier 
than  our  Hale's  Early,  and  may  prove  valuable.  But  we  have  also  three 
or  four  new  seedling  early  peaches  produced  in  Northern  Ohio,  and  just 
coming  into  notice,  which  seem  likely  to  be  quite  as  early  as  any  grown 
elsewhere,  and  may  prove  more  valuable. 
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Honeyioell  is  the  oldest  of  these  Ohio  seedlings.  It  originated  on  the 
grounds  of  a  family  named  Honeywell,  in  Portage  county,  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  the  stock  was  bought  up  by  a  nursery  firm  in  New  Jersey, 
who  represent  the  fruit  as  ripening  two  weeks  earlier  than  Hale,  or  as 
early  as  Amsden  or  Alexander,  while  the  size  and  quality  are  quite  as 
good,  if  not  better. 

Davidson's  No.  1  is  the  name  given  to  a  remarkably  fine  new  peach 
produced  by  Mr.  T.  Davidson,  of  PainesvlUe,  which  has  fruited  the  past 
two  seasons.  It  fruited  this  past  season  a  full  week  earlier  than  Amsden, 
and  two  weeks  earlier  than  Hale,  all  on  the  same  lot  of  clayey  ridge  soil. 
The  fruit  is  of  full  medium  size,  the  quality  as  good  as  Hale  and  more 
highly  colored,  rendering  it  very  saleable.  Mr.  Davidson  has  also 
another  early  seedling,  which  he  calls  No.  2,  and  thinks  will  be  quite  as 
early  as  Amsden,  but  it  has  only  fruited  one  season.  Both  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  seedlings  of  Hale,  but  the  foliage  of  No.  1  is  more  like  that 
of  Serrate  Early  Yoik. 

AlUn  is  another  new  seedling  produced  in  Lake  county,  by  A.  T. 
Allen,  of  Willoughby.  It  has  fruited  two  or  three  seasons,  and  always  a 
full  week  or  more  ahead  of  Hale's.  Specimens  presented  me  last  season 
were  ten  days  ahead  of  my  earliest  Hales,  and  equal  to  them  in  size, 
color,  and  quality.  I  should  rank  it  almost  equal  to  Alexander  in  earli- 
ness  and  all  other  respects,  with  the  advantage  of  being  native  to  our 
soil  and  climate.  Trees  of  this  and  the  foregoing  will  be  for  sale  by  our 
nurserymen  next  fall,  and  if  there  is  a  peach  crop  the  coming  season,  I 
intend  to  have  full  comparisons  made  as  to  their  times  of  ripening,  size, 
quality,  etc. 

ANOTHER  LECTURE  ON  FORESTRY. 

On  the  invitation  of  President  Warder,  Prof.  E.  W.  E.  Koch,  of  Toledo, 
gave  a  very  able  lecture  on  forestry.  Prof.  Koch  is  a  practical  horticul- 
turist residing  near  Toledo,  and  has  been  very  successful.  He  is  also  an 
academic,  being  a  graduate  of  a  German  university.  His  accent  is  very 
strongly  German,  but  he  speaks  correct  English,  and  with  great  cogency. 
After  speaking  of  the  importance  of  foresting  our  country,  he  reviewed 
the  policy  of  the  European  governments  in  reference  to  it,  and  gave 
their  manner  of  conducting  the  department  6{  forestry  in  the  Prussian 
empire.  He  then  reviewed  the  very  little  that  had  been  done  by  our 
government  to  encourage  arboriculture,  and  denounced  the  indifference 
with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  looked  upon  the  devastation 
of  her  great  western  forests  by  timber  thieves.  He  advocated  immedi- 
ate action  by  Congress  in  the  matter,  and  a  system  of  strict  laws  for  the 
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prevention  of  further  depredations,  including  a  system  of  police,  etc.    He 
heartily  indorsed  Secretary  Schurz's  efforts  in  this  direction. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  gentlemen  gave  their  views, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  meeting  was  an  unqualified  indorsement 
of  Prof.  Kocji's  lecture. 

THE  ALTERNATION  OF  APPLE  CB0P3. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  the  greatest  bar  to  any  pecuniary  profits  from  our 
apple  orchards  was  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  trees,  as  they  advance 
in  age,  to  bear  excessive  crops  in  some  seasons  and  very  light  ones,  or 
none  at  all,  the  alternate  yearb.  Hence  we  have  in  Ohio  an  aggregate 
crop  in  some  seasons,  like  1876,  reported  by  the  assessors  at  nearly  thirty 
million  bushels,  and  the  present  "even"  year<1878),  will  show  similar 
figures,  while  the  odd  years — 1875,  1877 — show  only  about  one-eighth  of 
that  amount,  and  the  coming  year  will  again  doubtless  be  one  of  almost 
general  failure.  In  the  plentiful  seasons  the  apple  crop  is  superabund- 
ant, so  that  no  demand  can  be  found  for  the  fruit,  or  if  portions  of  the 
crop  are  sold,  it  is  at  so  low  a  price  as  barely  to  pay  for  the  picking, 
packing,  and  marketing,  leaving  no  n^t  profit.  Then  in  the  scant  years 
the  majority  of  orchards  yield  so  little  fruit,  and  that  so  generally  wormy, 
that  no  profit  is  again  the  result. 

The  cause  of  this  evil  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  but  the  remedy 
or  means  ot  its  prevention  is  not  easy  to  discover  or  apply.  When  an 
orchard  has  come  into  full  bearing,  it  is  usual  to  omit  the  culture  of  the 
ground,  and  the  trees  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  simply  an 
occasional  thinning  of  the  branches,  called,  pruning.  A  favorable  season 
brings  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  and  this  with  the  summer  drouth  and  dimin- 
ished fertility  of  the  soil,  cause  such  exhaustion  of  the  trees  as  prevents 
the  possibility  of  their  bearing  much  if  any  fruit  the  next  season ;  but 
with  a  year  of  rest  and  recuperation,  they  are  ready  to  bear  a  full  crop 
again  the  alternate  year — and  so  the  unfortunate  process  goes  on,  until 
some  casualty,  like  the  destruction  of  the  blossoms  by  frosts,  interrupts 
it  for  a  season  or  two. 

In  the  seasons  of  excessive  crops,  the  trees  being  overtaxed,  of  course 
the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  is  deficient  in  size  and  flavor,  which  also 
contributes  to  its  dull  sale.  At  such  times  it  is  only  the  fruit  from  the 
younger  class  of  orchards,  which  have  not  yet  been  injured  by  over-bear- 
ing or  neglect  of  tillage,  that  is  saleable  in  the  markets.  In  some  parts 
of  our  State,  as  the  northwestern  section,  especially  on  the  rich  clayey 
soils  of  the  Maumee  district,  the  orchards  are  comparatively  young  and 
thrifty,  and  have  been  profitable  to  their  owners  on  account  of  their 
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bearing  fair  crops  every  year,  the  fruit  selling  at  extra  prices  in  the 
seasons  of  failure  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  So  also  in  most  townships 
elsewhere  there  will  be  found  one  or  more  young  orchards,  or  such  as 
have  been  well  cared  for,  that  yield  more  or  less  fruit  in  the  "ofif"  years. 
Were  it  not  for  these  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  the  statistics  of  the 
orchard  crops  of  the  State  would  show  even  greater  alternation  than 
they  have  done. 

So  great  is  the  magnitude  of  this  evil  that  it  is  incumbent  on  this 
Society  to  make  known  the  best  means  that  can  be  devised  to  lessen  or 
prevent  it.  Of  course  the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  is  to  adopt 
some  method  of  preventing  over-production,  such  as  thinning  off  the 
young  fruit  in  the  spring.  This  has  been  practiced  successfully  on  a 
small  scale,  and  is  useful  as  a  means  of  securing  a  family  supply  of  fruit 
qach  year.  Trees  can  be  made  to  produce  annual  crops  in  this  way  if 
kept  in  growing  condition.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopting  this 
method  in  orchard  practice  is  the  large  amount  of  labor  it  involves.  The 
next  suggestion  is  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  orchards,  or  to  top-dress  them 
with  manure,  ashes,  bone-dust,  lime,  etc.,  so  as  to  keep  the  trees  in  a 
growing  condition,  instead  of  letting  them  become  stunted  and  prema- 
turely old,,  as  is  the  common  practice.  And  lastly,  plant  more  new 
orchards  and  cut  down  the  old  ones  that  have  become  unprofitable,  as 
soon  as  the  jroung  ones  come  into  bearing. 

Mr.  Pinkham  said  there  was  some  difference  in  varieties  of  apples  in 
regard  to  excessive  and  alternate  bearing.  For  instance,  the  Bambo  is 
apt  to  overbear;  but  he  had  some  trees  of  it  that  have  borne  fair  crops, 
or  full  ones  almost  every  year  for  twenty  years,  the  soil  being  strong  and 
the  trees  kept  healthy  by  tillage. 

Mr.  Fetters  said  he  had  two  orchards ;  one  of  them  alternated  with  the 
other  in  their  seasons  of  bearing  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  till  three 
years  ago,  when  both  had  a  full  crop  together,  and  have  since  alternated 
alike.  Rambos  with  him  alternate  as  much  as  any.  He  thinks  we  can 
select  kinds  known  as  moderate  bearers  that  will  not  be  so  apt  to  fall 
into  this  habit.  He  has,  in  some  seasons  of  full  crops,  knocked  two- 
thirds  of  the  {xMit  off,  while  young,  from  a  few  trees,  with  a  pole,  and 
found  it  caused  a  partial  crop  the  next  year  ;  did  not  think  the  thrashing 
was  any  material  injury  to  the  trees.  Rome  Beauty  and  Kincaid  are 
good  varieties  for  annual  bearing. 

Mr.  Weltz  said  nurserymen  should  learn  what  varieties  are  moderate 
and  annual  bearers,  and  recommend  them  to  their  customers  in  pref- 
erence to  the  known  excessive  bearers. 

Mr.  Innis  spoke  of  an  orchard  near  Columbus  in  which  were  several 
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rows  of  sweet  apples  planted  for  stock,  atd  many  of  these  were  dying 
apparently  irom  over-bearing — Jersey  Sweet  the  worst. 

Some  discussion  on  storing  and  keeping  winter  apples,  merits  of  the 
Cope  fruit  house,  etc.,  did  not  elicit  anything  new. 

RULES  FOR  JUDGING  FRUITS. 

The  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  committees  in  awarding  prizes 
on  fruits  at  fairs  and  horticultural  exhibitions,  were  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  President  Warder,  and,  after  some  discussion  and  amendment, 
adopted  by  the  Society,  as  follows  : 

Having  had,  dnring  the  past  thirty  years,  freqnent  opportunity  for  seeing  awards 
made  upon  the  relative  valae  and  excellence  of  fruit«  sl^^wn  at  the  nnmerons  State, 
district,  county,  and  local  exhihitions,  the  need  for  some  standard  to  gnide  the  jndges 
in  the  proper  performance  of  their  delicate  and  ardnons  dnties  has  often  heen  painfuUy 
apparent. 

The  managers  and  directors  often  require  the  jndges  to  assign  reasons  for  the  awards 
they  may  render  or  withhold,  which  is  a  most  excellent  regulation,  but  one  which  is 
seldom  complied  with.  Indeed,  without  some  definite  plan  of  action,  and  without  some 
fixed  rules,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  render  such  compliance.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
make  this  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  and  systematize  the  work,  that 
this  paper  hfhs  been  submitted  for  discussion  and  approved  by  the  highest  horticultural 
authority  known  to  our  State. 

OENBRAL  RULES. 

1st.  In  all  cases  the  Judges  are  to  be  governed  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  schedule 
under  which  the  exhibiters  have  made  their  entries.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
fruit,  care  in  its  selection,  and  taste  displayed  in  its  arrangement  or  grouping,  each 
entry  being  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest ;  these  are  all  elements  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  should  receive  appropriate  consideration  by  the  committee. 

2d,  In  every  group,  whether  the  single  plates,  the  threes,  fives,  tens,  or  larger  collec- 
tions of  fruits,  there  should  never  be  more  than  one  plate  of  any  variety  in  any  one 
group.  Lists  of  the  names  of  varieties  exhibited  should  accompany  each  group,  and 
must  be  attached  to  the  entry  card,  and  have  a  corresponding  number  and  designation, 
with  or  without  exhibiter's  name,  according  to  the  rule. 

3d,  The  same  plaUs  of  fmit  can  not  compete  for  different  prizes,  except  in  the  grand 
collection  of  largest  display  (sweepstakes) ;  thongh  the  several  entries  for  the  best  ten, 
best  five,  or  other  numbers,  and  the  best  plate,  may  embrace  the  same  varieties,  but 
not  the  same  plates  of  specimens ;  in  eaeh  case  they  must  be  duplicates,  and  in  sweep- 
stakes they  will  count  for  a  single  variety. 

4th.  When  the  schedule  prescribes  the  number  of  each  kind,  usually  3  or  5,  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition,  the  exact  number  must  be  presented,  neither  more  nor  less. 

5th.  In  general  collections  of  fruit  by  individuals,  counties,  or  otherwise,  when  the 
several  species  of  fruits  are  specified  in  the  schedule,  they  must  aU  be  presented,  or  the 
collections  may  be  pa«>sed  by  the  committee. 

6th.  In  all  cases,  but  more  especially  in  the  display,  or  greatest  and  best  coUections, 
numher  of  varieties  is  the  prima  faoi$  test  of  superiority,  other  things  being  equal ;  but 
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qaality,  relative  valae,  their  perfect  oonditioD,  and  taetefal  appearance,  will  be  coosid- 
ered,  and  shonld  rank  thus  respectively : 

1.  Nnmber. 

2.  Qaality  or  valne. 

3.  Condition,  approaching  perfection. 

4.  Taste  in  the  display. 

To  illustrate :  on  a  scale  of  ten— 

RAKK. 

No.  1  may  have  100  plates— the  largest  collection 10 

Qaality :  some  inferior  varieties 5 

Condition  of  fmits  :  rather  poor • 5 

Taste  in  the  display 5 

Total 25 

No  2  may  have  90  plates— ranking 8 

Qaality:  superior  in  most — ranking 8 

Condition  of  fruit:  perfect— ranking 10 

Taste  in  the  arrangement :  good— ranking 9 

Total 35 

No.  2  would,  in  this  case,  take  the  premium. 

In  the  case  of  single  plates  of  the  several  kinds  named,  or  in  a  oompetition  for  the 
best  plate  or  basket  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  we  may  consider  condition,  form,  size,  color, 
and  texture,  with  flavor. 

On  the  same  scale  we  may  have  two  entries  to  decide,  thus : 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Condition 

Form 

8i£e  

Color 

Texture  and  flavor 


Totals. 


Perfect  10 

Abnormal 8 

Overgrown   8 

Perfect  10 

Superior 10 


46 


Stem  lost  8 

Perfect 10 

Uneven 6 

Too  pale 6 

Insipid  5 

a5 


This  scaling  might  be  used  in  deciding  between  any  number  of  single  plates  of  desig- 
nated varieties,  competing  with  one  another,  for  the  best  plate  of  any  kind,  or  for  the 
basket  premium,  with  assortment  or  single  variety  according  to  the  words  of  the 
schedule. 

BPBCIAL  RULES. 

The  Judges  should  have  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection,  in  all  cases,  made  up  of  the 
following  particulars : 

1st.  The  omdilion  and  general  appearance  of  the  fruit,  which  should  be  in  its  natural 
state,  not  rubbed  nor  polishe<l,  nor  specked,  bruised,  wormy,  nor  eroded ;  with  all  its 
parts,  stem  and  calyx* segments,  well  preserved ;  not  wilted  nor  shriveled ;  clean. 

2d.  The  sige,  in  Apples  and  Pears  particularly,  should  be  average,  and  neither  over- 
grown nor  small ;  the  specimens  should  be  even  in  size. 

3d.    The  form  should  be  regular  or  normal  to  the  variety,  and  the  lot  even. 
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4th.  The  color  and  fMrking$j  or  the  surfacOf  to  be  in  character— not  blotched  nor 
scabby. 

5th.  When  comparing  different  rarieties,  and  even  the  same  kind,  growu  on  different 
soils,  the  textvre  and  flavor  are  Important  elements  in  coming  to  a  deoision-^S  points. 

In  the  class  Peaches,  PlnmA,  etc.,  the  Important  elements  ate  «ile,  fofnif  color ,  flavor , 
and  condition — 5  points* 

In  Orapes  we  mnst  consider  and  compare  the  form  and  Hu  of  the  Jmnchea,  the  site  of 
the  berrieSf  their  color,  ripene$$f  and  flavor  and  condiHon^b  points. 

In  Currants  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  perfection  and  »iae  of  the  hunches  j  and  of  the 
herrie$f  their  flavor  and  condition — 3  points. 

In  Gooseberries  We  shall  look  to  the  shte,  color,  flavor,  and  oonditi4m  of  the  frnit—4 
points. 

In  Judging  Cherries,  we  have  as  onr  guide  the  «Ue  and  form^  the  color,  flavor,  and  con- 
dition—4  points. 

In  judging  Strawberries,  we  shall  compare  the  aige  and  form,  color,  flavor,  flrmness,  and 
condition-^b  points.    They  should  be  shown  with  stem  and  calyx. 

Raspberries  may  be  shown  with  or  without  the  calyx.  In  this  fruit  we  shall  have  to 
judge  of  the  «iie,  color,  flavor,  and  condition— 4  points.  Blackcaps  must  have  sife,  color^ 
flavor,  and  condition— A  points. 

Blackberries  mnst  be  tested  according  as  they  present  sine,  color  and  form^  flavor  and 
texturCf  and  cbndition — 4  points. 

In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  have  a  convenient  scale  of  comparison,  for  which  the  number 
ten  is  found  to  be  easily  managed.  The  highest  figure  denotes  perfection  for  the  variety^ 
and  five  is  mediocre  j  below  that  is  condemnatory.  The  total  of  the  niarks  should  ex'^ 
ceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  possible  number,  or  the  entry  mnst  be  passed  as  unworthy  of 
award. 

ON  THE  EMBELLISHMENT  OP  SCHOOL-HOUSE  GROUNDS. 

Leo  Weltz,  of  Wilmington,  read  the  following  brief  eseay  on  the  hor- 
ticultural decoration  of  school  and  college  grounds.  (Readers  will  make 
allowance  for  the  writer^s  lack  of  familiarity  with  our  language) : 

School'houses  and  colleges  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
scholars  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Much  money  is  ex- 
pended in  their  erection,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  all  modern  improve- 
ments in  making  the  buildings  convenient  and  of  imposing  appearance* 
We  are  all  proud  of  these  structures  ;  but  how  often  do  we  see  buildings 
that  have  cost  say  $20,000  to  $40,000,  and  quite  good  of  themselves,  with 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  shade  trees  on  the  grounds,  and  not  even  a  good 
roadway  leading  to  their  entrance ;  no  variety  of  trees  or  shrubs  or  flow- 
ers to  attract  the  young  mind  to  other  branches  of  study  than  are  em- 
braced in  their  regular  course,  although  botany  and  the  principles  of 
horticulture  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  our  schools. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  that  a  taste  for  horticulture  is  not  systematically 
inculcated  among  our  children  and  young  people.  A  love  of  nature,  a 
taste  for  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  is  a  source  of  happiness  to  every  en- 
lightened mind,  and  a  tribute  which  every  tender  heart  pays  to  nature. 
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In  laying  out  andl  planting  pchool  grounds,  space  should  be  allowed  for 
separate  play-grounds  for  boys  and  girls,  as  many  of  the  sports  of  one 
sex  are  unsuitable  for  the  other.  Apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises 
may  be  furnished  for  the  boys,  and  croquet,  or  the  like,  for  the  girls. 
But  while  providing  for  physical  exercise,  the  mental  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. An  arboretum,  if  only  on  a  small  scale,  would  be  highly  useful 
and  interesting,  along  with  a  plantarium  or  botanic  garden,  where  the 
pupils  could  see  and  learn  the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  various 
trees  and  plants,  at  least  those  indigenous  to  our  own  State,  and  after- 
wards this  can  be  extended  gradually  so  as  to  embrace  those  of  other 
States  and  countries*  The  object-lessons  thus  taught  would  be  fixed  in 
the  mind  better  than  if  learned  from  books,  and  the  foundation  laid  for 
further  acquirements  in  the  same  direction,  and,  above  all,  a  love  for  the 
objects  of  nature,  which  is  a  great  point  gained. 

Parents  should  see  to  this  work,  and  foster  at  home,  by  their  own  ex- 
ample, a  taste  for  trees,  plants,  and  flowers;  a  love  of  nature's  work,  of 
gardening  and  floriculture;  thus  affording  delightful  employment  for 
leisure  hours  which  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  places  and  amusements 
that  are  hurtful. 

The  roadway  leading  to  the  school-house  should  be  wide  and  smooth, 
either  paved  or  nicely  graveled,  so  that  none  will  be  tempted  to  leave  it, 
and  walk  on  the  grass.  Then  a  well-graded  and  nicely  sodded  field, 
kept  well  mowed  in  summer,  will  be  of  itself  quite  an  ornament.  In 
choosing  trees  for  the  play -grounds,  the  most  hardy  sorts  should  be  select- 
ed, the  arboretum  being  separate.  The  elm  is  one  of  the  most  suitable 
trees;  its  graceful  form  and  tall  but  pendant  branches  admirably  fitting 
it  for  such  places,  and  the  tramping  of  the  soil  about  its  roots  does  not 
much  affect  it.  The  swamp  or  soft  maple  is  also  a  good  tree  for  school  yards 
and  play-grounds.  It  grows  readily,  and  is  not  easily  injured  by  tread- 
ing, etc.  The  English  horse  chestnut  is  also  desirable  for  variety,  though 
the  tree  is  of  slower  growth.  It  forms  a  beautiful  round  head,  and  the 
leaves  appear  earlier  and  hold  on  later  than  most  others.  The  blossoms 
are  also  quite  showy,  and.  the  nuts  afford  sport  for  children.  The  abele 
or  silver  poplar  should  also  be  included  for  the  beauty  of  its  silvery  foli- 
age in  contrast  with  other  trees.  It  does  not  cause  trouble  from  sprout- 
ing where  the  ground  is  kept  firm  and  the  grass  frequently  mown.  The 
sugar  maple,  with  its  rich  dark  foliage,  contrast  finely  with  the  abele, 
and  is  of  itself  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  trees.  The  rich  coloring  of 
its  foliage  in  autumn  is  a  special  commendation,  and  gives  it  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  The  Norway  maple,  where  it  can  be  had,  is  also 
desirable  for  its  fine  form  and  dense  foliage.     Then  there  is  the  catalpa. 
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with  its  beautiful  flowers  and  broad  leaves;  also,  the  scarlet  oak  and  sev- 
eral species  of  ash,  all  desirable  to  make  up  variety  where  grounds  are 
spacious. 

And  to  enliven  the  dreary  winter  season,  we  must  have  some  evergreen 
trees.  Groups  of  these  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  grounds  will 
also  serve  as  wind  breaks  in  the  cold  season.  The  Norway  spruce  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  all  our  evergreen  trees  for  general  planting.  Then  the 
balsam  fir,  with  its  pleasant  odors,  the  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines,  and 
especially  our  native  hemlock,  are  all  desirable.  They  are  plenty  and 
cheap  at  most  of  the  nurseries,  and  bear  transplanting  quite  well.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  planting  such  trees  as  can  be  most  easily  and 
cheaply  procured,  of  suitable  kinds,  adding  others  after  a  while.  So  in 
commencing  an  arboretum,  none  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  vicinity 
or  county  need  to  be  planted  at  the  first,  then  beds  of  the  native  flowers 
and  the  plants  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts.  These  should  all  be  dis- 
tinctly labeled,  and  kept  in  good  order.  Rock  work  may  also  be  added, 
if  done  with  skill,  including  specimens  of  native  ores,  minerals,  and 
shells. 

Lessons  in  natural  science,  thus  taught  at  the  schools,  can  not  fail  to 
improve  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pupils,  and  the  efiects  will  be  mani- 
fested at  their  homes  and  throughout  their  lives.  We  see  it  now,  in  many 
families,  in  the  general  love  of  the  children  for  flowers  and  ferns,  and 
autumn  leaves,  curious  stones,  shells,  etc.,  and  the  increased  taste  of 
young  people  for  decorating  their  homes.  This  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
desire  for  higher  intellectual  culture  and  general  accomplishments. 

In  this  light,  also,  we  can  see  and  appreciate  the  educational  influence 
of  our  noble  institution,  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  afiecting  so 
many  of  our  towns  and  cities.  See,  too,  what  fine  examples  have  been 
set  in  places  like  Circleville,  Lancaster,  Wilmington,  Athens,  London, 
Ravenna,  and  others,  where  the  school  grounds  have  been  embellished 
somewhat  in  the  manner  here  suggested. 

The  kindergarten  is  designed  for  children  of  between  three  and  six 
years  of  age.     Its  purpose  is  briefly  set  forth  by  its  advocates  thus: 

"  To  take  the  oversight  of  children  before  they  are  old  enough  for  school  life,  and  ex- 
ert an  influence  over  the  whole  being  corresponding  with  its  nature  ;  to  strengthen  the 
bodily  powers,  to  exercise  the  senses,  to  employ  the  awakening  mind,  to  make  the  child 
thoughtfully  acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man,  to  guide  the  heart  and 
floul  in  the  right  direction. 

"  Its  aim  in,  also,  p  irtly  to  relieve  parents  of  small  means  from  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren during  part  of  the  day,  and  during  that  time  to  train  them  properly  ;  and,  finally, 
it  is  to  prepare  the  children  for  school,  to  fit  them  to  learn  more  readily,  and  to  sow  the 
seeds  that  will  produce  men  and  women  of  sound  minds  in  soond  bodies.    The  teaching 
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Is  not  from  books,  but  with  toys  and  other  familiar  objects,  and  a  garden  in  which  to 
exercise  the  natural  taste  for  flowers,  and  learn  not  only  to  Idre  bnt  to  cultivate  plants.** 

Here,  then,  is  the  germ  from  which  will  Spring  the  better  education, 
with  the  love  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  love  of  work.  Let  us  plant 
more  trees  and  flowers  around  our  homes,  and  let  every  school  yard  be 
made  a  park  for  education  as  well  as  recreation  and  admiration. 

SECOND  EVENING  SESSION.  ' 

ELECTION  Of  OrriCBBS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year,  reported  that  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  recom- 
mend  any  change  in  the  present  board,  notwithstanding  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  worthy  President.  They  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Pent- 
land  wished  to  be  excused  from  service  as  member  of  the  ad  interim  com- 
mittee, hence  they  recommend  the  appointment  of  Geo.  T.  Trowbridge, 
of  Hamilton  county,  in  his  place.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged.  President  Warder  then  asked  the  meeting  to  disre- 
gard the  report  and  make  open  nominations  before  voting,  but  no  one 
was  willing  to  do  so,  and  on  motion,  the  old  officers  were  re-elected,  only 
putting  Mr.  Trowbridge  in  place  of  Mr.  Pentland — see  names  and  address 
on  p.  2,  and  at  the  head  of  list  of  members  at  the  close  of  this  report. 
President  Warder  tendered  acknowledgments  in  behalf  of  all  the  board. 

The  following  address,  by  C.  W.  Pinkham,  of  Loveland,  afforded  some 
merriment  as  well  as  good  sober  sentiments,  especially  as  rea^  by  its 
author,  with  his  old-style  dry  humor. 

THE  CIVILIZING  INFLUENCES  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

BT  0.  W.  PINKHAM. 

Mr,  Preeidentf  Ladies  and  Gmtlemfn : 

When  I  received  a  note  from  our  worthy  Preeideut  inviting  me  to  famish  a  paper  iot 
this  occasion,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  my  own  subject,  I  was  mnch  sorprised,  and 
attribated  his  note  to  his  great  ignorance.  I  did  not  qaestion  his  superior  knowledge 
upon  pomology,  floriculture,  forestry,  entomology,  and  many  other  subjects,  but  I  did 
question  his  knowledge  of  any  lability  in  me  to  prepare  a  paper  that  would  interest  this 
meeting.  While  considering  what  to  do,  his  very  flattering  note  aroused  in  me  a  senti- 
ment,  not  uncommon  in  many  others^  viz.,  self-confidence,  or  self-conceit.  I  accordingly 
accepted  his  invitation,  informing  him  I  would  select  for  my  subject  ''The  Civilizing 
Influences  of  Horticulture.'^  I  had  long  been  partii^l  to  this  theme,  and  thought  I  could 
write  a  pretty  good  article  on  it. 

Occupied  at  the  time  in  other  matters,  I  deferred  my  task  for  a  fe^  days,  and  in  the 
meantime  hammered  my  brains  for  facts,  and  amplifications,  and  logic,  and  poetry,  and 
sentiment,  but  when  I  sat  down  to  write,  alas  I  nearly  all  my  few  ideas  had  vanished, 
and  I  found  my  brain  as  sterile  as  Zahara,  and,  worse  than  aU,  my  self-conceit  suddenly 
departed)  went  **  where  the  woodbine  twineth.*' 
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I  was  in  a  dilemma,  and  concluded  to  give  it  np  and  send  word  that  sickness  had 
caused  my  failure,  but  the  recollection  that  when  a  little  boy  I  owned  a  little  hatchet, 
deterred  me  from  the  falsehood.  I  then  resolved  to  go  it  blind,  and  in  the  ovent  that 
my  article  ehould  prove  a  bore,  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  our  president;  and 
should  he  ask  your  pardon  for  this  mistake,  I  trust  you  will  grant  it,  as  I  shall,  for  I 
think  he  makes  an  excellent  president,  and  hope  his  shadow  may  continue  to  be  seen, 
for  lo !  these  many  years  to  come. 

In  order  to  show  some  of  the  civilizing  inflnences  of  horticulture,  aUow  me  the  privi- 
lege, which  is  so  frequently  taken  by  others,  of  going  back  to  that  celebrated  old  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  (This  beautiful  old  garden  is  a  great  thinp,  you  know,  for  a  theme.)  Sacred 
history  informs  ns  that,  when  God  created  man  He  placed  him  in  a  garden  which  he  pro- 
pared  for  him.  I  presume  we  all  have  similar  ideas  of  what  a  garden  is,  or  should  be — 
a  small  piece  of  land,  very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  and  generally  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  vegetables,  fraits,  and  flowers. 

A  detailed  list  of  the  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers  in  this  Garden  of 
Eden  is  not  given  us;  but  such  is  the  general  statement  narrated,  as  warrants  the  in- 
ference that  fruit  and  flowers  were  prominent  features  of  its  use  and  beauty.  Its  veg- 
etable productions  appear  to  have  been  amply  and  entirely  sufficient  for  man's  suste- 
nance so  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  remain  there.  He  was  directed  to  dress  and  to  keep 
the  garden,  and  was  told  that  its  productions  should  serve  him  for  food.  We  are  no 
where  told  that  it  was  to  serve  him  with  animal  food. 

Milton,  the  great  poet  commentator  of  that  part  of  the  Bible  comprised  in  the  first 

three  chapters  of  Genesis,  intensifies  our  imagination  of  the  scene  in  Eden  by  desciibing 

it  in  his  beautiful  and  sublime  language. 

He  says — 

'^  In  this  pleasant  soil 

His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordained ; 

Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  to  grow 

All  trees  of  noblest  kind,  fur  sight,  smell,  taste; 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life 

High,  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold." 
Again— 

'*Thus  was  this  place 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 
Groves  where  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 
Others  whose  fruit;  burnished  with  golden  rind 
Hung  amiable        *        *        *        #        • 
*        *        *        And  of  delicious  taste. 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed ; 
Or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flowers  of  all  hues,  and  without  thorn  the  rose." 
And  again  when  the  angel  rehearses  the  details  of  creation  to  Adam— 
"  He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove, 
This  garden  planted  with  the  trees  of  God, 
Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste : 
And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fruit  for  fdod 
Gave  thee;  all  sorts  are  here  that  the  earth  yields 
Variety  without  end." 
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We  see  from  this  that  hortionltare  was  the  first  iodustry  of  man,  and  that  Adam  and 
£ye  were  the  first  horticultorists ;  also  that  they  formed  the  first  hortioaltnral  society. 
It  was  a  small  one,  'tis  tme,  consisting  of  only  a  president  and  vice  president,  the  latter 
a  lady  of  a  first  family,  but  it  was  harmonious ;  no  wrangling  abont  the  appropriation 
of  the  funds ;  no  dissatisfaction  at  the  awards  of  premiums;  no  delinquents  in  member- 
ship fees ;  no  dispute  about  the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  They  were  highly  civilized,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  occupation  they  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  innocence  and  happi- 
Beas.  Had  this  employment  been  antagonistic  to  civilization  they  could  not  have  been 
thns  amiable  and  happy.  But,  alas  I  they  fell.  We  are  told  that  their  fall  was  the  con- 
sequence of  eating  fruit;  but  it  was  forbidden  fruit.  It  is  playfully  said  that  this  fruit 
was  the  apple.  This  I  positively  deny,  and  call  for  proof.  No  man  or  woman  before  or 
nnoe  the  fall,  who  possessed  the  health  and  vigor  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden,  ever  com- 
mitted the  least  sin  in  eating,  when  fully  ripe,  a  Golden  Russet  apple,  a  Seckel  pear,  an 
old  Mixon  peach,  a  Delaware  or  Concord  grape,  a  Forest  Rose  or  Charles  Downing 
strawberry,  a  Gregg  raspberry,  or  a  Kittatinny  blackberry,  unless  they  stole  them.  I 
elaim  an  equal  right  with  others  to  my  own  opinion  about  the  matter,  and  if  I  should 
efifer  my  conjecture  as  to  what  our  first  parents  eat  that  caused  their  downfall,  if  eating 
did  it,  it  was  eating  a  piece  of  salt  porkf  prepared  by  Satan  in  the  most  beautiful  form 
and  tempting  flavor;  for  I  think  of  all  the  animals  that  God  created  there  is  not  one 
kito  which  He  has  permitted  so  much  of  Satan  to  enter  as  the  hog. 

After  man  was  driven  from  Eden  and  his  descendants  scattered  over  the  earth,  they 
evidently  became  flesh-eating,  ignored  horticulture,  and  hence  became  savage  or  bar- 
barous. They  became  so  wicked  that  God  drowned  all  but  eight  persons,  whom  He  pre- 
served to  replenish  the  earth  with  a  better  race. 

After  the  flood,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  became  dry  enough  to  work,  the  head  of 
this  little  family  commenced  the  business  of  horticulture.  He  planted  a  vineyard. 
What  varieties  of  the  grape  he  planted  is  not  stated.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  he 
cultivated  the  Catawba,  the  Concord,  the  Martha,  or  any  of  the  Rogers'  Hybrids.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  the  Scuppernong.  I  am  sorry  to  be  forced  to  admit  that  one  of 
the  results  of  this  fruit  culture  was  very  disreputable  to  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  three  branches  of  this  family  separated,  and  their  descendants  peopled  again  the 
earth.  History  confines  itself  closely  to  one  branch  only — that  from  which  the  Jews  de- 
scended— and  the  whole  history  of  that  peculiar  people  is  largely  a  narrative  of  their 
wars  and  contentions  with  surrounding  nations  and  tribes.  Their  food  beino:  largely  the 
flesh  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  very  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  hor- 
ticulture. 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  glimpses  that  sacred  history  gives 
us  ot  the  heathen  nations  show  them  to  have  been  warlike  and  barbarous — a  condition 
of  man  always  antagonistic  to  the  peaceful  and  {esthetic  culture  of  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers ;  and  I  think  we  shall  flnd  that  in  proportion  as  man  has  given  his  practical  at- 
tention to  horticulture,  in  that  i)roportion  has  his  refinement  and  intelligence  advanced. 
As  Greece  and  Rome  progressed  from  their  early  barbaric  state  to  that  of  their  great- 
est civilization  and  refinement,  their  taste  for  horticulture  and  agriculture  improved  and 
kept  pace  with  that  progress ;  and  many  of  tbeir  best  educated  men,  and  men  in  high 
public  stations,  were  pleased  and  proud  to  engage  in  the  still  more  humanizing  occupa- 
tion of  tilling  the  farm  or  cultivating  the  garden. 

So  highly  did  they  esteem  agriculture,  floriculture,  and  fruit  culture,  that  their  my- 
thology gave  to  each  a  deity  to  preside  over  it ;  and  to  add  a  greater  and  moro  refined 
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charm  to  these  deities,  they  gave  to  each  the  female  fonn,  and  named  them  Ceres,  Flora, 
and  Pomona. 

Ceres  was  to  preside  over  the  grains,  Flora  to  govern  the  flowers  and  ornamental 
plants,  and  Pomona  to  preside  over  fmits. 

Ceres  appears  to  be  the  substantial  matron  and  honsewife.  She  attends  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  golden  grain,  and  sees  that  the  honsehold  is  supplied  with  her  well-made, 
nntriiious,  and  properly  baked  loaves. 

Flora  is  the  beantifol  maiden,  whose  occnpation  and  delight  is  to  ornament  the  prem- 
ises and  please  the  sight,  displaying,  wherever  she  goes,  her  innumerable  varieties  of 
flowers  and  buds  and  leaves  of  all  colors,  hues,  tones,  and  tints,  defyiug  the  most  ekillfol 
artist  to  imitate  them,  and  combining  and  arranging  them  in  the  most  tasteful  and 
pleasing  order.    She  is  the  most  merry  and  laughing  deity  of  the  trio. 

Next  comes  Pomona,  not  quite  so  sedate  as  Ceres,  and  less  laughing  than  Flora,  bnt 
with  a  sweet  and  confident  smile,  conscious  of  her  attractions  and  her  worth.  She  is  a 
strong  rival  of  her  sisters,  for  she  combines  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  one  with  a 
more  exquisite  pleasure  of  taste  of  the  other.  She  presents  her  cornucopia,  and  her 
beautiful  and  luscious  fruits  poured  out  in  bountiful  measure,  inviting  you  to  partake 
and  enjoy,  without  sin  and  without  remorse.  He  who  courts  and  wins  the  smiles  and 
favors  of  these  goddesses,  especially  the  latter  two,  can  not  but  feel  conscious  of  an 
elevation  and  refinement  of  sentiment  which  all  the  influences  of  Mars,  and  Mammon, 
and  Bacchus  are  powerless  to  exert.  Let  us  keep  these  female  deities  in  view,  and  see 
what  their  influence  has  been  and  is  in  modern  times. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  a  truth  which  all  will  recognize,  that  association  exerts  a  very  great 
influence  in  forming  and  moulding  human  character.  A  perception  of  this  truth  has 
called  forth  these  old  maxims:  ''Tell  me  who  are  your  associates,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
what  you  are  " ;  "A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps" ;  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together";  and  so  on.  Let  us  observe,  then,  and  ascertain  in  whose  company  these  two 
beautiful  maidens,  presiding  over  fruits  and  flowers,  may  be  found. 

If  we  visit  the  lands  and  the  homes  of  the  Indian — the  North  American  savage — ^the 
"noble  red  man  of  the  forest"  (Heaven  save  the  nobility !)— our  search  will  be  in  vain; 
we  shall  And  Mars  and  Molock,  but  in  such  society  Flora  and  Pomona  have  never  been 
found. 

Nor  will  they  have  been  found  to  dwell  with  the  early  white  adventurers  and  pioneers 
of  this  country,  for  thoDgh  less  savage  than  the  aborigines,  yet  their  cont:<ct  with  them, 
and  their  association  with  the  wlldness  of  the  rocks,  and  forests,  and  beasts,  rendered 
them  rude  and  warlike. 

Neither  need  we  look  for  them  about  many  of  the  log-cabins  of  the  "backwoods"  or 
the  frontiers,  for  the  gun  hung  on  wooden  pins  over  the  six-foot  fire-place,  the  fishing- 
pole  set  lip  against  the  "cat  and  clay"  chimney  outside,  the  half  dozen  lean  and  hungry 
dogs,  and  the  "corn-dodger''  and  rusty  bacon  are  not  the  society  they  choose. 

Occasionally  a  foot-print  or  two  of  Flora  may  be  seen  in  a  straggling,  old-fashioned 
rose-bush,  or  a  stalk  or  two  of  hollyhock,  as  if  she  had  left  her  card  inviting  the  inmates 
to  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  her. 

They  also  are  not  inclined  to  be  congenial  visitors  at  the  dwellings  of  those  who  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  especially  those  who  offer  the  hog  in  sacrifice.  In  fine, 
the  savage  and  barbarons,  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  the  ignorant  and  superstitions,  and 
the  sordid  and  selfish  are  not  the  company  they  generally  select. 

To  find  them,  yon  must  go  where  their  society  is  appreciated  and  courted;  where  their 
divine  inflnenoes  are  felt,  and  which  incite  to  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
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nature's  God ;  where  their  smiles  give  sanshim*  to  the  heart;  where  their  rewards  iocite 
to  industry  with  plea^sing  alacrify;  wbeie  hoalth  to  t!ie  body,  pU-:iHure  to  tlie  serse,  and 
elevation  to  the  soul  are  the  ble.'^sings  they  bestow  Ufioii  their  Iriends  and  votaries. 

Whatever  tends  to  enlarge  and  intenaify  onr  views  and  o^ncoptions  of  tho  Dt;iry,  ad- 
vances cfur  civilization.  What  I  undotst:;nd  by  t!ie  word  "civilization,"'  is  llu^  reclama- 
tion of  man  from  a  sj.vage,  barbarous,  ignor.i  \t,  and  warlike  condition,  to  oi:e  of  en- 
lightenment, refiuemenr,  peacefuluess,  jusr.ice,  iwa]  lusievt.l-^r'ce. 

Now  the  culture  of  fruits  and  dowers  enlighrenj^,  o.^muso  it  tiec«*s>.:rily  leads  :o  ii;ves- 
tigation  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  operations  ->(  N.ttiiro  in  tbi-  ^'crmiuatiou,  dcve!- 
opraei»t,  growth,  and  fruition  of  trees  and  plants,  and  ii'>truots  ii:to  h->wniany  thinisand 
varied  paths  she  allows  tlu)  bkill  of  man  to  tVirert  her,  y^  t  '.ovt-r  pt-nnitting  him  to  cause 
her  to  vlclate  a  binglo  fundanu'Ltal  law  to  which  <<l:<i  :m  co  li/.f^d.  It  involves  the  t'tudy, 
more  or  less,  ot  the  science  of  b- tauy— a  scifuct'  so  i:<ttnpehensive,  that  the  study  of  a 
lifetime  will  scarcely  nuisier  it.  if  nllncs.  Wno  can  witness  the  display  thar  N  ituro 
makes— either  in  her  untrained  wi;dTu»ss,  or  under  mni's  i:ltol!ig^in^  gaidunct' — :.f  f.  aits, 
and  dowers,  and  plants,  and  not  ftel  a  purity  mid  'devaiion  of  soul  irj«  xpre-siblo  in 
"words?  Were  anger,  malice,  pr(tfanity,  or  v.d<;ariry ''wer  known  to  be  excited  by  a 
fine  Horal  or  pomological  display  f  No,  for  w(»nj.ni  i^»  tliere  to  add  to  the  iovelituss  and 
harmony  of  the  scene,  and  her  presence  is  an  etticient  bentinel  against  the  intrusion  of 
all  that  is  low  and  discordant.    A  goddess  presidt^s. 

It  is  peaceful.  lie  that  bestows  intelligent  and  ztalnus  labor  upon  horticulture,  is 
generally  at  peace  with  God  and  man.  The  only  wurfaro  ho  wages  is  against  noxious 
weeds.  So  long  as  be  offers  no  violence  to  Nature,  but  complies  with  her  known  laws, 
she  always  meets  him  more  than  half  way,  with  smiles  antl  blessings.  She  never 
oppofles  him,  as  an  enemy,  with  swoid,  and  spear,  and  fagg  »r,  anil  the  din  of  discordant 
antagonism,  but  she  accompanies  him  as  a  friend,  and  it  sometimes  abut-cd  through  his 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  she  forgives  him  "seventy  tinu-s  i'e\e!i,"and  never  forsakes 
him. 

Horticulture  teaches  benevolence.  Benevolence  is,  concisely,  a  di.sposition  to  do  good 
toothers.  The  horticul  urist  is  conscious  of  the  legitimacy  aid  nsefulQ^s.^  of  his  em- 
ployment. IIo  feels  no  sting  of  conscience — no  compunctionh — that  the  products  of  his 
industry  are  injurious  to  mankind.  His  businej^s  involves  i.o  doubtful  morality;  he 
knows  that  he  is  furnishing  nntrition  for  and  health  to  the  holly,  affording  pleasure  to 
the  taste  and  delight  to  the  eye;  that  he  is  cultivating,  in  himself  and  other.'^,  a  ta^te 
and  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature;  that  he  is  aiding  in  nliuii^g  and  elevating  the 
soul  to  a  higher  and  more  just  and  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
In  proportion  as  ho  feels  that  he  is  doing  good  to  others,  in  th.-tt  proportion  ne  his  feel- 
ings of  benevolence  cultivated,  for  it  is  a  truism,  1  believe,  that  doing  bcnetiis  toothers 
generates  love  for  them,  while  doing  them  evil  engenders  hatred. 

It  is  a  principle  of  light  (one  which  pomologists  and  florists  well  understand  in  mak- 
ing their  exhibitions),  that  when  two  objects  of  opposite  or  contrasting  colors  are 
placed  side  by  side,  the  colors  of  both  are  intensified  to  the  sight  by  t  e  association. 
Thnswhen  blue  and  orange  are  clofeely  associated,  they  both  appear  more  intense  in 
color  than  when  viewed  separated;  so  of  black  with  white,  yellow  with  vi(det-red,  etc. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  principle  is  the  idea  of  comparison.  The  siz**,  form, 
weight,  density,  and  all  properties  belonging  to  matter,  are  measured  or  estimated  by 
a  comparison  with  some  others  of  known  and  established  standard.  Tkis  jirinciple  of 
contrast,  and  of  comparison,  also  holds  good  in  the  moral,  intellectnal,  and  social 
world. 
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Let  U9  app\v  these  priucip]«'8  by  placing  a  highly  cultivated  and  beautiful  Hower- 
gardeu  by  the  sitloof  a  filthy  r<)fi<liti<ined  ho^-pcr) ;  the  contrast  is  conspicnous,  and 
comparison  naturally  f'^Uows ;  but  which  will  be  most  admired  and  enjoyed  by  the 
refined  and  civilized  mind  ?  Place  the  fru:r-gar(!en  or  orchard,  whose  trees  are  bending 
under  tlio  luscions  and  variej^Ated  gifts  of  Pomona,  by  the  side  of  the  brawling  grog- 
gery  or  cock-pit.  Would  it  require  any  very  j;;reat  sa^jacity  to  estimate  the  characters 
of  the  respective  vis'tos  to  each  plae<;  f 

Two  path's  s'.'it  froai  tlio  .n.ii.i'.i  point,  but  diverging,  one  leild^  to  the  temples  of  Flora 
and  Por.iona,  the  oth'rto  tlio  pri/.e  rinj^,  the  gambling  h^ll,  or  the  race  course,  is  it  diffi- 
cnlt  to  discover  the  contrast  in  the  characters  of  the  travelers  in  each  path?  Who  are 
they  that  are  seen  to  visir.  and  t.ihe  mobt  agreeable  interest  ifj,  the  lloral  balls  of  onr 
State  and  county  fairs  ?  And  who  are  they  that  take  nast  interest  in  visiting  the  hog- 
pcjis  and  the  trotting  coni.se  T 

I  hav<j  no  disrtspeet  for  the  hcg  raisers,  but  if  any  are  here  to  day,  1  ask  of  them  the 
liberty  to  say  that  I  iaVi  ]tleasnre  in  the  holy  disi^nst  which  I  leel  for  the  hog.  Our 
Savior  stnt  an  evil  spirit  into  him  nn>re  than  ei«;hteen  Imndied  years  ago,  and  I  can 
not  discover  that  it  has  ever  left,  him  for  a  moment  since. 

These  contriists,  favonihle  to  horticulture,  I  nii^ht  mnlliply,  but  entmgh,  1  trust,  have 
been  stated  to  snggest  many  otlurs  which  yt.u  c;in  vrA\  to  mind  f«T  yrurselves. 

A  little  observation  and  r^ilfNtion  on  the  part  of  horticulturists  upoq  the  rt  fining  infia- 
ence  which  lh(^ir  calJin;;  e^e^J^,  hoth  upon  tluni^elves  and  otheis,  should  encourage 
them  to  e  ^litinuo  their  labors  with  added  zeal,  ami  to  A  el  a'^'^nrcil  thnt  their  ell' jrts  will 
elicit  the  s'tiiles  of  Heaven,  and  bo  reward*  d  wiih  success.  Natnio  is  annually  discover- 
ing to  us  new  ar>d  improved  varieties  of  frnits  and  llo-^ers,  in  a'i-,vver  to  cur  investiga- 
tions and  reftCaridies.  and  He  who,  by  His  skill  and  labor,  calls  forth  these  added  gifts  of 
natnre,  may  justly  ciai;n  to  b.?  a  ]>ublie  benefactor. 

I  would  rather  be  t.tM  ri;ui:ta;()r  of  a  sapeiic^r  vaiiety  of  any  of  the  sta'ulard  and 
popular  frnits,  than  to  have  been  tlie  victor  of  the  greatest  battlo  that  liistory  records. 
Then  })ur.>>iie  this  a'sthelic,  b<  ii.^volent,  aiul  civilizii.g  inrlustry,  for  you  may  rely  upon  it 
that  its  *'  ways  are  ways  of  pl'-'asintne??,  atid  a'l  its  paths  are  peaei-." 

The  following  o-?ay  was  b(^autifully  read  by  Miss  Carrie  Brown,  of 
Dayton,  a  valued  Oienib^^r  of  tlie  Montgomery  Society: 

ore  WTIVE  CLIMBIXC;  PLAN  IS. 

DY    MISS   CAKHIK  imOWX. 

It  is  not  ray  i-urposi^  to  present  a  paper  that  shall  be  exhaustive  of  this  suhj  'ct,  nor 
do  I  expet  t  t.>  otier  much  that  will  be  new  to  th  so  who  have  paid  nny  attention  to  the 
beauties  that  nature  has  given  us  in  tbe  form  of  vif;es;  but  will  oiily  mention  a  few, 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  have  attracted  my  own  notice.  And  it  is  to  the  vines  of 
onr  own  Miami  Valley  I  shall  coriline  niy.^elf  partieularly,  only  nf.-riii'g  to  these  of 
other  localities  by  waj  of  showirg  what  can  be  done  with  them  here. 

Chief  among  tho  climln^rs  of  onr  fortsts  is  the  Vitafia?  family.  Of  these,  the  Vitis 
proper,  or  grapes,  farnish.u  l\)r  centuries  tlieir  frnits  in  their  ofi^'inal  forms  to  tho  abo- 
rigines of  our  land,  and  thiongh  tin;  course  of  improved  cultivaton  give  to  this  ago  the 
Isabella,  Concord,  Catawba,  and  other  varieties  of  fine  grapes.  The  fruit  of  some  of 
the  species  is  in  its  primitive  state  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  that  of  the  labrusca  and 
rostivalis  especially.    But  persons  who  were  not  in  childhood  accustomed  to  the  simple 
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pleaanres  of  a  country  life,  and  know  nothing  of  the  native  delicacies  that  the  woods 
afford,  will  smile  at  this  assertion.  And  I  may  here  say  that  snch  persons  will  smile, 
And  wonder  too,  at  many  an  expression  of  admiration  for  '*  wild  things''  that  will  fall 
from  the  lips  of  one  in  whom  the  love  for  snch  things  is  inherent.  Most  of  the  grapes 
are  noted  for  the  delightfal  perfarae  exhaled  from  their  blossoms,  and  all  of  them  add 
beauty  to  onr  forests,  particularly  when  growing  Inxuriantlj,  as  they  often  do,  over  the 
tops  of  dogwood,  red  bud,  or  haw  trees,  forming  lovely  leafy  arbors,  and  snch  as  would 
be  ornamental  to  large  lawns  or  suburban  grounds. 

I  fear  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  grapevine  in  its  natural  state  will  disap- 
pear from  our  land,  for  our  forests  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  ever-increasing  pop- 
nlation  of  the  country ;  and  few  farmers  think  of  preserving  their  fine  forest  trees,  much 
less  the  vines,  which  seem  to  them  of  little  value.  But  who  that  has  known  in  their 
youth  some  rustic  swinging  seat,  formed  by  a  stout  grapevine  festooning  itself  from  a 
low  branch  of  a  forest  tree  on  a  hillside,  and  hanging  so  near  the  ground  that  one  could 
place  himself  comfortably  upon  it,  and  has  there  spent  hours  in  summer-time  with  a 
favorite  book,  and  in  the  autumn  watched  for  the  ripening  of  the  grapes  ;  who  that  has 
such  delightful  recollections  can  without  a  pang  see  all  those  reminders  of  pa^t  joys  dis- 
appear f  I  wish  all  land-holders  had  snch  recollections,  then  perhaps  we  would  have 
more  wild  grapevines  preserved. 

Belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  grape,  and  more  beautiful  than  it,  although  with- 
out its  fragrant  flower  aid  edible  fruit,  is  the  AmpeJopsia  quinqu^olia,  or  American  ivy. 

This  is  abundant  in  our  woods,  and  can  not  be  easily  exterminated,  as  it  multiplies 
readily  by  its  seed  as  well  as  by  the  trailing  branches  rooting  themselves.  It  climbs 
high  and  rapidly  by  means  of  rootlets  on  the  stem,  or  by  tendrils  bearing  a  sucker-like 
disk  on  their  tips.  But  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  this  vine,  which 
not  only  adds  great  beauty  to  oar  woods,  but  has  been  universally  utilized  in  cultivation 
all  over  our  land.  It  recommends  itself  for  so  many  places  and  purposes,  by  its  rapid 
growth,  its  dense  foliage,  and  its  clinging  habit.  Nothing  seems  to  serve  so  well  as 
this  vine  to  cover  quickly  a  dingy  blank  wall  of  a  shabby  brick  house,  fastening  itself 
as  it  climbs. 

Nothing  gives  shade  to  a  sunny  porch  so  soon  or  gracefully  as  the  Ampelopsis.  It 
beautifies  unsightly  sheds  and  fences,  screens  cnrtainless  windows,  grows  where  nothing 
else  will  grow,  and  graces  alike  the  stately  church  of  stone,  or  the  humblest  cottage 
home.  It  gives  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  eye  in  autumn  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
the  foliage.  A  fit  subject  for  an  artist's  brush  is  a  grand  old  oak  with  its  glossy  green 
leaves,  perhaps  a  little  tinged  with  russet,  and  the  Ampelopsis  in  its  scarlet  loveliness 
covering  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  showing  among  the  oak  leaves  in  beautiful  con- 
trast. And  when  the  leaves  are  all  gone,  and  winter  has  come,  this  vine  has  not  yet 
done  its  whole  work,  for  the  fruit,  which  hangs  in  clusters  of  black  berries,  and  in  great 
profusion,  remains  on  until  late  winter  or  early  spring,  and  when  the  robins,  blue-birds, 
and  other  early  songsters  come,  these  berries  furnish  them  many  a  good  meal.  So  this 
vine  does  duty  in  many  a  way,  both  practically  and  jestbetically,  and  is  a  public  bene- 
factor. 

But  the  Ampelopsis  must  not  be  confounded,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  the  Bhns  toxico- 
dendron, or  poison  ivy.  The  leaves  of  the  former  have  five  leaflets,  while  those  of  the 
latter  have  but  three,  and  the  difference  should  be  understood  by  every  one,  as  the 
three-leaved  ivy  is  poisonous  to  the  touch,  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  Bignonia  family  gives  ns  a  noble  climber  in  the  Tecoma  radioanSj  or  tmmpet 
flower.    This  climbs  high  by  rootlets,  and  is  very  showy  in  our  woods  and  waysides. 
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How  many  an  old  tree  trunk  with  scraggy,  bare  branohes,  or  ngly  rail  fence,  has  been 
made  piotaresqne  by  this  creeper  covering  them  with  dark  green  pinnate  foliage,  making 
them  gay  in  Joly  and  Angnst  with  clnsters  of  large,  tmmpet-shaped,  orange  and  scarlet 
flowers.  lb  is  not  so  great  a  favorite  for  cnltivation  as  the  Ampelopsis,  perhaps  because 
it  is  a  mnch  heavier  vine,  so  not  as  graceful ;  and  its  weight  too  often  prevents  it  from 
clinging  as  firmly  as  the  other.  Yet  when  it  does  once  obtain  a  hold  upon  a  wall  it  is 
hard  to  dislodge  it,  especially  if  by  chance  it  finds  a  crevice  about  a  window  frame  or 
beneath  a  roof  into  which  it  can  send  the  smallest  twig,  for  this  soon  grows  so  strong 
that  casements  and  roofs  have  been  displaced  by  its  insinuating  force. 

Equal  to  either  of  the  vines  already  named  as  to  rapidity  of  growth— indeed,  exceed- 
ing them— is  the  Ipomcea  pandurala,  wild  potato  vine,  or  man-of-the-earth,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  This  is  not  a  woody  vine,  as  are  the  others ;  the  root  is  perennial, 
but  the  stalk  dies  down  each  year,  yet  often  makes  a  growth  in  one  season  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  with  a  stalk  an  inch  thick.  It  is  not  strictly  a  climber,  that  is,  has  no  tendrils 
or  rootlets  by  which  it  clings,  but  its  stem  twines  round  and  round  tree  and  branch,  or 
in  cnltivation,  about  strong  wires  or  cords,  and  so  attains  great  height.  The  foliage  is 
luxuriant,  and  the  large  white  and  purple  flower  resembles  our  cultivated  Morning 
Glory,  although  it  is  much  larger.  The  root  is  an  immense  tuber,  weighing  ten  or 
twenty  pounds,  sometimes  nearly  as  large  around  as  a  man's  body ;  hence  its  name.  It 
seems  to  be  tenacious  of  life,  as^there  is  in  our  city  one  of  these  vines  that  is  known  to 
have  come  up  from  the  same  sp^  each  year  since  the  time  when  that  part  of  the  city 
where  it  grows  was  first  cleared  of  its  native  forest.  There,  forty  or  more  years  ago,  it 
is  said  to  have  ran  rampant  over  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  now  it  graces  the  wall  of 
one  of  our  city  homes. 

It  so  happened  that  the  land  where  grew  this  vine  was  owned  by  a  gentleman,  the 
late  Judge  Holt,  who  appreciated  this  vigorous  twiner.  He  admired  it  in  its  wild-wood 
home,  and  when  the  growing  city  demanded  more  room,  and  his  thicket  must  give  place 
to  building-lots,  he  guarded  this  man-of- the- earth  as  the  ground  was  cleared  about  it, 
and  as  the  summers  came  around  he  was  often  seen  watching  his  favorite  vine,  and  fur- 
niflhing  it  some  climbing  place,  until  in  the  course  of  time  he  saw  it,  as  we  see  it  now 
each  year,  covering  the  side  of  a  neighboi's  house,  trained  up  on  stout  cords  or  wires. 
This  Ipomoea  is  rare  in  our  forests,  and  the  plants  of  it  that  are  found  there  should  be 
prized  accordingly. 

The  Smilax  family  furnishes  us  with  several  climbers  of  pleasing  appearance  in  their 
native  homes ;  but  as  most  of  them  are  armed  with  prickles,  our  associations  with  them 
are  not  as  agreeable  as  with  other  vines.  The  stems  of  many  of  them  climb  high,  but 
as  they  branch  sparingly,  they  make  but  little  show.  The  foliage  of  most  of  them 
is  attractive,  as  the  leaves  are  large  and  glossy,  some  inclined  to  be  evergreen.  The 
flower  is  insignificant ;  the  berries  of  two  species  are  red,  the  others  are  black. 

The  Diosoorea  villoaa,  or  wild  yam-root,  resembles  the  Smilax  family  in  foliage  and 
flower. 

The  Celastrus  soandensy  or  staff-tree,  falsely  called  bitter-sweet,  may  not  attract  our  at- 
tention during  the  summer;  but  in  the  autumn  we  are  glad  to  see  it  with  its  long  pedun- 
cles, bearing  large  clusters  of  scarlet  berries,  each  one  surrounded  by  a  half-opened  three- 
valved  orange  pod.  The  clusters  are  very  ornamental,  and  as  they  keep  a  long  time, 
furnish  a  pleasing  bit  of  color  for  the  house,  when  arranged  with  something  green. 

Of  our  native  climbers  that  are  valued  for  their  blossoms,  the  Clematis  Virginiana  is 
perhaps  the  handsomest.  It  gives  us  in  July  and  August  large  panicles  of  small  white 
flowers,  that  are  very  showy  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  later  the  feathery-tailed  fruit 
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makes  the  vine  conspicuons.  I  think  we  have  no  other  species  of  Clematis  in  this  locality 
excepting  the  viorna,  which  is  interestiDg  on  acconnt  of  the  oddity  of  its  bell-shaped 
calyx  of  leathery  purple  sepals.  This  genera  of  vines  attach  themselves  by  twisting 
their  leaf  stalk  or  clasping  by  it,  instead  of  by  rootlets  or  tendrils. 

The  SoJanum  dulcartiara  is  the  true  bitter-sweet,  taking  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
root  is  to  the  taste  first  bitrer,  then  sweet.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  this  section,  but  is 
now  often  found  in  our  woods,  having  been  carried  here  by  some  means  from  other  locali- 
ties, and  become  naturalized.  It  is  very  ornamental,  and  well  worth  cultivating.  The 
white  and  purple  flowers  it  bears  are  much  like  those  of  the  Irish  potato,  which  is  of  the 
same  family.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  vine  is  the  berries,  which  grow  in  drooping  clus- 
ters, and  abundantly.  While  the  flowers  are  yet  blooming,  some  of  the  berries  have 
formed  and  ripened,  so  we  see  the  bloom  and  berries,  both  green  and  red,  at  the  same 
time ;  and  cold  winter  finds  the  red  ones  still  clinging  to  the  vine. 

The  liosa  aeiigera,  wild  climbing  rose,  seems  to  have  become  established  here,  and  the 
Eosa  rubiglnosa,  or  sweet  brier,  introduced  from  Europe,  is  at  home  in  our  woods  and 
way-sides,  where  it  has  probably  been  planted  by  early  settlers  near  dwellings  since  de- 
stroyed. The  roses  do  not  attain  great  height,  but  the  delicate  pink  flowers,  with  their 
delightful  odor,  make  them  choice  additions  to  our  climbing  plants. 

We  have  an  annual  climber,  the  Echinoqjsiis  lohalUf  wild  balsam  apple,  or  wild  cucumber 
vine,  which  grows  rapidly,  and  climbs  high  by  its  three-forked  tendrils.  In  the  woods, 
running  over  bushes  and  over  fences  by  the  way-sides,  this  vine  is  very  beautiful,  with 
its  long  compound  racemes,  of  small  green i-ih-whito%terilo  flowers,  and  smaller  clusters 
of  fertile  flowers,  bearing  a  fleshy  fruit  two  inches  long,  covered  with  prickles.  I  have 
enjoyed  looking  at  this  vine  as  I  have  seen  it  iu  my  neighbor's  gardens  (when  t-^ey  were 
not  too  near),  when  the  delicate  blossoms  decorated  arbor  and  doorway ;  but  I  would  not 
plant  it  in  my  own  garden,  unless  I  had  plenty  of  time  at  my  disposal  in  which  to  weed 
out  the  hundreds  of  seedlings  that  come  up  each  year,  which,  if  allowed  to  grow,  would 
choke  out  everything  tender.  So  I  think  the  wild  cucumber  should  be  loft  to  beautify 
its  forest  home. 

The  vines  I  have  named  are  all  indigenous  to  this  valley,  or  already  naturalized  from 
other  localities,  and  are,  I  think,  the  most  noted  of  our  climbers  and  twiners. 

There  are  numerous  trailing  vines,  such  as  the  Convolvulus,  Calestegia,  some  of  the 
Leguminosa3  and  Polygonacet©  families,  and  many  others ;  but  upon  these  I  will  not 
dwell,  as  it  is  to  climbers  I  would  confine  my  remarks. 

We  are  not  rich  in  vines  as  our  Southern  States  ar^.  Our  road  sides  aid  the  banks  of 
our  streams  are  not  as  picturesque  as  those  of  the  South,  with  their  tangled  mass  of 
vinos  climbing  up  the  trees,  festooLing  from  branch  to  branch,  and  drooping  their  long 
arms  to  be  swayed  by  every  breeze.  Yet  many  of  the  vines  that  give  such  beauty  there 
are  i  erfectly  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  grow  luxuriantly  when  transplanted  to  our  gar- 
dens, as  they  often  are. 

Among  this  class  is  the  Wistaria  frutcscens,  growing  wild  in  the  Carolinas  and  south- 
ward, and  thriving  just  as  well  here,  sending  its  branches  up  forty  and  fifty  feet  high, 
making  a  grand  display,  with  its  immense  racemes  of  light  purple  flowers  dangling  from 
among  its  foliage. 

We  have  from  Virginia,  the  Vilis  hipinnaia,  or  Ampdojtsid-hijnnnata  of  some  botanists, 
which  is  quite  at  home  in  our  gardens.  The  leaf  twice  pinnate,  as  the  name  indicates, 
is  very  handsome,  with  a  bright  red  stem,  |ind  branchlets  also  red. 

One  of  the  Bignonia  family  that  makes  in  the  South  a  grand  show,  and  is  exceedingly 
attractive,  is  the  Bignonia- capreolala,  or  cross-vine.    We,  perhaps,  can  never  see  it  grow- 
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ing  as  luxuriantly  here,  uor  blooming  quite  as  profusely  as  it  does  in  its  native  soil,  yet 
that  it  will  live  and  bloom  here,  has  been  proven  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Anderson,  who 
introduced  the  vine  into  our  city.  The  flower  is  much  like  the  Tecoma  radicaus — not  so 
large,  but  more  brilliant.  In  its  own  home  it  grows  largo  and  strong,  like  the  wild 
grape,  the  stem  often  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  aad  its  branchesl  iterally  covering 
large  trees,  making  them  gorgeous  in  spring  time  with  their  crimson  and  gold  blossoms. 

The  ArUiolochia  aipho a,ud  tomentoaaf  or  pipe  vines,  grow  in  cultivation  here  just  as  vig- 
orously as  in  the  South.  The  vines  make  a  dense  shade,  as  the  leaves  are  large,  espe- 
cially the  8ipho,  and  closely  placed,  and  aie  of  very  rapid  growth.  The  flowers  are  green 
and  brown,  exceedingly  odd,  resembling  a  miniature  smokirg-pipe. 

The  delicate  Adlumia  chirrhosaf  climbing  fumitory,  or  Alleghany  vine,  that  we  all  prize 
so  much  in  our  gardens,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  but,  I  think,  flourishes 
as  well  here  as  in  its  own  home.  It  is  a  biennial,  does  not  climb  the  first  year  from 
the  seed,  but  the  second  year  climbs  high  by  means  of  delicate  leaf  stalks,  and  seeds 
itself. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  species  of  honeysuckles,  some  of  the  Clematis  family, 
and  many  other  beautiful  vines  not  indigenous  here;  but  they  are  all  perfectly  hardy, 
live  and  bloom  without  any  care,  and  would  soon  establish  themselves  in  our  forests  if 
once  transplanted  there.  What  a  rich  a^ditioato  our  climbing  flora  if  wo  could  include 
such  plants  as  these ! 

The  idea  of  thus  increasing  our  flora  will  doubtless  seem  ciiiriiericiilto  every  one  hearing 
the  suggestion.  But  why  not  have  some  organized  plan  for  accomplishing  such  a  pur- 
pose as  well  as  for  introducing  fish  and  game  from  streams  and  foiOM.s  of  one  locality  to 
those  of  another,  where  it  is  known  they  will  thrive  ?  But  you  say,  ''  They  are  for  food, 
and  there  is  reason  in  that."  Very  true  ;  but  mankind  needs  somotliini;  else  beside  food 
for  the  body,  to  make  i)eifect  men  and  women;  they  want  contact  with  nature,  and  any 
thing  done  to  stimulate  such  a  desire  will  strengthen  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
and  so  be  of  practical  value. 

I  can  see  various  ways  by  which  an  undertaking  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  at- 
tractions ot  our  forests  would  make  many  persons  happiei  and  better.  However,  I  ad- 
mit there  is  little  hope  that  such  a  projixt  will  ever  be  carried  out,  for  this  roison  if  for 
no  other,  namely,  that  some  persons  would  bo  sure  to  covet  the  new  plants,  and  selfishly 
carry  them  off  to  their  own  gardens.  For  we  are  fa^t  losing  our  own  native  flora,  at 
least  the  choicei^t  part  of  it,  on  account  of  the  reckless  vandalism  of  flower-gatherers, 
who  often  dig  up  every  root  of  every  rare  plant  th«y  can  find. 

What  can  be  done  to  preserve  our  native  vines  and  oth(»r  plants,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
creasing cur  flora?  Massachusetts  has  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  (to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  a  former  i)aper).  She  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  removal  from  the  woods 
of  the  roots  of  the  Lygodlum  palmatumj  or  climbing  fern,  which  was  gathered  in  such 
quantities  as  to  threaten  its  extermination.  It  is  true  this  only  protects  one  plant,  but 
it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  And  at  a  meeting  of  a  botanical  society  in  Boston, 
a  plant  of  the  Orchis  spcciahilis  Avas  displaced  which  had  been  taken  from  the  forest  in  a 
large  sod  of  earth;  and,  when  the  meeting  adjourned,  the  sod  with  the  Orchis  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  forest  and  replanted. 

Until  the  public  generally  learn  to  show  such  thcuif^htfulness  and  consideration  as  this, 
we  can  not  hope  to  preserve  our  loveliest  wild  flowers,  nor  eLtertain  a  thought  of  in- 
creasing our  fljra. 
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President  Warder  occupied  half  an  hour  giving  an  interesting  narra- 
tive of  his  excursion  to  Kansas  and  theilocky  Mountains,  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  spoke  of  the  scenery  and  general  character  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially dilating  on  the  beauty  of  the  forests  of  some  portions,  and  the 
great  need  of  efforts  to  promote  the  planting  and  preservation  of  forests 
where  none  now  exist.  In  some  of  the  finest  mountain  districts,  he  said 
the  forests  were  being  sadly  devastated  by  fires.  He  passed  over  a  region 
many  miles  in  extent,  which  had  until  recently  been  covered  with  stately 
forests,  but  is  now  all  blasted  and  blackened  by  fire.  He  strongly  com- 
mended the  efibrts  of  Secretary  Schurz  to  protect  the  forests  on  govern- 
ment lands  from  robbery  and  spoliation,  and  hoped  that  more  stringent 
laws  would  be  enacted  and  enforced  for  that  purpose. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 
The  Committee  on  Flowers  made  a  report  highly  commending  the  dis- 
play of  plants  and  flowers,  by  which  the  stand  was  nicely  decorated,  from 
Wm.  Kramer's  establishment,  of  Dayton.  The  assortment  embraced  a 
handsome  specimen  of  Poinsett e  pulcherima,  also  Daphne  odorata,  Ardis- 
sia  crenulata,  Abutilons,  Bouvardias,  Carnations,  Begonias,  and  a  number 
of  handsome  Geraniums  in  bloom.  The  Committee  also  highly  com- 
mended the  interesting  exhibition  of  branches  of  evergreen  trees,  from 
the  nursery  of  G.  H.  Miller,  of  Muskingum  county,  embracing  sixty 
species  or  varieties. 

CODLINO  MOTH  TKAP8. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  specimens  of  "Ruhlmann's  Patent  Codling 
Moth  Bands,"  exhibited  by  an  agent  for  D.  M.  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  It  consists  of  cotton  cloth  woven  with  water-proof  paper,  and  cut 
into  strips  for  tacking  around  apple  trees.  All  present  thought  it  was 
doubtless  a  good  thing,  but  probably  not  enough  better  than  coarse  paper 
to  ofiset  the  difference  in  cost,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  patented  was 
spoken  of  as  an  objection.  It  was  further  remarked  that  very  few  or- 
chardists  were  willing  to  use  the  band  method  of  trapping  the  moths, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  labor,  and  its  not  being  suflSciently  efiectual. 
Hogs  or  sheep  do  the  work  cheaper  and  better. 

A  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  by  Mr.  Campbell,  showing  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  and  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  expenditures  considering  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  the 
large  number  of  meetings  attended  by  several  of  the  officers.  See  the 
detailed  statement,  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

Mr.  John  Bradford,  of  Montgomery  county,  exhibited  some  fine  Early 
Rose  and  Peerless  potatoes,  raised  without  cultivation.    He  stated  that 
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the  seed  potatoes  were  merely  laid  on  top  of  sod  under  eighteen  inches 
of  straw,  and  never  cultivated  at  all.  They  produced  wonderfully.  From 
some  hills  he  took  as  many  as  thirty  merchantable  potatoes. 

REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

COMPILED  AND  CONDENSED  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

Muskingum  County — This  Society  has  been  active  and  nsefal  the  past  year.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  monthly,  from  Jnly  to  April,  in  the  conrt-honse,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
at  the  residences  of  members.  The  sessions  are  of  the  social  kind ,  and  ^ord  mach 
pleasure,  as  well  as  instraction,  to  all  who  attend.  Exhibition  tables  are  well  filled 
with  fruits  in  their  season,  and  the  dinner  table  is  always  bountifully  supplied  from  the 
baskets  of  the  ladies.  The  Society  owns  its  didhes,  knives,  etc.,  which  are  carried  to  the 
places  of  meeting  as  wanted.  An  essay  on  some  timely  and  appropriate  topic  is  read  by 
appointment,  at  each  meeting,  and  usually  followed  by  discussion.  The  topi6s  for  the 
past  year  have  been :  "  Management  of  Old  Orchards ; "  "  Home  Adornments ; "  "Rota- 
tion of  Fruit  Crops ; "  *'How  to  Utilize  Surplus  Fruits  J "  '^Thorough  Cultivation;"  ^'Cul- 
ture of  Small  Fruits;"  * 'Ornamental  Planting;"  **  Agricultural  Chemistry;"  "Forestry  and 
Rain-fall ; "  "  Birds  and  Fruits ;  "  "  Successes  and  Failures ; "  "  Talks  on  Botany,"  by  a 
lady.  We  have  also  had  talks  or  discussions  on  entomology  and  various  other  subjects. 
The  Society  is  growing  in  usefulness,  and  in  favor  with  the  people.  Its  monthly  reports, 
published  in  the  county  papers,  are  read  with  interest.  The  Society  has  been  favored  at 
its  meetings  by  visits  from  officers  and  members  of  sister  county  societies,  and  of  the 
Committee  of  the  State  Society.  Our  fruit  crops  have  been  generally  abundant  this 
year,  with  a  large  surplus  of  apples.  Geo.  C.  Townsheud  is  president,  and  H.  S,  Nye 
secretary,  Zanesville. 

Montgomery  County. — Mr.  Ohmer  read  an  interesting  report  from  this  Society,  showing 
that  it  is  still  prospering  and  doing  good  work.  Its  monthly  meetings  are  never  failures, 
and  most  of  them  are  grandly  successful.  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  Society,  dur- 
ing the  ten  or  twelve  years  of  its  existence,  has  been  widely  felt,  and  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged. Not  the  least  of  its  benefits,  is  the  effect  it  has  produced  on  the  members 
themselves,  in  a  social  and  educational  way.  Mr.  O.  did  not  state,  as  he  might,  that 
besides  devoting  much  time  and  labor  to  the  management  of  the  Society,  he  had  also 
found  time  to  accept  quite  a  number  of  invitations  to  attend  meetings  of  other  local 
societies,  and  to  encourage  them  with  sound  words  of  instruction  or  advice. 

Warren  Cownfy.— President  J.  P.  Mardis  gave  a  verbal  report  for  his  Society  ;  that  it 
was  alive  and  active — doing  good  work  most  of  the  year,  and  promising  still  better  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Richland  County. — Mr.  Palmer  spoke  quite  hopefully  of  his  Society.  They  had 
several  very  good  meetings  during  the  year ;  but  have  not  got  rightly  hold  of  the  plan 
of  social  meetings  at  the  houses  of  the  members,  or  interesting  the  ladies  in  the  work  of 
the  Society,  as  Mr.  Ohmer  is  teaching  all  local  societies  to  do ;  see  his  ad  interim  report* 

Lucas  County. — This  Society  is  well  organized,  on  the  Montgomery  plan,  and  is  doing 
good  work,  especially  in  the  rural  townships.  The  county  is  generally  well  adapted  for 
fruit,  and  orchard  culture  is  a  profitable  branch  of  the  farming.  Peaches,  pears,  and 
grapes  are  also  largely  grown,  as  are  the  various  small  fruits ;  and  the  crops  of  nearly  all 
were  better  the  past  season  than  the  average.  Apples  in  that  quarter  of  the  State  were 
not  as  super-abundant  as  in  most  other  sections,  as  the  orchards  are  not  as  old  or  as 
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much  j>iven  to  alternating  their  crops,  and  henco  are  the  more  profitable.  F.  Granger, 
of  West  Toledo,  is  President  of  the  Society,  and  W.  W.  Farnos worth,  of  WaterVille, 
Secretary. 

Eastern  Ohio  Societj/. — This  has  its  center  at  Bar.'iesville,  and  embraces  parts  of  several 
counties.  No  one  was  present  to  ropregent  the  Society  at  this  meeting,  but  Mr,  Miller 
had  attended  one  of  their  local  meetings  the  past  summer,  and  gave  a  good  report  of  it; 
he  believed  the  Society  was  doing  much  good  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  would 
not  be  permitted  to  go  down,  although  quite  a  loss  had  been  Hiistained  by  the  Society 
in  the  removal  from  the  State  of  its  late  president,  W.  R.  Tipton,  who  has  also  long 
been  wi  active  member  of  our  State  Society.  Ho  goes  to  Little  Kock,  Arkansas,  and 
will  probfi'.dy  make  that  State  his  future  homo. 

Columbus  Society, — As  mentioned  in  our  last  year's  report,  and  in  Mr.  Ohmer's  ad  in- 
terim, the  old  Columbns  Horticultnral  Society  was  revived  last  spring,  ard  several  good 
meetings  and  exhibitions  wtjro  held  during  the  snramer  and  autumn.  It  is  expected  to 
move  onward  again  the  coming  season,  in  a  similar  way. 

Cincinnaii  Society. — It  was  reported  that  plans  \vere  in  operation  for  reviving  the  Hor- 
ticultnral Society  at  Cincinnati.  Since  the  meeting  of  our  State  Society  this  has 
been  done,  and  commencing  in  May,  regular  weekly  meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
city,  as  in  olden  tiniBM,  fv>r  the  exiiibiii'm  of  fruits,  Oower-,  etc.,  and  for  discussion  on 
topics  of  interest.  li"P'jrts  of  these  meetings  are  published  weekly  in  the  Grange  Bui- 
lelin,  and  contain  much  that  is  of  general  interest. 

Portage  avd  Siark  Counties  have  each  organized  societies  since  our  last  meeting.  Some 
uotic^j  ot  tli'v'ir  tioings  in  lh7ll  will  bo  found  a  few  pages  onward. 

Indiana  Stafe  iSocietg. — Dr.  Allen  Furnas,  as  dele,*^ato  froia  Indiana,  spoke  of  the  con- 
tinued activity  and  acknowledged  n^-^f  jlness  of  their  Srate  .Society,  and  said  their  an- 
nual meeting  would  occur  at  Danville,  the  town  of  his  own  rv.siucnce,  the  17th  to  19th 
of  the  prci-cut  month  (Deecniber),  and  the  Soeiciy  hoped  they  would  be  favored  with 
the  presence  of  one  or  uDr^  dolegati^s  from  this  Society,  as  they  h  id  usually  been,  at 
their  annual  ineetingi,  and  whicli  courtesies  Ihey  had  endt'avcrcd  to  reciprocate. 

^  On  motion,  Mr.  Ohmer  was  requested  to  go,  as  delegate  from  Ohio,  to 
the  meeting  ol  the  Indiana  Society.  See  his  report  thereof,  a  few  pages 
onward. 

President  Warder  was  requested  to  attend,  as  delegate,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  held  at 
Eminencn,  January  14bh  to  IGth,  1870. 

J.  J.  Harrison,  as  President  of  the  American  Nurserymen  and  Florists' 
Association,  stated  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  to  be 
held  in  Cleveland  in  Juno  next;  and  that  it  would  be  a  meeting  of  in- 
terest to  fruit-growers  and  horticultuiists  generally,  as  well  as  to  nur- 
serymen. He  hoped  there  would  be  a  good  attendance  of  members  of 
this  Society,  to  welcome  those  who  may  como  from  other  States. 

.Mention  was  also  made  of  the  coming  biennnial  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society,  to  be  held  at  Rochester  next  September — an 
event  of  much  interest  to  the  fruitgrowing  fraternity  ;  and  Ohio  should, 
of  course,  be  well  represented.  Fortunately  the  time  of  the  meeting  will 
not  conflict  with  that  of  our  State  Fair  nor  the  Northern  Ohio  State  Fair. 
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President  Warder  called  attention  to  the  course  of  lectures  to  be  deliv- 
ered the  coming  month,  at  the  State  University.  Many  of  the  lectures 
will  relate  to  horticulture  as  well  as  agriculture,  and  a  majority  of  our 
members  arc  farmers  as  well  as  fruit-growers  and  horticulturists.  He 
hoped  that  as  m:iny  as  can  do  so  will  attend  a  part  or  all  of  the  course, 
and  that  the  trustees  and  professors  will  be  encoura;zed  to  make  provision 
for  a  course  of  such  lectures  to  ba  deli  veered  annually. 

DISCUSSION  ON  SMALL  FUriTS. 

INCKKASKD   PKODUCr  AND   CONSUMPriON   OK   BKRKIES. 

On  this  topic  there  was  some  animated  discussion,  and  f.cts  were 
stated  which  were  quite  surprising  to  persons  present  who  had  not 
given  attention  to  th.^  subject.  It  was  shown  that  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  strawberries  in  all  our  cities  was  annually  increasing,  and  was 
believed  to  have  fully  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years — some  taid  in  live 
years;  showing  that  as  fast  as  the  supply  is  increased  and  the  cost  of 
production  reduced,  so  that  prices  are  low,  the  demand  and  consumption 
will  be  increased  and  the  millions  be  benefited. 

President  Warder  spoke  of  the  immense*  consumption  and  shipments 
of  strawberries  at  Cincinnati.  He  could  not  give  reliable  statistics,  but 
the  business  had  grc^atly  increased  within  a  few  years  past. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  he  was  told  by  the  largest  dealer  in  such  fruits  in 
Cleveland,  that  the  consumption  of  strawberries  in  that  city  the  past 
season,  was  at  the  rate  of  njt  less  than  1,000  bushels  per  day,  for  over 
two  weeks,  ai-d  fully  half  that  amount  for  ten  days  more.  This  is. ex- 
clusive of  the  hundreds  of  burhels  daily  exported  by  cars  and  steam- 
boats to  other  cities.  At  Columbus,  facts  were  also  given  by  dealers, 
showing  nearly  the  same  rate  of  consumption,  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  trade  in  both  strawberries  and  raspberries. 

At  Dayton,  also,  Mr.  Ohhier  sa'd.  the  same  facts  were  observable,  the 
sales  for  consuiuption  and  shipment  during  the  height  of  the  strawberry 
season  often  amounting  to  a  thousand  bushels  or  more  per  day.  Com- 
plaint is  often  made  by  growers  that  the  prices  for  which  berries  are  sold 
do  not  aflbrd  a  profit  over  the  cost  of  production  ;  but  this  is  commonly 
erroneous.  A  man  who  has  suitable  soil  and  understands  the  business 
can  aflbrd  to  grow  strawberries  by  the  quantity  for  a  less  price  than  good 
fruit  often  brings  in  any  of  our  markets ;  and  low  as  the  prices  were  the 
past  season,  he  was  convinced  that  his  berries  paid  him  a  fair  profit  over 
all  expenses. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  it  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  this  Society  to  fur- 
nish such  information  in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  the  meth- 
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ods  of  their  culture  as  would  tend  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  and 
swell  the  supply,  so  that  the  people  of  all  our  towns  and  cities  might 
aflford  to  use  them  freely,  as  they  are  beginning  to  do.  The  motto  with 
our  market  berry-growers  must  hereafter  be  '^fruits  for  the  million" — at 
prices  that  the  million  can  afford  to  pay.  People  are  gradually  learning 
that  ripe  fruits  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  food  of  a 
family,  and  not  merely  be  used  as  luxuries. 

Mr.  Palmer  said  few  people  who  have  not  tried  it  have  any  idea  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  requisite  food  for  a  family  may  be  derived  from  the 
fruit  garden,  if  the  garden  is  properly  furnished  and  the  family  are  edu- 
cated as  fruit-eaters.  He  had  made  some  experiments  and  calculations 
in  that  line,  and  had  found  that  the  value  of  fruit,  with  reasonable  daily 
use,  was  greater  than  the  cost  of  flour  or  bread,  excepting  during  the 
winter  months ;  and  he  had  known  families  to  use  more  value  of  fruits 
than  the  cost  of  both  meat  and  bread,  more  than  half  of  the  year — and 
this,  too,  witb  a  saving  in  doctors'  bills.  Let  all  the  people  become  well 
informed  in  this  matter  of  fruit-eating,  and  we  shall  not  often  be  troubled 
with  glutted  markets. 

VARIBTIK0  AND  CQLTURE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

Information  was  called  for  respecting  the  conduct  of  Forest  Rose  in 
different  localities;  but  answer  was  made  that  it  had  not  yet  been  tested 
in  a  variety  of  places,  as  the  plants  were  only  sent  out  last  year.  Mr. 
Fetters,  by  request,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  variety,  and  some  facts  in 
regard  to  ihe  amount  or  value  of  the  crop  produced  on  a  portion  of  his 
ground. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Lancaster,  said  he  visited  Mr.  Fetters'  grounds 
several  times  during  the  strawberry  season,  and  could  corroborate  what 
he  had  said  about  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  his  Forest  Rose  and  the 
yield  of  the  fruit.  Of  course  Mr.  F.  was  fond  of.  Ijis  own  child,  and  gave 
his  plants  good  care  and  culture.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  well  enriched, 
location  elevated ;  based  on  sandrock,  similar  to  Snyder's  vineyard.  He 
did  not  want  any  larger  berries — have  to  slice  them  with  a  knife. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  spoke  of  the  Cumberland  Triumph  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  newer  varieties  ;  succeeded  finely  on  his  ground  ; 
the  fruit  large  and  quality  very  good;  perhaps  a  little  too  soft  for  distant 
carriage.  Mr.  Ohmer  and  several  others  gave  their  experience  with  new 
varieties;  but  their  remarks  are  omitted  here,  as  the  results  of  another 
season's  observations  are  given  in  a  later  portion  of  this  report,  and  will 
prove  more  reliable. 

Mr.  Ohmer  said  many  people  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  grow 
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more  strawberried  for  market  than  they  can  give  proper  attention ;  and 
in  some  cases  such  fruits  are  grown  by  farmers,  and  the  crop  often  needs 
attention  just  when  farm  work  of  some  kind  also  needs  to  be  done;  hence 
the  berry  crop  has  to  suffer.  He  has  known  men  to  make  a  good  profit 
oflf  one  or  two  acres  of  strawberries,  well  cultivated  and  nicely  marketed, 
when  the  same  person  attempting  to  manage  five  or  six  acres  failed  to 
get  any  profit  therefrom. 

DISCUSSION  ON  RASPBERRIES. 

It  was  stated  that  the  demand  for  raspberries  in  most  of  the  markets 
had  increased  nearly  as  fast  as  that  of  strawberries,  and  the  production 
had  also  increased  in  like  ratio,  with  no  material  reduction  of  price ;  so 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  was  thought  the  raspberry  crop  was 
the  more  profitable.  People  who  form  the  habit  of  eating  strawberries 
at  table  every  day  during  June,  will  be  sure  to  buy  raspberries,  if  they 
can  do  so,  to  supply  their  place  during  July,  or  until  blackberries, 
peaches,  or  grapes  are  ready  to  keep  up  the  succession. 

Of  the  new  raspberries  spoken  of,  but  little  was  said  of  any  of  the 
Blackcap  family  excepting  the  Gregg  ;  and  all  who  had  seen  or  tested  it 
spoke  highly  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Miller  and  one  or  two  others  had  fruited 
it  on  their  own  grounds,  and  many  had  seen  its  great  success  on  Mr. 
Ohmer's  premises ;  all  confirming  the  belief  that  it  is  the  best  of  all 
market  varieties  of  its  class.  (See  notes  of  1879,  a  few  pages  onward,  in 
this  report.) 

Of  the  red,  or  Antwerp  class  of  berries,  information  was  given  of  quite 
a  number  not  as  yet  generally  known.  Mr.  Ohmer  spoke  of  the  Thwack 
as  of  large  size  and  producing  well,  the  fruit  of  good  color,  and  firm 
enough  to  bear  transportation  finely,  but  too  deficient  in  quality  to  be 
popular  even  as  a  market  berry.  He  said  Dayton  was  not  a  good  market 
for  red  raspberries,  so  he  had  not  grown  many  of  them.  .Near  Cincinnati 
they  are  growing  the  Turner  with  good  success,  on  loamy  soil,  with  the 
suckers  kept  well  cleaned  out,  as  needs  to  be  done  with  all  of  this  class. 
Mr.  Palmer  had  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  red  raspberries,  and 
had  found  the  Brandywine  a  good  and  hardy  variety — quite  productive 
when  well  treated,  and  the  fruit  of  good  color  and  quality,  and  bears 
shipping  well,  but  is  not  quite  large  enough,  especially  in  a  dry  season. 
He  had  tried  the  Thwack  and  a  number  of  others,  but  as  yet  gave  Bran- 
dywine the  preference.  Others  who  had  grown  the  Brandywine  spoke 
of  it  in  much  the  same  terms.  It  is  more  reliable  than  any  other  rasp- 
ben  y  of  as  good  quality. 

Mr.  Palmer  said  he  had  grown  the  Philadelphia  with  good  success  for 
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home  market.  Had  tried  the  Naomi  (of  Cleveland),  and  found  the 
fruit  of  fine  size  and  excellent  quality,  but  the  plants  not  quite  hardy 
enough,  and  not  reliable  as  to  productiveness — seemed  to  fail  to  fertilize 
its  blossoms  some  seasons,  and  did  best  with  him  when  grown  alongside 
of  the  Brandywine  or  a  similar  variety. 

Mr.  Trowbridge,  of  Hamilton  county,  and  Mr.  Furnas,  of  Indiana,  found 
similar  trouble  with  the  Naomi.  Mr.  Bateham  said  it  continued  to  be 
the  most  popular  and  profitable  of  ail  the  red  varieties  around  Cleveland. 
It  wanted  good  loamy  soil  and  fair  culture.  No  diflQculty  was  found  there 
about  fertilizing,  even  w^hen  no  other  sorts  are  within  half  a  mile  of  it. 
The  plants  occasionally  suffer  by  the  winter,  but  not  oftener  than 
one  year  in  seven  or  ten.  Mr.  Furnas  had  seen  the  Naomi  quite  fine  on 
sandy  land  at  Parry's,  in  New  Jersey.  In  Indiana  the  Philadelphia  is 
deemed  the  most  profitable  of  the  reds.     (See  Report  of  1879.) 

'    BLA.CKBERKIES  AND   **RUST." 

Very  little  was  said  about  blackberries,  and  but  few  members  present 
were  disposed  to  risk  planting  many  of  them,  on  account  of  the  better 
sorts  being  liable  to  winter  kill,  and  tci  suffer  from  the  disease  called  *'r€d 
rust."  One  or  two  had  patches  of  the  Snyder  variety,  and  found  it  the 
hardiest  of  all,  much  like  the  average  wild  ones  in  size  and  quality;  not 
quite  large  enough  to  sell  readily,  except  at  same  prices  as  the  wild. 
The  Hoosac  Thornless  was  spoken  of  as  a  good  and  reliable  home  berry. 
The  Kitatinny  still  ranks  as  best  for  market. 

CLOSING  RESOLUTIONS. 
At  1:30  P.  M.  the  Society  was  about  to  adjourn  for  the  excursion  to  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  and  as  but  few  of  the  members  would  desire  to  return 
to  the  hall,  it  was  deemed  best  to  close  the  proceedings  there,  leaving 
the  executive  committee  to  finish  up  any  remaining  business.  On  mo- 
tion of  G.  W.  Campbell,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  members  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Horticultural  Society  for  their  cordial  invitatijn  and  warm  reception,  and  for 
the  abundant  facilities  they  have  afforded  to  render  our  meetings  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  and  that  we  are  especially  indebted  to  Nicholas  Ohmer,  Colonel  Brown,  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Steele,  for  their  efficient  aid  und  polite  atten- 
tions. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SOLDIERS'  HOME. 
This  was  a  delightful  finale  to  our  three  days'  meeting,  especially  to 
thase  who  had  not,  before  visited  this  very  interesting  and  noble  institu- 
tion.    All  such  persons  are  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  grounds,  and  the  wonderful  care  and 
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ability  displayed  in  its  management.  The  location  of  the  Home  is  three 
miles  from  the  city  of  Dayton,  on  beautifully  elevated  and  undulating 
land,  partly  covered  with  stately  forest  trees,  and  watered  with  several 
living  springs,  thus  having  superior  advantages  for  landscape  improve- 
ment, in  which  line  much  good  work  has  been  accomplished  and  more 
is  in  progress,  especially  in  adding  a  small  lake  to  the  other  attractions. 
The  extent  of  the  grounds  is  nearly  a  mile  square.  About  one-third  of 
the  land  is  devoted  to  farm  and  garden  purposes,  the  rest  to  lawn,  park, 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  space  for  the  various  buildings,  of  which  there 
are  in  all  132 ;  of  these  56  are  ^supplied  with  water,  26  are  heated  by 
steam,  and  50  are  lighted  with  gas.  There  are  on  the  grounds  6^  miles 
of  macadamized  road,  2  miles  of  graveled  walks  and  \B  miles  of  sewers. 
For  water  supply  there  are  5  never  failing  springs,  10  wells,  and  54  large 
rainwater  cisterns,  with  4  ponds  covering  acres  of  ground. 

The  Home  was  established  by  the  Government  about  ten  years  ago, 
for  the  benefit  of  disabled  soldiers.  It  is  the  largest  institution  of  its 
kiAd  in  this  or  any  other  country.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  December 
6th,  there  were  actually  present  3,380  inmates,  besides  631  temporarily 
absent  on  visits  to  their  friends,  etc.,  making  the  entire  number  belong- 
ing to  the  Home  4,011. 

On  alighting  from  the  cars  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds,  our 
party  was  met  by  Governor  Brown  and  several  officers  of  his  staff,  who 
pofitely  escorted  us  through  the  principal  buildings,  and  explained  to 
us  a  thousand  things  about  their  uses,  and  the  various  appliances  for 
the  support  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  It  was  delightful  to  see  how 
much  provision  is  made  for  their  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  wants, 
for  amusement  and  recreation  as  well  as  suitable  labor  for  those  who 
desire  it.  There  are  spacious  reading  rooms,  well  supplied  with  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  a  library  of  nearly  10,000  volumes;  also 
a  chapel  and  a  beautiful  music  hall,  in  which  concerts,  lectures,  and 
theatrical  performances  are  quite  frequent  and  largely  attended.  There 
is  a  regular  post-office,  and  a  store  doing  a  large  business,  the  profits  of 
which  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  lecture  and  music  fund.  A  school 
is  also  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  class  of  inmate  who 
desire  to  improve  their  educatiton,  and  we  observed  quite  a  number  of 
such  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages;  while  many  others  were  in 
workshops,  learning  various  light  mechanical  trades,  also  working  at 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  etc 

The  cooking  and  eating  departments  are  on  an  immense  scale,  and 
finely  arranged.     To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  food  required,  the 
official  report  says  it  took  278  turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and 
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a  single  pot-pi©  requires  34  sheep,  15  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  2  barrels 
of  flour.  During  the  vear  they  consumed  758  head  of  cattle,  1,659  head 
of  sheep,  3,714  barrels  of  flour,  15,747  dozen  eggs,  154,932  pounds  butter, 
69,289  pounds  coflTee,  57,941  pounds  fish,  7,950  pounds  tea,  10,570  cans 
tomatoes  (grown  on  the  premises),  16,431  pounds  rice,  110,440  pounds 
sugar,  21,257  pounds  prunes,  and  numerous  other  articles,  the  whole  cost 
of  provisions  amounting  to  $204,728.20.  The  average  cost  per  day  for 
provisioning  each  inmate  is  a  small  fraction  over  20  cents,  including 
the  wages  of  cooks,  butchers,  bakers,  etc.  It  would  be  considerably  less 
but  for  the  fact  that  ab^ut  300  inmates  are  fed  at  the  hospital  tables, 
which  are  supplied  with  as  many  luxuries  as  a  good  hotel.  The  regular 
diet  at  the  general  dining  hall  is  quite  good,  and  sufficiently  varied : 
meat  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  with  tea  or  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  every 
day  except  Friday,  on  which  day  fish  is  used  instead  of  meat,  many  of 
the  inmates  being  Catholics.  The  day  of  our  visit  happened  to  be  Friday, 
and  the  odor  of  fish  and  fried  onions  did  not  afl*ect  our  party  very  favor- 
ably at  first,  on  entering  the  kitchen  and  dining  hall. 

The  vegetable  garden  afibrds  occupation  for  a  large  number  of  inmates, 
and  contributes  a  good  deal  towards  their  support ;  and  the  flower  gar- 
dens and  green-houses  constitute  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  premi- 
ses. This  department  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Beck, 
formerly  of  Dayton,  a  well-educated  and  experienced  professional  gar- 
dener. The  evidences  of  his  taste  and  skill  in  the  land^ape  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds  show  him  to  be  a  workman  who  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.  The  conservatory  is  quite  extensive,  embracing  nearly  twenty 
thousand  feet  of  glass,  and  is  made  to  do  good  service  in  the  propagation 
and  growth  of  plants  and  fl  )wers  for  sale,  as  well  as  for  the  decoration  of 
the  grounds.  The  sales  of  the  past  year  from  this  source,  mostly  to  vis- 
itors, amounted  to  $1,5(».  The  products  of  the  farm  and  vegetable  gar- 
den are  reported  at  over  $8,000 

nou-rring  of  a  OerUury  flant — Among  the  rare  and  curious  plants  in  the 
conservatory  at  the  Home,  is  a  century  plant  of  the  species  known  as 
AjJte  hyrcroyia  gij^ntia.  which  blossomed  the  past  summer,  and  the  flower 
stalk  was  standing  at  the  time  of  our  viiit.  Along  side  of  the  stalk  was 
a  neat  measuring  pi^le,  with  marks  of  feet  and  inches,  and  showing  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  stem  as  it  reached  its  height  of  thirty  feet  nine 
inches,  with  its  spreading  head  of  white  cup-shaped  blossoms.  It  com- 
menced at  cue  (ooi  ten  inches  August  loth,  and  grew  at  the  rate  of  six  to 
twelve  inches  a  day  for  about  two  weeks,  then  five  to  nine  inches  a  day 
:'or  ar*oti!^^r  two^eeks,  and  craau ally  lessened  the  rate  until  October  lOth, 
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when  it  ceased  at  thirty  feet  nine  inches.  Of  course  it  was  an  object  of 
much  interest  to  visitors  as  well  as  to  the  inmates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  Horticultural  Society,  held 
recently  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Mr.  Leo  Weltz,  of  Clinton  county,  was 
present,  and  made  some  remarks  on  landscape  gardening,  in  which  an  he 
is  an  adept.  He  complimented  highly  the  work  of  Mr.  Beck,  and  said  '^  it 
is  not  only  in  its  appearance  as  a  charmingly  beautiful  place  that  the 
Soldiers'  Home  is  attractive,  it  is  infinitely  more.  With  its  multiplicity 
of  cleanly-kept  walks  and  drives,  its  parks  and  mimic  lakes,  its  smoothly- 
shaven  sward  and  artistically  planted  flower-beds,  with  their  wealth  of 
coloring,  it  becomes  a  great  moral  and  intellectual  educator — ^a  real  civil- 
izer  and  refiner  of  the  ruder  part  of  our  human  nature.  In  illustration 
of  this,  he  says  the  young  people  of  his  county  who  come  over  here  and 
visit  the  Home,  go  back  filled  with  a  love  of  flowers,  and  a  desire  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubbery  in  imitation  of  what  they  saw  here.'* 

Oar  party  left  the  Home,  regretting  that  time  would  not  permit  any 
longer  stay ;  and  as  soon  as  all  had  obeyed  the  loud  and  repeated  whistle 
of  the  locomotive,  and  got  on  board  the  rail  car  for  the  city,  a  motion  was 
made,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  that  the  thanks  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  be  tendered  to  Governor 
Brown  and  his  gentlemanly  assistants  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  for  their 
polite  and  kindly  attentions  on  this  occasion. 

After  returning  to  the  ball,  a  meeting  of  the  ad  iTiierim  committee  was 
held,  and  it  was  decided  that  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  or 
members  of  its  committee,  would  endeavor  to  attend  at  least  one  meeting 
of  each  local  horticultural  pociety  in  the  State,  when  invited  to  do  so, 
during  the  coming  summer. 

REPORT  OF  INDIANA.  ANNUAL  MF:ETING. 

Mr.  N.  Ohmer,  who  was  appointed  delegate  from  Ohio  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Danville, 
December  17th,  18th,  19th,  1878,  made  the  following  report : 

Mr,  Secretary  Bateham  :  DADville  it  a  nice  v  ll^e  of  About  two  th  >  .sadcL  inhabitaut  , 
it  about  twenty  miles  west  of  iDdianapolis,  and  is  the  Hendri  ks  coanty-seat.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  this  place  early  last  spring,  on  the^  invitation  of  oar  friend  Dr. 
Fomas,  and  other  oitieens,  to  assitt  them  in  the  organication  of  a  county  hortionltaral 
sooiety ;  and  the  effect  of  that  organisation  wae  appreciable  in  more  ways  than  one  at 
this  meeting  of  the  State  Society. 

I  arrived  jast  in  time  to  attend  the  evening  session  of  the  first  day  (Tuesday),  and  was 
snrprised  to  find  so  many  persons  in  attendance,  and  snoh  a  magpificent  show  of  frnitn 
upon  the  tables.  There  were  about  seven  hundred  plates,  embracing  a  very  fine  lot  of 
apples  brought  by  ex-Gov.  Furnas  from  Nebraska.  Very  few  of  these  specimens  could 
be  i-eoogniced  or  identified  by  persons  present,  on  account  of  their  unusual  size  and 
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beanty.  There  were  also  handsome  oraogps  and  lemona  from  California,  etc.  This  fine 
show  and  larf^e  attendance  I  learned  was  bronght  abont  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Allen  Fnmas,  who  resides  near  this  place,  and  who  determined  that  this  meeting 
shonld  be  a  sncces^  in  every  partioalar  as  it  was.  Something  was  also  dne,  I  think,  to 
the  fact  that  the  Society  offered  premiums  for  the  best  assortment  and  di8pla>  of  f  mits— ' 
an  exam  le  which  oar  State  Soeiety  might  perhaps  follow  with  adyantage. 

The  business  of  the  first  afternoon  was  a  welcoming  address  by  Dr.  Fomas ;  then  the 
annual  address  by  the  President.  The  latter  consisted  mainly  of  a  review  of  the  year, 
and  soggestions  as  to  what,  in  his  jadgment,  was  for  the  good  of  the  Society.  The.se 
were  referred  to  a  committee  for  future  action.  Then  followed  a  re-election  of  the  old 
officers  of  the  Society. 

In  the  evening  an  able  essay  was  read  by  ez-Govemor  R.  W.  Furnas^  of  Nebraska,  on 
the  progress  of  fruit  culture  in  this  country.  The  Talue  and  importance  of  the  fruit 
crops  were  ably  set  forth,  with  carefully  gathered  statistics,  showing  that  the  estimated 
value  of  the  fruit  crop  in  1877  was  not  less  than  $143,000,000  (and  that  of  1H78  was  doubt^ 
less  still  greater).  This  paper  was  followed  by  discussion.  Next  was  an  essay  on  straw' 
berries  and  their  culture,  by  N.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  which  be  narr<»ted  his  ex- 
perience  in  growing  this  fruit  lor  the  past  twenty  years ;  how  it  is  beat  done  by  the  acre, 
for  the  market,  and  in  the  garden  for  home  use.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the 
same  topic^  by  G.  Cowing,  of  Muncie,  Indiana^  and  then  general  discussion  on  the  sal>- 
ject  of  strawberries,  until  this  fruit  was  well  talked  up. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  short  talk  on  raspberries  and  blackberries,  participated  in 
by  Ragan,  CVHaver,  Burnet,  and  Ohmer.  Then  an  address  by  Prof  Cox,  lodiana  State 
Geologist,  on  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Western 
States,  with  an  interesting  description  of  the  San  Jnaquin  and  Sacremento  Talleys  of 
Calafomia,  and  other  places  visited  by  him  in  that  region  of  our  country.  In  closing, 
he  said,  '*  While  I  consider  this  the  finest  fruit  growing  country  in  the  world,  the  min- 
eral resources  are  also  unsurpassed,  and  on  every  hand  are  evidences  of  the  most  ener^ 
getic  people  on  the  face  of  t»e  globe,  who,  by  their  force  of  character  and  circumstances, 
rank  second  to  none.'' 

Then  followed  a  report  by  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Austin,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  as  delegat>e 
to  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  Spriofield  ^ 
Mrs.  Austin  has  a  happy  faculty  of  seeing  and  hearing  things,  and  knowing  how  to  put 
a  record  of  them  on  paper  ;*consequently,  her  report  was  quite  interesting.  Her  account 
of  a  visit  to  the  tom^  of  the  martyred  President  Lincolo,  and  description  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  was  quite  impressive. 

Mr.  Parmlee,  a  delegate  from  the  Michigan  Pomologieal  Society,  gave  an  address  on 
the  beautiful  art  of  floriculture,  and  Prof.  B;iily  read  an  essay  on  the  soils  and  climate 
of  Western  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  followed  by  remarks  on  the  same  subject  by  ex-' 
Governor  Furnas. 

Wednesday  evening  was  opened  with  reports  from  the  various  district  committees  of 
the  Society,  on  the  past  season  and  its  fruit  crops.  Some  of  these  were  of  an  encour- 
aging nature,  and  some  otherwise,  showing  that  onr  Indiana  neighbors,  as  a  whole,  fared 
rather  badly  the  past  year,  especially  from  the  effects  of  late  frosts  in  the  spring. 

Then  came  the  gem  of  the  session,  an  aWe  paper  by  the  veteran  scientist,  Dr.  E.  T* 
Brown,  of  Indianapolis,  entitled  "How  Plants  Grow.*''  He  began  as  near  the  origin  of 
life  as  science  can  probably  go,  namely,  the  cell,  and  tracing  the  mysterious  unfoldiugs- 
of  natnre,  he  developed  the  maji'stic  oak  and  the  humble  violet  fh>m  cells  so  similar 
that  the  most  powerful  microscope  could  detect  no  difference  in  their  form  or  structure 
The  law  of  growth  in  the  different  orders  of  plants  was  traced,  and  in  every  step  the* 
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mighty  but  secret  inflaence   of  an  inviftible   dlreoting  power  wae  shown  to  be  ope- 

erating.    This  lecture  was  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  a  large  audience,  including 

many  students  of  the  State  Normal  School.    A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tenderercd  to 

the  Doctor  for  his  valuable  lecture. 

Doctor  Furnas  then  read  a  lengthy  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Ohio  State 

Horticulture  Society,  which  he  recently  attended  at  Dayton,  apologizing  for  the  length 

of  his  report,  by  saying  he  found  so  much  good  in  the  meeting  that  he  did  not  know 

where  to  condense.    Of  course,  I  felt  somewhat  complimented,  and  will  reciprocate  by 

saying  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend.    I  left 

for  home  the  next  morning  well  pleaned  with  my  visit. 

N.  Ohmer. 

TIMBER  BELTS  AS  PROTECTION  TO  ORCHARDS,  ETC. 

(This  artiole  and  tbe  next  sfaooid  have  appeared  dghfc  or  ten  pages  back.] 

President  Warder  said  he  wished  to  correct  an  impression  that  prevails 
on  the  subject  of  protecting  orcharcfs  and  vineyards  by  belts  of  trees, 
hedges,  etc.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  shelter  is  often  of 
advantage  in  protecting  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  from  injury  by  severe 
freezing  in  winter,  it  is  also  found  to  be  true  that  where  such  protection 
is  given,  and  the  fruit  is  sheltered  from  the  free  circulation  of  air  in 
the  summer,  there  is  more  liability  of  injury  from  fungus  diseases  of  all 
kinds,  as  blight,  smut,  scab,  mildew,  rot,  etc.  This  is  especially  true 
of  peaches  and  grapes,  the  fruit  being  much  more  reliable  and  free  from 
diseases  on  open  hillsides  and  where  the  winds  have  free  scope  than 
where  sheltered  by  forests  or  hedge  rows;  hence,  in  climates  no  colder 
than  ours,  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  shelter  is  of  advantage. 

For  nurseries  and  home  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  like,  it  is 
no  doubt  advantageous  to  have  belts  of  evergreens  or  hedges  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  as  wind-breaks,  and  for  protection  in  winter.  Prof.  Tice 
found  by  experiment  that  on  a  cold,  windy  day  in  winter  the  air  was 
several  degress  warmer  on  the  lee  side  of  a  group  of  evergreens  than  on 
the  windward  side. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  tried  that  experiment  with  a  thermometer, 
and  did  not  find  more  than  one  degree's  difference ;  still  he  thought  the 
injury  from  winds  in  severe  weather  was  often  greater  than  the  degrees 
of  cold  would  lead  one  to  expect — the  evaporation  and  motion  being  in- 
jurious at  such  times.  He  agreed  with  what  had  just  betsn  said  respect- 
ing the  advantages  of  open  situations  for  vineyards  and  peach  orchards ; 
had  seen  many  cases  of  injury  from  too  much  shelter,  especially  to  vine- 
yards, causing  greater  prevalence  of  mildew  and  rot.  He  regards  winds 
and  sunshine  as  preventives  of  all  such  diseases.  In  the  prairie  re- 
gions of  the  north-west,  where  the  winds  and  cold  are  more  severe  and 
often  cause  destruction  to  trees  in  winter,  shelter  belts  and  hedges  are, 
of  course,  to  be  recommended- 
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IS  PLUM  CULTURE  A  SUCCESS  IN  OHIOf' 
Mr.  Bateham  said  be  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  Bpend  time  at  this 
meeting  in  discassing  this  question,  bat  inasmuch  as  a  good  deal  of 
planting  of  plum  orchards  had  been  going  on  in  Ohio  for  several  years, 
largely  in  consequence  of  statements  of  successful  crops  made  at  meet- 
ings of  this  Society  and  published  in  our  reports,  he  thought  there 
was  some  danger  that  such  planting  would  be  overdone,  or  at  least  that 
some  of  it  would  be  unwisely  done  and  result  in  disappointment  to  the 
planters.  He  wished  to  state  some  facts  that  he  had  observed  during  the 
year  past,  which  are  calculated  to  excite  doubts  in  regard  to  the  general 
success  of  plum  orchards  in  our  State. 

It  was  supposed  by  most  of  us,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  curculio  was 
the  only  real  obstacle  to  successful  plum  culture  in  Ohio,  as  the  disease 
called  black- knot  did  not  prevail  here.  But  it  is  now  seen  that  leaf- 
blight  and  consequent  injury  to  trees  by  the  winter  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  curculio  or  black -knot. 

Mr.  Bateham  referred  to  what  was  said  in  last  year's  report  (page  70) 
in  regard  to  the  losses  of  trees  by  winter-killing  in  the  nqted  plum 
orchards  of  the  Messrs.  Browns,  near  Norwalk.  He  had  a  recent  letter 
from  these  gentlemen,  stating  that  but  few  trees  were  injured  by  the 
past  winter,  as  it  was  a  mild  one ;  but  many  of  their  trees  had  again  shed 
their  leaves  prematurely,  greatly  injuring  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and 
endangering  the  life  of  the  trees  if  the  coming  winter  proves  a  severe 
one.  He  bad  also  seen  much  of  this  shedding  of  the  foliage  on  plum 
trees  before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  in  other  places  the  past  season,  and  should 
expect  to  hear  of  the  death  of  many  trees  next  spring,  or  at  least  failure 
of  the  fruit  as  a  consequence.  The  wild  goose  and  other  native  plums 
are  not  liable  to  injury  of  this  kind,  and  the  damson  trees  are  not  often 
affected.  Planting  on  deep  clayey  or  loamy  soil,  and  mulching  the  sur- 
afce  during  summer,  are  the  best  means  of  prevention  ;  (see  remarks  on 
black-knot  in  the  latter  part  of  this  report.) 

CULTURE  OF  SBiALL  FRUITS  IN  GREENE  COUNTY. 

The  following  notes  of  experiments  in  small  fruit  culture  were  written 
in  response  to  the  request  of  Secretary  Bateham,  by  W.  M.  King  &  Son, 
of  Yellow  Springs,  and  were  intended  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Dayton,  had  time  permitted.  They  contain  some  facts  and  suggestions 
of  practical  interest  : 

Bhickberriea. — Dor  Boil  Ib  olaycy  loam,  anderlaid  with  limestone  grayel,  and  bftving 
more  or  leas  black  soil  m  low  plaoea.  The  Lawton  and  Kittatlnny  are  the  only  kinds  of 
blackberries  we  have  frnited.    The  plants  were  set  nine  years  ago.   Three  years  ago  they 
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began  to  be  affected  with  ''red  rasf  We  tried  high  mannring  as  a  remedy,  which 
failed.  Afterwards  we  dug  up  and  burned  all  the  affected  stools.  The  disease  has 
seemed  to  be  gradually  disappearing. 

Ba9pherrles.—0va  Doolittle  Black-Caps,  planted  eight  years  ago,  were  badly  winter- 
killed three  yr ars  ago.  Last  year  we  had  a  medium  crop.  We  have  the  Ontario,  from 
idr.  Pordy,  and  we  have  now  planted  two  hundred  of  the  Gregg,  from  Mr.  Ohmer.  Of 
the  red  raspberries  we  have  on  trial  the  Clark,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Amazon,  High- 
land^ Hardy,  Turner,  Thwack,  and  Qanargna  (the  last  named  propagates  fr^m  tips,  and 
does  not  sucker).  We  prefer  the  Clark  for  home  use ;  the  Turner  and  Thwack  promise 
well  for  market  purposes. 

8irawberrie9.^0t  the  varieties  we  have  thoroughly  tested,  to  wit,  Captain  Jack,  Mon- 
arch of  t)ie  West,  Star  of  the  West,  Triumph  of  Cumberland,  Springdale,  Chas.  Downing, 
Seth  Bojden,  OoL  Cheney  mixed  with  Wilson,  Black  Defiance,  Excelsior  (our  seedling), 
we  have  no  hesitancy  iu  saying  that  for  profit  the  Captain  Jack  leads  them  all.  It  with- 
BtandM  drouth,  and  bears  equally  well  on  day  loam  and  black  intervale  soil.  Last  sea- 
son this  variety  commenced  ripening  May  28th,  and  continued  bearing  till  June  30th. 

We  set  our  strawberries  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  layer  the  runners  to  the  right 
and  left  of  each  row ;  then  after  the  old  plants  have  borne  two  yean,  we  plow  them  out, 
and  put  well  rotted  manure  in  the  furrow  where  they  stood,  in  one  continuous  line. 
This  strengthens  the  plants  on  each  side. 

Grapevine9  on  Peach  Ireea. — About  twelve  years  ago  we  planted  several  rows  of  peach 
trees  between  rows  of  apple  trees,  in  a  young  orchard,  making  the  trees  sixteen  foet 
apart — the  apples  being  thirty-six  feet.  The  third  spring  after  setting  the  peach  trees, 
two-year  old  grapevines—Hartford  Prolific  and  Concord  varieties — were  planted  about 
nine  inches  from  each  peach  tree.  The  land  was  then  seeded  to  orchard  grass,  from 
which  we  out  two  crops  of  hay  each  season.  In  one  of  the  rows  there  are  now  standing 
twenty-three  peach  trees  having  a  grapevine  on  each.  The  trees  aie  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  grapevine  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches. 

The  severe  winters  have  iigared  most  of  the  peach  trees,  so  that  they  have  borne  no 
fruit  for  several  years,  and  but  few  leaves  are  on  them,  but  in  place  of  peaches  we  have 
grapes  nearly  every  year,  and  often  have  had  grapea  when  other  fhiits  have  failed.  We 
also  often  have  had  grapes  on  these  trees  when  our  neighbors  who  trained  their  vines  on 
trellises  had  none. 

The  grapevine  does  not  seem  to  do  as  well  on  the  apple  tree  as  peach.  We  trained  a 
few  on  apple  trees  that  have  large  open  tops,  but  they  have  not  done  well.  The  vines 
on  peach  trees  are  more  healthy  than  those  on  trellis,  and  the  fruit  much  less  subject  to 
rot  or  mildew.  We  prune  the  vines  moderately  in  winter,  but  very  little  or  none  in 
summer. 

In  a  letter  of  June  5th,  1879,  the  Messrs.  King  say  the  past  severe  win- 
ter, when  the  thermometer  at  their  place  reached  26°  below  zero,  killed 
fully  one  half  their  blackberry  canes,  and  the  "red  rust"  has  again  ap- 
peared as  bad  as  ever;  so  they  intend  to  dig  up  their  patch  of  this  fruit 
and  devote  the  land  to  other  purposes.  The  cold  also  destroyed  all  the 
peach  buds,  so  that  their  peach  trees  now^  as  for  a  number  of  previous 
years,  are  only  useful  as  supports  for  the  grapevines.  The  grape  crop 
promises  well. 
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REPORTS  FROM  JANUARY  TO  JULY,  1879. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  cold  of  last  January,  when  the  thermom- 
eter marked  20*^  to  26°  below  zero  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  the  fruit 
crops  generally  this  season  are  as  plentiful  as  usual,  considering  it  is  an 
"  off  year  "  for  the  apple  orchards.  Peaches  are  a  failure  in  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  but  plentiful  in  the  northern  section. 
Strawberrie's  and  raspberries  were  everywhere  abundant;  cherries  a  par- 
tial crop.  Pears  and  plums  promise  nearly  a  fair  crop,  and  grapes  are 
freer  from  disease  than  for  a  number  of  years  past,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  dry  season.  The  following  are  notices  of.  the  principal  local  meet- 
ings that  have  occurred  this  summer. — Sec'y. 

THE  CINCINNATI  HOBTICULTUIUL  SOCIKTT. 

Thitt  society  was  reorganized  and  pat  in  working  order  the  past  winter.  Dr.  A  E. 
Heigh  way  is  President,  and  F.  P.  Wolcott  Secretary.  Meetiogs  are  held  every  Saturday 
forenoon  at  the  society's  room,  No.  I@0  Main  street.  Exhibitions  of  fmits  and  flowers 
and  discnssions  are  had  at  each  meeting.  There  was  a  special  exhibition  of  strawberries 
appointed  for 'one  meeting  in  June ;  hot  the  time  set  was  one  week  too  late  for  the  best 
display  of  this  Amit,  hence  the  show  was  not  as  large  as  it  wonld  otherwise  have  been, 
although  a  number  of  lots  of  fine  berries  were  presented  and  premiums  awarded  for 
them. 

The  Raspberry  Shaw  of  the  society  was  on  June  28th.  There  was  a  large  attendauoe  at 
the  meeting,  and  a  fine  show  of  raspberiies,  including  the  foUowing : 

By  N.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  New  Rochelle,  Reliance,  Gregg,  Thwack,  Brandywine,  Tur- 
ner, Delaware,  Early  Prolific. 

By  G.  W.  Trowbridge,  of  Glendale,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Ganargua,  Grey,  Clark. 

J.  R.  Finch,  Cincinnati,  presented  Mammoth  Cluster,  Muchmore  Seedling,  Miami 
Black-cap. 

A.  J.  Markley,  fine  specimens  of  Turner. 

Joseph  EUinger,  Mammoth  Cluster  and  a  yellow  seedling. 

John  Turner,  good  specimens  of  Kirtland. 

Lewis  Finch,  fine  samples  of  Machmore  Seedling. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  visit  some  of  the  grounds 
of  raspberry-growers  near  Cincinnati,  their  report  was  read  at  this  meeting,  and  from  it 
the  following  is  condensed : 

The  first  place  visited  was  that  of  John  Turner,  Esq.,  Indian  Hill,  to  look  at  a  red 
raspberry,  which  he  obtained  under  the  name  of  Michigan.  This  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  the  Kirtland,  or,  as  now  known  at  the  East, ''  Highland  Hardy,''  a  valuable  early 
variety,  nearly  hardy,  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

The  second  place  visited  was  that  of  A.  J.  Markley,  Esq.,  near  Cherry  Grove.  The  pro- 
prietor was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  directed  to  the  raspberry  plantation,  where  a 
sight  met  our  eyes  pleasing  to  behold.  There  were  raspberry  bushes  on  our  right,  on 
our  left,  and  in  front,  cultivated  in  rows,  six  feet  apart,  and  about  two  feet  thick,  as 
dense  as  a  hedge,  heavily  laden  with  bright  red  berries,  and  a  large  crowd  of  young 
men  and  boys  busily  engaged  in  picking  and  preparing  the  fruit  for  market.  Upon  in- 
quiry we  learned  that  thirty-five  acres  were  planted  of  this  variety,  the  cultivation  of 
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blaok-oap  y^rieties  being  giyen  up.  AAer  a  close  examination  of  the  frait,  foliage, 
growth,  and  color  of  oanee,  we  came  to  the  nnanimoos  condneion  it  was  the  variety 
known  as  **  Tarner,^  which  originated  in  the  West  some  years  since ;  and  we  feel  gratified 
to  know  it  has  fonnd  so  congenial  a  home  in  oor  midst,  and  has  proven  itself  to  be  the 
hardy,  prolific,  and  profitable  red  variety  which  has  been  claimed  for  it  at  the  West. 

The  next  place  visited  was  that  oi  Lewis  Finch,  Esq.  (a  member  of  the  committee), 
where  there  were  several  acres  in  cnltivation,  all  of  the  black>cap  varietiesj  consisting 
of  Mammoth  Claster,  Miami,  and  a  variety  discovered  in  that  vicinity  some  years  since 
growing  wild,  which  is  prised  by  some  on  account  of  being  several  days  earlier  in  ripen- 
ing than  either  of  the  others,  and  qnite  prod  active. 

The  last  place  visited  was  that  of  Wm.  Rothenhoefer,  where  we  were  shown  qaite  a 
large  plantation  of  black-cap  raspberries,  composed  principally  of  the  variety  last  men- 
tioned, and  where  they  exhibited  their  good  size,  excellent  qaality,  and  aDundance  of 
product.  Being  set  in  rows,  twelve  feet  apart,  with  currant  and  gooseberry  bashes  in 
the  center,  ample  space  was  given  to  produce  the  fruit  in  its  perfection.  We  were  also 
shown  a  new  seedling  raspberry,  found  growin/:;  wild,  a  hybrid,  we  presume,  between 
the  red  and  blackcap;  fruit  of  a  dark-red  color,  large  size,  quality  good,  reproducing 
itself  from  the  tips  after  the  manner  of  the  black-cap  family.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
strong  and  rank  grower,  with  few  spines  on  the  canes,  and  gave  evidence  of  being  a 
good  bearer.    In  our  opinion  it  should  have  a  name,  and  be  distributed  for  trial. 

Discussion  followed  the  report ;  Mr.  Markley  said  it  was  six  years  since  he  planted 
the  original  acre  of  red  raspberries,  some  of  which  he  displayed  to-day.  The  plants 
have  been  bearing  heavily  every  year,  and  each  year  increasing  in  quantity ;  will  prob- 
ably produce  135  bushels  this  year  per  acre.  In  the  cultivation  he  had  tried  both  hills 
and  rows,  and  prefers  the  latter.  He  plants  six  feet  apart,  has  one  patch  seven  feet,  but 
prefers  six  feet.  The  first  plants  he  purchased  for  "  Baldwin's  Choice,"  of  a  western  nur- 
seryman. Berries  year  before  last  averaged  $6.65  per  bushel.  Last  ye^r,  owing  to  fre- 
quent rains,  the  crop  was  poor;  the  average  )»rice  was  $3.60.  This  year  expects  the 
average  to  be  about  $5.00  per  bushel.  In  gathering,  he  employed  hands  at  fifty  cents 
per  day  and  board.  Weighed  his  berries.  A  hand  will  pick  about  one  hundred  pounds 
per  day.    In  handling  he  used  shallow  drawers ;  hauls  in  spring  wagons. 

WARREN   COUNTY  STRAWBERRY  MBBTINO. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Warren  County  Horticultural  Society,  near  Lebanon,  was 
strawberry  day.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members  and  a  large  number  of  vis- 
itors. Among  the  latter  were  President  Warder  and  G.  W.  Trowbridge,  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.  The  display  of  strawberries  was  not  large  but  good.  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge had  nice  samples  of  the  Sharpless,  which  were  awarded  the  first  premium.  Sev- 
eral lots  of  early  May  cherries  were  exhibited.  Interesting  discussion  was  had  (after  a 
nice  dinner)  and  reports  made  respecting  orchards,  etc.,  showing  better  fruit  propects 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  State,  especially  for  apples. 

Mr.  Beller  said  his  Fall  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  and  Keswick  Codling  would 
yield  an  average  crop.    His  early  Harvest  and  a  few  other  early  varieties  were  scarce. 

Mr.  Irons  reported  that  in  his  orchard  of  two  thousand  trees  the  crop  would  be  fair. 
Early  Harvest  an  average  crop;  Red  Astracan  trees  were  full;  has  forty  trees  of 
Maiden  Blush  that  are  full,  and  have  not  failed  in  forty  years ;  Smith  Cider  seldom 
fails.  Pears — Bartletts  a  failure;  some  other  varieties  were  full.  Plums  few,  and  all 
stung. 
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J.  C.  AndersoD,  from  Carlisle,  did  not  report  as  favorably  from  his  locality. 

Dr.  Warder,  from  Hamilton  coonty,  reported  half  a  crop. 

Mr.  Trowbridf^e,  of  Glendale,  reported  apple  crop  light;  cherries  about  ha^f  a  crop. 

Mr.  Mardis  stated  that  some  yarieties  of  pears  were  short,  while  others  were  fall.    His 
BeUflower  apple  tre«*s  were  falier  than  usaal. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  his  apple  crop  would  not  be  large.  The  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy 
were  fall.    His  grapes  of  aboat  ten  yarieties  are  all  badly  iujared  by  the  winter. 

The  July  meeting  of  the  society  was  also  well  attended  and  highly  interesting.  ▲ 
nnmber  of  members  exhibited  ripe  apples  of  the  early  yarieties,  along  with  dishes  of 
raspberries,  and  some  pears  and  grapes,  besides  garden  vegetables.  Disoasaion  was  had 
on  the  methods  of  grafting  grapes ;  also  the  causes  of  grape  rot,  etc. 

THB  IfOMTOOMBBY  SOCUnT  MBmNOB. 

These  have  been  as  freely  attended,  and  the  proceedingii  as  interesting  and  nsefnl  aa 
in  any  previous  season.  The  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  is  society  day,  and  winter 
or  sammer,  rain  or  shine,  a  meeting  is  held  at  the  place  appointed.  Such  a  thing  as  the 
failore  of  a  meeting  has  not  occurred  In  several  years.  Commonly  an  essay  is  read  at 
the  meeting,  on  some  usefal  or  iotesesting  topic,  followed  by  disoasaion — and  a  good 
social  picnic-dinner  is  one  of  the  attractions. 

At  the  Jane  meeeting,  strawberries  are  the  chief  attraction  and  the  topic  of  discostlon. 
This  year  there  was  a  very  large  attendance,  including  quite  a  delegation  from  the  hor- 
ticaltaral  society  at  Richmond,  Indiana.  Dr.  Warder  and  Mr.  Trowbridge,  of  Hamilton 
connty,  were  also  present.  A  large  display  of  strawberries  was  made,  especially  by  Mr. 
Ohmer,  who  presented  thirteen  varieties,  and  read  the  following  as  his  opinion  respaot- 
ing  each : 

Mit.  Ohhbr's  Stbawbbrribs. — If  I  wanted  a  strawberry  that  was  not  strictly  first 
class  in  quality,  though  good,  handsome,  and  of  fair  siza,  bearing  enormoaaly  with  bat 
little  culture,  I  would  plant  the  Crescent  Seedling.  This  is  preeminently  the  lazy 
man's  strawberry. 

Did  I  want  a  strawberry  that  ripened  early,  large  size,  handsome,  productive,  and  of 
good  quality,  I  would  plant  the  Forest  Rose. 

If  I  wanted  a  strawberry  of  enormoas  size,  scarcely  two  alike,  a  little  late  ripening, 
handsome  and  good,  I  would  plant  the  Sharpless. 

For  a  late  ripening,  large  and  productive  variety,  I  would  plant  the  Glendale,  next 
the  Kentncky. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  I  have  is  the  Champion.  It  is  very  prodaotive, 
good  size,  handsome,  and  fair  quality. 

The  Black  Defiance  is  a  large,  handsome,  dark-red  berry ;  quality  first  class,  though 
not  a'^good  bearer. 

Captain  Jack  is  a  great  bearer,  bnt  no  improvement  on  the  Wilson  (which  it  resem- 
bles) ;  too  sour  and  too  many  small  berries. 

Wilson's  Albany  is  yet  the  great  market  and  shipping  berry ;  it  now  looks,  however, 
as  if  it  was  about  to  be  saperseded  by  several  of  the  new  candidates. 

Great  American,  with  me,  is  not  worthy  of  its  name ;  it  does  not  bear  snfflciently,  but 
may  do  better  on  light  soils. 

Monarch  of  the  West  is  a  large  and  productive  berry,  becoming  quite  popular.  The 
objection  I  have  to  it  is  that  it  does  not  ripen  up  evenly,  the  point  of  the  berry  remain- 
ing a  light  yellow. 
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Charles  Downing  is  an  old  and  popular  berry.  Large  and  handsome — firsfc  quality ; 
does  well  almost  every  whsre. 

Cel.  Cheney  is  a  handsome  berry,  good,  bnt  not  profitable  on  my  soil.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Sterling. 

Mr.  Steele  and  Dr.  Warder  skoke  of  high  praise  of  Borr's  Pine,  Long  worth's  Prolifio, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  older  class,  as  nneqnaled  in  qnatity  by  any  of  the  newer 
ones,  and  said  there  was  a  disposition  at  the  present  time  to  saorifioe  qaality  for  size. 

Ifr.  Trowbridge  commended  the  Comberland  Triumph,  and  said  it  was  a  good  fertil- 
izer to  plant  alongside  of  pistillate  rarietles  like  Crescent  Seedling.  He  was  pleased 
with  Monarch  of  the  West,  Springdale,  and  Sharpless. 

The  committee  on  Orchard  Prospects  reported  a  large  falling  off  of  the  apples,  so  that 
^e  crop  would  be  much  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  Early  varieties  are  doing  better 
than  late.  The  plum  crop  is  suffering  badly  from  curculio.  Wild  Goose  with  the  rest. 
Pears  also  will  be  a  light  crop.  In  some  localities  apples  were  almost  a  failure.  No 
peaches  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Currants  and  gooee^ierriee  generally  injured  greatly 
by  the  worm.    Strawberry  crop  is  lessened  by  drouth,  but  raspberries  promise  well. 

The  raspberry  meeting,  July  9d,  was  very  appropriately  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Ohmer. 
The  attendance  was  again  very  large,  and  quite  a  number  of  visitors  present  from  a 
distance,  attracted,  doubtless,  by  the  fame  of  Mr.  OhmeFsOregg  raspberry  crop;  among 
them  were  President  Heighway,  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  and  several  of 
its  leading  members,  including  Mr.  Markley,  the  great  grower  of  red  raspberries,  men- 
tioned on  a  preceding  page.  After  dinner  and  visiting  the  berry  grounds,  discussion  on 
raspberries  was  had.  Mr.  Markley  being  called  up,  spoke  of  his  success  with  the  Turner 
variety,  and  said  it  was  more  profitable  with  him  than  any  other  that  he  could  grow 
ior  the  Cincinnati  market.  He  could  raise  the  red^  with  less  expense  than  the  black^i 
and  they  brought  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Ohmer  said  it  costs  him  much  less  to  raise  blacks,  especially  the  Gregg,  than  any 
of  the  reds,  and  they  were  more  profitable  for  shipping  and  for  Dayton  market.  He 
found  the  Gregg  the  most  productive,  hardiest,  largest,  and  most  profitable  of  all.  Of 
the  reds  he  is  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Delaware. 

The  committee  on  fruits  exhi bitted  say,  ''  Mr,  Ohmor  shows  Thwack,  a  fine,  showy 
red  raspberry,  good  for  shipping  long  distances;  Brandy  wine,  red,  of  good  color  and 
flavor ;  Delaware,  a  new  red  berry  of  fine  appearance  and  quality ;  Reliance,  a  purple 
berry  of  fair  flavor  and  good  size;  New  Boohelle,  a  purple  berry  of  fine  flavor,  large, 
and  very  prodoctive ;  and  lastly  the  Gregg,  which  is  no  doubt  the  king  of  the  black- 
cape — very  large,  of  fine  flavor,  and  prodigiously  productive,  as  we  have  all  seen. 

The  report  on  the  prospect  of  tree  fhiits  was  more  farorable  than  at  the  June  meeting 
—less  falling  off  of  apples,  peart,  and  plums— Wild  Goose  still  ahead.  Pears  doing  well 
generally,  excepting  the  Bartletts.  Grape  prospects  fair,  but  some  vines  injured  badly 
by  the  winter ;  less  rotting  of  the  fruit  than  usual. 

8TRA.WBB1IRY  SHOW  IN  PORTA6K  C0X7NTY. 

The  newly  organized  horticultural  society  of  Portage  county  invited  a  strawberry 
show  in  connection  with  their  monthly  meeting,  June  16th,  at  the  residence  of  G.  W 
Dean,  near  Kent.  There  was  a  fuU  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and  quite 
a  large  number  of  visitors  from  outside  the  county,  several  of  whom  contributed  berries 
for  the  exhibition.  Prominent  among  these  were  W.  6.  Storer,  of  Akron,  the  principal 
grower  of  the  Glendale  variety,  and  Mathew  Crawford,  a  noted  grower  of  seedlings  and 
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all  the  new  sorts,  at  Cuyahoga  Fails.  There  were  also  present  of  the  committee  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  N.  Olmier,  L.  Weltz,  G.  H.  Miller,  and  Secretary  Bateham. 

Mr.  Crawford  exhibited  titteen  varieties  of  strawberries — not  half  the  number  he  has 
in  cultivation— and  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  society,  he  read  an  essay  on  the 
varieties  of  strawberries  and  their  cultuie.  Much  discussion  was  also  had  on  these 
topics.  The  varieties  presented  by  Mr.  Crawford  were  Capt.  Jack,  Duchess,  Jacond.i, 
Seth  Boyden,  Longfellow,  Sterling,  Chas.  Downing,  Cumberland,  Norman,  New  Domin- 
ion, Martha,  Spriugdale,  Early  Superior,  Crawford's  Id,  Triumph  de  Gand.  Mr.  Storer 
presented  Gleudale,  Et^ntucky,  and  a  new  variety  named  Brilliant.  Several  other  grow- 
ers exhibited  Forest  Rose,  Crescent,  Great  American,  Monarch,  Sterling,  Sharplees,  and 
other  noted  new  sorts,  h%  well  as  Burr's  Pine,  Wilson,  and  other  old  standards.  At  the 
request  of  the  officers  of  the  bociety,  Mr.  Bateham  wrote  a  report  of  the  strawberry 
show,  which  follows: 

Mr,  BaiebAtti^s  Report  on  the  Strawherriee.— In  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  State  Hor- 
ticultural Committee,  I  would  Htate  that  we  were  highly  pleaded  with  the  meeting  and 
exhibition  of  the  Portage  county  society,  at  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Dean.  The  number 
of  persons  present  and  the  interest  manifested,  an  well  as  the  good  social  cheer,  were 
highly  gratifying,  and  promise  well  for  the  future  success  of  the  society.  The  display  of 
strawberries  was  also  much  larger  and  finer  than  we  expected  to  see ;  in  fact  we  do  not 
remember  ever  having  witnessed  a  better  display  of  this  fruit  in  Ohio.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  report  of  the  secretary,  there  were  assortments  from  twelve  different  growers, 
several  of  them  from  outside  the  county.  The  number  of  plates  was  about  eighty,  em- 
bracing not  less  than  thirty  distinct  varieties,  including  most  of  the  noted  new  sorts, 
as  well  as  the  best  old  ones.  Most  of  the  varieties  were  well  grown  and  correctly 
labeled.  Th*^  opinions  of  the  expert^  who  were  present  were  pretty  fully  expressed  in 
the  essay  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  the  remarks  that  followed ;  but  I  will  add  a  few  brief 
notes  from  my  own  observation. 

In  regard  to  the  Glendale,  the  time  was  a  little  too  early  for  this  variety,  hence  the 
berries  lacked  in  sweetness,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Sharpless,  Great  American,  and 
several  other  large  sorts,  and  in  fact  the  cold  weather  affected  the  flavor  of  nearly  all 
varieties,  so  that  people  remarked  they  needed  moie  sugar  than  usual.  Objectiou  was 
made  to  the  Glendale  that  it  had  a  rather  coarse  appearance  in  the  plate  or  basket,  on 
account  of  its  lack  of  polish  and  the  large  size  of  its  calyx;  but  if  it  proves  late  as  is 
stated,  and  a  good  bearer,  it  will  be  valuable  for  market.  The  Sharpless  and  Great 
American  have  the  fault  of  being  irregular  in  bhape  and  size,  esx>ecially  the  first  that 
ripen.  It  may  be  that  this  can  be  remedied,  in  part,  by  planting  other  sorts  by  their 
side,  so  as  to  secure  better  fertilization.  They  are  of  good  color  and  quality,  and 
deserving  fair  trial.  Forest  Rose  was  not  bo  large  as  we  saw  it  last  year,  though  quite 
handsome  and  goo<1 — the  color  a  little  too  pale,  and  the  texture  too  soft  for  a  first-rate 
market  fruit.  Cumberland  Triumph  is  quite  large  and  good— better  for  home  use  than 
for  market.  Monarch  of  the  West  is  large  and  showy;  bears  well  on  all  soils,  and  said 
to  produce  more  the  third  year  than  first  or  second.  It  is  popular  as  a  market  fruit 
around  Cleveland,  in  spite  of  its  fault  of  not  ripening  well  at  the  tips.  Jucunda  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  best  of  the  large  kinds,  and  is  more  grown  than  any  other  of  its 
class  for  the  Cleveland  market.  It  has  come  into  favor  quite  rapidly  of  late  among'the 
growers  near  that  city,  especially  for  the  strong  clay  lands  near  the  lake  shore.  It  is 
grown  there  in  matted  rows,  not  kept  in  hills,  as  has  heretofore  been  thought  necessary. 
Crescent  Seedling,  Captain  Jack,  and  Duchess  are  strong  and  persistent  growing  varie- 
ties, thriving  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  with  little  or  no  culture,  hence  called  lasy  men's 
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berries^  They  are  also  of  fair  size  and  qnality,  and  may  prove  qnite  profitable  for  mar- 
ket where  the  larger  and  finer  aorta  are  not  plentifal.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  so  thickly  an  to  exclude  sunlight  and  air  from  the  berriea  Longfellow  is  a  hand' 
aome  new  seedling,  by  A.  D.  Webb,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  deserving  of  fair  trial,  alone 
with  Mr.  Crawford's  aeediiog,  Martha,  which  is  of  goo  i  8i«e  and  remarkably  rich  flavor* 
Mr.  Storer's  seedling,  Brilliant,  is  also  qnite  handsone  and  good^  and  deserving  fair  trial^ 
along  with  several  others,  like  Springdale,  New  Dominion,  Early  Surprise,  etc. 

In  the  discussion  at  the  meeting,  an  important  i>oint  was  urged  by  Mr.  Weltz  and  one 
or  two  other  experienced  strawberry  growers,  viz.,  that  it  was  of  innch  benefit  to  the 
productiveness  of  pistillate  varieties,  like  Green  Prolific,  Crescent  Seedling,  etc  ,  to  plant 
alongside  of  them  strongly  staminate  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a  larger  nnmb'^r. 

Arrangement  was  made  for  a  show  of  raspberries,  and  an  essay  on  this  fruit,  at  the 
Jnly  meeting  of  the  society.  H.  Y^  Beebe,  Esq.,  is  President,  and  Rev.  A.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary, Ravenna. 

8TARK  COimTT  STRAWBERRY  MEETING. 

The  Stark  County  Horticultural  Society  is  also  of  recent  formation.  Their  strawberry 
show  was  held  June  20th,  at  the  residence  of  their  secretary,  J.  F.  Kneisz,  near  Canton. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  berries,  and  a  large  attendance,  both  much  the  same  as  at 
the  Portage  meeting.  Mr.  Crawford  was  again  present  with  strawberries,  and  was  per- 
suaded to  repeat  his  essay  on  strawberry  culture.  All  the  leading  varieties  were  exhib- 
ited by  different  growers,  and  remarks  were  made  on  their  merits,  etc.  Among  the 
visitors  present  were  Ohmer,  Weltz,  Miller,  and  Bateham,  of  the  State  committee  (all 
but  the  last  being  on  their  way  home  from  a  meeting  at  Cleveland),  and  W.  C.  Barry, 
of  Rochester,  I^.  Y.  All  were  much  gratified  with  the  interest  and  spirit  of  the  meeting* 
A  good  band  of  music  was  present,  and  it  was  a  very  social  and  cheerful  gatherings 
promising  well  for  the  future  growth  aud  nsefniness  of  the  society. 

THE  RICHLAND  COUNTT  SOCIETV 

Had  an  exhibition  of  strawberries  in  June  and  of  raspberries  in  July,  both  of  which 
were  reported  as  well  attended  and  quite  instructive;  the  display  of  raspberries  being 
especially  fine,  and  afibrding  much  interest  to  growers  and  spectators.  F.  R.  Palmef 
the  President,  gave  an  address  on  small  fruits  and  their  culture,  at  the  July  meeting/ 

MU6HINOUM  COUNTY  SOClKTT 

Also  reports  good  meetings  and  shows  of  strawberries  and  raspberricts,  cherries,  etc.,  in 
June  and  July.  This  society  is  doiug  good  work,  after  the  model  of  the  Montgomery 
society* 

THE  EASTERN  OHIO  SOCIETV 

Held  its  strat«^berry  meeting  near  Bamesville,  June  lOrh.  There  Was  a  good  attendance, 
and  a  fair  show  of  berries,  but  not  as  extensive  as  usual  for  that  society,  the  dry  weather 
having  been  unfavorable  for  best  quality  of  fruit.  J.  Edgerton,  the  President,  gave  an 
iDstmctive  address  on  strawberry  culture  J  and  G.  H.  Miller,  of  the  State  committ  e  e 
took  part  with  others  in  the  discussion* 

lUCAS  COUNTY  BOCIETY 

Is  more  engaged  in  the  culture  of  orchard  fruits  than  berries.  Their  monthly  meetings 
are  of  the  social  order  and  well  sustained,  having  exhibitions  of  differenl;  fruits  in  theii' 
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Be&soD,  with  dUcDssions  on  rheir  culture,  aud  oth«r  topics  of  timely  lnteree»t.    F.  Graoger^ 
of  West  Toledo,  is  President,  and  W.  W.  Fameaworth,  Waterville,  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE    MEETI5JG    AT    CLEVELAND. 

STRA.WBBRRT  SHOW— VISIT  TO  THE  QROWKBS. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  State  Society  was  held  at  CleTeland,  June  18th 
and  19tb,  in  connection  with  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  American  Nnrserymen  andFIor* 
ista'  Association.  Public  invitation  had  been  given  for  an  exhibition  of  strawberries, 
especially  the  newer  varieties,  at  the  hall,  and  an  interesting  exhibition  was  the  result, 
embracing  the  following  varieties :  Shiirpless,  Comberland  Triumph,  Crescent  Seedling, 
Captain  Jack,  Charles  Downing,  Qreat  American,  Colonel  Wilder,  Colonel  Cheney, 
Monarch  of  the  West,  Forest  Rose,  Gletidale,  Sterling,  Brilliant,  Martha,  Springdale, 
Longfellow,  Jucnnda,  Marshal  McMahon,  Seth  Boyden,  Wilson. 

Secretary  Bateham  was  appointed,  along  with  two  eastern  experts,  to  examine  and 
report  on  these  fruits.  The  following  are  his  own  comments  thereon,  condensed  from 
his  report  of  the  meeting,  written  for  the  Ohio  Farmer : 

*'I  give  the  following  brief  comments  as  expessing  in  part  the  present  popular  senti-^ 
ment,  but  remarking  that,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  newer  sorts,  many  of  our  people 
have  never  seen  or  tasted  the  fruit  until  this  season,  and  owing  to  the  very  cool  weather 
during  the  time  of  ripening,  all  varieties  were  deficient  in  flavor,  and  more  acid  than 
when  ripened  daring  warm  weather. 

''Of  Sbarpless,  the  samples  were  not  fully  ripe,  especially  those  from  Rochester,  and 
being  the  first  that  were  ripening,  more  of  them  than  usual  were  cockscomb-shaped, 
and  the  lot  bad  a  rough  appearance ;  while  the  flavor  was  also  tindeveloped,  and  henoo 
the  public  expectation  in  regard  to  the  variety  was  not  met.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
main  of  the  Great  American;  but  some  samples  of  this  were  better  ripened.  It  is  a 
large  berry,  of  dsrk  red  color,  aud  fair  quality,  but  too  irregular  in  shape,  looking  as 
though  the  blossoms  were  not  well  fertilized.  It  is  also  found  to  be  lacking  in  prodno- 
tiveuees.  Both  these  deserve  Carther  trial.  Monarch  of  the  West  has  given  general 
satisfaction  this  year,  and  is  gaining  friends  in  spite  of  its  fault  of  not  coloring  well  at 
the  tip  when  othervrise  ripe.  Some  are  planting  it  largely  for  market.  Forest  Rose  has 
not  been  fairly  tested  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  State,  and  the  only  sample  exhibited 
was  not  of  full  size.  The  general  impression  respecting  it  is  favorable;  but  one  or  two 
Cleveland  growers  thought  it  would  not  suit  their  purpose  as  well  as  the  Jncunda, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  Glendale  samples  were  all  from  Akron,  and  made  a 
tine  appearance.  The  berries  were  not  fully  ripe,  and  this,  together  with  the  cold 
weather,  caused  deticiency  of  flavor  so  that  visitors  were  a  little  disappointed.  Objec- 
tion was  also  made  that  the  fruit  has  a  xx>ngh  appearance  in  the  box,  owing  to  the  large 
size  of  it8  calyx,  and  the  lack  of  that  gloss  on  the  surface  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Jucnnda.  The  main  question  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  the  lateness  of  ripen- 
ing as  giving  value  to  the  Glendale,  and  on  this  point  there  is  not  proof  as  yet.  Cum* 
berland  Triamph  and  Springdale  are  fine,  large  berries,  and  were  highly  commended  by 
several  growers,  rspecially  for  home  nee  and  near  market.  Captain  Jack  and  Crescent 
Seedling;  are  berritjji  of  fair  size  ahd  appearance ;  not  large  nor  of  first  quality,  but  of 
remark »bly  vigoroas  and  persiHtent  growth,  very  productive,  and  adapted  for  poor  soils 
and  no  culture.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  fair  when  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to 
grow  80  thickly  as  to  exolude  sunlight  from  the  berriea.    Martha  is  a  promising  new 
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seedlisg  by  Mr.  Crawford,  remarkable  for  its  sweet  and  rich  flavor;  probably  too  sofd 
for  a  market  fruit.  Mr.  Storet's  seedliDg,  the  Brilliant,  is  of  good  appearance  and  qaal- 
ity  >  color,  a  deep  glossy  red,  like  Sharpless  and  Great  American.  It  is  deserving  of  trial, 
as  is  also  the  Longfellow,  a  seedling  by  A.  D.  Webb,  of  Bowling  Qreen,  N.  T.  It  is  of 
fine  iippearance  and  quality.''  * 

Visit  to  Strawherry  Groufida.— The  majority  of  nurserymen  and  florists  at  the  meeting 
expressed  surprise  at  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  strawberiits,  in  the  Cleveland 
market,  and  also  that  so  much  of  the  fruit  was  of  the  Jacunda  variety  ;  most  of  the 
Iftrgo  growers  in  that  vicinity  having  planted  it  largely  within  a  few  years  past. 

Our  State  committee  spent  one  forenoon  in  visiting  a  number  of  the  lar^t  ;«i  srraw- 
berry  grounds,  which  are  located  a  few  miles  west  of  the  city,  between  the  line  of  the 
Bocky  Rif  er  Kailroad  and  the  lake  shore ;  where  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  strong  clay 
soil,  resting  on  Brie  shale,  which,  when  well  drained  and  worked,  is  found  admirably 
adapted  for  strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  is  largely  devoted  to  these  fruits  This 
soil  is  much  like  that  of  the  famous  Kaox  fruit  farm  near  Pitteburgb,  where  the  Jn- 
cunda  gained  snob  great  notoriety  a  few  years  ago.  Hero,  too,  it  is  found  to  succeed 
so  well  as  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other  varieties  in  the  estimation  of  the  market  grow- 
ers. Tbe  Wilson  is  grown  about  as  largely  as  Juounda,  as  the  fruit  ripens  a  few  days 
earlier,  and  it  is  more  productive ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rush  of  fruit  begins,  and  tbe  price 
is  low,  the  Jucnnda  berries  bring  twice  as  much  as  the  Wilson,  and  being  easier  to 
pick  and  to  sell,  they  are  tbe  more  profitable,  even  though  the  yield  only  averages  half 
as  great. 

Our  first  call  was  at  the  grounds  of  S.  B.  Marshall  A,  Bon,  who  have  seven  acres  of 
strawberries— about  half  each  Wilson  and  Jacunda,  with  a  few  others  on  trial.  They 
were  just  passing  the  height  of  their  picking,  and  a  day  or  two  before,  sent  into  the 
city  120  bushels  in  one  day.  .  At  Mr.  Southern's,  Mr.  Andrews',  and  one  or  two  others, 
we  found  similar  plantations  of  strawberries,  all  on  the  same  range  of  soil,  and  all 
about  the  same  varieties  and  culture.  Hosts  of  women  and  boys  were  engaged  in  pick- 
ing the  berries,  for  which  they  were  paid  one  cent  a  quart ;  for  the  Wilsons  they  had  gen> 
erally  been  paid  five  cents  per  basket  of  four  quarts.  The  notion  that  the  Juounda 
variety  would  not  do  well  except  grown  in  hills,  with  the  runners  kept  cnt  off,  was 
thoroughly  exploded  by  the  experience  of  these  gro  were.  All  of  them  plant  and  culti- 
vate it  the  same  as  the  Wilson,  only  setting  the  plants  a  trifle  further  apart  in  the  rows ; 
then  cultivating  by  horse  one  way  and  letting  the  plants  run  together  the  other — what 
is  called  the  matted- row  system.  Muloh  of  straw  or  ma*^h  hay  is  applied  in  the  fall, 
and  removed  for  culture  in  spring,  then  replaced  for  the  summer.  After  the  second 
crop  of  fruit  the  ground  is  usually  too  weedy  for  bearing  another  year,  but  occasiotially 
three  crops  are  taken  before  plowing  up. 

In  passing  the  grounds  and  residence  of  the  iate  Dr.  Kirtland,  our  party  of  a.  dozen 
of  bis  old  friends  could  not  refrain  from  stopping  to  take  a  look  at  the  many  fine  plants 
and  trees  planted  by  his  hands  and  nurtured  with  Igving  oare ;  and  with  reverence 
view  the  spot  whore  his  remains  rest  beneath  the  umbrageous  shade,  and  where  we 
found  a  wreath  of  fresh  flowers  had  been  placed  upon  the  sacred  turf  by  loving  banvls. 
Mrs.  Pease,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  K.,  received  ns  gracefully,  Mr.  Pease  being  absent. 

THE  NURSERYMEN'S  CONVENTION. 
This  meeting — already  mentioned — at  Cleveland,  June  17th  to  ^Oth,  was  counted  a 
very  successfol  one.    Many  members  of  the  profession  from  the  East  as  well  as  th^ 
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West,  were  present,  and  the  speeches,  discnssions,  etc.,  were  marked  by  macb  ability 
and  good  jadgment.  Several  questions  of  mach  importance  to  the  ftatemity  were 
talked  up  quite  thoroughly,  and  such  conclusions  reached  as  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  horticultural  public  as  well  as  to  the  nurserymen.  Prominent  among  these  was 
the  question  how  to  preventf  or  check  the  impositions  practiced  by  tree  dealers  and 
pretended  nursery  agents.  Sound  advice  was  given  on  this  point,  and  also  on  questions 
as  to  the  future  of  the  nursery  business— ^setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
fruit  trees  has  been  overdone  in  a  number  of  the  States,  and  prices  in  many  cases  have 
been  forced  below  the  cost  of  production }  and  hence  had  come  also  ruinous  competition 
in  the  busiuess. 

Among  the  best  results  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  more  friendly  fasliog  towards  each 
other,  and  a  higher  sense  of  honor  among  the  members  of  the  fraternity  generally. 
This  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  with  such  men  as  were  the  leading  spirits  of 
this  convention;  among  whom  were  Manning  and  Strong,  of  Massachuetts ;  Parsons^ 
Hooker,  Barry,  EUwanger,  Moody,  Woodward,  Hubbard,  Hoag,  Henderson,  Smith, 
and  others,  of  New  York;  Meehan,  of  Pennsylvania;  Harrison,  Campbell,  and  others, 
of  Ohio;  Scott,  Whitney,  Perriam,  Templin,  Stiokney,  Bryant,  SpalHng,  Meissner,  and 
others,  of  f  ho  West.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  shortly  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  association,  i).  Wilmot  Soott,  Galena,  IlL 

CAU6E  OF  GRAPE  ROT  AND  MILDEW. 

The  season  of  1879  affords  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
causes  of  these  diseases.  There  is  less  prevalance  of  rot  and  mildew  this 
season,  in  Ohio  and  several  States  adjacent,  than  has  been  for  several 
years  previous*  The  reason  for  this  exemption  is,  no  doubt,  the  general 
prevalence  of  drought  during  June  and  July,  and  the  small  amount  of  hot, 
damp,  and  sultry  weather.  This  exactly  accords  with  the  observations  of 
the  late  J.  C.  Huntington,  of  Kelley's  Island,  which  were  continued  for  ten 
successive  years,  and  it  was  invariably  found  that  much  rainfall  in  June 
or  the  first  half  of  July  was  followed  by  rot  and  mildew ;  while  a  scar- 
city of  rain  in  those  months  gave  good  grape  crops.  (See  Hort.  Rep. 
1868.)  And  in  our  last  years  report,  page  60,  Addison  Kelley,  the  oldest 
grape  grower  on  the  island,  says,  "  A  close,  hot,  damp  atmosphere  causes 
rot  and  mildew.  *  *  *  The  rot  often  commences  soon  after 
heavy  rains,  if  succeeded  by  hot  and  sultry  weather."  My  own  observa- 
tions the  pa«*t  ten  years  accord  with  these  statements.  So  common  has 
it  been  found  that  rot  immediately  followed  thunder  showers,  that  many 
peo])le  Lave  expressed  the  belief  that  electricity  has  something  to  do  in 
causing  the  disease* 

I  think  it  i«  clearly  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  atmos- 
pheric, or  the  weather,  and  not  anything  inherent  in  the  vine,  or  the 
soil,  or  method  of  culture,  nor  the  work  of  insects,  although  these  may, 
in  8ome  cases,  aggravate  the  evil.  But  we  need  to  push  our  investiga- 
tions further  and  see  if  we  cannot  discover  how  it  is  that  grape  rot  and 
mildew  are  caused  by  the  kind  of  weather  described. 
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Scientists  are  agreed  that  these  diseases  are  of  a  fungus  nature,  and 
that  fungus  spores  or  seeds  are  constantly  floating  in  the  air,  but  do  not 
commonly  take  root  or  grow,  except  in  damp  and  close  atmosphere — just 
as  we  see  mildew  prevail  in  unventilated  cellars  and  closets  in  sultry, 
damp  weather.     Vegetable  juices,  the  sap  of  grape  vines  or  pulp  of 
young  fruit,  takes  on  fermentive  or  fungus  action  very  speedily,  at  such 
a  time,  if  the  vital  process  of  elaboration  in  the  leaves  is  suspended,  or 
materially    checked — ^see    remarks   on    this   point    by  Dr.  McMurtrit, 
chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  in  the  report 
of  the  Department  for  1877,  page  81 — but,  in  my  opinion.  Dr.  McMurtrie 
tails  to  apprehend  the  true  cause  of  the  derangement  of  the  healthy  ac- 
tion of  grape  leaves  which  induces  rot  and  mildew.    I  believe  it  is  from 
the  stoppage  of  evaporation  from  the  leaves^  at  a  time  when  the  flow  of  sap  is 
stimulated  to  the  greatest  activity  by  rains  and  hot  weather,  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  being  saturated  with  moisture,  the  barometer  low,  pud 
an  absence  of  wind  and  sunshine — so  that  clothes  will  not  dry  on  the 
line.    Evaporation  from  the  leaves  cannot  go  on  in  such  weather;  and, 
of  course,  assimilation  of  the  juices  is  stopped.    So  great  is  the  plethora 
of  sap  at  such  times  that  it  is  often  forced  to  exude  from  the  surface 
of  the  leaves,  and  may  be  seen  on  their  margins  like  drops  of  dew,  of  a 
cloudy  and  sultry  day. 

This  moisture  coming  from  within,  as  well  as  that  from  rain  and  dew, 
and  exhalation  from  the  moist  earth,  favors  the  growth  of  fungus  spores 
on  the  leaves  and  young  fruit,  and  their  lack  of  vital  action  at  the  time 
permits  the  fungus  roots  to  penetrate,  and  mildew  or  rot  is  the  result. 

This  explains  why  it  is  that  low  and  damp  grounds  are  so  unfavorable 
for  vineyards,  and  why  the  general  absence  of  fogs  and  dews  on  the 
islands  renders  the  liability  to  these  diseases  so  much  less  there  than 
elsewhere.  It  also  accounts  for  the  exemption  of  grapes  from  disease 
when  trained  on  buildings  where  sheltered  from  rain  and  dew,  and  the 
superiority  of  vineyards  located  on  hills,  and  where  there  is  the  freest 
circulation  of  air. 

These  facts  and  inferences  are  here  set  forth,  in  order  that  grape 
growers  may  compare  them  with  their  own  observations,  and  perhaps  be 
able  to  adopt  some  measures  that  will  lessen  their  liability  to  sufier  losses 
from  these  maladies. 

PatcUo  rotj  or  potato  blight  is  the  effect  of  another  species  of  peronosporOj 
and  is  produced  by  exactly  the  same  cause  as  grape  mildew  and  rot,  to 
wit :  hot,  damp,  and  cloudy  weather,  causing  a  stoppage  of  evaporation 
from  the  leaves  when  there  is  a  rapid  flow  of  sap  in  the  plants. 
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PEAR  TREE  AND  APPLE  TWIG  BLIGHT. 

These  two  forms  of  disease  are  somewhat  alike,  but  differ  so  much  from 
grape  rot  and  mildew  that  most  people  will  be  slow  to  believe  they  are 
all  of  the  same  nature  and  produced  by  the  same  causes;  but  such  I  be- 
lieve is  the  fact. 

There  are,  however,  two  forms  of  pear-tree  blight ;  the  one  commonly 
referred  to  as  true  blight  or  **fire  blight,^'  attacks  the  most  thrifty-growing 
trees,  and  such  as  showed  no  previous  injury  by  the  winter  or  otherwise  ; 
and,  like  the  grape  rot,  it  appears  suddenly  after  rainy,  hot,  and  sultry 
weather,  when  the  circulation  of  sap  is  most  rapid,  and  evaporation  and 
elaboration  in  the  leaves  are  stopped  or  checked  by  the  excess  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  and  the  absence  of  suns  ine  and  wind.  Then,  as  in 
case  of  the  grape  disease  referred  to,  the  moisture  outside  of  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  and  the  stagnation  within  cause  fungus  spores  to  vege- 
tate, and  to  push  their  roots  inside  the  bark,  especially  at  every  crevice 
or  insect  puLcture,  and  the  poison  spreads  as  rapidly  as  the  action  of 
yeast — and  blight  is  the  result. 

The  other  form  of  the  disease  is  commonly  called  frozen-sap  blight,  and 
is  induced  by  injury  done  to  the  tree  by  the  winter,  usually  after  the 
premature  shedding  of  the  leaves  in  summer  or  early  autumn,  and  the 
starting  of  the  sap  afresh  after  fall  rains  occur,  thus  rendering  the  tree 
unfit  to  withstand  severe  cold  ;  and  on  cutting  the  branches  in  spring, 
the  wood  will  be  found  discolored ;  but  the  tree  starts  and  grows  in  the 
spring,  as  though  nothing  was  the  matter,  until  the  hot  and  sultry  weather 
occurs  in  June  or  July,  then  the  vitiated  sap  takes  on  fungus  action,  and 
blight  is  the  result. 

Of  course  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  fir^t  form  of  pear  blight  is  to 
avoid  the  causes  of  luxuriant  growth,  or  an  excessive  flow  of  sap  during 
hot  weather — as  we  fibd  the  varieties  like  the  Seckel,  that  are  naturally 
slow  growers,  commonly  exempt  fiom  blight;  and  most  pear  growers  find 
it  best  to  omit  cultivation  of  pear  orchards  after  the  trees  have  been 
planted  three  or  four  years,  unless  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  cause  rapid 
growth. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  the  other  form,  or  frozen-sap  blight,  is  to  mulch 
heavily  the  soil  over  the  roots  of  the  trees  during  summer,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  the  effects  of  heat  and  drouth,  and  thus  prevent  the  untimely 
shedding  of  the  leaves.  It  Fometimes  happens  that  trees  are  injured  by 
severe  winters,  when  the  foliage  had  not  fallen  prematurely,  but  this  is 
not  the  general  rule. 

Apple  Twig  Blight  commonly  occurs  a  little  earlier  in  the  season 
than  pear-tree  blight,  and  while  the  leaves  and  twigs  are  young;  but 
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always  just  after  rainy  and  hot,  sultry  weather,  such  as  produces  grape 
rot  and  pear  tree  blight.  But  in  the  apple  tree  the  poison  does  not  often 
spread  beyond  the  growth  of  the  present  season ;  and  hence  the  life  of 
the  tree  is  not  often  endangered,  though  sometimes  the  loss  of  foliage  is 
so  great  as  to  cause  damage  to  the  crop  of  fruit,  and  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree  for  the  season.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  serious  case  of  twig 
blight  this  season,  nor  a  case  of  pear  blight  that  was  not  obviously  the 
result  of  injury  by  the  winter,  or  where  blight  had  commenced  last  sea- 
son, but  was  checked  by  cutting  away  diseased  parts.  The  reason  for  this 
exemption  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  of  grape  diseases — dry  weather 
preventing  the  free  growth  of  the  trees,  and  not  favoring  the  growth  of 
fungi. 

Pear-growers  are  invited  to  note  carefully  all  the  facts,  relating  to  cases 
of  blight  that  occur  on  their  premises,  and  observe  whether  they  accord 
with  the  theory  here  set  forth  respecting 'the  causes  of  this  malady. 
When  the  causes  are  understood  we  may  hope  to  find  methods  of  pre- 
vention. 

GRAPE  MILDEW  ILLUSTRATED. 

But  few  readers  of  this  report  have  access  to  books  or  illustrations 
descriptive  of  the  various  kinds  of  mildew  and  other  fungi,  or  have  op- 
portunity to  examine  with  a  microscope  these  minute  and  curious  forms 
of  vegetable  growth ;  hence  the  following  brief  essay  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
instructive  to  many.  It  is  pondeneed  from  the  report  of  the  Michigan 
Pomological  Society  for  1877,  and  was  written  by  Byron  D.  Halsted,  M.S., 
formerly  of  the  Bussey  Institute,  Massachusetts,  and  now  connected  with 
the  American  AgricuUurisL  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  for  the  use  of  the 
illustrations. — Se(?y. 

Two  species  of  mildew  are  injurious  to  grape  vines  in  this  country. 
One  of  these  is  commonly  called  the  European  mildew,  or  oidium,  as  it 
mostly  aflfects  European  species  of  vines,  though  others  are  not  wholly 
exempt  from  its  attacks.  The  other  is  called  American  grape  mildew 
(peronospora  viticola),  because  it  is  the  most  mischievous  to  American 
vines,  and  is  not  found  in  European  vineyards. 

Let  08  first  get  a  clear  oonoeption  of  the  peronospora  as  we  see  it  with  the  nak<  d  eye, 
after  which  we  wiU  observe  it  more  ininntely  under  the  compound  microscope.  As  one 
passes  throngh  a  vineyard  in  midsummer,  especially  after  warm  and  rainy  weather  about 
^he  middle  of  July,  he  will  frequently  observe  that  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  yeUowish  spots.  Should  we  take  one  of  these  leaves  thus  seemingly  taking  on  its 
autumnal  tints,  and  turn  it  over,  we  will  find  that  the  under  surface  of  just  those  yel- 
lowish portions  is  covered  with  a  fine,  white  growth  of  a  shiny,  frosty  appearance.  Here 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  we  then  find  the  external  evidences  of  the  caase  of  the 
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discoloration  which  we  saw  upon  the  apper  side.  Fig.  1  is  a  leaf  of  ViHs  cMtivaliSf  show- 
ing the  under  side  of  the  yellow  spots,  with  the  mildew  as  dark  patches.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  leaf  more  subject  to  attack  than  another,  and  when  the  season  is  especially 
favorable  the  whole  leaf  is  often  covered.    This  mildew  grows  in  frosty  spots  upon  the 


Fig.  1. 

under  side  of  the  leaves,  causing  a  noticeable  discoloration  upon  the  upper  side.  Far- 
ther than  this  we  cannot  go  without  the  microscope.  If  now  we  take  one  of  the  dis- 
eased leaves  and  make  a  thin  cross-section  with  a  sharp  razor  through  a  fosty  spot,  and 
put  it  under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  we  will  see  what  is  represented  in  Fig.  2. 
In  h  we  have  a  view  of  a  cross-section  of  the  leaf,  drawn  for  convenience  sake  with  the 
under  side  uppermost. 

The  dense  upper  portion  of  the  leaf  is  made  up  of  two  layers  of  cells  placed  close 
together,  as  seen  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure.  Between  these  layers  and  the 
epidermis  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  there  is  the  mesophyllf  consisting  of  the  loosely 
arranged  chlorophyll-bearing  cells—the  green  cells  which  do  the  work  of  assimilating. 
It  is  between  these  cells,  in  the  inter-cellular  spaces,  that  the  threads  of  the  ftingus 
grow,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure,  where  the  threads  are  much  more  highly  magnified  than 
the  leaf-cells,  that  they  may  be  the  better  seen.  As  these  vegetative  threads  grow  along 
through  the  loose  tissue  of  the  leaf  they  send  out  into  the  cells  small  projections,  which 
are  called  "  suckers'*  or  haustaria. 

At  E,  Fig.  3,  are  shown  four  cells  of  the  grape,  with  the  fungus  thread  colored  daric 
and  passing  between  them.    The  haustoria  are  seen  at  i  i.    It  is  by  means  of  these  small 
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Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2, 


Fig.  4. 


proJeotloDB  that  the  peroDospora  is  enabled  to  take  np  the  elaborated  material  eontained 
in  the  grape  cells,  and  appropriate  it  to  its  own  growth  and  reproduction.  They  play 
the  part  for  the  fungos  that  the  root-hairs  do  for  the  grape  plant — they  seek  out  and 
absorb  the  food  materials.  In  the  vine  they  are  situated  on  the  roots,  and  penetrate 
between  the  particles  of  soil,  while  in  the  former  they  are  situated  on  the  threads  of  the 
fungus,  within  the  tissue  of  the  grape  plant.  When  the  leaf  is  first  attacked  it  is  only 
these  threads  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  that  c^  be  found,  but  soon  they  turn  towards 
the  under  side,  and  finding  the  breathing-pores  (stomata),  they  pass  out  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  a  dozen  from  each  stoma.  After  this  they  begin  a  series  of  branchings, 
and  finally  each  assumes  the  form  of  a  miniature  tree,  one  of  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  2.  It  is  the  vast  multitude  of  these  little  branched  tops  which  gives  the  white, 
frosty  appearance  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  non-sexual  spores  are  borne  singly  on  the  ultimate  branches,  which  are  numbered 
only  by  thousands  and  millions  on  a  single  leaf.  In  fig.  4,  d  represents  a  highly  magni- 
fied tip  of  a  branch.  It  is  by  these  spores  that  the  disease  is  propagated  so  rapidly 
when  the  weather  is  especially  favorable  tor  their  germination  and  growth.  In  this  fun- 
gus as  well  as  in  the  potato  rot  (another  species  of  peronoapora)  and  a  number  of  other 
members  of  the  order,  the  germination  is  not  the  simple  kind  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
spore  contents  into  a  tube  and  filament,  but  by  eodspores.  In  this  case  the  contents  of 
the  spore  are  divided  up  into  from  six  to  ten  oval  bodies,  which  finally  rupture  the  spore 
wall  and  then  escape,  each  being  provided  with  two  little  hair-like  processes  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  move  about.  In  fig.  4,  ^  represents  one  of  the  spores,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  sporangium,  which  is  borne  on  the  terminal  branches  of  o  and  d,  with 
its  contents  divided  up  into  the  zoifspores,  one  of  which  is  seen  in  A,  highly  magnified,. 
With  its  two  cilia. 
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We  see^  then^  that  when  a  single  diseased  spot  has  prodoced  its  spores,  they  germinate 
in  a  few  hoars,  and  there  are  a  mnltitade  of  these  moving  zooapores  produced  therefrom, 
which  pass  to  a  new  place  on  the  same  or  another  leaf,  and  there  coming  to  rest  send 
their  threads  into  the  leaf,  and  a  new  seat  of  destrnction  is  soon  established. 

Besides  these  aerial  spores  just  described,  there  is  another  kind  formed  towards  the 
close  of  the  season  within  the  tissne  of  the  foster  plant.    They  are  called  sexual  spores 
becaase  it  is  necessary  that  the  contents  of  two  different  threads  should  mingle  in  order 
that  one  of  these  spores  may  arise.    These  spores  are  larger  than  the 
aerial  ones,  one  of  which  is  represented,  highly  magnified,  at  fig.  5,  and 
are  well  provided  with  a  thick  covering  of  cellulose.    As  they  are  imbed- 
ded in  the  tissue  of  the  grape  leaf,  they  can  serve  no  purpose  in  the 
immediate  spreading  of  the  disease.    In  fact,  they  are  not  usually 
formed  until  late  in  the  season,  and  their  special  office  undoubtedly  is 
to  carry  the  mildew  over  the  severe  months  of  winter.  •  In  the  spring 
t  ig.  5.  they  germinate  by«  zoospores  similar  to  the  non-sexual  spores.    These 

little  motile  bodies,  finding  their  way  to  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  grape  vine,  cause  a 
repetition  of  the  trouble  of  the  previous  years,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
JQst  described. 

In  speaking  of  the  otdiuniy  or  European  mildew,  in  The  Country  Oende- 
man,  Mr.  Halsted  says  : 

This  fungus,  unlike  the  peronospora,  is  a  surface-grower  entirely,  never  sending  its 
threads  down  through  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  and  besides,  is  not  confined  to  the  under 
side.  The  fine  threads  running  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  young 
stems,  and  berries,  give,  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  lens,  a  fine,  cobwebby  appearance  to  the 
surface,  and  after  the  multitude  of  spores  have  formed,  the  parts  affected  look  to  the 
naked  eye  as  if  they  had  been  dusted  with  flour.  It  never  has  those  well-defined,  ftosty 
sputs,  characteristics  of  the  peronospora,  and  usually  develops  earlier  in  the  season,  and  is 
more  deliberate  in  its  progress.  Its  sexual  spores  are  superficial,  and  when  ripe,  are 
inclosed  in  a  thick  brown  covering  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  fact  that  the  oidium  often  attacks  the  young  grapes,  makes  this  mildew  quite  de- 
structive. As  is  often  the  case,  the  two  kinds  grow  together,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to 
to  say  how  much  injury  is  to  be  attributed  to  eac'i  one. 

The  oidium  is  never  found  within  the  tissue  of  the  grape  plant.  Rising  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  are  certain  short  filaments,  the  tips  of  which  are  cut  off  by  cell  division, 
and  these  cells,  thus  formed,  soon  become  detached,  and  constitute  the  non-sexual  spores 
of  the  fungus.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  spores  in  vast  quantities  that  the  floury  ap- 
pearance of  the  affected  parts  is  due.  These  spores  germinate  in  a  few  hours  by  push- 
ing out  a  tube,  generally  at  one  end— cever  by  producing  a  number  of  zodspores,  as  we 
have  seen  is  the  case  in  peronospora.  It  is  by  means  of  the  rapid  formation  and  speedy 
germination  of  those  conidial  spores  that  the  oidium  spreads  itself  so  rapidly.  As  we 
have  said,  this  mildew  is  not  confined  to  any  portion  of  the  plant;  in  fact  all  parts,  ex- 
cept the  old  stems,  are  more  or  less  affected  when  the  season  is  especially  favorable  for 
its  growth. 

THE  BAG  METHOD  OF  PROTECTING  GRAPES. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  as  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Scarbor- 
ough, read  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Dayton  (see  p.  49),  the  report  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Horticultural  Society  for  1879  contains  an  essay  o 
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grape  culture,  by  Thos.  S.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  a  well  known  horticulturist 
near  Louisville,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  bag  method  of  protect- 
ing grapes  has  been  practiced  to  some  extent  in  that  State  for  quite  a 
number  of  years;  but  the  remarks  of  Mr.  K  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  use  of  paper  bags  had  not  been  as  successful  there  as  at  Cincinnati. 
The  following  are  his  words  on  this  subject: 

Bat  a  better  proteotion  from  insecte  and  diseasee  1  have  found  in  covering  each  banoh 
of  grapes  with  a  close  fitting  bag  made  of  cheap  cross-bar  mnsqnito  netting,  cost- 
ing last  season  only  forty-tive  cents  per  piece  of  eight  yards  long  by  two  wide — one 
sqnare  foot  being  snffioient  for  a  bag.  It  is  slipped  over  the  bunch  and  tied  closely 
aroand  the  stem  with  a  string.  This  simple  ooutrivauce  is  a  complete  protection  against 
all  kinds  of  insects,  bat  only  a  partial  preventive  of  rot.  I  have  used  this  covering  for 
grapes  for  more  than  fif&een  years,  and  am  hatisfied  that  without  this  safeguard  I, would 
not  be  able  to  save  any  considerable  )>ortion  of  my  annual  crops  from  destruction  by  in- 
sects. Under  this  covering  the  grapes  have  fully  ripened  and  hung  long  afterwards  on 
tho  vines  until  wanted. 

About  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Younglove,  of  Bowling  Green,  exhibited  at  the  Louisville 
fair  a  very  large  collection  of  grapes  that  had  been  protected  with  paper  bags.  These 
grapes  were  very  clear  and  trauslacent,  and  only  slightly  colored.  The  darkest  kinds 
of  red  grapes  had  only  a  light  pink  tinge,  and  no  person  could  tell  what  kinds  any  of 
them  were  by  their  appearance.  The  pajier  bags  hxd  evidently  excluded  the  sunlight 
and  caused  the  grapes  to  mature  without  attaining  their  natural  color.  The  fii^vur,  too, 
was  insipid  and  watery.  The  contrast  between  these  and  the  rich  colors  of  the  grapes 
exhibited  from  my  vineyard  caused  the  judges  who  awarded  premiums  to  decide  that 
the  netting  was  a  better  covering  than  paper  bags. 

The  last  paragraph  above  is  fo  in  conflict  with  the  statements  of  our 
Cincinnati  friends,  that  I  was  prompted  to  address  a  line  to  Mr.  Young- 
love,  of  Bowling  Green — now  residing  at  Nashville — asking  him  for  the 
particulars  of  his  experience  with  the  bag  method.  He  has  Lcindly  sent 
the  following  reply,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  materially  conflicts  with  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  whose  recollections  of  seven  years  ago  seem 
to  have  been  somewhat  at  fault. — Si.o'Y. 

LETTER  FROM    MR.   YOUNGLOVK. 

M.  B.  Batbh AM— i>«ar  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  protecting  grapes  with 
paper  bags,  I  have  read  Mr.  Kennedy's  article  to  which  you  allude,  and  I  hnd  that  his 
memory  is  singularly  at  fault.  At  the  fair  to  which  he  refeis,  I  took  over  seventy- five 
dollars  in  premiums  on  tho  grapes  which  I  exhibited  in  competition  with  his.  I  did  not 
take  the  }  remium  on  the  best  collection,  for  I  had  only  fifty-five  varieties  and  he  had 
over  one  hundred  ;  besides,  he  had  the  prestige  of  having  always  beaten  every  one,  and 
his  vineyard  was  adjoining  the  fair  grounds,  while  my  grapes  had  to  be  transported  over 
one  hundred  miles.  If  he  had  shown  only  the  same  number  and  varieties,  and  the  same 
number  of  banches  of  each,  I  could  have  beaten  him  easily  on  collection.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Young,  at  that  time  president  of  the  society,  told  me  he  regarded  my  collection  as  much 
superior  to  Mr.  Kennedy's.  In  every  case  in  which  we  both  showed  the  same  variety,  / 
came  off  heat,  both  cu  regards  appearance  and  flavor!    In  fact  Mr.  K.  himself  expressed 
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doabts,  before  tasting,  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  names  of  certain  Tarieties,  be- 
cause they  were  so  mnch  saperior  to  his  in  size  and  appearance ! 

I  first  nsed  paper  bags  for  covering  aboat  nine  years  ago,  bnt  only  for  covering  a  suffi- 
cient nnmber  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  I  give  yon  my  experience.  Note  particularly 
that  I  never  covered  them  earlier  than  when  about  half  grown.  I  think  the  bags  do 
not  afford  mnch  protection  against  mildew  and  rot  [perhaps  because  not  applied  early 
enough. — B  ].  but  they  do  protect  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  birds,  and  from  sun- 
burn. All  white  grapes  will  generally  remain  of  greenish  color  when  covered— i  e.,  they 
do  not  take  on  the  yellowish  tinge,  except  in  a  slight  degree,  but  the  red  and  purple 
varieties  all  color  beautifully  under  such  circumstances,  and  are  superior  in  flavor,  as 
well  as  appearance,  to  the  majority  of  those  ripened  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  this  climate  the  hot  sunshine  is  injurious  to  the  perfect  development  and  appear- 
ance of  the  grapes,  and  I  have  always  got  a  larger  number  of  perfect  bunches  from  one 
hundred  covered  than  from  one  thousand  left  exposed.  Muslin  bags  answer  almost  as  well 
as  paper,  but  they  do  not  shed  rain  as  well,  and  on  the  ^hole  I  prefer  the  paper. 

lu  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  have  always  been  victorions  at  the  fairs  when  I  have 
shown  my  grapes  in  competition,  *^xoept  in  the  single  instance  mentioned,  and  that  was 
not  because  my  specimens  were  inferior,  but  because  maf>y  of  my  specimens  were  in- 
jured in  transit,  and  had  to  be  shown  against  Mr.  R.'s,  many  of  whose  varieties  were  ex- 
hibited in  large  quantities,  and  were  transported  a  very  short  distance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  M.  Younglove. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  published  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  in  May,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  h'is  made  reply,  through  a  Louisville  paper,  in  ^hich  he 
denies  that  his  collection  of  grapes,  at  the  fair  referred  to,  was  any  larger 
than  Mr.  Younglove's,  or  that  he  ever  exhibited  over  fifty-five  varieties. 
He  also  reasserts  that  the  grapes  which  had  been  covered  with  paper 
bags  were  deficient  in  color,  although  well  developed  in  size.  He  also 
gives  the  following  portions  of  a  letter  received  by  him  from  G.  W. 
Campbell,  of  this  State:     ^ 

I  shall  have  pleasure  in  present  ing  such  portions  of  your  letter  to  the  association  of 
nnrserv  men  as  refers  to  the  use  of  paper  bags  as  protectors  of  grapes,  and  can  add  my 
own  experience  in  coutirmation  of  your  views.  I  have  nsed  the  paper  bags,  and  found 
them  to  interfere  both  with  natural  color  and  to  impair  flavor  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  net  to  paper  bags. 

The  French  people  use  what  they  call  sacs  eeonomiquee — something  finer  than  mosquito 
net,  bnt  with  more  substance,  keeping  its  shape  better,  bnt  suffiMently  open  to  admit  air 
and  partial  sunlight,  and  affording  perfect  protection  against  birds,  and  all  other  advan- 
tages which  paper  bags  could  have,  without  their  objectiona. 

**BLA.CK  KNOT''  ON  PLUM  AND  CHEERY  TREES. 
By  the  published  reports  of  meetings  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  it  appear  a 
that  the  disease  called  ** black  knot"  has  appeared  on  plum  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city,  and  apprehension  is  felt  that  it  will  spread,  as  it  has  done  in  several  east- 
ern States,  so  as  to  cause  ruin  among  the  Damson  plum  and  Morello  cherry  trees  of  that 
region.    The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  insect,  and  this  belief 
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"  was  fonnerly  held  by  many  persoos  elsewhere,  but  is  now  generally  abandoned,  as  the 
malady  has  been  shown  to  be  a  fnngns  growth,  starting  from  beneath  the  bark. 

This  disease  has  been  quite  common  and  destrnctive  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States,  also  in  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  forty  years  or  more. 
I  was  Icng  familiar  with  it  in  western  New  York,  and  haye  seen  cases  of  it  west  of  Bnf- 
&lo,  along  the  lake  shore;  bnt  in  my  residence  of  over  thirty  years  in  Ohio,  I  have  seen 
no  cases  of  it  where  it  was  not  confined  to  yonng  trees,  planted  within  a  year  or  two, 
that  had  been  grown  in  eastern  nnrseries,  and  in  these  it  was  stopped  readily  by  cutting 
away  the  affected  branches  as  fast  as  it  appeared,  daring  one  entire  season.  Bat  as 
thonsands  of  plum  and  cherry  trees  grown  in  eastern  nnrseries  have  been  planted  in 
Ohio  daring  the  past  few  years,  and  many  bf  the  owners  are  qoite  uninformed  as  to  this 
disease  or  the  means  of  its  prevention,  ii  will  not  be  at  all  strange  if  it  is  found  to  exist, 
almost  unobserved  as  yet,  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  I  had  a  little  visitation  of  it 
at  the  Columbus  nursery  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  on  some  plum  stocks  brought  from 
the  east  the  year  previous ;  but  a  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife^  stopped  the  mischief. 
From  the  fact  that  our  State  had  been  so  long  exempt  from  the  ''black  plague,"  most 
of  our  fruit-growers  have  cherished  the  belief  that  there  is  something  in  our  climate  or 
atmosphere  that  is  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  peculiar  fangns.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  our  exemption  thus  far  has  been  becaase  its  spores  (seeds)  have  not  been 
produced  so  plentifully  at  any  place  as  to  be  wafted  to  surrounding  trees,  or  found  lodg- 
ment where  circumstances  favored  their  vegetation.  If  due  vigilance  is  used,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  disease  may  still  be  exterminated,  and  kept  from  our  domain  for  many 
years  to  come. 

My  chief  object  in  writing  this  is  to  exhort  the  owners  of  plum  and  Morello  cherry 
trees,  especially  of  young  trees  brought  from  eastern  nurseries,  to  examine  them  at  this 
time,  as  the  mischief  can  best  be  seen  v^hile  the  leaves  are  off,  and  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  the  fangns  spores  ripen  daring  winter.  Those  who  do  not  know  the  disease 
will  easily  recognize  it  by  the  ''black  knots"  or  warty  excresences,  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  length,  on  the  side  of  small  branches.  These  branches  should  at  once  be  cut 
off  several  inches  below  the  protuberance,  and  burned.  Then,  the  coming  summer,  look 
over  the  trees  occasionally  to  see  if  any  fresh  eruptions  of  the  disease  are  taking  place, 
and  if  so,  cut  all  away  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  swellings  will  then  be  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  so  soft  and  juicy  as  to  attract  the  curculio  to  deposits  its  eggs  in  them,  if  fruit 
is  not  plenty;  and  the  presence  of  these  curculio  larvse  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that 
insects  were  the  cause  of  the  disease.  But  on  careful  observation  it  has  been  found 
that  no  marks  of  insect  work  are  visible  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  swelling  is  always  beneath  the  bark,  where  not  accessible  to  insects. 

Prof.  Farlow,  of  Harvard  University,  made  very  elaborate  microscopic  investigations 
of  this  black  knot  fungus,  which  he  calls  Spharia  marhosa,  and  also  of  the  American 
grape  mildew,  Peranospara  vitioolaf  of  which  reports  with  illustrations  are  given  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institute,  part  V,  1876. 

In  Massachusetts  and  some  other  sections  the  black  knot  has  caused  almost  an  entire 
failure  of  the  Damson  and  other  plum  trees,  also  Morello  cherries.  In  western  New  York 
the  Damsons  are  generally  the  first  to  suffer,  then  Morello  cherries.  But  there  are  many 
sections,  as  around  Rochester,  where  bnt  little  serious  loss  has  occurred  from  the  dis- 
ease, doubtless  because  the  people  are  intelligent  enough  on  the  subject  to  cut  away 
and  destroy  its  first  manifestations. 

I  will  thank  persons  to  drop  me  word,  by  postal  card,  of  any  localities  in  Ohio  where 
the  black  knot  exists,  staling  whether  of  long  standing  or  otherwise,  and  how  wi  dely 
extended,  M.  B.  Batehau. 
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The  foregoing  was  published  in  the  Ohio  Farmer^  and  its  substance  in 
the  Grange  Bulletin  in  March,  1879.  Since  that  time  I  have  received  in- 
formation that  the  disease  has  long  prevailed,  causing  the  destruction 
of  most  of  the  Morello  cherry  and  some  Damson  trees  in  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  Summit  county,  and  parts  of  Medina,  adjacent.  Similar  reports 
have  come  from  sections  of  Tuscarawas  and  Harrisjn  counties,  showing 
that  the  malady  has  got  pretty  strong  foot-hold  in  the  State,  and  should 
be  met  by  energetic  efforts  to  check  its  spreading.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  fruit-growers  as  it  should. 

THE  YELLOWS  IN  PEACH  TREES. 

This  disease,  which  has  hardly  been  known  in  Ohio,  except  by  name, 
has  caused  much  trouble  and  apprehension  among  the  peach  growers  of 
the  lake  shore  district,  in  Michigan,  for  a  year  or  two  past.  It  has  ruined 
quite  a  number  of  large  orchards,  and  seems  to  be  still  spreading,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  to  arrest  it  by  cutting  down  and  burning  all  affected 
trees,  as  is  done  by  compulsory  law.  It  appears,  too,  from  recent  accounts, 
that  the  disease  made  its  appearance  the  past  season,  and  is  spreading 
rapidly  this  summer  in  the  lake  shore  peach  orchards  of  Niagara  county, 
New  York,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  lake  shore  region  of 
Ohio  will  have  a  visitation  of  the  malady. 

The  form  of  the  disease,  as  manifested,  is  more  contagious  and  rapidly 
fatal  than  has  been  known  among  eastern  peach  growers  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  past,  although  many  years  ago  it  was  nearly  as  destructive 
in  some  portions  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  where  peach  culture  had 
to  be  entirely  gi^n  up  for  a  time,  on  account  of  its  ravages,  but  has 
since  been  resumed  without  its  recurrence.  But  little  is  really  known 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  means  of  its  prevention.  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  form  of  fungus  poison,  the  spores  of  which  are  very  minute 
and  carried  in  the  atmosphere,  and  especially  with  the  pollen  of  the 
blossoms,  from  tree  to  tree.  Its  manifestations  are,  the  premature  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  the  formation. of  clusters  of  small  twigs  on  the 
b  ranches,  with  thin  and  yellowish  leaves,  as  is  sometimes  seen  on  old 
trees  that  are  starved  or  badly  injured  by  the  winter.  The  idea  that  the 
disease  was  carried  to  Michigan  in  young  nursery  trees  grown  in  Ohio 
has  been  advanced  by  one  or  two  writers,  but  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  the  disease  has  never  prevailed  in  a  contagious  form  in  this  State, 
and  is  not  known  at  all  in  the  sections  where  the  trees  referred  to  were 
gr  own. 
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RVCEIPT8. 
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DI8BUB8BMBNT8. 
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Members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  paid  their  annnal  fee  ($1)  for  1878,  are  requested 
to  remit  the  same  by  mail  to  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  unless  they  attend  the  meeting 
in  Columbus,  and  pay  then.  Persons  wishing  to  Join  the  Society  and  receiye  the  reports, 
circulars,  etc.,  can  do  so  on  payment  of  the  annual  fee. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES  FOR  1879. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR 

Oocura  again  at  Col  ambus;  August  95th  to  29th.  Liberal  premiams  are  offered  for  fmits 
Dowt'ni,  aud  vegotableB,  and  a  grand  display  may  be  expected.  Leo  Weltz  is  BQperin> 
teudent  of  this  department. 

A  meeting  of  the  8tate  Horticaltnral  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
the  week  of  the  Fair,  as  nsnal,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Room,  City  Hall  for  the  examina- 
tion of  new  or  rare  kinds  of  frnita.  Persons  having  snch  frnits  are  requested  to  bring 
or  9eud  specimens.  Invitations  for  the  place  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety will  l>e  in  order  at  this  meeiingt    It  oocnrs  early  in  December,  and  lasts  three  days. 

TOTB  KORTHKRN  OHIO  FAIR 

iXvura  near  CleveUnd,  September  1  to  6.  Its  horticultural  departments  are  always  very 
attmcTivt'' — a  fine  display  of  fVnits  and  vegetablee,  and  that  of  plants  and  flowers  ex- 
reV.irii  all  oihew  in  the  State. 

sorrmtRN  ohio  fair. 
At  l>ayloo,  ^ptember  iM  to  -^^x 

TRl-^TATK  FAIR, 

At  T^^\\K\  Sopt«»mber  5^  !o  l;J. 

AMKRIOAK  PvnCOI-OGICAL  SOCTITT. 

P^^v  :*l  ns^e:;v^  a;  Kxvh«ter,  Sew  York,  SepTe::;ber  IT,  1^.  19.  in  connection  wttb  the 
W^wi't^.".  New  \\*rk  Air^ca^tcrju  Fa^rv 
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REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS, 


To  HU  Excellency  R.  M.  Bishop,  Givemor  of  Ohio: 

The  Ohio  State  Fish  Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  act  passed  April  12,  1876,  amendatory  of  an  act  passed 
March  29, 1876,  providing  for  a  "Commission  of  Fisheries  "  for  Ohio,  and 
defining  their  duties,  respectfully  submit  this,  their  third  annual  rjeport. 

The  organisation  of  the  present  Board  of  Commit^sioners  was  some- 
what delayed  by  the  absence,  in  Europe,  of  one  of  the  members.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Toledo,  September  20,  1878,  the  following  organization 
was  effected : 

President — John  C.  Fisher,  Coshocton. 

Treamrer — Robert  Cummings,  Toledo. 

Secretary-— L.  A.  Harris,  Cincinnati.  \ 

E.  D.  Potter  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  State  Fish  Hatchery 
at  Toledo.  ^ 

We  may,  with  positiveness,  say  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
marked  progress  in  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation,  restoration,  and 
protection  of  fish.  The  most  encouraging  results  have  attended  the 
efforts  and  work  in  this  direction.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  recent  legislation  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sioners of  the  various  States.  The  interest  in  fish  culture  is  spreading 
in  all  directions,  and  the  subject  at  last  is  securing  that  attention  which 
its  importance  demands. 

The  science  and  art  of  fish  culture  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  but  has 
become  as  fixed  and  on  as  reliable  a  foundation  as  that  of  any  other  live 
stock  raising,  and  its  profitable  yield  to  the  intelligent  cultivator  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  remunerative  for  the  capital  invested  than  any  other  live 
crop  he  can  cultivate. 

The  interest  in  fish  culture  awakened  in  America  in  the  last  decade 
has  increased  with  each  recurring  year,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  proposi- 
tions to  replenish  our  barren  or  partially  exhausted  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ponds  with  food  fishes  is  being  more  minutely  and  intelligently  consid- 
ered. The  published  ofi&cial  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries 
of  Territorial,  State,  and  general  governments  abound  with  convincing 
evidence  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  fostering  care  now  being 
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bestowed  on  this  very  important  interest*  Typical  of  these  gratifying 
results  is  the  universal  testimony  establishing  the  fact  that  the  catches 
of  anadromous  fishes  in  the  rivers  and  bays  of  the  New  England  and 
Atlantic  coast  States,  and  of  what  are  known  as  the  fish  of  commerce  of 
Erie  and  other  of  the  great  lakes,  has  in  recent  years,  and  especially  dur^ 
ing  the  last  fishing  season,  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  annual 
yields. 

The  annual  hatching  and  successful  planting  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  North  American  Provinces  of  tens  of  millions  of  young 
fish  hatched  from  the  spawn  of  fish  by  artificial  means,  has  estaUished 
beyond  question  in  the  public  mind  the  feasibility  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  the  desirable  food  fishes4o  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  It  was 
only  after  European  governments  and  Trans- Atlantic  scientific  societies 
had  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  active  and  intelligent  efforts  to  arti* 
ficially  propagate  fish,  that  the  subject  was  considered  by  any  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  decade  that  the  idea  of  arti« 
ficial  propagation  on  a  liberal  scaL)  was  entertained  and  attempted  here 
with  a  viaw  to  rip-stock  or  replenish  our  waters. 

Fish  culture,  as  now  practiced,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mere  ex- 
periments, it  is  claimed  by  eminent  authorities,  had  its  origin  with  the 
French  nation,  SLXii  the  French  people  and  government  were  the  first  to 
patronize  and  encourage  it.  Speaking  of  the  importance  of  fish  culture, 
one  of  her  ministers  said,  in  an  address,  that  ^^this  industry,  properly 
encouraged,  would  keep  her  people  from  asking  for  meat  as  well  as  for 
bread."  Although  by  the  misfortune  of  war  France  lost  her  great  hatch- 
ing establishment  at  Huningen,  its  inauguration  and  development  of  the 
science  and  art  of  fish  culture  has  borne  abundant  fruit  all  over  Europe 
and  in  America*  The  German  Confederation  now  expends  annually 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  rendering  effective  the  work  of  her 
fish  culturist  associations,  which  have  among  their  most  active  members 
such  distinguished  personages  as  Count  Bismark,  Count  Munster,  tne 
Grand  Duke,  and  others  high  in  authority;  and  through  the  agency  of 
these  associations  hundreds  of  rivers  and  lakes  that  were  at  one  time 
almost  barren  of  fish,  are  once  more  teeming  with  the  finny  tribe. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  College  of  France,  in  a  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  says:  "Before  reviewing  the  establishment 
which  I  have  visited,  I  will  mention  one  fact  selected  from  a  large  num- 
ber. The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Yellorbe,  near  Jounge,  about 
twenty  years  ago  lived  from  the  fisheries  of  the  river  Orbe;  by  exhaust- 
ing this  river,  which  was  rich  in  the  salmon  kind,  without  ever  replen- 
ishing it,  the  fishers  and  their  families  were  reduced  to  want;  but  their 
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eobool-master,  hearing  of  fish  culture,  commenced  experimenting;  the 
villagers,  seeing  that  his  experiments  were  succesbful,  appropriated  a 
few  hundred  francs  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  and  now  the  river 
swarms  with  fish,  and  according  to  the  official  report  there  are  now 
eighty  families  that  live  entirely  off  these  fisheries.'^ 

The  grand  river  systems  of  Ohio,  with  her  wide  extent  of  lake  coast, 
aflFord  an  area  of  food  production  which  properly  cultivated  may  be  made 
to  yield  vast  additions  to  our  food  resources,  and  in  value  bear  no  insig- 
nificant proportion  to  the  staple  products  of  our  agriculture. 

There  are  now  established  by  law,  for  work  in  fish  culture,  a  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  and  boards  of  fish  commissioners  in  nearly 
thirty  States  and  Territories.  The  public  has  come  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  ot  the  subject,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  in  Ohio 
are  manifesting  a  lively  intere&t  in  plans  looking  to  the  consequent 
necessity  of  increasing  the  supply  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  fish 
indigenous  to  Ohio  waters.  Ex-Governor  Noyes,  in  his  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  January,  1874,  tersely  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  in  the  following  language: 

^' When  laborers  are  oot  of  employment,  when  times  are  hard  and  money  scarce,  the 
minds  of  men  natoraUy  and  properly  tarn  to  the  consideration  of  matters  affecting  the 
price  of  subsistence — the  cost  of  living.  Ceitaioly  tbere  is  no  food  more  healthful  or 
more  palatable  than  the  best  varieties  of  ^€h  which  are  found  in  oor  lakes  and  rivers. 
Yet  the  sapply  has  been  growing  less  year  by  year,  an  til  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  common  and  cheap  article  of  diet,  bat  shoold  be  classed  with  the  Inxaries,  which 
only  the  rich  or  those  in  comfortable  circamstanoes  can  afford.  It  is  no  longer  a  qnes- 
tion  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  re-stock  oar  inland  waters  with  fish.  Experiments 
in  varioas  parts  of  ihe  conntry  have  been  made  on  eo  generoas  a  scale  that  it  is  now 
certain  we  can  repair  the  waste  and  consamption  which  have  produced  the  present 
scarcity.  And  this  can  be  done  with  comparatively  little  cost.  The  delicioos  white-fish 
of  the  lakes,  instead  of  costing  ten  cents  per  ponnd,  as  they  now  do  when  placed  npon 
oar  tables,  oaght  to  be  affoided  for  Ibar  cents  at  most.  Bat  to  affect  this  there  mast  be 
a  more  plentifol  sapply.'' 

Since  the  creation  of  a  Commission  of  Fisheries  for  Ohio,  with  the 
authority  and  means  .'to  work,  dating  only  from  the  spring  of  1876,  in- 
creased interest  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  State  upon  the 
subject  of  pisciculture.'  This  interest  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity 
or  idle  inquiry,  but  the  healthy  and  natural  outcome  of  the  diffusion  of 
information  upon  the  subject,  which  reaches  the  people  through  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  magazines.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  growing 
demand  for  Land-locked  and  California  salmon,  trout,  and  black  bass,  to 
stock  waters  for  private  enterprises,  as  well  as  for  towns  and  counties. 

Your  Commission,  with  the  limited  means  at  its  command,  has  directed 
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its  eSbrts  chiefly  to  increasing  the  supply  of  white-fish  in  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  fish  into  some  of  the  rivers  and 
reservoirs.  The  catch  of  white-fish  last  November  by  the  pound  fisher- 
men, along  the  south  and  west  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  reported  as  being 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  yield  of  most  previous  years.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  fish  packers  and  dealers  that  the  increase  in  the  catch  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  plant  of  white  fish  fry  in  the  springs  of  1876 
and  1877.  The  labors  of  our  predecessors  have,  therefore,  already  borne 
satisfactory  fruit,  and  what  has  heretofore  been  a  question  of  hope  and 
faith,  has  become  a  living  and  tangible  reality. 

Your  Commissioners  have  not  attempted  anything  in  the  way  of  arti- 
ficial propagation  of  brook  trout.  This  is  a  much  prized  fish,  and  during 
the  last  year  we  have  had  many  inquiries  and  applications  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  for  trout  to  stock  private  ponds  and  small  streams.  While 
entertaining  doubts  touching  the  suitableness  of  our  brooks  and  creeks 
for  the  propagation  and  full  development  of  trout,  especially  throughout 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  we  contemplate  the  in- 
troduction of  this  fish  into  a  number  of  the  clear  and  rapid-running 
streams,  with  a  view  to  testing  their  adaptability  to  Ohio  waters.  We 
believe  that  in  the  cold  and  deep  pools  and  swift-running  streams  of  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  State  trout  will  live,  mature,  and 
replenish.  Castalia  Spring  and  Creek,  in  Erie  county,  where  trout  were 
planted  five  years  ago,  demonstrates  that  some  of  the  tributaries  of  Lake 
Erie  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  existence  of  trout.  In  the  more  slug- 
gish streams  of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State,  and  in  the 
warmer  waters  of  the  southern  slope,  it  is  doubtful  if  trout  will  Sourish 
therein. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Prof.  Biird,  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries,  we  have  been  supplied  at  the  State  hatchery  with  a  few 
thousands  of  the  ova  of  the  fresh-water  or  landlocked  salmon,  which 
were  successfully  hatched  and  planted     ^ 
with  this  species  of  fish  was  in  the  way  of  i 
will  disclose  whether  or  not  further  effort  ij 

Your  Commissioners  have,  during  the  1 
made  several  plants  of  the  California  sa 
superintendent  of  hatchery  shows  the  nui 
the  waters  of  the  State  since  the  inaugural 
of  these  experiments  will  probably  not  sh 
utility  before  1880.  Should  these  become 
we  ha^fe  reason  to  expect,  the  salmon  fishe 
and  profitable  industry.    We  incline  to  tl 
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the  salmon  family  will  thrive  during  its  minority  in  Lake  Erie  and  the 
rivers  of  the  State,  but  whether  they  will  remain  therein  and  be  able  to 
reproduce  their  kind  in  these  waters  is  a  matter  that  the  future  must 
decide. 

An  impression  prevails  in  portions  of  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  the  State  that  the  Commission  is  neglecting  interior  waters  at  the 
expense  of  the  white-fish  for  Lake  Erie.  People  read  that  we  are  annu- 
ally depositing  millions  of  this  variety  of  fish  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  while  only  a  few  thousand  fry  are  planted  in  the  inland  lakes, 
ponds,  and  rivers.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  varieties 
habitats  of  Ohio  waters,  we  have  been  entirely  successful  only  in  the 
artificial  propagation  of  the  ova  of  the  white-fish,  and  which  is  suited 
probably  for  none  other  of  the  waters  of  the  State  except  Lake  Erie.  If 
any  portion  of  the  State  has  waters  barren  of  the  black  bass,  and  that 
fact  is  made  known  to  the  Commission,  no  time  will  be  lost  in  trans- 
planting therein  the  fry  or  parent  fish  of  this  popular  game  fish. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hatchery,  made  to  this  Com- 
mission, and  the  treasurer's  financial  statement,  which  are  herewith 
submitted,  will,  we  presume,  disclose  sufficiently  in  detail  the  expendi- 
tures, labors,  and  operations  of  the  past  year. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

John  C.  Fisheb, 

Robert  Cummings, 

L.  A.  Harris, 

Cowmimonen. 
jMtmaary  Uik,  1879. 
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Ohio  State  Fish  Hatchery, 

Toledo,  January  15, 1879. 

To  Mestrs*  John  C.  Fiaker,  Lm.  A,  Harridf  and  Robert  CummingSf  Fish  ComnUstUmon : 

Gentlemen  :  My  last  report  brought  the  operations  of  the  hatchery 
at  Toledo  down  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1878,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
that  date  the  fry  had  all,  both  salmon  and  white-fish,  been  successfully 
planted  in  the  lakes  and  streams  in  and  adjoining  the  State,  and  the 
hatchery  was  dosed  for  the  season. 

During  the  summer  an  addition  to  the  hatchery,  as  recommended  in 
my  last  report,  was  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  consists  of  a  shed  in  the  rear  of  the  main  hatchery, 
twelve  by  forty  feet,  in  which  are  placed  five  water-tight  tanks  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  through  which  a  Sow  of  water  can  be  in- 
troduced, capable  of  supporting  20,000,000  or  more  of  young  fish  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  hatching-boxes. 

Nothing  more  was  done  in  the  hatchery  till  the  15th  of  October,  when 
I  received  from  the  salmon  hatchery  on  McLeod  River,  California,  60,000 
eggs  of  the  Salrno  quiwnat  or  California  salmon,  over  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  which  were,  by  the  middle  of  November,  hatched,  and  are  now 
in  the  hatchery  in  good  condition.  By  the  20th  of  November  we  had 
secured  about  12,000,000  of  white-fish  spawn,  which  were  placed  in  the 
hatchery,  of  which  there  are  now  remaining  from  six  to  eight  millions 
in  a  satisfactory  state  o(  forwardness,  and  are  in  good  condition. 

From  our  last  year's  experience  it  was  found  that  out  of  over  ten  mil- 
lions of  eggs  taken  at  North  Bass  Island,  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
were  saved,  owing  to  the  delays  in  transportation — first  by  steamer  to 
Sandusky,  then  by  express  to  Toledo,  causing  delays  at  each  place  of 
transhipment ;  whilst  those  taken  at  Detroit  Biver  and  in  the  Maumee 
Bay,  being  delivered  at  the  hatchery  on  the  day  they  were  taken  from 
the  fish,  were  nearly  all  saved. 

To  save  the  great  expense  of  assorting  the  eggs  taken  at  the  Islands,  I 
had  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  eggs  at  such  points  as  would  enable 
us  to  place  them  in  the  hatchery  on  the  day  they  were  taken.  Before 
the  spawning  season  commenced  I  had  placed  a  corps  of  experienced  and 
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competent  men  on  Detroit  River,  at  Monroe,  Micb^igan,  at  Cedar  Point, 
Maumee  Bay,  and  at  Huron.  Before  the  spawning  season  commenced 
the  fishermen  on  Detroit  River  had  pulled  out  their  nets,  and  my  man 
then  failed  to  secure  any  spawn.  The  catch  of  spawning  fish  at  Monroe 
was  so  light  that  that  point  was  abandoned.  At  Cedar  Point  we  secured 
about  three  million  of  good  eggs,  which  were  placed  in  the  hatchery  the 
day  they  were  taken.  From  Huron  Mr.  Henry  Douglass  furnished  a 
little  over  4,000,000,  which  were  received  in  good  order. 

Finding  we  were  not  likely  to  secure  at  these  points  all  the  eggs  we 
wanted,  I  proceeded  with  two  assistants  to  Put-in-Bay  Islands,  where  we 
secured  over  5,000,000,  which,  owing  to  the  delays  in  transportation,  be- 
fore mentioned,  yielded  only  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  good  eggs.  The 
real  spawning  season  only  lasted  about  four  days,  and  the  best  part  of  it 
was  nearly  over  when  we  reached  Put-in-Bay.  In  fliture  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  larger  force  of  spawners  at  the  fisheries  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fishing  season ;  and  although  it  may  add  considerably 
to  the  expense,  it  will  insure  a  full  supply  of  spawn,  which  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  in  any  other  way. 

The  Clark  patent,  now  in  use  at  the  hatchery,  is  probably  as  successful 
a  mode  for  hatching  as  any  employed  in  any  of  the  hatcheries,  but  it  is 
attended  with  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  in  the  care  of  the  eggs. 
The  Wilmott  patent  of  hatching  in  cans  almost  entirely  does  away  with 
the  care  of  the  eggs  in  the  hatchery.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  glass 
or  tin  cans,  holding  about  a  gallon  and  a  half,  into  which  a  stream  of 
water  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  tube,  which  delivers  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  keeping  the  eggs  suspended  and  in  constant  motion 
in  the  water,  keeping  them  clean  and  free  from  fungus,  which  is  liable 
to  contaminate  the  eggs  lying  quietly  in  the  hatching  trays,  unless 
overhauled  and  the  bad  eggs  removed  by  hand  at  least  every  other  day. 

To  determine  the  merits  of  the  can  or  jar  system  of  hatching,  I  visited 
last  summer  the  hatcheries  at  Detroit,  and  at  Sandwich,  in  Canada,  and 
was  informed  by  the  overseers  at  both  places  that  the  plan  was  entirely 
successful.  The  overseer  at  Sandwich  informed  me  that  he  hatched 
6,000,000  of  white-fish  in  his  cans,  requiring  not  more  than  three  hours' 
labor  in  a  day  in  their  care. 

In  all  hatcheries  the  utmost  dispatch  is  necessary,  on  receipt  of  the 
eggs,  in  separating  the  good  from  the  bad;  for  the  spawning  season  is 
short  and  the  eggs  are  nearly  all  received  within  one  week's  time,  and  if 
the  good  and  the  bad  eggs  are  suffered  to  remain  together  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  the  whole  will  be  lost.  The  fungus  formed  on  an 
unfecundated  egg,  very  shortly  extends  itself  to  the  whole  mass,  and  de- 
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struction  follows.  To  avoid  this,  the  trays  containing  the  eggs  for  the 
first  week  in  the  hatchery  must  be  overhauled  every  day,  and  the  un- 
fecundated  eggs  removed  by  hand.  In  the  cans,  the  eggs  being  contin- 
ually suspended  in  the  water,  no  such  contamination  occurs ;  and  separ- 
ation of  the  good  from  the  bad  is  easily  accomplished ;  for  although  an 
unfecundated  egg  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  still  water,  it  is  yet  lighter 
than  the  fecundated  egg,  and  the  boiling  up  of  the  water  in  the  can 
sends  the  unfecundated  egg  to  the  surface,  from  which  it  is  removed  with 
a  feather,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  waste  or  spill  from  the  top  of  the  can. 
I  would  recommend  a  partial  trial  of  this  process  the  coming  year.  One 
two-gallon  can  will  contain  fifty  thousand  eggs,  and  it  will  cost  about 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  when  suitably  placed  for  use. 

We  have  kept  the  water  in  the  hatchery  at  about  thirty-four  degrees, 
the  cold  weather,  thus  far,  proving  favorable  in  prolonging  the  hatching 
to  a  period  when  the  lake  will  be  free  from  ice,  and  the  fry  may  be  safely 
planted. 

Below  will  be  found  an  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from 
April  1st,  1878,  to  15th  of  January,  1879. 

I  am  preparing  a  statistical  account  of  the  lake-fishing  interests, 
which  will  soon  be  ready,  and  may  be  added  to  your  report  as  an  appen- 
dix, and  can  all  be  printed  together. 

Very  respectfully, 

Embbt  D.  Potter,  Supt. 


Emkbt  D.  Pottbb,  in  Account  with  Omo  Fish  Commissionbbs. 

Or. 

1879— Jan.     14.    By  oaBh  at  sandry  times  of  BoLert  Commings,  Treasurer..   $2,717  00 
Balance  on  hand  April  9, 1876 483  14 

Total $3,140  14 

Dr. 

To  oash  paid  laborers  in  hatchery  see  pay-rolls,  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

1878-Oot.  26.    Pay-rollNo.l $30  00 

Nov.  9.         "        "      2 37  00 

Nov.  23.        "        «•      3 274  00 

Nov.  30.         "        "      4. 163  94 

Dec  7.        "       "      5 107  00 

Dec.  14.        '*       "      6 45  33 

Dec  28.         •'       "      7 72  00 

1879-Jan.  4.        "       "       8 69  25 
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Paid  for  work  on  additioD  to  hatchery,  as  per  yonoher. 

1878-                    Robert  T.  N.  Lees,  18  days.  $2 |36  00 

F.  GraDt,  22  days,  $1.50 33  00 

Henry  Douglass,  10  days,  $1.50 16  00 

A.  J.  (VNiele,  13f  days,  $1.50 20  62 

To  error  in  last  settlement 09  00 

Jaly     12.    Expenses  to  Kelly's  Island  and  Sandnsky,  with  commission- 
ers to  look  after  black  bass  hatchery 17  50 

Paid  for  3  tin  pilns  90  cents ;  street  railroad  at  Toledo  $3.00.  3  90 

Postage  to  date  $3.75;  telegraph  $1.50;  express  60  cents...  5  85 

Paid  for  care  of  hatchery,  boarding  np  windows,  etc  ...^..  10  00 

Ang.     26.    Expenses  to  Detroit  and  Sandwich,  Ontario,  to  examine 

hatchingcans 9  65 

Sept.    10.    Expense  to  Castalia  to  look  after  young  salmon 3  50 

8ept.    12.    Expense  to  Kelly's  Island  to  look  after  hatchery,  etc 6  50 

Oct.      25.    Expense  to  Ecoree,  Michigan,  to  secure  spawn 6  75 

Paid  for  coal  tar  $1.50 ;  cartage  75 ;  ftimaoe  $3.50 5  75 

Not.      7.    Paid  Henry  Douglass  for  expenses  to  Huron    to   secure 

spawn  $10 ;  express  25  cents;  charcoal  60 cents 10  85 

Postage  $3;  wire  cloth  $6.50 ;  tacks$1.20 10  70 

Expense  to  Cedar  Point,  with  man,  to  take  spawn 8  75 

Not.     11.    Cartage  on  spawn  boxes  $1.75 ;  street  railroad  $4.50 6  25 

KoY.     12.    Expense  to  Monroe,  Michigan,  for  spawn  $5.50 ;  cartage  75 

cento 6  25 

Cartage  $1 ;  board  of  two  men  at  Monroe,  $3 4  00 

Nov.     14.    Paid  fare  to  Put-in -Bay  for  spawn 150 

Expense  at  Put-in-Bay  $5.50;  Middle  Base  $8 13  50 

Man  and  boat  at  Middle  Bass  3  days 8  50 

Fare  to  North  Bass  30  cento;  expense  at  North  Bass  $6.50..  6  80 

Board  at  North  Base  $5.00 ;  hire  of  man  and  boat 3  50 

Expense  at  Sandusky  for  spawn  $6.75 ;  cartage  $2.50  ...•••  9  25 

Two  tin  pails  and  two  p<ins  at  Sandusky 2  20 

Steamboat  fare  from  Sandnsky  to  Put'in-Bay  and  return. ..  1  50 

Fare  from  Clyde  to  Sandusky  and  return 70 

Paid  E.  W.  Hawthorne  on  account  expense  taking  spawn..  25  00 

Paid  Pratt,  cartage  bUl,  $6;  Cox  &  Dayis  $3 9  00 

Not.    24.    Paid  steamboat  fare  $1.50 ;  freight  60  cento ;  expense  at 

Sandusky  $5.50 7  60 

Hack  and  cartage  at  Sandusky  on  spawn 1  25 

Dec.       1.    Expense  to  Castalia  for  trout  spawn,  with  man 550 

PaidE.  W.  Hawthorne  on  account,  expense  at  Castalia....  5  00 

Expense  at  Clyde  $1.50;  board  at  Castalia  $4.50 6  00 

Dec.       3.    Paid  for  team  $2;  expense  at  Clyde  $1.50 3  50 

Cartage  at  Toledo  $1.75 ;  pan  and  pail  at  Castalia,  $1 2  75 

Pidd  subscription  for  Chicago  Field 4  00 

Paid  subscription  for  Country  Gentleman 2  50 

Hamilton  &  Co.  for  wire  cloth 1  30 

Paid  for  zinc  pail  and  pans 50 
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Deo.       2.    Paid  Lerha  for  team $3  00 

Jordan's  Manaal  Vertebrates  Fishes,  etc.,  $2.50 ;  scales,  50 

cents 3  00 

Nov.     12.    Paid  Charles  Carpenter 2  67 

Wm.  Riches,  engraving 2  55 

1879-^an.  ^31.     Salary  Saperintendent  ten  months,  $100 1,000  00 

Total  expenditures $2,740  69 

Balance  doe  CommiHsloners 399  45 

Total $3,140  14 
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APPENDIX  TO  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  HATCHERIEa 


ARTIFICIAL  FISH-BREEDING  IN  OHIO. 

Ohio  State  Fish  Hatchkht, 

ToLBDO,  February  15, 1879* 

To  the  Ohio  FUh  CotnmUsioners : 

1863. 

There  were  fecundated  and  successfully  hatched,  by  Dr.  Theodatus 
Garlick,  of  Cleveland,  a  large  number  of  brook  trout  (Salmo  fontvnalis} 
eggs,  in  a  hatchery  near  Cleveland,  in  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the 
Cuyahoga  river.  This  was,  probably,  the  first  experiment  in  artificial 
fish-breeding  on  this  continent.  They  were  secured  by  suitable  dams 
across  the  stream,  separating  the  large  fish  from  the  small  fry.  They 
grew  rapidly  for  about  two  years,  when  a  freshet  carried  away  the  dams, 
sending  the  trout  into  the  Cuyahoga,  and  very  few  of  them  were  seen 
afterwards.    This  ended  the  Doctor's  experiments. 

1873. 

John  Hoy t,  of  Castalia,  Erie  county,  procured  and  hatched,  at  Castalia 
Springp,  two  thousand  eastern  salmon  (Salmo  mlar)  eggs,  and  set  them 
free  in  Castalia  Spring  stream,  which  puts  into  Sandusky  Bay.  The  same 
year  he  hatched  quite  a  number  of  brook  trout,  which  were  set  free  in 
the  same  stream.  These  have  multiplied  in  this  stream  until  it  has 
become,  probably,  the  best  stocked  trout  stream  in  America,  and  being 
now  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  who  keep  a  good  watch  over  it,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  so. 

The  salmon  found  their  way  into  Sandusky  Bay  and  Lake  Erie,  where 
they  are  occasionally  taken,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

In  1873,  the  General  Assembly  made  the  first  appropriation,  looking 
to  artificial  fish-breeding,  and  this  being  but  one  thousand  dollars,  no 
progress  was  made  in  the  enterprise. 

In  March,  1875,  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made, 
and  active  operations  commenced  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  resulting  in 
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the  construction  and  equipping  of  a  hatchery^t  Toledo,  thirty  by  one 
hundred  feet,  capable  of  hatching  20,000,000  of  white-fish  eggs. 

The  breeding  of  fish  hsis  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  white-fish 
(Ooregonus  aJJbm)  of  the  lakes,  and  three  varieties  of  the  salmon,  viz., 
SoLiM  acUar,  SoUmo  quinnaty  or  California  salmon,  Salmo  sebago^  or  land- 
locked salmon. 

Herewith  is  appended,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  history  of  the  operations 
of  the  Commission  at  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  up  to  January  1st,  1879 : 

Shad. 

There  were  transferred,  by  the  United  Fish  States  Commission,  young 
shad,  as  follows  : 

Jaly   3, 1872,  in  the  Cuyahoga,  at  Kent "a  few," 

Jane24,  1873,  Ashtabnla 50,000 

"   25, 1874,  Grand  River,  Lake  oonnty , 60,000 

"  28,  1874,  Sandusky  River,  at  Fremont 60,000 

July   9, 1875,  Buckingahela,  at  Bellefon  taine 75,000 

"    18, 1874,  Black  Rirer,  at  Elyria 65,000 

"   18, 1874,  Huron  River,  at  Monroeville 65,000 

June  15,  1875,  Scioto,  at  Columbus 75,00C 

"   23,  1875,  Muskingum,  at  Bayard 100,000 

"   23,1876,           "           atZanesville 50,700 

Total  number  of  shad  deposited 600,700 

California  Salmon  (JSalmo  quiwruU). 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  transferred  to  Ohio  waters 
California  salmon,  as  follows  : 

Dec.  10,  1873,  Muskingum,  at  Millbrook 20,000 

Jan.  13,  1874,  Sandusky  River,  at  Bucyrus 12,000 

"   13,  1874,  Grand  River,  atEagleville ^ 10,000 

Dec.   9, 1874,  Huron  River,  at  Monroeville 10,000 

<<     8, 1875,  Auglaize  River,  at  Wapakoneta 45,000 

"     8,  1875,  Little  Miami,  at  Sidney 105,000 

Total  transferred  by  United  States  Fish  Commission 202,000 

Mar.  25, 1877,  received  from  Northville,  Michigan,  by  direc- 
tion of  United  States  Fish  Commissioner 30,000 

1877  and  1878,  hatched  at  Toledo 220,000 

May,  1877,  deposited  in  Rortage  River,  at  Elmore 15,000 

'<     1877,  Maumee  Rapids,  South  Toledo 15,000 

Dec.  10,  1877,  Walhonding  River .^,000 

"    10, 1877,  Muskingum  River 15,000 

Feb.,  1878,  Whetstone  River,  Columbus 20,000 

"     1878,  Titscarawas  River 30,000 
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Deo.  25, 1877,  Lake  Erie,  at  Pot-in-Bay 40,000 

"    25,  1877,  Caetalia  Spring,  Erie  oonnty 10,000 

Maroh,  1878,  Manmee  Rapids ^ 30,000 

"        1878,  Manmee  Kiyer,  at  Defiance 30,000 

"         1878,  Hnron  River,  atHnron 15,000 

Total  nnmber  of  Callfomia  salmon  planted 450,000 

Eastern  Salmon  (ScUmo  ealar),  and  Land-locked  Salmon  (Salmo  $Aago) 

1876.    Hatched  68,000,  and  planted  in  Lake  Erie,  at  Pnt-in-Bay 40,000     . 

Bfanmee  Rapids,  Sonth  Toledo 18,0Q0 

Sandnsky  Riyer,  at  Fremont 10,000 

Total  eastern  and  land-locked  salmon 68,000 

About  one-tenth  of  these  were  land-locked  salmon,  and  were  hatched 
and  planted  together. 

Land-locked  Salmon. 

1878.  Hatched  at  Toledo  and  planted  in  the  Manmee  River,  at  Toledo, 
from  spawn  receiyed  from  Grand  Lake  stream,  Maine,  by  order  of 
United  States  Fish  Commission 12,000 

Whitb   Fish.    (Ck)reg<nim$albuB*) 

1876.  Hatohedat  Cleyeland,  Castalia  Springs,  and  Toledo 1,490,000 

Receiyed  from  Northyille,  Mich.,  by  order  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner 1,000,000 

1877.  Hatched  at  Toledo 6,000,000 

1878.  **  •*       12,000,000 

20,490,000 

Planted  as  follows — 

1876.    In  Lake  Erie,  near  Turtle  Island  L.  House 2,480,000 

1876.  In  Clear  Lake,  Summit  connty .!..  10,000 

1877.  Lake  Erie,  near  Turtle  Island 3,500,000 

1877.  Sandusky  Bay :...  2,500,000 

1878.  Lake  Erie,  near  Crane  creek,  Ottawa  county 6,000,000 

1878.  Lake  Erie,  at  Put-in-Bay ^ 5,900.000 

1878.  In  Hayana  and  Miffln  Lakes,  Ashland  county,  50,000  each 100,000 

Total  planted  up  to  January  1, 1879 20,490,000 

Shad. 

Of  the  shad  deposited  in  the  waters  of  the  State,  it  is  reported  that  a 
few  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  have  been  taken  in  the  Scioto,  at  Co- 
lumbus ;  but  I  doubt  somewhat  the  correctness  of  the  report,  as  none  have 
been  seen  of  the  other  plantings.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  transfer  in  1872-3,  to  test  the  practicability  of  their  introduction  to 
our  waters,  and  since  the  experiment  has,  thus  far^  proven  barren  of  any 
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feivorable  results,  it  seems  that  any  further  attempt  to  breed  them  in 
waters  not  accessible  to  the  ocean  would  be  useless — at  any  rate,  enough 
has  been  done  to  test  its  practicability. 

Salmon. 

The  salmon  transferred  to  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie  have  shown 
favorable  results. 

Many  have  been  taken  in  Lake  Erie,  showing  a  fair  development  into 
the  perfect  fish.  The  salmon  will,  undoubtedly,  become  a  fixed  denizen 
of  Lake  Erie ;  and  although  specimens  of  the  three  new  varieties  have 
been  taken,  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  their  first  introduction 
in  1876,  to  bring  them  back  into  their  spawning  grounds  where  they 
were  planted ;  it  is  believed  they  will  show  themselves,  by  another  year, 
fulfilling  their  instincts  in  the  law  of  reproduction,  in  multiplying  and 
replenishing  the  waters.  Of  the  105,000  planted  in  the  Miami  at  Sidney, 
in  1875,  nothing  has  been  heard.  Following  their  instincts  they  are  now, 
most  likely,  somewhere  in  the  lower  Mississippi,  seeking  for  the  ocean 
preparatory  to  a  return,  sooner  or  later,  to  surprise  the  good  people  of 
the  Miami  Valley  with  a  salmon  breakfast. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  expect  any  thing  from  those  planted  in  other 
streams  emptying  into  the  Ohio  river,  as  they  have  scarcely  had  one 
year's  residence  there;  yet  they  are  probably  following  the  Miamis, 
heading  down  stream  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — whether  they  will 
ever  return,  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  if  they  do,  it  will  be  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  returning  after  many  days. 

It  is  feared  that  they  will  scarcely  escape  the  perils  of  their  long,  sinu- 
ous and  tedious  journey.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  of  our  fishermen, 
that  the  sea-going  salmon,  transferred  to  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie, 
would,  in  their  search  for  the  ocean  pass  over  Niagara  Falls  and  we 
should  hear  no  more  from  them.  It  is  believed,  however,  with  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  that  they  will  remain  in  the  deep  water  of  the  lakes  until 
their  complete  development  into  mature  fish,  and  then  return  to  the 
places  where  they  were  first  deposited,  to  deliver  their  spawn.  At  the 
hatchery  at  Pokogon,  Michigan,  there  was  obtained,  last  fall,  spawn  of 
the  California  salmon  hatched  and  reared  there,  which  was  fecundated 
and  found  to  be  equal  to  the  imported  spawn,  yet  the  spawners  as  well 
as  the  males  were  dwarfed,  none  of  them  weighing  over  three  pounds. 
This  in  a  great  measure  was  probably  owing  to  the  limited  quantity  of 
water  in  the  pond  where  they  were  reared.  In  the  deep  water  of  Lake 
Erie  with  its  capacious  feeding  ground,  they  will,  undoubtedly  attain  a 
much  larger  size,  though  not  to  the  normal  weight  of  those  that  go  to  the 
sea. 
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WhITB-FI8H. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  white-fish.    Their  multiplication, 
by  artificial  means  in  the  hatchery  is  reduced  to  a  certainty ;  the  same 
that  the  farmer  feels  in  the  increase  of  his  .farm  stock,  his  hogs,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  poultry.    The  waters  of  the  great  lakes  are  his  home,  his 
feeding  ground.    No  acclimatization  is  neccessary  for  his  reproduction 
and  growth.    But  the  white-fish  have  many  enemies  in  their  native 
waters.    Not  that  they  devour  the  young  fish,  but  an  army  of  camp  fol- 
lowers attend  them  to  their  spawning  grounds  to  fatten  on  their  new  laid 
eggs.    The  sturgeon,  and  an  innumerable  family  of  the  sucker  tribes,  the 
cat-fish,  the  dog- fish,  the  eel-pout,  the  sauger,  the  lizzard,  millions  of  her- 
ring, and  finally  almost  every  fish  that  swims  in  the  water,  swarm  upon 
their  breeding  grounds,  and  almost  a  total  destruction  of  their  spawn 
ensues.    The  white-fish  spawn  in  November,  and  one  fish  weighing  five 
pounds,  will  furnish,  in  a  season,  twenty  thousand  eggs.    Of  these  it  has 
been  estimated  by  experts,  less  than  eight  per  cent,  ever  survive.    By 
artificial  means,  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  spawn  is  fecundated  and 
hatched  in  the  breeding  house,  and  safely  delivered  back  into  the  lake. 
There  is  no  great  danger  of  their  loss  from  predacious  fish.    They  are 
placed  in  deep  water,  out  of  reach  of  their  enemies.    They  at  once  seek 
the  deep  waters  of  the  lake,  where  they  find,  in  larvae,  the  mollusk  and 
the  crustacae  that  abound  there,  an  abundance  of  the  food  they  like,  and 
where  they  remain  and  fatten  till  they  are  grown  and  ready  to  return  to 
th  shoals  and  reef  s  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  to  deposite  their  spawn 
With  the  present  force  of  fishermen  and  their  style  of  fishing,  without 
some  effort  to  replenish,  the  white-fish  will  become  extinct  in  the  great 
lakes.    It  seems  almost  incumbent  on  the  State  to  farm  and  foster  this 
great  source  of  food  supply.    White-fish,  for  the  last  season,  have  been 
sold  at  the  fisheries,  at  an  average  of  three  cents  a  pound ;  a  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  handling  them.    I  have  endeavored  through  tbe  fisher- 
men and  fish  dealers  to  obtain  statiiftics  of  the  last  two  year's  business 
along  the  lake  shore,  but  the  responses  to  my  inquiries  have  been  so 
meager,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  general  comparison  of  the  catch 
in  the  last  two  years  ;  but  from  what  I  can  learn,  and  from  my  own  ob- 
servation in  visits  to  the  number  of  the  fishing  grounds,  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  have,  the  past  season,  experienced  the  benefit  of  our  first  deposit 
of  the  2,480,000  young  white-fish  in  the  spring  of  1876.    Such  responses 
as  I  have  obtained,  show  a  large  increase  of  the  catch  over  former  years. 
As  for  example :    Messrs.  D.  Y.  Howell  ^  Son,  whose  fishery  is  on  th^ 
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shore  near  the  mouth  of  Crane  creek,  in  Ottawa  county,  writes  me  that 
their  catch  in 

1677  were  of  white-fish 48,797  ponnds. 

1878    "  "  104,813        " 

They  add :  "  You  will  notice  that  our  catch  this  year  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  catch  for  years  previous,  and  we  think  we  have  commenced  to  realize 
from  your  labors  in  the  hatchery.  We  confidently  look  forward  to  seeing 
Lake  Erie  bountifully  stocked  with  white-fish,  through  the  efforts  of  this 
State  and  the  State  of  Michigan." 

When  the  white-fish  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  delicate  and  wholesome 
fish  taken  in  our  waters,  at  the  price  named  above,  it  must  ultimately 
become  a  staple  article  of  food  for  our  people.  It  is  healthy  and  nutri- 
tious, and  may  be  produced  much  cheaper  than  beef  and  pork.  Fish 
cultivation  commensurate  with  the  breeding  grounds  in  and  adjoining 
the  State  can  scarcely  be  prosecuted  by  individual  enterprise,  and  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  when  the  benefits  are  shared  by  the 
people  of  the  State  at  large.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  State 
in  the  Union,  or  a  foreign  State,  that  has  not  taken  this  mat- 
ter 01  fidh  breeding  in  hand,  and  from  all  quarters  we  hear 
accounts  of  the  most  encouraging  results.  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  in  this  paper  a  synopsis  even  can  be  given  of  the  various  reports 
received,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  show  success  in  every  in- 
stance. Our  climate  is  various,  stretching  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
each  i^ection  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  different  varieties  of  fish ;  but 
to  such  perfection  has  fish  culture  attained,  that  each  locality  has  suc- 
ceeded in  largely  increasing  the  native  supply.  The  ocean,  even,  has 
not  been  allowed  to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  fish  culturist.  Her  depths 
have  been  touched  by  his  wand ;  she  has  been  compelled  to  yield  up  her 
dominion  over  the  fishes,  and  the  great  deep  has  become  man's  farming 
ground. 

The  experiments  of  the  great  fish*king,  Prof.  Baird,  at  Gloucester,  bid 
fair  to  give  us  ocean  fishing  nearer  home,  and  although  we  can  not  ex- 
pect England  to  pay  us  back  our  money,  it  is  believed  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  do  without  her  fishing  grounds. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  State  where  speckled  trout  may  be  culti- 
vated successfully,  but  as  their  spawning  time  is  in  November,  the 
spawning  time  of  the  white-fish,  no  time  was  allowed  by  our  limited 
force  at  the  hatchery  to  take  spawn  this  season;  but  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  secure,  the  coming  season,  all  the  spawn  necessary  to  stock 
such  streams  as  are  adapted  to  their  growth.  These  will  be  hatched  and 
ready  for  distribution  by  the  first  of  March,  1880.    They  will  not  live  in 
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any  but  the  purest  living  water,  which  the  hilly  portions  of  the  State 
afford.  Although  the  propagation  of  the  trout  is  not  expected  to  add 
very  largely  to  the  food  supply,  it  affords  a  healthy  recreation  to  the 
sedentary  man,  and  a  very  acceptable  delicacy  to  the  citizen  who  will 
spare  the  time,  and  has  the  skill  to  capture  them. 

Black  and  White  Bass,  Etc. 

I  have  often  been  requested  to  supply  streams  and  ponds  with  the 
black  and  white  bass  from  the  hatchery,  but  the  many  attempts  to  hatch 
them,  or  the  pike,  perch,  pickerel,  sun-fish,  or  any  of  what  is  called  the 
bony  fishes,  have  proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  glutinous  character 
of  the  spawn.  It  adheres  to  the  first  substance  it  comes  in  contact  with, 
and  can  not  be  handled  like  the  trout,  white-fish,  or  salmon.  The  only 
way  to  stock  the  streams  or  ponds  with  any  of  the  above  is  to  transplant 
the  parent  fish,  when,  with  proper  protection,  they  will  multiply  rapidly 
in  most  of  the  waters  of  the  State.  The  parent  fishes  of  these  varieties 
may  be  procured  at  any  of  the  fisheries  on  the  lake  shore,  or  in  most  of 
the  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs  throughout  the  State. 

Eels.     (Anguilla  Cbmmunia.) 

Prom  the  report  of  Geo.  H.  Jerome,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries 
for  Michigan,  for  187S,  I  see  that  he  has  been  successful  in  transplanting 
the  eel  into  many  of  the  waters  of  that  State,  where  it  is  believed  they 
will  reproduce  themselves  in  abundance.  They  are  not  propagated  arti- 
ficially, but  are  gathered,  about  the  first  week  in  June,  in  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hudson  River,  New  Yorks  where  the  young  fry  swarm  in 
immense  numbers. 

They  are  easily  taken,  and  transported  without  difiiculty,  and  may  be 
made  abundant  in  most  of  the  streams  of  the  State.  They  will  not  in- 
terfere with  other  fishes,  not  being  predacious  in  their  habits. 

This  fish,  notwithstanding  its  snak6>-like  appearance,  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  those  accustomed  to  it. 

There  is  now  in  the  hatchery  at  Toledo  46,000  young  Califoriil.i 
salmon,  from  spawn  received  from  Redding,  California,  the  breeding 
establishment  of  the  United  States  on  McLeod  River.  They  were 
hatched  here  in  November,  and  are  in  good  condition. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  hatchery  from  five  to  six  millions  of  white- 
fish  eggs,  which  will  be  hatched  early  in  March,  and  will  be  placed  in 
Lake  Erie  as  soon  as  it  is  clear  of  ice. 

The  facilities  for  hatching  were  enlarged  the  last  autumn,  so  that  now 
over  20|000,000  of  white-fish  spawn  can  be  taken  care  of,  and  it  is  the  in- 
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tention,  the  coming  season,  to  fill  it  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Our  spawn- 
ing operations  extend  from  Detroit  River  to  Put-in-Bay  Islands,  and  to 
Huron,  in  Erie  county,  requiring  a  considerable  force  at  each  point  to 
secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spawn,  as  the  spawning  season  scarcely 
lasts  one  week. 

There  are  now  three  hands  employed  in  the  hatchery,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-seven  dollars  a  week. 

Very  respectfully, 

Emebt  D.  Potter, 

SuperinteTidefU. 
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STiLTK  0»  OmO  IN  AOOOUMT  WITH  ROBT.  CUMMINOS,  TRBAAUBBB  OF  FiSH  COlOODi- 

SIONXBS. 

Dr. 

Potiier,  expense $50  00 

J.C.PiBher :...  71  60 

Potter,  expense GO  00 

"              100  00 

Potter,  lumber  bill  rendered 50  00 

F.Grant 256  26 

Cox  dt  Davis,  cftrriage 5  00 

Potter 100  00 

" 60  00. 

"      100  00 

Telegraph  to  Klippart 40 

Postage 18 

Hoag  &,  NeU 17  25 

C.  Carpenter 30  00 

John  C.Fisher 60  00 

Potter,  lomber  bill 10  00 

Carmthers  dt  Rowland 13  60 

Potter,  lumber  bill  rendered 19  60 

Potter,  cash 10  00 

" 100  00 

"         : 100  00 

E.A.EYersman 22  00 

Potter,  oash 100  00 

Forest  and  Stream 9  00 

Potter,  oash 26  00 

"          20  00 

"          100  00 

Lawton  Sl,  Bro.,  lamber 143  07 

Insurance , 7  60 

Potter,  cash 100  00 

"          40  00 

John  Greenwald,  plumbing 143  73 

Potter,  cash 40  00 

Spear,  Johnson  A  Co.,  stationery 6  50 

Potter,  cash 40  00 


1878-March  26. 

April 

6. 

10. 

10. 

16. 

May 

4. 

11. 

18. 

June 

16. 

19. 

21. 

24. 

July 

I. 

10. 

10. 

17. 

26. 

30. 

Aug. 

8. 

15. 

15, 

23. 

24. 

Sept. 

7. 

10. 

12. 

20. 

Oct 

6. 

19. 

21. 

28. 

Nov. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

14. 
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1878— Nov.    16.    M.  Nairy,  cash,  taking  sDawn $10  00 

16.    E.  W.  Hawthorne,       "        10  00 

20.    E.  D.  Potter,  oath 100  00 

30.  "             *' ,,...  48000 

Deo.       5.               "             "     15000 

9.               "             **     100  00 

9.               "             "     .50  00 

9.    E.  W.  Hawthorne,  cash,  labor  taking  spawn 60  95 

9.  ^enryDouglaBS,            "                      *' 40  70 

11.  E.  A.  Eversman,  hardware  for  new  hatchery.... 29  18 

12.  E.  D.  Potter,  cash 522  00 

12.    Mike  Nalry,  taking  spawn 18  ?5 

16.    Potter,  cash 50  00 

26.               **         100  00 

28.    Gosline  dt  Barboar,  coal 24  00 

31.  Hamilton  dt  Co.,  twine 78  75 

1879— Jan.       9.    Potter,oa«h 40  00 

$3,845  31 
Cr. 

March  25.    By  balance $990  25 

Aug.    12.    By  cash 2,000  00 

Dec      9.        "         1,000  00 

$3,990  25 

Dae  Commissioners $144  94 
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